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1. Anonymous. Dollar wheat. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 434. 1921. — The 
variety originated in Victoria. Although of promise, it yields less than standard varieties. — 
L, E, Waldron, 

2. Block, August. Praktische Erfahrungen fiber den Anbau von Schmetterlingsbliitlern. 
[Practical e:jqperience in the culture of legumes.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 278-281. 
1921. — ^The author gives an account of methods of culture for beans, peas, and especially 
clovers. The need for lime on clover is emphasized, and it is pointed out that a light top 
dressing of nitrogen in the spring makes it possible to cut the 1st crop much earlier than 
usual. The great benefits to hoed and grain crops following clovers are mentioned, and some 
estimates are given of increases due to the clover sod. — A, J. Pieters* 

3. Cal VINO, Mario. El Zacate bianco de Honduras. (Ixophorus unisetus Sch.) [The 
white hay of Honduras.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3: 364-366. S fig, 1920. — This 
gramineous plant {Ixophorus unisetus Sch.) was tried as a forage crop on several kinds of soil 
in Cuba. For best results the seed was planted in a seed bed and transplanted. Watering 
was necessary in the light dry soils where the first trials were made. In the first 3 cuttings 
of the 1st year crops up to 99,703 kgm, per hectare were secured, A chemical analysis is given 
which indicates that as a forage it is richer than Panicum harhinode or P, maximum. — 
F, M. Blodgett, 

4. Cutler, G. H. Pure seed distribution and the method employed in Alberta. Sei. Agric 
[Canada] 1 : 82-84. 1921. — The author discusses the Alberta Crop Improvement Association, 
dealing with objects, membership, cooperative experiments, and seed growing centers. — 
B. T. Dickson, 

5. PiTZ, L. A. Enured: the new Kansas wheat. Operative Miller 25 : 284-285. 1920.— 
Varietal comparisons with Karkof and Turkey, 2 standard hard red winter wheats, conducted 
at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station during the 8 years, 1912-1919 inclusive, show 
that Kanred outyielded the other varieties by 2.9 and 3.8 bushels respectively. The average 
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buslxel weight and percentage of flour yield also were higher. The protein content of both 
wheat and flour was higher and the loaf expansion greater. — Carleton R, Ball. 

6. Fbanck, W. J. Het onderzoek van Cietenzaad aan het Ryksproefstation voor Zaadcon- 
trole. [Examination of beet seed in the government agricultural experiment stations for seed- 
control.] Cultura 33; 155“168. ’ 1 pi. 1921 —The author discusses for beet seed sampling of 
seed, germination of seed, examination of water contents, purity of the variety, and occurrences 
of disease. — J. C. Th. Uphof. 

7. Geelach. Die Emahrung der landwirtschaftlichen Culturpflanzen im zeichen des 
Phosphorsauremangels. [Fertilizing agricultural plants in view of phosphoric acid shortage,] 
Arbeit. Deutsch. Landw, Ges. 300. 79-91. 1919.— The author reviews some of the work on 
fertilizer experiments to bring out the influence of phosphoric acid. He points out that the 
quantities of, phosphoric acid that had commonly been applied were greatly in excess of those 
removed by crops, and concludes that the greatest part of the mineral soils in the German 
Empire contained before the war such considerable quantities of active phosphoric acid com- 
binations that, under a regular stable-manure agriculture, the application of phosphoric acid 
may be reduced or omitted without material decrease in yields. — A. J. Pieters. 


8. Hansex. Die Fiitterung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Eiweiszmangeis, 
[Feeding with especial reference to the lack of albuminoids.] Arbeit. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 
300. 68-78. 1919. — ^A general review is presented of sources of proteins for feeding purposes. 
The author suggests a more extensive culture of legumes and oil-producing seeds. The 
American and the Swiss systems of making silage are compared; the results of 1 experiment 
are reported to show that there is a much greater loss of proteids in the American silo than in 
the Swiss fermentation chamber.— A . J. Pieters. 

9. Hansen, R. Symbiotic nitrogen-fixation by leguminous plants with special reference 
to the bacteria concerned. Sci. Agric. [Canada] 1: 59-62, 1921. — The present paper, read 
before the Western Canadian Society of Agronomy, deals with the work of the author in con- 
junction with the late T. J, Btjrrill in Illinois. It was shown that the root nodules of other 
than leguminous plants are not caused by the bacteria which are found in the nodules of 
Leguminosae. Leguminous plants may be grouped according to whether or not they can be 
cross-inoculated by certain bacteria. This grouping may depend on similarity of cell sap in 
root tissues, or on the existence of specific enzymes secreted by the bacteria. — B. T. Dickson. 

10. Lehmann, E. Die Grundlagen der Fiitterungsiehre einst und jetz. [The funda- 
mentals of feeding theories, past and present.] Arbeit. Deutsch. Landw, Ges. 300. 48-67. 
1919. — ^The author reviews past and current theories governing the study of the value of 
feedstulfs. — A. J. Pieters. 

11. Little, L. G. Field eaperiments with cereals. Glen Ixmes e:3q>eriment farm. Agric. 
Gaz. New South Wales 32: 403-409. 1921, — ^In trials of early and mid-season wheats sown for 
grain, Clarendon and Early Haynes Bluestem yielded decidedly highest and these varieties 
resisted rust. Early Haynes Bluestem gave the highest hay yield. — ^In trials of late-sown 

^ wheats, Cleveland yielded 33 bushels followed by Red Fife, 22; Kanred, 20; Huron, 18; Mar- 
quis, 17 ; Haynes Bluestem, 16; Kha:|:kov, 9; and Red Rock, 2. kanred showed practically no 
y- ^ rust while Haynes rusted badly, — ^In oat-variety trials Smyrna stood highest in yield of grain 

and second in hay yield. Fulghum, Kherson, and Sixty Day gave rather low yields. — L. R, 
. Waldron. 


12. Maiden, J. H. Four newly recorded weeds, Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 396. 
1921. — ^Brief notes are given on Calandrinia caulescens Menziesii (HBK) Gray, Sisymbrium 
altissimum L., Orthocarpus purpurascens Benth,, and 0. erianthus Benth, — L. R. Waldron. 

>^13. Merkel, Sortenversuchsbericht Saatzucht-Abteilung. [Report on variety tests. 
Seed breeding section.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36; 308-313. 1921.— The author 
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briefly reviews the work of the section for previous years and reports on the results of variety 
tests of barley, rye, wheat, oats, and beans for the year 1919-20. — A, J, Pieters. 

14. Millee, M. F., anu R. R. Hudelsoij’. Thirty years of field experiments with crop 
rotation, manure and fertilizers. Missouri Agric. Exp. Sta, Bull. 182. 4^ p. 1921. — Results 
of Missouri rotation experiments for 30 years, beginning with 1888, are reported, and all yield 
data are detailed in an appendix. The rotations included: (1) Corn, oats, wheat, clover, 
timothy, timothy; (2) corn, oats, wheat, clover; (3) corn, wheat, clover; and (4) wheat, clover. 

In addition, each of the crops was grown continuously on the same land. All cropping systems 
were used both with a manure application of 6 tons annually and with no fertilizer treatment. 
Also, commercial fertilizers were used on many of the plots. — In general, crop rotations gave 
better yields than were secured from crops grown continuously without rotations, and the 
4-year rotation, — corn, oats, wheat, clover,^ — gave best results. Crop rotation without 
manure was practically as effective in maintaining the yields of corn and wheat as was heavy 
manuring without rotation. Manure was more effective than heavy chemical fertilizers in 
maintaining the yield of corn and grass in rotations, but the reverse was true in the case of 
wheat and oats. Soil analyses at the end of 25 years indicated that the most important factor 
in the soil exhaustion was the loss of nitrogen and organic matter. The supply of nitrogen in 
the continuous culture plots without fertilizer or manure was reduced most rapidly by corn 
and least rapidly by timothy. The supply of soil nitrogen was much more effectively main- 
tained by heavy applications of barnyard manure than by heavy applications of chemical 
fertilizers. Continuous cropping to grass reduced the supply of soil nitrogen less than crop 
rotation. — L. J. Stadler. 

15. Popp, M. Siisspressfutter aus Duwockgrass. [Sweet silage from Buwockgrass.] 
Mitteil. Beutsch. Landw. Ges. 36 : 301-302. 1921. — Duwockgrass, Equiseium palustre^ is 
poisonous if fed as new hay but can be ensiled and the ensilage used with safety and profit. 

The author believes that the poisonous alkaloid, equisetin, which is known to be very unstable 
at higher temperatures, is destroyed by the heat due to fermentation. — A. J. Pieters. 

16. Root, A. I. Still another new sweet clover. Gleanings in Bee Culture 49: 3()2. 
1921. — Notes are given on varieties of sweet clover (Melilotus alba), — J. H. Lovell, 

17. Root, A. I. The new annual sweet clover. Gleanings in Bee Culture 49: 374. 1921. — 

It has been proposed to call the new annual sweet clover ‘^Hubam clover/' — J, E. Lovell, 

18. RuDKm, S. Harvest report. Nyngan experiment farm. Agric. Gaz. New South 

Wales 32 : 391-392, 1921.— Yields are given of wheat and oats from large fields of the experi- 
mental farm. — L, E, Waldron, : 

19. Sattndees, C. E. The effects of premature harvesting on the wheat kernel. Sci. 
Agric. [Canada] 1 : 74r'77. 1921.' — ^The author gives an account of part of his work on the early 
cutting of wheat in 1917. One hundred heads of previously marked Marquis wheat were * 
gathered every 2nd or 3rd day from July 21 to Aug. 15 in 4 groups according to length of straw 
retained. The average weight of 1,000 kernels from heads with 3-inch straw was practically 
the same as from that of full length straw with roots, owing to the very rapid drying of the 
straw. Taking into consideration the daily growth in weight of 1,000 kernels and the mean 
daily temperatures, it is shown that the period of greatest daily gain occurred from July 25 f 
Aug. 2, with a normal maximum on July 29. It would appear, therefore, that in ordinary 
Ontario summers there would be little loss to the wheat crop if cut about a week before the 
ordinary date and allowed to ripen in the stook. — B, T, Dickson, 

20. Shepheeb, a. N. Farmers' experiment plots. Grain trials, 1920. On and adjacent 

to Murrumbidgee irrigation areas. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 393-395. 1921. — Trials 
with wheat were conducted cooperatively with 4 farmers, no irrigation being practiced; the 
varieties used were not the same for the 4 farms. In fertilizer trials, superphosphates ^en- j 
erally caused marked increases in yield. — L, E, Waldron, ; 
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21. Wackeb. Olfruchte und Gespiixstpjtoze^^^^ [Oil and fiber plants.] Arbeit. Deutsch. 
Landw. Ges. SOO. 102-116. 1919.— The author calls attention to the decrease between 1878 
and 1913 in the areas devoted to the culture of various oil-producing plants and hemp, and 
discusses the kinds and varieties that could and should be grown in Germany, together with 
cultural directions. — A. /. Pieters. 

22. Whittet, J. N. Lucerne seed crop competition at Coolah. Agric. Gaz. New South 
Wales 32: 419. 1921.— Results are given of a competition for a prize offered for the best 5 
acres of lucerne crop carrying seed in the CoolahValley. The best crops of seed were produced 
in the localities where water can be obtained at a depth of from 18 to 25 feet, — L. Waldron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Neil E. Stevens, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 45, 126, 235) 

23. Anonymous. [Hermann Vochting.] Leopoldina 54: 60. 1918. — His botanical con- 
tributions are briefly reviewed. From 1887 until his death in November, 1917, Dr. Vochting 
was professor of botany at Tubingen. His studies on internal growth-factors and polarity, 
on genetics, on the movements of flowers and fruits, on the influence of light on flower develop- 
ment, on phyllotaxy and on floral anomalies, are indicative of his special fields of investiga- 
tion.— A. W. Evans. 

24. Anonymous. Robert Allen Rolfe. Nature 107 : 276-277. 1921. — Rolfe was born at 
Ruddington, May 12, 1855, and died April 13, 1921. He was an assistant in the herbarium at 
Kew for over 40 years. He was known as an authority on Orchidaceae, and in 1893 founded 
the Orchid Review, which he edited and to which he contributed largely. — 0. A. Stevens . . 

25. Arthuk, J. C. Specialization and fundamentals in botany. Amer. Jour. Bot. 8: 
275-285. 1921. — ^The author asks for mutual good will, confidence and generosity among 
botanical workers. He decries overspecialization, particularly when it leads to neglect of 
intimate acquaintance with plants as living objects having distinctive names and varied 
relationships. He holds that plant names should be used for identification only, and not as 
qualifying terms, and bespeaks consideration for any attempts to secure exact names, uni- 
formly applied. He advocates the preservation and advancement of the democratic quality 
in botanical work, with full cooperation between institutions and between individuals, but 
pleads for individual .freedom as against too great encroachment by the machinery of organi- 
zation. 'The consistent, effective onward march of botany calls for careful balance between 
the attention given to specialization and that given to fundamentals.^^ — E. W. Sinnott. 

26. Gumming, M. The Junius of Nova Scotia. Sci. Agric. [Canada] 1: 55-58. 1921.— 
An account is presented of a series of letters written by John Young (1773-1837), the first 
Secretary of Agriculture for Nova Scotia, under the pen-name of "Agricola, which brought 
about a complete change in the agricultural affairs of the province, replacing depression by 
prosperity, — B. T. Dickson. 

27. McCallum, A. W, Abstracts of Canadian plant pathological literature, Sci. Agric. 
[Canada] 1: 78—80. 1921. — ^Abstracts of, and references to, plant disease literature appearing 
in Canadian publications during 1919 and 1920 are presented.— R. T. Dickson. 

28. Turney, A. G. Pomologicai progress in New Brunswick. Sci. Agric. [Canada] 

1 : 175-177. 1921.— An account is given of the work of Francis F. Sharp (born 1825) and his 
son, Franklin Sharp (died 1892) in the production of new varieties and development of the 
apple industry of New Brunswick. — B. T. Dickson. 

^29. Zavitz, C. a. History and development of the Ontario Agricultural College. Sci. 
Agric. [Canada] 1: 101-105. Ulus, mt 
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BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stxtart Gager, Editor 
Alfred GuNDERSEisr, Assistant Editor 

30. Anonymous. Imperial forestry education. Nature 107: 315-316. 1921. — The report 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Imperial Forestry Education recommends a 
3-year course at a university, followed by 1 or more years at the central institution. It is 
recommended that the latter be located at Oxford and affiliated with the University. — 0. A . 
Stevens, 

31. Anonymous. Science for all. Outline of the course. School Sci. Bev, 2 : 203-212. 
1920. — ^A course of study by subjects on living and non-living things is presented under 
Courses on Living Things. — Ellen Eddy Shaw, 

32. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Fritch, F. E., and E. J. Salisbury. An introduction to 
the structure and reproduction of plants, vii -f 4^8 p., ^ pL G. Bell and Sons: London, 
1920.] Nature 107 : 200. 1931. — “As a reference book for first-year university students, it 
is the most useful we have seen.'^ — O, A. Stevens, 

33. Anonymous. Study of plants in the field, [Rev. of: Horwood, A. R. The outdoor 
botanist. B84 p., ^0 pi, T. Fisher Unwin: London, 1920.] Nature 107: 293-294. 1921, — 
The chapter on ecology contains foreign material which is fragmentary and incoherent. Fre- 
quent misleading and contradictory statements are made. Many of the illustrations are 
good. — 0, A, Stevens, 

34. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Martin, J. N. Botany with agricultural applications. Md 
ed.f xii -h 60^ p, John Wiley and Sons: New York; Chapman and Hall: London, 1920.] 
Nature 107: 168. 1921. 

35. Hopping, Aleita. Organization of biology and related sciences in city high schools. 
School Sci. and Math. 21: 463-472. 1921. 

36. Johnson, Arthur M. The use of the textbook in beginning classes in botany. School 
Sci. and Math. 21: 573-577. 1921. 

CYTOLOGY 

Gilbert M. Smith, Editor 
Geo. S. Bryan, Assistant Editor 

(See in this issue Entries 81, 101, 107, 123, 124, 135, 308) 

ECOLOGY 

Henry C. Cowles, Editor 
G. U. Fuller, Assistant Editor 

(See in this issue Entries 60, 128, 178, 179, 249, 323, 326, 327, 329, 336, 354, 371, 372, 

374, 377) 
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Raphael Zoisr, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries $0, 15#, 215, 329). 

37. Anonymous. British Empire timbers. Australian Forest. Jour. 3: 80-S7. 1920* 
4: 18-19, 50758, 86-87, 146-148. 1921. — The article gives a very brief statement of forest 
conditions in Bermuda, British Guiana, Cyprus, Gold Coast Colony, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, British India, British East Africa, Nyasaland and Uganda, the Bahamas ' the 
Malay Peninsula, and brief notes on the leading commercial species and forest nroductc? nf 
each dominion.— G. F, KovHian. 

38. Anonymous. Diseases of trees. Australian Forest. Jour. 4: 53-74. 102!.-^The 
note directs attention to the need for investigating forest-tree diseases. — C. F. KorUian 

39. Anonymous. Education of forest apprentices, Australian Forest. Jour. 4: 52 
1921.— A note is presented on the training of lower-grade forest ofEcers of the Western Aifa* 
tralia Forest Department.— G. F. Korstian, 

40. Anonymotjs. Fire-resisting properties of eucalypt timbers. Australian Forest 

Jour. 4: 0^06 1921.— The note stresses the fire-resistant qualities of eucalypt structural 


■t der verschiedenea HSlzer. [The 
. Jagdzeitg. 38 : 215. 1920.~Heatiag 
A listing of woods from “Der Holz- 
! with a value of 101 1 to willow with 
—1 = 1000). A list by Phesslek is 
to 53 for willow (based on red beech 
"-.„iunitsperoubicdeci- 
pine to 3070 for ash. A 
moisture contents runs from 103 for hornbeam 
1 in one or more lists are Car- 
:s excelsior, Betula alba, Pinus 
P. tremula, Salix spp., Tllmvs 
8. Baker. 

[fiev. of; (1) IsE, j. xhe United States 
Humphrey Milford; London, 1920. 

mnagement. xm *f TO p*, 5 pL 

an and Hall; London, 1919. (3) Brown. N. C.’ 

York; 

re 107; 326-327. I921.-The 1st and 3rd are 
ry enough for private owners and managers.- 


value aepenas upon specihc gravity and resin content. 7 
marfct” is given, including 11 species ranging from maplev, 

508 (relative values for equal volumes, based on hornbeam 
given, including 16 species ranging from 104 for maple U „„ 

- 100). A list by Tuchschmibd (8 species air dry) runs from 2427 heat 
meter for hornbeam to 1698 for fir, and per kilogram from 3571 for 

list of 12 species by Tuchschmied having equal j • ' 

to 68 for linden (based on beech = 100). The species included 
pinus hetulus, Fagus silvatica, Acer spp., Quercus spp., Fraxinu- 
sylvestris, P.austriaca, Picea exeelsa, Alhus svv., Populusap. ' 
campestris, Abies pectinata, Larix europaea, and Tilia sp.— F 

43. Anontmotts. Forestry in the United States [' 
forest policy. S95 p. Yale Univ. Press; New Haven'J 
(2) Regknagei., a. B., and J. Bbntlbt, Jb. Forest 
John Wiley and Sons; New York; Chapmi 
Forest products; their manufacture and use. 

, Chapman and Hall; London, 1919. J Natui 
regarded as good; the 2nd is not elemental 
0. A, Stevens. 

4A. Abchbb, Ebbing. Om tSmmerets fo 
of timber in Glommen and Drammen wal 
28»/M: 57-122. 1920.— Results 51, PA + 
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45. Archer, Erling. Skogforsogsvaesenets oprettelse og forste virksomhet. [Esta!)- 
lisliment of the forest experiment station (Norway) and its first endeavors.] Bilag Tidsskr. 
Skogbruk 28 Vio i~28. 1920. 

46. Bruce, Donald. The campaign for private forestry. Sierra Club Bull. 1921 : 171-’i74. 
1921. 

47. Clark, J. Forest entomology in Western Australia. Australian Forest. Jour. 4: 
142-144. 1921 .—The trend of practical forest entomology in Western Australia and the need 
for further work on the life histories and habits of insects injurious to forest trees are briefly 
discussed. — C. F, Korstian. 

48. Dawkins, C. G. E. Notes on an attack of Pyrausta machoeralis on teak in Zigon and 
Tharrawaddy in 1920. Indian Forest. 47 : 209-213. 1921,— Forest plantations of teak were 
completely defoliated, the damage being especially noticeable in stands from 10 to 20 feet in 
height. Leaves appeared again on the lower portions of the stem but the tops were killed. 

The only possible way of saving the trees is to coppice the stand. Preliminary observations 
appear to show no decrease in girth growth. It appears that the insects have run their course 
and are disappearing. — E, N, Munns, 

49. Fowler, R, A, Australian hardwoods for paper-making. Australian Forest, 

Jour. 4: 144-146. 1921. — A note is presented on paper-making from Australian hardwoods 
pulped by the soda and mechanical processes. — C. F, Korstian, 

50. Gill, Walter, Annual progress report upon state forest administration in South 
Australia for the year ended June 30th, 1920. Ann. Progress Rept. Woods and Forests Dept. 
South Australia p., 12 fig,j 4 'inaps, Adelaide, 1920. — ^This is the routine administrative 
report for the fiscal year. The work of the department is briefly summarized under the 
following captions: ^^Area of forest reserves and plantations^ areas enclosed for planting 
operations, general account of the year's planting and other forest operations, exhibits at the 
peace conference, interstate forest conference, and officers of the department." There 
are appended detailed statements of trees planted during the year and the number that 
survived, receipts and expenditures for the year, comparative revenues, expenditures, and 
legislative provision for the past 44 years, and lands purchased from the loan under act 
1028/10 for purposes of afforestation . — €. F. Korstim. 

51. Gotsche, O., F. Kiobbie, C, Bistrup, og C. W. Ahlepeldt-Laurvig. Dansk 
skovforenings forsogsskure af svensk og dansk rfidgran. [Tests of sheds of Banish and 
.Swedish red spruce made by the Danish forest association,] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 
5:182-191.1920. — Red spruce, Picea excelsa^ appears to be a trade name. In order to settle 
a dispute as to the relative durability of these 2 grades for construction purposes test sheds 
were erected, one from each species. The results show that Danish spruce is in no respect 
inferior to the Swedish. — J, A, Larsen. 

52. Grieve, J. W, A. The management of the Punjab irrigated plantations as self-con- 
tained forest estates on commercial lines. Indian Forest. 47; 103-109. 1921. — There are 
62,000 acres of irrigable land in Punjab, of which 9605 have been planted. From this planted^^iwiN 
area, a return of over 18 rupees per acre has been received annually. To put the balance of 
these lands under proper forestry would require a considerable increase in the forestry staff. 

The necessary service to handle this work is given in detail.— iV. Munns. 

53. Hiley, W. E. The financial rotation for larch. Quart. Jour. Forest. 15; 122-327. 

2 fig. 1921. — ^If the cost of the land does not exceed £20 per acre, the financial rotation 
does not exceed 40 years for 2nd quality woods or 30 years for 1st quality. Second quality 
woods should not be cut under 30 years unless unusually high prices are obtained, but 1st 
quality woods may be cut at 25 years if the cost of land does not exceed £10. Planting 1st 
quality larch soil bought at £25 per acre is a better financial investment than planting 4th 
quality larch soil obtained for £1 per acre. — C. R. Tillotson. • 
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Jour. Forest. 19: 500-505. 1921.— The 
expenditure of large sums of money by the 
! or corporations. Most of the latter class do not 
, , ^ ^ , . measures now. The reforestation could be made 

bond and taking a mortgage on the property to be released at the time of 
—M. N. Munns. 


54. Howard, M. S. A forestry enabling law, 
methods advocated for reforestation call for the 
governmental agencies or by individuals 
consider it possible to undertake such i 
secure by giving a 
timber harvesting. 

55. Jones, Owen. Forestry , in relation to engineering and architecture. 
Forest. Jour. 4: 13^134. 1921.— This paper discusses forestry principles and the 
to engineering and architecture of adequate timber supplies.— C. F. Korslian. 

K- British Columbia. Quart. Jc 

J!,'/ X u ■ ‘*®“'^rological description is given of Pseudotmga faxifi 

heterophylla, and Thuja phcata.--C. E. TtUotson. 

10- industry and'thepulpwood supply. J, 

consumption of paper has risen in this country to near! 
tons per year, or 147 pounds per capita. The decreased supplies and increased us 
S,c r/l! It possible for the forester to prove the truth of his assertions to 

it Ind wifi f P®r acre for the land i 

protection charge, give a return of 6 per cent on the i 

1919 ^^'rSTJ!!^®!' temperatunnaalingeme i skogsdistrikteme i Hord-Norge 

T-!f’ u temperature observations in the forests in northern Horway summer 19 
ridsskr. Skogbrukpvio:3^56. 4920.-Fifteen stations have been instaSL t 
norths “ore closely the relation between air temperature and seed productioi 
rn timber-line in Norway. It has been found by borings and silvieal « 
successful natural reproduction periods are about 100 years aparl not because t 
produced so seldom but because favorable temperature conditions for blossomini 
ripening require 3 seasons of relatively high air temperature. Dr HAGEM of t 
experiment station has found by testing pine seed from differentparts SorJ ay 
that from the northern timber-line, that the latter is practically vmrthSss and S 
air temperature of at least 10.5»C. must prevail during the penod otXelT m 
temperature often falls below this in the northern sentir 


Australian 

importance 


f S Craven. Forest soils of Wales. Quart, Jour Forest 15- 

no shfrn^ ® growing on soils of divers geological origin 

tHudtTd?r" fT coniferous specie? provided 

titude, and a few other factors are favorable.— C. R. Tillotson. 

forest fires. Monthly Weather Rev. 49: 149-162 

telS tS factorrrr^’ I'*-*’® been made by foresters and meteor^ 

^re ate the factors of climate and forest fires. The purpose of the present paper 

ftaZS^^^^^ -® ®®-®ident Jith agreSy 

ideSTn rtlTm.- f r® ®“®® evaporation is a climatic 

Slfte or^b?: '' temperature, humidity, and wind, the influence 
^ ^ offset by a pronounced change in either or both of the other two 

Tnd 2 **"1 <o™t fires is Bliikinely brought 

Zfi™ if “ <!•.. not foUow"us3“ 

wmdSeMouSu,i.re T "lurngo. in reUtive humidity only. lu southern 
eserts hrintr. o ^ *“P®’^tant. For example, an east wind blowing directly 
n >-®®’^ltbig in extraordinary dryness 2 I 

examming the vapor pressure data for the period 1911-1920, it was found 


i 
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that in those years and months in which the average vapor pressure remained high a very 
small number of fires occurred, while in those years and months with a relatively low average 
vapor pressure there were uniformly periods of extreme hazard, during which many bad fires 
occurred. — E. N, Munns» 

61. Olmsted, Fredeeick E. l^ational control of forest devastation. Jour. Forest, 

19: 468-478. 1921. — The text of the new Capper Bill is given in full with an analysis of the 
sections and how the bill would act to control the devastation now caused by the lumber 
industry. — E,N»Munns. 

62. Roig, J. T. Legislacion forestal y reservas forestales. Kecesidad de nna legislacidn 

forestal. [Forests^ legislation and forest reserves.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3: i 

366-369. 1920. 

63. Salt, Harold. A tanning survey of the west. Australian Forest. Jour. 4: 117-118. 

1921 . — A note is presented on the sources of supply and the possibilities of a tanning survey f 

in studying the tannin contents of all parts of a tree. — C. F, Korstian* > 

64. Salt, Harold. Forestry and the manufacture of tanning extracts. Australian Forest. ; 

Jour. 4: 118-119. 1921. — The note concerns the relation of forestry to stability in the manu- 
facture of tanning extracts. — C. F, Korsiian, 

65. Smythies, E. ,A., and S. H. Howard. Taper curves and constants for saL Indian i 

Forest. 47: 161-164. ^ fig, 1921, — The taper factor for .sal has been found to be a constant I 

for all diameter classes and that for trees from 3 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches in girth the 

ratio . ^ !; 

Breast high diameter over bark 

; — == a constant 

Diameter at x without bark ^ ; 

where x is any chosen height on the stem ^bove breast height. From these points a curve i 

may be constructed giving the taper constant which holds very close to the actual. This i 

method may be used to determine the diameter at half height for use in volume calculations. — ; 

E, N,,Munns, j 

^ '""V " ■ ■. ■"■''I 

66. Snell, Walter H. The relation of the moisture content of wood to its decay. Paper j 

Trade Jour. 72^«: 44-46. 2 fig, 1921. — The author contributes to the discussion of the feasi- f 

bility of spraying log piles for the prevention of fire, emphasizing the effect of this spraying J: 

upon decay. Mxjench^s data are cited as well as experiments of the writer upon 5 fungi. • 

It is shown that the moisture-decay curve varies inversely with the specific gravity of the ^ | 

wood. Sixty per cent of water (150 per cent calculated upon oven dry weight) prevented i 

decay in loblolly pine sap and 67 per cent (200 per cent on oven dry weight) in Sitka spruce. ; 

Inasmuch as it has previously been shown that logs sprayed a short time contained 52-60 ^ 

per cent of water, and as the pulp logs are of about the same density as the loblolly pine sap, ; 

it is concluded that spraying for fire protection carries with it no danger of favoring serious 

loss through decay. — W, H, Snell, ! 

67. Staf, H. Eikenhakhout, [Oak coppice.] Tijdschr. Nederland. Heidemaatschap*- 

pij 33:215-218.' 1921. — High prices for bark and the demand for fuel led to extensivcr^V^^I y 
planting of oak, especially on the heaths of the Veiurve. ‘ Bark prices are given for the- \ i 
period 1874-1920. Plantations on lowlands are liable to injury by late spring frosts, and ; 

mildew frequently causes some loss. Oak can be followed by pine forests. — J, C. Th, Uphof, j 

68. Star, H. Het dunnen van dennenbosschen. [Thinning of pine forests.] Tijdschr. 

Nederland. Heidemaatschappij 33: 158-160. 1921. ; 

69. Stoate, T. N. Sylvicultural notes: Pinus insignis. Australian Forest. Jouf. 3: ; 

275-277, 325-327. 1920; 4: 9-11, 37-39, 106-107: 1921. — ^A silvicultural discussion is presented 
summarizing the information available on soil and climatic requirements, the establishment ; 
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and composition of the crop, the selection and development of the forest nursery site 
sowing, care of seedlings, transplanting, season of planting, spacing, planting^opera’tioni 
p anting methods, rotation, and cleanings of this important exotic species.— C. P.^Korsiian 

T Director of Forests for the year ended 

June, . Ann. Progress Kept. Queensland Forest Service. p. Brisbane, 1920 —This fq 

the usual routine report for the year. The work of the Service is summered undl tV 

filvicTinr^'T' financial, forest organization, logging operttiot 

silvical investigation and experiment, forest products research, forest protection f oS™,’ 

and engineermg, forest reservation, the timber market, administration! interstate andfmS 
Personnel.” Appendices include a report for the 6 month.s ended June 30 ^1019 
the ^rence the Mperial Forestry Conference, forestry in Queensland, afd reve: 

nue. ihe duty of exploitation and of actually deliverine the rf ^ ^ 

dir«tly from the .tump to th.aork.t ho b«,u kddod to the Forest SorvleL-C K 

ih .estoru yellow phre ..„df"“e mS .Td»L\ tKS'’’ “T ft” 

sjoom After ehopplu* . hole in the opwe.d .1 J le boe . S™f. °b , * 

the tree down m a short time. With recently killed trees i i 

trunk n. ..,h „ .ngl. „ to i.tome.t „d in »e “herrSrTi. Sw“Seh ? 

.ucee,.fully drop, the tree. About 2,000 eere. were e.vemd end 4 oSlIrei “ red —15 
116 trees per man per day at a cost of 6 cents per tree and 14 cents per acre Such 
of great practical value as such burning can be done about areas!)f high'fir! hazlrd 

Z^SZZ * «•« 

GENETICS 

Geokge H, Shtjll, Editor 
J. P. Kelly, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 23, 162, 177, 182) 

:r^:NiSratp^riS^^^ ^ 

r pi. 1920.-The autSelfeJerth^!? Nicotianae.] Boll. Technico 1920‘; 4Sp., 

elementary forms, intermediate between 

G. Don. These sections are eharacWod f the sections Bmtioa and Petuniodes of 
but by the shapes of the stigmas. A nlant of a ^ hy flower shapes as originally described 
from a garden variety of Petunia. Three seeds from°thi/c**e*^* 

a plant which in appearance duplicated N tahn^., seminated; one produced 

possibility of error which mUrbTstlftedtr fU^^T^^ T* 

f-h.. H, b..iey. ito 

proving the type is dependent upon the occurrence of bud ^ 

their frequency. In order to chflT,o.J»!;!r- ® ^ , mutations; its practicability, upon 

or plants grown from bud variants of a relatfvlfrn**^^ through bud selection, bud variations, 

Thus far data available are not sufficient to iustifv^anv discovered. 

Of increasing the yield of deciduous 
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74. Blakesleb, a. F. The Globe mutant in the jimson weed (Batnra Stramoninm). 

Genetics 6 : 241-264. 1921. — The Globe mutant is distingnished as a seedling by its broad 
entire first leaves. In the first leaves of 98 Globes, length divided by breadth averaged 1.5; 
while in 98 normal sibs of these Globes it averaged 2.1. Globe plants have more closely over- 
lapping and broader leaves, which are less toothed; the capsules are depressed globose, and 
have stouter spines. Globe seedlings are less vigorous than normals. Globes selfed gave 
4403 Globes to 16,075 normals, a percentage of 21.5. Globes pollinated by normals gave 017 
Globes to 235rnormals, or 28.1 per cent of Globes. crossed by Globe pollen gave 

57 Globes to 3362 normals, or only 1.7 per cent of Globes. Normal sibs of Globes selfed pro- 
duced only 4 Globes to 2072 normals, or 0.2 per cent. In other normal lines 24 apparently 
original Globe mutations were found, together with 38, 108 normal plants, which is a percentage 
of 0.06. However, one line extensively grown gave a disproportionately large number of these 
Globes. The other 11 mutants of Batura selfed gave 0.2 per cent of Globes, and when crossed 
by normal pollen, 0.3 per cent; while normals crossed by pollen of these mutants gave 0,1 
per cent. — Nineteen normal plants gave an average of 2.7 per cent of bad pollen, while 7 Globes 
at the same time averaged 7 .9 per cent, over 1000 grains being counted from each plant. Other 
extensive pollen counts gave similar results. — Selection for 10 generations failed to increase 
the number of Globes in the progeny. — The Globes show 12 and 13 chromosomes in the pollen 
mother-cells after the reduction division. It is presumed that the pollen grains with 13 chro- 
mosomes • rarely function, and either that some of the 13-chromosome egg cells do not func- 
tion, or that the 25-chromosome zygotes are less viable than the 24-chromosome zygotes 
in the early stages. — John Belling. 

75. Blaringhem, L. Sur lepollen dulin et la degenerescence des varietes cultivees pour la 
fibre. [On the pollen of fiax and the degeneration of varieties cultivated for fiber.] Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1603-1604. 1921. — ^The degeneration of flax is considered to be 
due to genetic rather than climatic influences. Hybrids between different cultivated annual 
flaxes and the wild biennial L. angustifoUum are fertile but give pollen some of which is par- 
tially aborted. The large pollen grains are variable in size and shape. All the annual flaxes 
cultivated for grain are early-maturing, homogeneous in type, and give perfect, uniform pollen. 
Most of the fiber flaxes are heterogeneous in type, and their pollen is irregular or a small 
proportion is even aborted; these facts make it possible to suppose that these flaxes have had 
a remote hybrid ancestry. One strain of fiber flax of Bussian origin was found to be uniform, 
early, well fixed in type, and to have perfect and very regular pollen. The selection of fiber 
flaxes based on a study of the pollen of isolated strains continued through several successive 
generations is recommended as a procedure for avoiding degeneration of the common varie- 
ties. — D. F. Jones. 

76. Bridges, C. B. Proof of non-disjunction for the fourth chromosome of Drosophila 

melanogaster. Science S3: 308, 1921. — The author states that he secured genetic evidence 
of non-disjunction of the 4th chromosome in Drosophila melanogaster during the summer of 
1920 and obtained cytological verification later the same year. He then shows that the genetic 
evidence recently given by Little (Science 53 : 167. 1921) is susceptible of interpretation as 

due either to the presence of a new, less extreme eyeless allelomorph, or to a dominant 4th- 
chromosome minus modifying factor, as well as to non-disjunction. — H, H. Plough. 

77. Bridges, Calvin B. White ocelli— an example of a “slight’’ mutant character with-., 
normal viability, Biol. Bull. 38 : 231-236. 1920. — ^A description and genetic data of a mutation 
in D. melanogaster in which the ocelli or simple eyes are white instead of the normal brown 
color are given. The gene producing this effect is located in the 3rd chromosome between 
hairless and rough. The mutation is very slightly different from the, normal, though definite 
and easily distinguished. It causes no diminished viability and actually persisted in mixed 
mass cultures for fully 175 generations without selection. Such a mutant might survive in 
nature, and if slightly advantageous might supplant the original type.— JET. H, Plough^ 
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78. Bkiggs, H. H. Hereditary congenital ptosis with report of 64 cases conforming tn tt, 

Mendehan rale of dominance. Trans. Amer. Ophthalmol. Soc. 16:257^270. 1918 3 ® 

13 based on 128 persons m 6 generations, descendants of a single affected female and ^ 5^ 
tutmg a family of southern mountaineers. Of the entire numbt .?'vi7affe“S TL T-' 
and 64 were normal; all the former had an affected parent exceot and n J ^ T 
evidence concerning the parent is not conclusive. The author diLusses the Mrn‘der 
of inheritance and considers that his “cases conform to the Mendelian law nf dn 
The paper IS illustrated with portraits and a pedigree chart; a review of the litera+^rn 
subject and a bibliography of 46 numbers are added.— J/oiaard J. Banker. °° 

79. Briggs, H. H. Hereditary congenital ptosis with report of 64 cases conforming, tn ti, 
Mendelian rale of dominance. Amer. Jour. Ophthalmol III 2* 408-2.17 loio mt,® u the 
published in Trans. Amer. Ophthalmol. Soc 16- 255-‘>7fi ' iqis 

zuchto?e?° Trir; und Inzucht bei den Eldinger Weizen- 

81. Cakothebs, E. Eubanob. Genetical behavior of heteromomhir Bnmni 

mosomesof Circotettk (Orthoptera). Jour. Morphol. 35 : 457-483 l^T-Both ?' 

Citir !?'»:“ Lr "*• t »' '“•>» *”<“5 

6 telomitic, and the other 6 maTrStSeLTl fr If 9 l^rge atelomitic, 

vidual. ThecomplexforthefemaLiSllfe^ constant for an indi- 

gives constantly 10 large atelomitic chromosomes t +7 ^'dditional accessory which 

the accessory are atelomitic 3 are constanflv telo spematocyte 4 chromosomes and 

deals particularly with the author’s experiments in thf*^ out. The paper 

plant which has been found This is a dioecious 

male and 56 per cent feral plLrTyippTyS^Uen ^ 

^0 modify the ratio even more When „„ u ^ different amounts it was possible 

females in the progeny increas^ 12 ner epn77 7 f PoUen was used the number of 
but a small amount of pollen had been applied %he^ P*’°f®“y4*'0“ Plants on which 

changed by cutting off the style soon after nolUn .^^P^^^jon of males to females was also 
reached the ovules. In 1 case the nrovenv f i ^ l>efore, all the pollen tubes had 

and 31 per cent male plants. Both 7fT£e ^ ^ ^ produced 69 per cent female 

pollen grains have a more vigorous pollen tu^ 0^7.7* indicate that the female-producing 

If iTdaS.' Whin o?d 
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pollen. When very old pollen was used no itemale plants were produced. However, the plants 
were so few, — due to the large number of undeveloped seeds, —that the results are not entirely 
significant. The author concludes that in nature the factors tending to influence the sex 
ratio in one direction are, as a rule, equal to those acting in the opposite direction so that the 
net result is approximately a 1 .T ratio. This ratio may in some cases be modified by artificial 
means.; — P, C* Mangelsdorf, * 

83. CzAJA, A. Th. [German Eev. of: Chambeklaif, Charges J. Grouping and muta- 

tion in Botrychium. Bot. Gaz. 70 : 387-398. 11 fig, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 1735).] 
Zeitschr. Bot, 13:472-473. ^ 

84. Dorset, M. J. Some characteristics of open-pollinated seedlings of the Malinda 
apple. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. ScL 16 ; 36-42. 1919 [1920], — ^A large number of seedlings from 
open-pollinated fruit of the Malinda apple were planted and studied for the following charac- 
ters: Resistance to cold, age of bearing, and characters of the fruit. Standing in close prox- 
imity to the Malincl,a apple were such varieties as Oldenburg, Wealthy, Scott Winter, Hibernal, 
Pattens Greening, Northwestern Greening, and a number of other varieties. The Malinda 
seed was selected especially for the hardiness of the tree and the long-keeping quality of its 
fruit. — During selection a large number of seedlings were discarded as inferior or unworthy. 
Of the 3879 original seedlings 49.1 per cent were removed because of their wild- type or stunted 
growth, 20.8 per cent were discarded because of inferior fruit, and 30.1 per cent were selected 
for further study. Two-thirds of these selected trees were retained because of their superior 
fruit and the remaining I because they had not come into bearing; girdling processes failed 
to hasten the period of fruit-bearing. The author points out that while all of the seedlings 
originated from the same known tree a great variation in the age at which they come into bear- 
ing is found among them. The question is raised as to whether the early-bearing habit of 
seedlings will be transmitted to orchard trees when propagated from them by vegetative 
means. — ^Among the pronounced variations found in the seedlings were extreme cases in sweet- 
ness and acidity of fruit, keeping quality, and resistance to cold.— Prom the material studied 
the author concludes that the named varieties of apples are only rare or extreme variations 
within the species, and that unless certain varieties vary in the proportion of inferior types in 
the progeny, these open-pollinated seedlings give a fair index as to the expectations in the 
Pi of inter- varietal combinations. — L. E. Detjen. 

85. Dykes, W. R. Irises of the future. Gard. Qhron. 69: 258. 1921. — ^Notes are given 
on a considerable number of Ins species, with comments on their behavior when crossed, or 
suggestions as to the probable results of crossing. “Iris pseudacorus seems to reproduce it- 
self with whatever pollen the flowers are fertilized, and nothing seems able to fertilize 
I. foetidissima except its own pollen.” — J, Marion Shull, 

86. Eyster, W. H. The linkage relations between the factors for tunicate ear and starchy 
sugary endosperm in maize. Genetics 6 : 209-240. 1921. — ^A study of the linkage relations of 
the tunicate or podded-ear character with 30 other mutant factors of maize is reported. The 
only linkage found was with the sugary endosperm of the seeds, confirming the obser- 
vations of Jones and Gallastegtti; but where these authors found 8 per cent of crossing over 
between the tunicate and sugary factors the author finds 27 per cent in the megasporocytes 
and 35 per cent in the microsporocytes. In the test with the ramose character of the inflores- 
cence the results confirm the observations of Collins and the author concludes with him that 
homozygous tunicate plants are sterile. — J, H. Kempton, 

87. Pratextr, j. L. La nature hgreditaire du pelage sauvage du lapin. [The heredity of 
the wild coat pattern of the rabbit.] 11 p. Imprimerie G. Bothy : Ixelles Bruxelles, 1920. — ^The 
author gives a minute description of the coat color of the wild rabbit and its minor variations. 
He believes that this pattern is complex genetically as well as somatically. He finds ces^ain 
elements of it apparently dissociated from others, in the black-and-tan pattern. His crosses 
indicate that black-and-tan differs from black by a dominant unit factor and he assumes that 
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the wild pattern involves a 2nd dominant factor. He is therefore surprised to find that he 
obtains merely monohybrid ratios in crosses of wild with either black, or black-and-tan; 
this he explains by selective fertilization. As to minor variations of the wild pattern, the 
author finds that a dark under color on the belly is dominant over pure white and gives mono- 
hybrid ratios in back-crosses and Fg. — Sewall Wright. 

88. Fetjwikth, C. Zu * ‘Wicke mit ImsenfSrmigem Samen.” [To ‘‘Vetches with lens- 
shaped seeds*^’] Zeitschr. Pfianzenzticht. 8: 89. 192L— Quotations are given from an original 
article by P. A. Wiegmann, “tlber die Bastarderzeugung im Pfianzenreiche/^ Vieweg, 1828. — 
Wieginann planted vetch and lentils together and saved seeds from each separately. Seeds 
from the vetch parent produced plants which were similar to the mother plant but bore fiat, 
compressed seeds of paler color; hence, resembling the lentil seeds. These plants appeared 
to breed true for their hybrid characters . — €. M. Woodworth. 

89. Funkquist, H. The inheritance of the muzzle color in the cattle breed of Stjernsund, 
Hereditas 1 : 343-363. 1920. — Inbreeding has been followed in this breed for 30 years and the 
animals are therefore closely related. The muzzles are light- and dark-colored; the former 
are termed flesh-colored and the latter black, lead, or slate-colored. Those that are spotted 
or slightly pigmented are termed mixed. — The study is largely made from the descendants of 
11 bulls. Tables for each of these bulls are given, showing the muzzle color of each descendant 
and that of the dam of each descendant. Of the 11 sires used, 6 were pigmented, 3 mixed, 
and 2 flesh-colored. The matings of these 6 pigmented sires gave the following results : When 
mated with pigmented dams, 225 pigmented, 48 mixed, and 11 flesh-colored; when mated with 
mixed dams, 45 pigmented, 44 mixed, and 18 flesh-colored; when mated with flesh-colored 
dams, 79 pigmented, 64 mixed, and 46 flesh-colored. — The mating of the 3 mixed sires gave the 
following results: When mated with pigmented dams, 51 pigmented, 13 mixed, and 6 flesh- 
colored; when mated with mixed dams, 16 pigmented, 18 mixed, and 16 flesh-colored; when 
mated with flesh-colored dams, 9 pigmented, 9 mixed, and 16 flesh-colored. — The matings of the 
2 flesh-colored bulls gave the following results: When mated with pigmented dams, IS pig- 
mented, 16 mixed, and 11 flesh-colored; when mated with mixed dams, 3 pigmented, 4 mixed, 
and 7 flesh-colored; when mated with flesh-colored dams, 5 pigmented, 10 mixed, and 10 
flesh-colored. — It is believed that the following 2 hypotheses explain the inheritance of muzzle 
color: 1. There is an inhibiting factor preventing the intensity factors from acting. The 
flesh-colored muzzle is due to the presence of this inhibiting factor or to the absence of the 
intensity factors. 2. There is a yellow pigment factor epistatic to the intensity factors pro- 
ducing dark pigment. The flesh-colored mxizzle is due to the presence of this yellow pigment 
factor or to the absence of the intensity factors. — B. R. Graves. 

90. Gowen, J. W. The variation of milk secretion with age in Jersey cattle. Maine 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 286. J^9-60. 1920, — From a study of 1741 8-months milk records, it 
was found that yield of milk changed definitely with age and that this change was logarithmic 
and not linear. If growth of the mammary gland is a logarithmic function of age a causal 
relation may exist between this and yield of milk, due to an increase in the number of cells 
rather than to an increase in the ability of cells to secrete milk. — B. Roberts. 

91. GtriNiEK, Ph. Variations de sexualite dioicite et dimorphisme sexuel chez le Pinus 
moutana Mill, et le P. sylvestris L, [Variations in sexuality, dioeciousness, and sexual di- 
morphism in Pinus montana and P. sylvestris L.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 84 : 94-96. 1921 
Finns montana Mill, and P. sylvestris L., normally monoecious, were found to show a tendency 
toward dioeciousness associated with the development of the trees. The production of fertile 
pistillate branches is dependent upon vigorous vegetative growth, without which only fertile 
staminate branches are produced. Young trees tend to function as females while older trees 
become male-functioning only, as do also trees which have been grown under unfavorable 
conditions, — D. F. Jones. 
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92. Habckee, Valentin. Allgemeine Vererbtmsglehre. [General genetics.] X cm., 
ix + M4 P-f fig* Friedr. Yieweg & Sohn: Braunschweig, 1921. — ^The book consists 
of 37 chapters arranged in 7 sections. The contents of these 7 sections, together with the 
author's views of chief theoretical interest, are briefly as follows: Section I. Early known 
facts of heredity in man and domestic animals and the development of ideas of heredity are 
reviewed. The author gives (1) the early classification of facts of heredity by means of so- 
called ^flaws''; (2) statistical laws, as those of ancestral contributions, regression (Galton); 
(3) development of statistical methods; and (4) origin and methods of genealogy. — Section II 
is devoted to (1) morphological basis of heredity; (2) structure, chemistry, and physiology 
of protoplasm; (3) cell theory and structure of nucleus. The division of organisms into cells 
is held to be significant in the development of form and in physiological processes. Several 
theories of the mechanics of cell division are discussed without special support of any one. 
Somatic and germ cells are recognized early in embryonic development. Maturation and 
structure of mature germ cells, attraction of egg and sperm, and the process of fertilization 
are described. Complete or partial separation of egg chromosomes and sperm chromosomes 
(gonomery) in early spindles or nuclei of the embryo is described in several cases. The history 
of germ cells in plants is briefly related. Size differences among chromosomes may be due, in 
some cases, at least, to unequal growth of the chromosomes. The number of chromosomes is 
given for many species, and the variation in number within single species and among species 
of larger groups is described. Diminution in the size of chromosomes in evolution appears to 
occur simultaneously with a decrease in number. Maturation divisions in animals are homolo- 
gized with those in plants. Maturation is regarded phylogenetically as rudimentary spore 
formation. — Section III. Older morphological theories of heredity (Darwin's pangenesis, 
G ALTON'S stirps, etc.) are discussed. Continuity of germ-plasm is regarded by the author 
as forming the foundation of the theory of heredity. The mechanistic theories of NXgeli, 
Roux, Weism ANN, and others are described. The contrast between nucleus and cytoplasm 
as agents in heredity has been over-emphasized for in general the action of the 2 is harmonious. 
Though it is conceivable that somatic induction may impress changes upon germ cells follow- 
ing somatic modification, it is scarcely possible that the chain of events would be reversed and 
produce the same somatic modification in the offspring. The medical practice of calling dis- 
eases hereditary when they are merely congenital, owing to germinal or intra-uterine infection, 
is criticized. Satisfactory evidence of the inheritance of injuries, functional changes, and 
psychic acquisitions has never been produced; but practical breeders and some others believe 
in such inheritance. An explanation of supposed inheritance of acquired characters by paral- 
lei induction, especially indirect parallel induction (through sense organs and the nervous 
system), is given with implied approval. Parallel activation, calling into action certain ones 
of a limited number of capacities in the parent, and offspring, may be the explanation of 
some cases. Parallel reduction, loss of certain characteristics through general chemical 
change in both parent and offspring, is suggested to explain some cases. Similar 
modifications of parent and offspring may also easily arise owing to general weakening 
through poisons (germinal injury, blastophthoria). New hereditary factors have been 
produced (Tower's beetles) by direct environmental action on germ cells. Besides offering 
the usual explanation for xenia and certain bizarre phenomena, the author suggests that 
in some cases these phenomena may be the result of hormone (?) action of the male ele- 
ments. Graft hybrids are described. Weismann's system of idants, ids, determinants, and 
biophores is discussed in relation to maturation, amphimixis, and embryonic development, 
with brief comment in view of more recently discovered phenomena. Weismann's theory is 
regarded as neo-preformationist, in contrast to those of 0 . Hertwig and others which are 
neo-epigenetic. — Section IV. The development of pre-Mendelian ideas of heredity, termi- 
nology, classification of hybrids, and sterility are discussed. Menoel's law is separated into 
3 parts: Law of uniformity in Fi, law of segregation, and law of independent assortment; 
the widespread application of these laws is demonstrated by numerous examples. Presence 
and absence hypothesis is accepted in explanations. Multiple allelomorphs, such as factors for 
gray, black, and chocolate in mice, are defined as 2 or more factors which represent different 
grades of the same character. Cases of polymery are discussed. Inheritance of sex, sex- 
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iked inheritance, and intersexuality are explained. Sex determination takes place either 
fore, at, or after fertilization. Exceptions to MendeFs laws are found in reversible domi- 
,nce, fluctuation of unit characters, and irregular ratios; these have been explained by aux- 
ary hypotheses, such as inhibiting factors, linkage, repulsion, reduplication, differential 
3rtality, incompatibility, etc. The Mend elian theory is in harmony with the corpuscular 
eory of Weismann, mutation theory, genotype theory, and evolution and selection theory, 
le author thinks it probable that continuous variation of germ-plasm occurs under the 
ect of environment and selection; in unicellular organisms it always results in visibly con- 
mous variations, while in multicellular ones the results may appear as discontinuous varla- 
)ns. — Section V. Many characters are shown to depend on physiological features of embry- 
ic development; complexly determined characters are more likely to exhibit impure 
pregation than simple ones; difference is attributed to ferments; characters complex in de- 
lopment are more likely to be of selective value. Extreme cases of complex causation may 
irighly species-specialized; intermediate cases are species-forming characters. Characters 
md in many species are usually simple in development and inheritance. Simple characters 
man persist in hybrid races, complex ones tend to disappear. The inheritance of numerous 
man traits is described.— Section VI. Individuality of chromosomes is no longer to be 
farded as a working hypothesis, but as a well-grounded theory. The author doubts the cor- 
of the theory of parasynapsis and splitting of chromosomes as accounting for forma- 
n of tetrads, holding that these phenomena may be partly due to accident, and partly to 
ufact; but he recognizes that Mendelian heredity is better explained by that theory than by 
osynapsis. The SuTTO]sr-BovEEi chromosome theory of heredity is outlined. The chro- 
^ome theory of sex is considered almost universally accepted. Some form of quantitative 
tey fits the facts better than the hypothesis that there are specific genes for sex as for other 
itraeters; but both theories are objectionable. The author believes that X chromosomes 
indices, not causes; the relation of metabolism to sex supports the index-hypothesis, 
of MoRaA^r's theories of linear arrangement and crossing over await discoveries in forms 
atddition to Drosophila. Purity of gametes is proved, but that segregation is effected by 
■b.etion division is still in doubt; there is much evidence of somatic segregation. The 
Jhor suggests the nucleoplasma theory to account for unequal cell divisions, including 
f^ation of genes. Materials passing from the nucleus to the cytoplasm, or produced in 
cytoplasm under the infiuences of the nucleus, may be equally divided at cell division, or 
f be sorted out (segregated); these substances may in turn influence the nature of the 
leus* Quantitative relations are supposed to determine dominance. — Final Section. 
>ugli a knowledge of Mendelian phenomena has led to few striking improvements in domes- 
iied animals, it has made, intelligible many puzzling phenomena, such as instability of 
species, atavism, individual potency, effects of inbreeding, heterosis, limits of artificial 
biipn, and correlation, and has been useful in anthropology —A. Franklin Shull. 

Habban, H. V., AND S. Anthony. Development of barley kernels in normal and 
ped spikes and the limitations of awnless and hooded varieties. Jour. Agric. Res. 19: 
473. 1020, — Removal of awns at flowering time results in (1) a lessened deposit of dry 

in the kernel, especially of starch; and (2) an increased deposit of ash in the rachis of 
spike. The awn functions as a depository for ash and its removal causes the surplus ash 
ccnmulate in the rachis. This ash accumulation causes brittleness of the spike and. con- 
tendency to shatter. Hooded and awnless sorts have raehises more brittle than 
drts, also yield less grain. The production of high-yielding strains of these types 
ssibie by using parents having a low percentage of ash in the raehises. — The substi- 
smooth for scabrous armed sorts is suggested as likely to meet the objections of 
md feeders of barley. The production of such sorts equal in yield to the latter is a 
5§5|ask of the plant breeder.— F. P. Bussell. 


Hesdop. The variation of Primula farinosa L. in County Durham. 
7: 21-25. 1921. — ^Variations are described in P. farinosa found in the mountains 
fig the Durham coast, Many of the variations are similar to those attributed to 
Ration. The isolation of desirable types is attributed to the isolation of factors 


.Q latent . — Karl Sax* 
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95 Haviland, Maud D. Preliminary note on antennal variation in an Aphis (Myzus 
ribis Linn.). Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 20: 35^. 1920.-The author reports thatwithm 

a single clone of MyzMsriftis ratios of certain antennal lengths to head breadth decreased with 

feeding on red-blistered leaves and increased with feeding on green unblistered leaves. Trans- 
ference of red-fed individuals to green food indicated persistence of the eflects of red food for 
2 or 3 generations. — J. F. Kelly. 

96. Hein S. A. Aeendsen. Studies on variation in the meal-worm, Tenebrio molitor. 
I. Biological aad genetical notes on Tenebrio molitor. Jour- Genetics 10 : 227-264. J6 fig. 
1920 —Tenebrio molitor is a common beetle belonging to the senes Heteromera. m which the 
1st and 2nd pairs of legs have 5 j oints to the toes but the 3rd pa,ir only 4. As there are over 
15 000 species of Heteromera, this character may be considered to have remained fixed for 
millions of years. Nevertheless, on examining 35,247 individuals of T. molitor, no less than 
60 were found with 5 joints in the posterior toes. Breeding from these gave only negative 
results, the character apparently being not inherited; but on the other hand,, when beetles, 
with fewer joints in the toes than normal, were bred together, the character was found to be 
inherited. Variations in the color of the eyes were found; the normal eye is intense blMk. 
Cream-white eyes show sex-limited descent; red eyes are apparently not sex-limited. The 
larvae show variations in color and structure, which were studied. Numerous details are 
given concerning the life-history and characters of the species.— T. D. A. Cockerell. 

97. Jackson, Hartley H. T. A hybrid deer of the F. generation. Jour. Mammalogy 2 : 
140-143 Ivl 1 fi-Q 1921 — On the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains m the otate oi 
Washington there is' a limited area in which the ranges of the mule deer, Odocoileus hemionus 
hemionus, and the Columbian black-tailed deer, 0. columManus coZamfemims, overlap. In the 
wild state these 2 species have been known to hybridize, but the Fs individual reported 
was bred in captivity. The Pi sire of this specimen (now No. 223,685 U. S National Museum, 
Biological Survey Collection) was sired by a full-blooded mule deer out of a bl^k-tailed doe. 
The Fi dam was sired by a full-blooded black-tail buck out of a mule doe Each of these 
individuals was bom and raised in captivity. Nevertheless, there were no data available on 
the traits of the parental generation or the Fi parents, so a comparison ^ith the 2 pure species 
in general was aU that was possible. The author draws 2 conclusions : (1) The Fx hybrids are 
fertile among themselves despite widespread recognition of the parents as distinct species, 
(2) certain unit characters are transmitted to the offspring in addition to characters that are 
apparently intermediate in nature. The F, individual was essentially a mule deer m shape 
and size of horn, in shape of the post-orbital region of the skull, m the size of the metatarsal 
tands, and in the general body size. It showed the black-tailed character of 0. columUanne 
columhianus, howQYer, — Edivard N, Wentworth. 

98. Jeffrey, E. C. The geographical distribution of hybrids. Science S3 : 656. 1921.— 
The author objects to criticisms directed against Brainbrd and Peitersen (see Bot. Absts. 
8 Entry 233) for classifying as hybrids blackberry {Bubus) forms vdiich occur outside the 
rLnge of the supposed parents. Instances are cited from Kbp.nee in support of the “n- 
tenLn “that absence of one or both parent species of a supposed hybrid in a given region is 
no valid argument against the hybrid origin of such an intermediate form. -R. E. Clausen. 

99 Jones, L. E., J. C. Walker, and W. B. Tisdale. Fusarium resistant ^bbage. 
Wisconsin Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 48. 3J^p.,10flg. 1920.-Cabbage yellows, widespread 

in the eastern U. S. A., is caused by the fungus Fusarium congluiinans Wollenw. 1 he fungus 
penetrates the root hairs, pushing through the cortical tissues imtil it reaches the vascular 
system. This leads to the death of the vascular tissues followed by a slow yellowing of t e 
aerial parts. Soil remains infected almost indefinitely. The y 

depends on seasonal conditions as aggressive host invasion occurs only at relatively high tem- 
peLtures, 17“C. and above.-As a result of careful selection experiments conclusion, was 
reached that resistance is due to heritable differences (multiple factors) and that by s^ectio“ 
of resistant heads from “sick” soil a PasariMm-resistant strain may be secured. Disease 
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resistance does not seem to be incompatible with any other of the commonly recognized cab- 
bage characters. — ^The method which has proved most desirable is the selection of resistant 
plants; the growing of resistant heads in isolation, and the obtaining of self-fertilized seed; 
and mass selection from those cultures which show the greatest degree of resistance. Strains 
produced by this method have been distributed, and have proved resistant in other states. — 
E. K, Hayes, 

100. Joed AN, David Stake. The inbred descendants of Charlemagne: a glance at the 
scientific side of genealogy. Sci. Monthly 13 : 481-492. 1921 . — A chart of American genealogy 
from the 12th century to the present and showing the lines of descent of hundreds of well 
known families, by Miss Sarah Louise Kimball, of Palo Alto, California, furnishes the basis 
for the author^s discussion. This chart is only a fragment of the genealogy of a single person. 
By calculating the descendants and comparing with the population, it becomes evident that 
the intervening individuals are reckoned over and over again. The tangled lineage of the 
English people gives a clue to th^ origin and persistence of racial traits. The law of primo- 
geniture led to noble and peasant of the same blood. The ancestral record of George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, George V, Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Robert Edward Lee, 
and others, is given, showing that for over 200 years the line is identical. — L, Pace, 

101. KiiATT, Bbethold. Beitrage zur Sexualphysiologie des Schwammspinners. [Con- 
tributions to the sexual physiology of the gypsy moth.] Biol. Zentraibi. 40; 539-558, 1920.— 
Results of a study of oviposition are reported. The female genitalia and the process of copula- 
tion are described in detail; oviposition takes place in the dark only. Normal mated females 
lay eggs in a solid mass covered with wool and cemented together. Unmated females, after 
prolonged delay, produce a few scattered eggs and die with egg-filled abdomens. Normal 
females mated with completely castrated males or normal males when ejaculation has been 
prevented produce a few scattered eggs,— rudimentary oviposition. Matings of normal females 
with males castrated as caterpillars, and therefore still possessing accessory glands, produce 
rudimentary oviposition although such males produce a small spermatophore lacking sperm. 
Successive matings of a normal female with a number of incompletely castrated males produce 
rudimentary oviposition. Completely castrated females and others in which the connection 
between the ovary and oviduct is broken show normal desire for copulation and normal activi- 
ties of oviposition— ^'oviposition without eggs.'' Castrated females mated with castrated 
males show the activities of rudimentary oviposition . The author concludes that the presence 
of eggs is not essential to the normal activities of females. Darkness plus tactile stimulus 
of the penis are sufficient to produce rudimentary oviposition. Darkness plus tactile stimulus 
and the presence of sperm in motion are necessary for normal oviposition,— P. W, Whiting, 

102. Kruger, Paul. Studien an Cirripedien. [Studies on Cirripedes.] Zei tschr. Indukt, 
Abstamm- u. Vererb. 24: 105-158. 18 fig. 1920.— Sex conditions in barnacles are compared 
with those in plants; for example, relations in the genus Ibla are compared with Corbens' 
studies of Bryonia. The occurrence of hermaphroditism, dioecism, trioecism, androdioecism, 
gynodioecism, and parthenogenesis in. various groups of barnacles is discussed from the point 
of view of Mendelian heredity, cytology, and phylogeny. A brief review of sex conditions is 
given for other groups, especially mollusks. The problem of sex-determination may be at- 
tacked by crossing hermaphroditic and dioecious species for example, by studying sex-iinkage, 
or by cy tological investigation of gametogenesis. A special study of the androdioecious spe- 
cies, Scalpellum scalpellum, was made at Kristineberg, Sweden ; the study included the mor- 
phology and distribution of developmental stages and cytoiogical conditions, especially in 
relation to chromosomes. Three forms of gametogenesis, — ovogenesis and spermatogenesis 
of' f'be^ heimaphrodite, and spermatogenesis of the male, — show no significant dilferences. 
The diploid number of chromosomes is always 32, with reduction to 16 in the 1st and 2nd 
gametocytes. The chromosotnes of metaphase are compact and almost similar, in form and 
sizefno heterochromosomes occur so that the results are inconclusive as regards the sex prob- 
lem.— P, W. Whiting, 



105. Lonnbbro, Einar. Hybrid gulls. ArkW ZooL 12: 1-22. 3 pZ., 6 Jig. 1919. — 
number of hybrids from (1) Larus leucopterus 9 X L* fuscus & and (2) L. glaucus 9 X L. 
marinus & are described in detail ; many of these birds were bred in confinement. The pinkish 
feet of ( $ ) leucopterus were dominant over yellow feet of (o’) fuscus; black pigment in the 
primaries of fuscus is dominant over absence of the corresponding pigment of leucopterus. 
The white on the primaries was variable in the hybrids. The parent species are believed to 
represent extreme stages of development in opposite directions; the hybrid is intermediate, 
and is interpreted as more primitive or generalized, — in other words, it is considered rever- 

sion to an ancestral form.’^ — The hybrid between L. marinus and L. glaucus is taken to be 
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103, Lenz, F. Kann eine quantitative Fluktuation von Erbfactoren von wesentlicher 
Bedeutung fiir Artbildung sein? [Can a quantitative fluctuation of genes be of significance 
for species formation?] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- n. Vererb. 25: 139-175. 1921. — This 
paper consists of a critical discussion of Golbschmidt's theory that evolution proceeds 
mainly through the accumulation of fluctuations in the genes, rather than through mutation 
and the recombination of genes. The theory goes further, explaining that genes are purely 
chemical in nature, each one being an enzyme, whose quantitative fluctuations are expressed 
in the soma. The obvious difficulties for such a chemical theory are indicated: In order to 
explain any stability or continuity in a sea of fluctuations, it becomes necessary to assume 
some limiting structure which then becomes the controlling basis of the continuity as well 
as of the fluctuations. This is shown to be the case when Goldschmidt assumes the chromo- 
somes to be colloidal skeletons which absorb the inheritance-enzymes at cell division, and form 
the mechanism for their equal division between the daughter cells. Aside from this difficulty, 
Goldschmidt's theory offers no explanation for the development of new genes (enzymes). 
Further difficulties are mentioned, such as the failure to distinguish between inherited varia- 
tions and those that are only somatic; and objections are made to various specific statements 
of Goldschmidt, — E, C. MacDowell. 


SEX EATIO 


All males haemophilic.. 
Part males haemophilic 


All males color blind, . 
Part males color blind 


The excess of haemophilics is so great as compared to the number expected that the odds 
exceed 1 to a billion that chance is the cause. Similarly, the odds that the excess in the case 
of color blindness is due to chance are 26 to 1. In the case of deficiency in the females, the 
odds are 1 to 2 billion in the case of haemophilia and 1 to over 500 in the case of color blind* 
ness. — Edward N. Wentworth. 


104. Little, C. C., and M. Gibbons. Evidence for sex-linked lethal factors in man. 
Proc, Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. 18: 111-115. 1921. — ^After illustrating the inheritance of the lethal 
factor in yellow mice and sex-linked inheritance in the tortoise-shell cat, the authors show 
the manner of inheritance of haemophilia and color blindness in the human race. They then 
demonstrate that any sex-linked lethal factors in man would follow the same line of inheritance, 
and examine the data of Bulloch and Fildes on haemophilia as well as the data of the Eu- 
genics Record Office, If sex-linked lethal factors are linked to the allelomorph for normal in 
the case of haemophilia and color blindness each, there should be an excess of abnormal types 
among the males as compared with the normal types, and there should also be a decreased 
proportion of females in families having no excess of affected males. The following table 
shows the results: 


Males 


Females 


413 

1070 


122.55 ± 2.73 
157.81 ± 2.02 


35.26 db 3.39 
10.4 X P, E, 


114.00 d= 4.4 
154.62 dr 4.83 


30.62 ± 6.52 
4.6 X P.E. 
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the same as the form which has been described and named L. nelsoni Henshaw. — Both sets 
of hybrids in the juvenile stage more closely resemble the darker parent. — L. J, Cole, 

106. McEostie, G. F. The immunization of plants. Sci. Agric. [Canada] 1 : 122-124. 
1921. — The present paper; read before the Quebec Society for the Protection of Plants, dis* 
cusses the general ideas of selection and hybridization to secure disease-resistant plants.— 
B, T, Dickson, 

107. Malone, J. Y. Spermatogenesis of the dog, Trans. Amer. Microsc. Soc. 37: 97-110. 
B pL 1918. — The spermatogonia show 21 chromosomes. The leptotene thread apparently 
undergoes parasynapsis. The X chromosome stands apart as a compact dark-staining mass. 
Ten bivalent and an X chromosome appear in the metaphase of the primary spermatocyte. 
The X chromosome passes undivided to one pole. The secondary spermatocytes show 10 
and 11 chromosomes, respectively. In spermiogenesis the centrosome gives rise to the end- 
knob, axial filament, and the posterior centrosome; the sphere substance to the acrosome; 
and the spermatosphere to the sheath of the middle piece. Measurements of mature sperma- 
tozoa show a bimodal curve. — M, F, Guyer. 

108. Mokgan, T. H,, a. H. Sturtevant, and G. B. Bridges. The evidence for the 
linear order of the genes, Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S.j 6: 162-164. 1920.— This paper is 
the final answer to the criticisms of Castle of the theory of the linear order of the genes in 
the chromosome, and to his suggested 3-dimensional chromosome model. The authors 
emphasize the proof already cited that the linear order is shown by building up the whole 
chromosome by combining “distances^ ^ so short that no double-crossover classes appear. 
^The purpose of the chromosome maps is two-fold: 1st, to give the sequence of the loci, and 
2nd, to indicate by the relative spacing of the loci the crossover values most likely to coincide 
with the results of future experiments.^' In order to discover the 1st point it is necessary to 
use data in which all loci however widely separated are followed in a single experiment, while 
the latter point can be determined best by the use of ail available data including intermediate 
points. It has already been shown why the two do not necessarily correspond, yet Castle 
states that the authors reject “nearly 99 per cent" of their data in the case of the yellow, 
bifid section of the map, and reverse the method in constructing their model. It is also stated 
that there is nothing impossible in crossing over in excess of 50 per cent. The authors believe 
that all of Castle’s objections have been met, and that his 3-dimensionai scheme does not fit 
the data.— H. Plough, 

109. Muller, H . J. Are the factors of heredity arranged in a line? Amer. Nat. 54 : 97-121 . 

1920. — The author shows that Castle’s objections to the linear arrangement of genes 

in chromosomes, and his substitute non-linear 3-dimensionai models are invalid, since they 
involve, among others, the following gratuitous or erroneous assumptions: (1) Shapes and 
sizes of organic molecules; (2) that double or triple crossover does not occur; (3) that 
data from unrelated experiments are comparable; (4) that both small and large frequencies 
of separation can be represented by straight lines in some single consistent model; (5) 
that proportionate representation of separation frequencies is compatible with polarized 
breaks in linkage; (6) that map-distances greater than 50 units must connote separation fre- 
quencies greater than 50 per cent; and (7) that coincidence can be left unconsidered. It is 
shown that, mathematically considered, genes are arranged in a bipolar fashion, each linked 
directly to only 2 others, those lying to the right and to the left in a line all parts of which are 
straight, a relation that, physically considered, requires a material connection of gene to 
gene in chain formation, — Calvin B, Bridges, 

110. Nachtshbim. [German rev. of: Metz, C, W. Chromosome studies in the Biptera. 
I, A preliminary survey of five different types of chromosome groups in the genus Drosophila, 
Jour. Exp. 2ooL 17: 45-56. ^6 fig. 1914. Idem. II. The paired association of chromosomes 
in the Biptera and its significance. Jour. Exp. ZooL 21 : 213-282. 8 pi, 1916. Idem. IIL 
Additional types of chromosome groups in the Brosophilidae. Amer. Nat. 50; 587-599. 1916.] 
Arch. Zellforsch. IS; 310-312. 1920. 
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111, Noack, Konrad Ludwig. [German rev. of: Coreens, C. Vererbungsversticlie 

mit bnntblattrigen Sippen. III. Veronica gentianoides albocincta. IV. Die albomarmorata- 
tind alboptilverea-Sippen. V. Mercurialis annua versicolor und xantba. [Genetical studies 
with variegated races. III. Veronica gentianoides albocincta. IV. The albomarmorata and 
aibopulverea races. V. Mercurialis annua versicolor and xantha.] Sitaungsber. Preuss. 
Akad. Wiss. Berlin 1920 : 212-240. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1068),] Zeitschr. Bot. 

13: 465-467. 1921. 

112, Ohshima, Hiroshi. Reversal of asymmetry in the plutei of Echinus miliaris. Proc, 
Roy. Soc. London B. 92: 168-178. ^ jig. 1921.— The author discusses experiences in rearing 
larvae of echinoids, among which, in a small proportion of cases, the hydrocoele cavity de- 
veloped upon the right side instead of the left, as normally is the case. In such individuals 
the larval symmetry throughout became reversed, though the fully developed echinoid showed 
no evident departures from the normal condition. Iii some cases larvae were found having 
hydrocoeles upon both sides. The paper is largely devoted to a discussion of hypotheses to 
explain these conditions, the one advocated being that the exceptional right-handed condition 
is due to the early suppression of the left hydrocoele through accident (external causes). 
The double condition results from a temporary or partial suppression of the left hydrocoele. 
A 2nd generation was not obtained, but the author's discussion implies that the character is 
believed to be non-hereditary. — F. B, Sumner, 



114. Pearl, Raymond. A further note on war and population. Science 53: 120-121. 
1 jig, 1921. — ^Vital statistics are presented showing that the vital index, 100 X deaths divided 
by births, for Vienna, England and Wales, and the IT. S. A. reached a high point in 1918, drop- 
ping sharply at this point. The transitory effect of war on the death-birth ratio is empha- 
sized. — E, M. East, 


113. Pearl, R., J. W. Gowen, and J. R, Miner. Studies in milk secretion. VIL Trans- 
mitting qualities of Jersey sires for milk yield, butter fat percentage, and butter fat. Maine 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 281. 89-164, 165-204. 1919.— The aims of this investigation as set 
forth by the authors are: (1) To determine the transmitting qualities of Jersey Register of 
Merit Sires for milk production and (2) butterfat percentage. (3) To determine the net change 
in yearly production of butterfat between the daughter's production and mother's production 
for Jersey Registry Sires. (4) To determine the transmitting qualities of the sire's sire as 
judged by the production of the daughters of his son in comparison with that of their dams. 
(5) To analyze the pedigree of the superior and inferior sires of the Jersey breed. As material 
the records for the year test of Jersey cows contained in volumes 1-5 of the Register of Merit 
were used.— All bulls having 2 or more daughters with year records from dams with year 
records were included. All milk records were calculated to a standard age of 8 years and all 
fat percentages to the age of 2 years, making all records comparable. The dams are divided 
into 4 classes in order to make allowance for the difference in their ability as producers. — 
Three tables are given in which the 224 bulls studied are ranked according to the average 
amount of increase of milk, per cent of fat and amount of butterfat of daughters over dams. 
The summary shows that 105 bulls raised the milk production, 101 raised the fat percentage, 
and 99 increased the amount of butterfat of daughters over dams. — Pedigree studies of the 
leading bulls are included, and a comparison is also made with the lists of leading native and 
imported sires selected by a well known breeder. — Lists of bulls are given which increased and 
decreased the milk and butterfat percentage of their daughters. This is followed by a thor- 
ough study of the ancestry of these superior and inferior transmitting sires to determine their 
inbreeding and relationship, and the amount of Island and American stock in the male and 
female sides of the pedigree. There are 28 superior and 47 inferior sires in the group studied 
and the inferior sires are slightly more inbred than the superior group, — It was also found 
that all animals which appeared in the pedigrees of the superior sires on the male side more 
than 4 times or on the female side more than 3, also had appearances in the pedigrees of the 
sires inferior in their transmitting qualities. — ^A literature list and complete tables of raw 
data are presented in a special supplement to this bulletin. — M, H, Fohrman, 
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115. Pearl, Raymond, The biology of death. V. The inheritance of duration of life in 
man. Sci. Monthly 13 : 46-66. 5 fig. 1921.— This, the fifth of a series of papers on the general 
topic, treats of the factor of heredity. The writer reviews and discusses the work of 
Alexander Graham Bell on longevity in the Hyde family and the correlation studies of 
Pearson and Beeton; also the investigations of Ploetz of Munich and of E. C. Snow as bear- 
ing on the question of a selective death rate in man. The latter is supplemented by conclu- 
sions drawn from unpublished statistical work of F. S. Critm and Arne Fisher based on a 
large body of Dutch material. The final conclusions are that ^^the death rate of the earliest 
period of life is selective/^ and that ‘inheritance is one of the strongest elements, if not indeed 
the dominating factor, in determining the duration of life of human beings.'' — Howard /, 
Banker. 

116. Pearson, Chas. E. Protection for plant novelties. Gard. Chron. 67 : 8. 1920.— 
The author deprecates the present position of the raiser of new fruits, etc.; no method of pro- 
tection is suggested. The paper is elicited by a previous article by Bliss. — J. M. ShulL 

117. Plumb, C. S. Types and breeds of farm animals, viii + 8 W p., 1 pL , 36 $ fig . Ginn & 
Co.: Boston & London, 1920.— This book is in four parts: Part I is devoted to the various 
breeds of horses, the ass, and the mule ; part II, to cattle ; part III, to sheep and goats ; and part 
IV, to swine.— The following breeds of horses are discussed in part I; The Arab, Thorough- 
bred, American Saddle Horse, American Trotter and Pacer, Hackney, French Coach, German 
Coach, Cleveland Bay, Percheron, French Draft, Belgian, Shire, Suffolk, Ponies, Shetland.— 
The breeds of cattle discussed in part II are: Shorthorn, Polled Shorthorn, Hereford, Aberdeen 
Angus, Galloway, West Highland, Jersey, Holstein-Friesian, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Dutch 
Belted, French Canadian, Kerry, Dexter, Red Polled, Brown Swiss, and the Devon. — The 
breeds of sheep discussed in Part III are: Merino, American Merino, Delaine Merino, Eam- 
bouillet, Southdown, Shropshire, Oxford Down, Hampshire Down, Dorset Horn, Cheviot, 
Suffolk, Tunis, Leiche'ster, Cotswold, Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Black-faced Highland, Corrie- 
dale, Karakul, Angora Goat, and the Milch Goat. — The breeds of swine discussed in Part IV 
are: Merkshire, Duroc-Jersey, Poland-China, Chester White, Hampshire, Mule-Foot, Large 
Black, Cheshire, Small Yorkshire, Essex, Large Yorkshire, and the Tamworth. — Chapters 
are devoted to descriptions of the light harness, the heavy harness, and the draft horse type; 
to the beef, the dairy, and the dual-purpose type cattle; to the fine-wool and the mutton type 
sheep; and to the lard type and the bacon type of pig. — Some idea of the scope of the discussion 
of each breed may be gained from the following outline of the chapter on the Percheron horse : 
The Native home of the Percheron horse, the origin of the Percheron breed, the improvement 
of the early Percheron, the early type of Percheron, Percheron deterioration, the type of Perch- 
eron about 1877, the improvement of the Percheron in France, the introduction of the 
Percheron to the United States, the characteristics of the Percheron horse, the color of, the 
Percheron, the weight and height of the Percheron, the temperament of the Percheron, the 
maturing quality of the Percheron, cross-bred or grade Percherons, the prolificacy of the 
Percheron,’ famous Percheron sires, the leading Percheron shows, Percheron futurity shows, 
the prices paid for Percherons, Percheron geldings, the distribution of the Percheron horse, 
the distribution of Percherons in the United States, organizations for promoting Percheron 
horses, American Percheron horse associations. — R. R. Graven . 

118. Pomona. The pollination of fruit blossoms. Gard. Chron. 69: 150-161. 1921.— 
It is stated that forms of Malus are in great measure sterile, and several examples are cited 
of barren trees becoming fruitful when the blossoms were artificially pollinated with pollen 
from other varieties, or when supplied with pollen from trees of other varieties planted in 
close proximity. The author warns against planting large blocks of single varieties and 
advocates mixed planting. — C. S. Crandall. 

^119. Reid, G. Archdall. Biological terminology. Nature 107 : 265-266. 192L— The 
author replies to Cunningham (Nature 106 : 828. 1921).— 0. A. Stevens. 
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120. Eiddlb, 0. Differential survival of male and female dove embryos in increased and 
decreased pressures of oxygen. A test of the metabolic theory of sex. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
Med, 18 : 88-91. 1920. — The attempt is made to measure the relative metabolic rates of dove 
embryos of different sex. Because of difficulties in doing this directly, the experiments were 
devised to test the differential survival of the sexes when the eggs during incubation were 
subjected to increased and decreased oxygen pressures and to low temperature for varying 
periods. It is argued that if male embryos have a higher metabolic rate than females they 
should succumb more readily to diminished oxygen pressure and vice versa^ and the low tem« 
perature should by the same reasoning be more harmful to the males. Data are given which 
are interpreted as supporting this conclusion. — L, J . Cote. 

121. Rowan, W., E. Wolff, the late P. L. Sxtlman, K. Peaeson, E, Isaacs, E. M. 
Elderton, and M. Tildesley. On the nest and eggs of the common tern (S. ffuviatilis). 
A cooperative study. Biometrika 12 : 308-354. 6 pi. 1919.— The authors report the continua- 
tion in 1914 of the study of a tern colony made in 1913. The following characters were re- 
corded: (1) Length, (2) breadth, (3) longitudinal girth, (4) transverse girth, (5) tone or ground 
color, and (6) mottling, of eggs; and (7) type of nest, whether a simple depression in the ground 
or constructed of nesting materials. From a statistical treatment of these data more or less 
definite conclusions are reached. Some of these are as follows : As in 1913,, broader eggs tend 
to have less mottling, attributed to possible pressure on the surface of the egg as it passes 
through the oviduct, thereby influencing the amount of pigment deposited. The eggs of 
1914 are significantly larger and less variable, possibly correlated with a better food supply. 
Correlations believed significant were obtained between relatively longer eggs (those with 
greater ovality) and more elaborated nests. While correlation of nest type with ground color 
(brown or green) of egg was not significant, eggs with finer blotches seemed to be associated 
more frequently with the more elaborate nests; moreover * ^denser browns and lighter greens 
are somewhat more usual when the nest is a mere hole in the shingle, and lighter brown and 
darker green eggs are associated with more elaborately constructed nests. — ^The proportion 
of green to brown eggs in a clutch increases with the size of the clutch. Various explanations 
are suggested and tested statistically. Several other correlations are considered and there 
is some discussion of the physiological and evolutionary bearings of the results. — L. J. Cole. 

122. Salisburt, E. J. [Rev. of: Reinheimer, H. Symbiosis. A socio-physiological 
study of evolution, odi + ^95 p. Headley Brothers: London, 1920.] Sci. Prog. (London] 
15 : 671. 1921. 

123. Schrader, Franz. The chromosomes of Pseudococcus nipae. . Biol. Bull. 40: 
259-270. 2 pi. 1921. — The diploid number of chromosomes in both the male and the female 
of Pseudocoecus nipae is 10. In the female, 5 tetrads are formed; these are normal in appear- 
ance, In the growth period 5 of the chromosomes condense in advance of the remaining 5, 
and can always be distinguished from the other chromosomes. There is no indication of a 
tetrad formation. In the 1st division all chromosomes divide and each daughter cell receives 
10. In the 2nd division there is no chromosomal division but merely a separation of the 
chromosomes into 2 groups, those which were condensed first going to one pole and the others 
going to the other, thus giving rise to 2 kinds of spermatids each containing 5 chromosomes. 
Spermatozoa formation seems to follow normally. — Mary T, Harman. 

124. Seiler, J. [German rev. of: Mohr, Otto L, Mikroskopische Untersuchungen 
zu Experimenten fiber den Einfluss der Radiums trahlen und der Kaltewirkung auf die Chro- 
matinreifung und das Heterochromosome bei Decticus verruccivorus (c?). (Microscopic 
studies relating to experiments on the influence of radium rays and effect of cold on maturation 
and the heterochromosome of Decticus verruccivorus (c?).) Arch. Mikrosk. Anat. 92: 
300-368. 6 pi. 1919.] Arch. Zellforsch. 15: 312. 1920. 

125. Shamel, A. D. Cooperative improvement of citrus varieties, California Citrograph 
6: 141, 186, 199, 220-222. 7 fig. 1921. — ^A general discussion of ^ffiud variation^^ and ‘ffiud 
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selection'' is presented. Citrus orchards studied generally showed 10-90 per cent of trees of 
inferior ''strains/' averaging about 25 per cent; rebudding such trees from superior trees has 
greatly increased the yield in many cases. — Howard B, Frost. 

126. Shamel, a. D. The Satsuma orange in southern Alabama. California Citrograph 
6: 308, 328-331. 6 fig. 192L— This popular article includes an outline of rules of the Alabama 
State Board of Horticulture regulating citrus propagation. After Nov, 1, 1921, the Board 
will furnish information to propagators about orchards suitable as sources of bud wood, and 
every lot of trees sold must carry a certificate tracing the trees to the parent orchard. Prom 
Nov. 1, 1924, similar provisions relating to the individual parent trees are to be enforced.— 
Howard B. FrosL 

127. Shamel, A. D. Top-worked citrus trees. California Citrograph 6: 109, 134. 3 fig, 
1921 .—The use of buds from performance-record trees in all top-working is urged. — Howard B. 
Frost 

128. Stout, A. B. Conference notes for November and December. Jour, New York 
Bot. Card. 22: 15-19. 1921.— The author reported on fiower types in grapes with reference 
to fruit development. Excellent study material is available at the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, where thousands of European and American grape seedlings 
are raised. Breeding and selection of parentage are necessary to produce desirable fiowers, 
particularly for production of seedless varieties. The latter are strongly male and weakly 
female. Crosses between seedless and near-seedless plants, used as the pollen parent, with 
strongly female plants result in strongly female and seed-producing progeny. Crosses between 
Ist-generation hybrids of standard seed varieties with Hubbard seedless resulted in strongly 
female plants producing seeded fruit, the strong femaleness of seeded fruit being dominant 
over weak femaleness of seedless fruit. Some seedless fruits may be expected by segregation 
in later generations. A few viable seeds may be produced by crossing seedless varieties, as 
pollen parent, and near-seedless varieties, as female parent, although most of these are gen- 
erally strongly male. Thus, families may be obtained, strongly male and weakly female, 
producing some seedless fruit. — F. W. Pennell reported on the trend of evolution in American 
species of Veronica and near allies of the Scrophulariaceae, and T. Haevey Johnston on his 
mission to the U. S. A. for the Prickly Pear Travelling Commission. — At the December con- 
ference H. A. Gleason reported on ^^Siphocampylus and Centropogon in South America," 
and P. A. Rydbeeg on the genus Diphysa. — Francena E. Meyer. 

129. Stout, A. B. Types of flowers and intersexes in grapes with reference to fruit develop- 
ment. New York Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 82, 16 p., 7 pi. 1921. — A detailed report is presented 
of the different types of flowers among varieties of grapes together with an investigation into 
the probable cause of the production of seedless varieties. The usual classification of grape 
flowers into staminate, perfect hermaphrodite, and imperfect hermaphrodite for all general 
purposes is retained but the author points out that besides these flower types there are a 
number of valuations. Especial attention is called to a fiower type having a well developed 
pistil but rapidly degenerating stamens. The filaments instead of being straight and long 
are crinkled and the pollen is generally impotent. A description of several other types of 
flowers is included, with 7 plates and 39 figures. — The author points out that grape fiowers 
for convenience may be grouped according to the degree of maleness or femaleness which they 
exhibit. Staminate flowers are male in character even though rudiments of the pistil may be 
observed. Imperfect hermaphrodites are weak in maleness because of the degeneration of 
the stamens and pollen grains. Perfect hermaphrodites are equally strong in both maleness 
and femaleness and these fiowers are found associated with the best commercial varieties. — 
Fruitful perfect hermaphrodites. with weakly developed pistils are weak in femaleness in in- 
verse ratio to the number of viable seeds that are produced. It is among these fiowers that 
th^type is sought which is responsible for the production of seedless and near seedless grapes. — 
A clear distinction is drawn between vines that produce seedless fruits developing from flowers 
requiring merely a pollen stimulus without true fertilization for fruit production, and those 
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that produce seedless fruit without any such stimulus; the latter are truly parthenocarpio w 
character* A few cases are cited of vines bearing 2 or more types of flowers during the same 
season; and, again, vines known to have changed their flower types from year to year in regard 
to the degree of femaleness and relative fruitfulness. Such eases indicate that fruitfulness 
of the vine can be stimulated by cultivation and better care. — Intersexualism is described as 
resulting from variations in the morphological development of stamens and pistils and in their 
ability to function sexually. It is always the result of a one-sided loss of sex or sexual power. 
It is contrasted with the sterility of hybridity, which manifests itself always in the deteriora- 
tion of the functions of both sets of flower organs.— General suggestions are given for the pro- 
duction of seedless types of grapes by poilinating the near-seedless types which produce occa- 
sional seeds with pollen from the truly seedless types.— -I/* jK. Detjen, 

130. Stubtevant, a. H, Genetic studjies on Drosophila simulans. 11. Sex-linked group 
of genes. Genetics 6: 43-64, 6 fig. 1921.— Since hybrids between D. mnulans and D. mel- 
anogaster are sterile, the genetic make-up of pure J}. simulans has been studied. Seven sex- 
linked mutants are described, all of which resemble known sex-linked mutants ofZ>. melano’- 
g aster; 5 of these have been shown by actual crossing to be allelomorphic with the correspond- 
ing melanogaster types, and 1 is certainly not allelomorphic. The crossover relations show 
that the order of these 5 allelomorphic genes in the 2 species is the same, but the amount of 
crossing over is not identical. Non-disjunction and gynandromorphism occur in D. simulans, 
and 2 apparent somatic mutations similar to known mutations in D. melanogaster occurred. — 
E. H. Plough. 

131. Stubtevant, A. H. Genetic studies on Drosophila simulans. III. Autosomal genes. 
General discussion. Genetics 6: 179-207. 6 fig. 1921. — In this paper the autosomal genes 
of D. simulans so far discovered are described, and data are given on their genetic behavior 
both within the species and in interspecific hybrids with D. melanogaster. Six mutant genes 
are shown to belong to a group corresponding to the 2nd chromosome of D. melanogaster ^ and 
7 to one corresponding to the 3rd. Direct tests in hybrids show that 2 of the 3rd-chromosome 
genes,— scarlet and peach, — are allelomorphic to similar genes in the other species, but they 
show about 15 times as much crossing over in D. simulans. One 2nd-ehromosome gene pro- 
duces intersexes, — females with a varying number of male characters. Two characters are 
described, each of which is dependent on genes located in 2 chromosomes. In addition to 
these facts a discussion of intersexual diptera is given, indicating that these forms may have 
a genetic constitution similar to that demonstrated for intersexual D. sirnulans. Finally, a 
discussion of the genetics of related species in general appears. It is brought out that parallel 
mutations in related species can be considered identical only when the genes are shown to be 
allelomorphic by actual hybridization tests. A number of investigators working with both 
plants and animals have established the fact that mutant genes of one species produce similar 
effects in interspecific hybrids, — that is, that identical wild-type genes are present. In this 
study for the first time it is shown that 7 similar mutations appearing independently in each of 
2 species are actually allelomorphic as shown by crosses. Thus there is definite proof that 
related species have many genes in common and that identical mutations may occur in dif- 
ferent species. — H. H. Plough. 

132. Stubtevant, A. H. Intersexes in Drosophila simulans. Science 51: 325-327. 
1920. — ^A distinct sex-type, intermediate between male and female, is reported. The '*inter- 
sex^^ resembles the female (penis and sex-combs absent, ovipositor and spermathecae present), 
but the genital tergite, anal plates, claspers, and coloring at tip of abdomen are approximately 
those of the male- type. There are no gonads. The sexual behavior is female-like. Geneti- 
cally, intersexes are modified females, even the male parts having the XX constitution. The 
Fa ratio is 3 $ : 1 3 : 4 cf , The modifier is a 2nd-chromosome recessive (linked to plum, 
independent of yellow). The normal sex-producing mechanism is not interfered with, but 
its action is modified by a gene not even in the sex-chromosomes.— B. Bridges. * 
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133. Thabani, K. I. Some notes on cotton in Sind, Agric. Jour. India 15: 393-397. 
1920 .—A report is presented of natural crossing and the extent to which it occurs in Gossypium 
neglectum. The results show that vicinism causes 50-84 per cent of the plants to become 
affected by natural cross-fertilization. The author reports the existence of cleistogamic 
flowers. — F, M. Schertz, 

134. Tischlee, G. [German rev. of : Hertwig, Paula. Haploide tind diploide partheno- 
genese. (Haploid and diploid parthenogenesis.) Biol. Zentralbl. 40: 145-174. 1920 (see Bot. 
Absts. 6, Entry 1695).] Zeitschr. Bot. 13 ; 463-465. 1921. 

135. Tischlee, G. [German rev. of : Tachholm, G. On the cytology of the genus Rosa. 
(A preliminary note.) Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. 14; 300-311. S fig. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 
243).] Zeitschr. Bot. 13 : 467-468. 1921. 

136. Uphop, J. Th. Breeding disease-resistant plants. Gard. Chron. 69: 275. 1921.— 
Examples are given of the successful control of plant diseases by means of the production of 
disease-resistant forms. The necessity of cooperation between the plant pathologist and the 
geneticist is emphasized. — H, K. Hayes. 

137. ViLMORiN, Jacques be. Sur les croisements de pois B. cosses color6es. [On the 
crossing of peas with respect to the color of the pods.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 
815-817. 1921. — ^Among purple-flowered peas 1 variety is known with purple or partly purple 
pods, this character being dominant over green pod color. When purple is present in yellow- 
podded peas a bright red hue results. Among white-flowered plants grown at Verrieres, 
some had faint traces of purple on the young green pods, and pink on the young yellow pods 
which disappeared as the pods matured. This case is similar to Lockes ^^ghost"^ mapled seeds 
in plants with white flowers, the complete manifestation of mapling being present only in 
purple-flowered plants. — ^A cross made between a white-flowered plant with young pods faintly 
marked with pink, and Pisum elatius, having purple flowers and green pods, resulted in a 
Ist-generation progeny all having purple pods, as was expected. The 2nd generation gave a 
wide variation of colors, the pods being green, purple, slightly purple, yellow, and red (purple 
present in yellow pods), and the flowers white, purple, and pink. The seeds were garnet, 
mapled, plain garnet, and, in the white-flowered plants, round white, or white faintly mapled. 
The same result was obtained in a 2nd cross using a pink-flowered plant with green pods as 
the male parent. In this cross the seeds of purple-flowered plants were red-speckled or plain 
red. Evidently these characters all behave in Mendelian fashion, but the number of indi- 
viduals was too small to establish this fact. It is suggested that many so-called ^^latent^* 
characters in animals and plants may be recognized by close observation, as, in the present 
instance, faint purple coloring in the green pods. — Francena B. Meyer. 

138. Watson, J. A. S. Problems of animal breeding. Scottish Jour, Agric. 2: 449-456. 
1919. — The ideal type to be striven for by the breeder of livestock must be based on commercial 
utility. Not enough weight has been given to producing ability in breeding Ayrshires; too 
much weight is given to legs, pasterns, feet, and hair in judging Clydesdales and not enough 
to the more essential points, such as muscular development and width and substance of body. 
There is great need for the development of dual-purpose short-horns and disease-resistant 
sheep. — ^While neither practical bjceeders nor geneticists can point out easy methods by which 
the ideals in type and utility can be acquired, certain breeding principles are discussed. Mass 
selection: Selecting breeding stock on individuality alone frequently gives unsatisfactory 
results because the visible characters do not picture the inborn hereditary qualities, Family 
selection: The pedigree must be judged by the success as breeders of the immediate ancestors 
rather than by their individual merit, and selection should be made from good families rather 
than from good individuals. Inbreeding : Animals produced by violent out-crosses are gener- 
ally unsatisfactory breeders and therefore the aim should be to have some degree of similarity 
of type between parents and some measure of actual blood relationship. The question of 
how closely inbreeding may be practiced can not be answered, but it is pointed out that in 
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thoroughbred horses an inbred animal has never won a race. The latest scientific contribu- 
tion on inbreeding suggests that it is only a majority of an inbred strain that suffers the evil 
effects while the remainder may acquire ail the benefits of inbreeding without any of the evil 
effects. The family craze: Pedigrees should be valued on the breeding ability of the imme- 
diate ancestors and the degree of consanguinity between them. The weight given to animals 
in distant generations is excessive. The family craze, which results in animals of fashionable 
families being retained for breeding purposes regardless of worth, and which permits good 
animals to go because they lack aristocratic names, is doing a great deal of harm. Thomas 
Bates is blamed for initiating the family craze and it is pointed out that ^^our own Amos 
Cexjikshank: who cared nothing for families or for high-sounding names, would be a better 
model to imitate.’’ — R. R. Graves. 

139. Webeee, Heebeet J. The place of plant breeding in commercial seed companies^ 
Florists’ Exchanges!: 1476-1477. 1921. — The author cites instances of successful plant- 
breeding work, both governmental and private, and discusses the alternative merits of plant 
breeding and of pedigreed-seed production by government agencies on the one hand and by 
private industries on the other. It is argued that government agencies should not engage in 
large-scale breeding for practical seed production if private companies can do the work equally 
well, and that the activities of government agencies act as a deterrent to private industry 
along these lines. — J. Marion ShulL 

140. Wellington, R. Report on vegetable investigations being carried on by experiment 
stations and similar institutions. Proe. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 17 : 267-275. 1920 [1921], — 
The main projects now under way are briefly described. These include studies in selection, 
breeding, and pollination with the vegetable crops. — H. K, Hayes. 

141. White, Oeland E. The pollination of flowers. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Leaflets 

Series 9^^^ 15 p. 1921. — A general discussion of flower pollination is presented. The 

interrelationships between plants and insects are described in an interesting manner. — 
H. K. Hayes. 

142. WooDWAEB, B. B. [Rev. of: Pelseneeb, Paul, Les variations et leur heredite 
chez les mollusques. [Variations and their inheritance among the mollusks.] Mem. Acad. 
Roy. Belgique Cl. Sci. Collection in 8^ II, 5 : 1-826. m fig. 1920.] Nature 107 : 7. 1921. 

143. Weight, Sew all. Systems of mating. I. The biometric relations between parent 

and offspring. Genetics 6 : 111-123. ^fi>g. 1921 .—The method of path coefficients previously 
determined by the author (see Bot. Absts. 9 ; Entry 280) is brought to bear on the various 
relationships which may exist between parent and offspring. After discussing the various 
consequences of the Mendelian mechanism expected in equilibrium and for the various 
systems of mating, the author points out how the effects of the residual heredity or the 
separate effects of heredity and environment may be measured mathematically. Methods 
of allowing for the effect of dominance are discussed as w^ell as the expected relations 
between zygotes and gametes. His fundamental formula is -f* — 1, in. which 

h represents the constitution of the fertilized egg, d the tangible environmental factors, 
and e the intangible environmental factors. Different formulae are then offered to express 
the other relationships previously enumerated, and all are assembled in table 2 at the 
close of the paper,, presenting the cases for consanguine mating, equilibrium, and ran- 
dom mating.. The general formula in consanguine mating for the correlation between 
2 parents is rpp — 7nh' in which m represents the correlation between egg and sperm 
and h' the zygotic constitution of the parents. Similarly, the correlation between parent 
and offspring is Vpo = abhh' (1 + m), in which a is the path coefficient from gamete to 
zygote, m and h' have the meaning previously given, h is the zygotic constitution of the 
offspring, and b is the correlation between the hereditary constitution of the gamete from 
the sire producing the individual in question and the hereditary constitution of the paternal 
zygote. The correlation between 2 offspring is roo “ 2a%%^ (1+ m) -(- e\ — Edward N. 
Wentworth. 



144. Weight, Sew all. Systems of mating. II. The effects of infereeding on the genetic 
composition of a population. Genetics 6; 124-143. 12 jig * 1921. ---The results of different sys- 
tems of inbreeding on the composition of the population are expressed in terms of variation 
which is purely genetic, although the method of considering the tangible and intangible envi- 
ronmental factors is demonstrated. The method of path coefficients is shown to be more 
general in application than the previous methods of attack on the results of inbreeding, and 
the series for the percentages of heterozygosis in descendant generations as calculated by 
previous investigators was shown to agree with the results secured by the method of path 
coefficients. The series for brother-sister matings, self-fertilization, parent-offspring ma- 
tings, double first cousins, and single first cousins was developed, followed by more complex 
systems impracticable of development under the older methods. Such matings as quadruple 
second cousins, octuple third cousins, half brother and sister, half brother and 2 sisters, half 
brother and 2 half sisters plus half sister with 2 half brothers, half first cousins and second 
cousins are developed in detail, and their relation to practical breeding demonstrated. 
Edward IS! \ Wentworth » 

145. Weight, Sew all. Systems of mating. III. Assortative mating based on somatic 
resemblance. Genetics 6: 144-161. 7 jig. 1921.*— Selective mating based on somatic t 3 ^pes 
such as is commonly followed by practical breeders is analyzed by the method of path coef- 
ficients. The general theory is discussed, first in the absence of dominance. The author 
assumes that a certain correlation, exists between the mated individuals because of their 
somatic resemblance. He further assumes that the somatic correlation implies a correlation, 
w, between the zygotic constitutions. This requires that there be a correlation between 
factors of different sets of allelomorphs which act on the same character. There are 2 types 
of this correlation, ju representing the correlation between factors of the same set of allelo- 
morphs, andiw the correlation between factors of different sets of allelomorphs. Assuming the 
same relative frequency of dominant to recessive factors in the case of all allelomorphs, the 
author calculates a series of formulae. One interesting contingency arising in the case of 
matings based on somatic resemblance that does not arise in the case of matings based on 
blood relationships is that somatic resemblances indicate not only a tendency to mate individ- 
uals of like genetic composition but also individuals affected by similar external conditions. 
He then develops a means of separating these 2 effects. Discussions are presented of the ex- 
pectations in the case of equilibrium in the population, in the case of dominance, and in the 
case of assortative mating combined with inbreeding. This latter form of mating is demon- 
strated to be the most rapidly effective since it combines the correlation due to inbreeding 
with the correlation between uniting gametes due to the relation of the zygotic constitution 
to the somatic type . — Edward N. Wentworth. 

146. Weight, Sewall. Systems of mating. IV. The effects of selection. Genetics 

6 : 162-166. 1 jig. 1921 .—After reviewing the expectation in the case of selection for 1 factor, 
and showing that no fixation of type can occur in the case of heterozygotes lacking dominance, 
the author considers the effect of selection on a characteristic depending on n pairs of allelo- 
morphs. He assumes plus and minus factors of each pair to be equally numerous, all factors 
to be of equal weight, and dominance absent. The distribution of plus factors in (2n 4* 1) 
classes can be found from expanding (I + and assuming the coefficients thus obtained 

to begin with the class having the greatest number of plus factors present. The distribution 
of the minus factors can be found by the same formula, but it is necessary to begin their appli- 
cation with the class having the next greatest number of plus factqrs present. This permits 
determination of the ratio of plus factors to total factors in any class, it being always | of 
the middle class. For a deviation of x classes beyond the middle the ratio q is shown to be 

■/i— s 

or in terms of the standard deviation s, | (1 -f selecting for mating only indi- 

viduals of a middle class, the author shows that the only effect lies in the 1st selection, 
and return to random breeding reestablishes the same proportions as were found in the orig- 
inal unselected population. In a population of limited size this intermediate type may be 
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fixed since there will be a degree of inbreeding consequent upon small numbers. If selection 
is directed toward a type between a mean and one of the extremes almost the full effect of 
selection is reached in the 1st generation and further selection merely reduces the variability 
slightly. If all the variation is not due to genetic causes, the usual condition, the point will 
be reached below which variation can not be reduced and selection therefore becomes con- 
tinually more ineffective. — 'Edward N. Wentworth, 

147. Weight, Sewall. Systems of mating. V. General considerations. Genetics 6: 
167-178. 7 fig, 1921 .—In this paper the author discusses some of the more important results 
of his previous papers (see the preceding 4 entries) unencumbered by mathematics. He 
shows that with random mating, inbreeding, or assortative mating, the relative frequency of 
the different genetic factors in the original population remains constant in any subsequent 
descendant population as a whole and random breeding restores the original composition. 
On the other hand, selection which is due to a differential rate of reproduction among different 
classes modifies the relative frequencies of genetic factors and effects a permanent change. 
The combination of all systems of mating he has studied is shown to be the most effective 
way of modifying the characteristics of a stock. Charts showing the differential rates of 
progress under different systems of mating are presented. The rate of obtaining homozygosis 
is considered important since it measures the permanency of the change effected by the system 
of mating and is a very important quality in increasing prepotency. It is shown that selection 
produces progress toward perfect homozygosis only when directed toward an extreme type. 
Close inbreeding or assortative mating leads to increased variability in the population as a 
whole while disassortative mating holds the population together. Matings between relatives 
more remote than first cousins have little significance as inbreeding unless the population is 
small. — Edward N, Wentworth, 

148. ZiEGLEB, A. Unterscheidungsmerkmale der Gerste mit besonderer Beriicksichtig- 
ung der Basalborste. [Distinguishing characters of barley with special reference to the basal 
bristles.] Deutsch. Landw. Presse 47: 184-185. 1920, — A description is given of 2 types of 
basal bristle in 2-rowed barley: Type A, hairs long, sharp-pointed, single-celled; type C, hairs 
shorter, branched, blunt, and usually several-celled. The author finds non-heritable varia- 
tions within the type, but the types themselves are well separated by these distinguishing 
characters. — F, P, BusselL 

HORTICULTURE 

J. H. Goukley, Editor 
H. E. Knowltoet, AaeiBiant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 28, 84, 85, 99, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 140, 211, 231, 

248, 294, 295, 303, 314, 319, 38l) 

FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

149. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Copeland, E. B. The coconut. 2nd ed, revised, xvi 
+ 2B5 p, Macmillan and Co.: London, 1921.] Nature 107 : 391. 1921. 

150. Allen, R. H. Eighteenth annual report of the state nursery inspector. Massachu- 
setts State Nursery Inspector Ann. Rept, 18: 1-12. 1920. — One hundred and forty eight nurs- 
eries were inspected and certificates issued, also 200 shipments of foreign stock were examined. 
A list of the insects and fungous diseases found is given. Work in the control of white pine 
blister rust was carried on in cooperation with the U, S. Department of Agriculture. Eradica- 
tion of Ribes in the southeastern area was continued, and through financial aid from the 
State Forestry Department and private sources further work in Petersham and other towns 
was carried on. A tabulated summary of the work done and costs is given. The European 
corn borer was found in extended areas and the work of eradication in infested areas and main- 
taining a quarantine against these areas continued. — J. K, Shaw, 
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151. Ablbn, W, J. The pruning of Rome Beauty. Agric. Gslz. New South Wales 32: 
420-434. 10 fig. 1921, 

152. B AKKE, A. L,, W. A. Radspinneb, and T. J. Maney. A new factor in the determina- 
tion of the hardiness of the apple. Proc. Amer. Soc, Hort. Sci.l7: 279-289. 1920 [1921], — 
The investigators used the current season^s wood growth of 18 varieties of apples, 15 years old, 
and wood from varieties of nursery trees 2 years old. Samples were collected during the dor- 
mant season, when the buds were swelling, at blossoming time, during summer growth, and 
at the wood-ripening period. Tests were made on each for the depression of the freezing 
point, water content, ash content, and hydrogen-ion concentration. Since the hydrogen- 
ion concentration proved to be the same throughout, it was dropped from consideration. 
Tables are given for each period and include the date of collecting, variety, freezing point 
lowering, per cent of moisture, and the hardiness factor. In separating the varieties into 
groups of 4 according to recognized hardiness the per cent of ash generally increases as hardi- 
ness decreases, which appears to be of some significance. During the period at which buds 
are swelling the lowering of the freezing point is least. The authors state “the results ob- 
tained point out the possibility of using the depression of the freezing point and the moisture 
content as an index in ascertaining comparative hardiness. The solutes which are responsible 
for differences in the ash appear to be significant in the general question of hardiness.'^ It is 
thought that measurements and tests to determine the hardiness should be made at a time 
when the metabolic processes of the plant are at their maximum. — H. W. Richey. 

153. Chasset, L. fiborgnage d’hiver des yeux du poirier. [Winter disbudding of pear 
trees.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 263-264, 1921. — ^If branches are cut back in winter, 2 strong branches 
almost certainly will develop immediately below the cut, and the buds remaining below them 
are starved. By carefully judging the amount of heading according to the vigor of the variety 
and age of the tree, and then removing the 2 buds immediately below the topmost one, the 
remaining buds are nourished to better advantage, and the development of fruit buds and 
fruit spurs is likely to follow. — E. J. Kraus. 

154. Chasset, L. Quelques bonnes cerises i cultiver. [Some good cherries worth grow- 
ing.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 274-275. 1921.— A list is given of several varieties, suitable for various 
regions. — E. J. Kraus, 

155. CooPEB, J. R. Commercial grape growing. Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 174. 
40 p.f 16 pi. 1921. — The author presents a general bulletin giving recommendations for the 
selection of varieties for Arkansas, directions for preparation of the soil, planting, trellising, 
and pruning. Fruiting habits and systems of training are described and illustrated. Methods 
of cultivation, cover-cropping, and fertilizing suited to Arkansas conditions, are given. A 
discussion of pests includes brief descriptions of some of the insect pests and diseases, with 
general control measures, a spray schedule, and a discussion of spray materials used. — 
D. Reddick. 

156. Enfeb, V. Les incisions sur les branches charpentiers du poirier. [Incisions on the 
scaffold branches of the pear,] Rev. Hort. 93 : 250-251. 1921. — Specific directions are given 
on making incisions in the vicinity of several types of branches in order to direct the character 
of the growth of the branches, behavior, and fruit-bud production. — E. J. Kraus. 

157. H., T. A. Cocoa and chocolate. [Rev. of: Knapp, A. W. Cocoaand chocolate; their 
history from plantation to consumer, xii + $10 p. Chapman and Hall; London, 1920.] 
Nature 107; 357. 1921. 

158. Jahandiez, E. La grande gelee des 17 et 18 decembre 1920 sur le littoral m6di- 
terran5en. [The great freeze of December 17 and 18, 1920, on the Mediterranean coast,] Rev. 
Hort. 93; 266-267. 1921.— Notes ^re given on the extent of the damage to many species of 
plants caused by temperatures ranging to as low as—lS^C. in various sections. — E. J. Kraus. 
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159. Manuel, H. L. Vineyard notes for June. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 437-438. 


160. Rolfs, F. M. Report of horticultural department. Oklahoma Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Rept. 29 : 46-53. 1920.— This article gives a report of progress on various horticultural and 
pathological projects.— Jo An A. 

161. SwABTwouT, H, G. Small fruit growing in Missouri. Missouri Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull, 184. 27 p, 1921.— This is a brief discussion of the culture of small fruits. The results 
of 2 years varietal experiments with raspberries, blackberries, and strawberries are reported — 
L, J, Btadler, 

162. Willing, E. H, Hybridization ; the elimination of foreign interference. Rhododen- 
dron Soc. Notes 2: 48. 1920 fl921]. To eliminate the possibility of the introduction through 
insect agency of other pollen than that applied artificially, the floral envelope together with the 
stamens is removed when about half developed. The pistils deprived of the corolla were 
not visited by insects and only those developed seed capsules which were fertilized artificially. 
In 1 case 200 flowers were treated, of which 50 were fertilized artificially; of the latter 43 set 
seed capsules, while of the 150 not artificially fertilized, not one developed into a seed capsule. — 
Alfred Hehder, 

FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

163. Anonymous, [Notes.] Rhododendron Soc. Notes 2: 1-50. 1920 [1921].— The num- 

ber for the year 1920 contains 17 mostly short notes contributed by members of the Society; 
of these notes, 15 consist chiefly of reports on the behavior, hardiness, flowering, cultivation,' 
etc., of rhododendrons in different places in Great Britain. [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 
162.]— Alfred Rehder. ^ 

164. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Stout, Mary, and Madeline Agar. A book of gardening 
for the sub-tropics. 200 p. F. and G. Witberby: London, 1921.] Nature 107 : 232. 1921. — 
This book applies particularly to the Cairo district. — 0. A. Stevens, 

165. Bonvallet, E. Le pyrethre rose (Pyrethrumroseum). [Pyrethrums.] Rev. Hort. 
93: 262-263. 1 pi, {colored), 1921. — Brief cultural notes and somewhat detailed descriptions 
of several types, and of a dozen named varieties, are given.— J. Kraus. 

166. Heede, a. van den. Rusticite des souches de Dahlias. [Hardiness of dahlia stocks.] 
Rev. Hort. 93 : 248.^ 1921. In northern France, dahlia roots remained without injury in the 
open ground over winter when protected by a covering of manure and leaves 50 cm. in depth.— 
E. J. Kraus. 

167. Millet, L. Quelques nouvelles violettes. [Some new violets.] Rev. Hort. 93: 
246-247, 1 pi. (colored). 1921. — The varieties Coeur d^AIsace and Souvenir de ma Fille are 
figured and their origin and qualities noted in detail; several others are mentioned. — E, J. 
Kraus. 

168. Morel, F. Le Weigelia k feuilles pourpres: Diervilla fiorida Sieb et Zucc. [The 
purple leaved weigelia.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 278-279, 1 pL (colored). 1921.— The variety is a seed- 
ling of D, florida, selected and introduced by L. Chenault.— F. J. Kraus. 

169. Mottet, S. Clematis Annandi grandifiora. Rev. Hort. 93: 276-278. Fig. OS. 
1921, Detailed descriptive and brief cultural notes are given. The variety is considered 
much superior to C. Armandi,—E. J, Kraus. 

170. Mottet, S, Le pin de Macedoine (Pinus Pence), [The Macedonian pine.] Rev. 
Hort. 93: 244-246. Fig, 62-6$. 1921. — Because of its entire hardiness, resistance to drought, 
and its compact growth, this species is well adapted for planting in small gardens and *as 
specimens on lawns.— E. J. Kraus. 
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171 . PiNELLB, J. Nerpmn hybride ; Rhamnus hybrida. [Hybrid RhamHtis.] Rev. Horti. 
93:264r-265. Fig. 67. 1921.— The tree is excellent for planting singly or in masses on poor 
soils. Brief historical and descriptive notes are given.— J . Kraus. 

172. PouPiON, J. Le Saurauja punduana Wall. Rev. Hort. 93: 260-262. Fig. 65-66, 
1921. — Descriptive and detailed cultural notes are given. — E, J . Kraus, 

173. PoupiON, J. Phytelephas macrocarpa: sa culture en serre. [Greenhouse culture of 
P. macrocarpa.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 248-249. Fig. 64. 1921,— General directions for planting 
the seeds, care of seedlings, and maintaining the plants are given. — E, J. Kraus, 

174. PuviLLAND, J, Marronnier dTnde k fleurs blanches pleureur: Aesculus hippocas- 
tanum var. pendula. [White-flowered weeping horse-chestnut.] Rev, Hort. 93: 281. 1921. 

175. Rolet, a. Les oeillets crevards. [Split carnations.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 275-276. 
1921.— Quickened vegetation after a period of relative inactivity, excess of nitrogen, lack of 
light, irregular temperatures, dry soils, and character of the variety are among the factors 
which have been assigned as causes of calyx splitting. The subject is still a matter for inves- 
tigation of individual varieties. — E. J, Kraus, 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

176. Mexxnissiee, E. L'epinard: culture printani^re. [Spring culture of spinach.] Rev. 
Hort. 93 : 251-252. 1921. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 

PLANTS 

E. W. SiNNOTT, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 91, 133, 294, 295, 302) 

177. Bateson, W. Variegation in a fern. Nature 107 : 233. 1921.— The author corrects 
a statement made in the Croonian Lecture (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 226) . Prothallia of varie- 
gated Adiantum show light areas when examined by transmitted light. — 0. A, Stevens, 

178. Briquet, J. Sur la presence d’acarodomaties foliaires chez les Clethracees. [On 
the presence of foliar acarodomatia among the Clethraceae.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Phys. et 
Hist, Nat. Geneve 37: 12-15. 1920. — Foliar acarodomatia are unknown among the Clethra- 
ceae except in 1 species, Clethra harhinervis Sieb. et Zucc., of China and Japan. The leaves 
have 2 kinds of trichomes, strigose and stellate. At the points where the lateral veins leave 
the midrib, there is a dense tuft of fascicled hairs, persisting throughout the duration of the 
leaf. These usually contain mites or their remains. — A, Gundersen, 

179. Briquet, J. Sur Porganization et Pedaphisme des f euilles ericoides chez les Pertya 
phylicoides Jeffrey. [On the organization and edaphism of the ericoid leaves of Pertya phylicoides 
Jeffrey.] Compt. Rend. Soc, Phys. et Hist. Nat. Geneve 37: 15-19. 1920. — The species of 
the genus Pertya, Compositae-Mutisieae, have no special vegetative peculiarities; Pertya 
phylicoides, described in 1912 and growing on arid calcareous cliffs in Yunnan at 3000 m. alti- 
tude, is, however, an exception. The leaf is completely rolled, forming an interior chamber 
filled with long hairs. The chamber communicates with the exterior by a long slit, narrower 
toward the summit. Very minute stomata are numerous on the inside. The parietal canals 
of the exterior epiderm probably facilitate the rapid growth of the thick cuticle. — 
A , Gundersen, 

180. Campbell, D, H. The eusporangiate ferns and the stelar theory. Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 8: 303-314. 7 jig. 1921. — ^Following Van Tieghem’s stelar hypothesis, it is commonly 
assumed that the fibrovascular skeleton of the fern stem is a strictly cauiine stele with which 
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the corresponding foliar bundles are connected by the" so-called ^^leaf traces/' The author 
presents evidence that in the Ophioglossales and Marattiales, at any rate, the stelar system 
begins as a single strand common to the first leaf and root. The stem is absent or insignificant 
at first and no procambium is developed within it. In the Ophioglossales and the earlier stages 
of the Marattiaies the stelar structures of the stem are built up entirely of leaf traces, though 
in older plants of the latter order a few true cauline strands are formed. The ^Toliar gaps" 
are not breaks in a single tubular stele but are merely spaces between coaleseent leaf-traces. 
The cortex is largely of foliar origin, also, and the pith is not stelar in nature but is a portion 
of the ground tissue which has been surrounded by coaleseent foliar steles. The condition 
found in the axis of the eusporangiate ferns is more in accord with the older theory of ^'com- 
mon" bundles traversing a ground tissue and united to form the woody cylinder of the axis, 
than with the assumption of a true cauline stele. This condition is probably also character- 
istic of the Eusporangiatae. In the ly copods, conifers, and many angiosperms, however, — 
groups in which the leaf is not the dominant portion of the shoot, — a cauline stele is undoubt- 
edly present. — E. W, Sinnott. 

181. Denham, H, J, Method of cutting cotton hairs. Nature 107 : 299. 1921. — The 

method is a modification of that of Breckner (Zeitschr. Wiss. Mikrosk. 25: 29. 1909). 
The author uses a coating of celloidin followed by paraffin-wax, and imbeds in paraffin. — 
0, A, Stevens. 

182. Harris, J. Arthur, and Edmund W. Sinnott. The vascular anatomy of normal 
and variant seedlings of Phaseolus vulgaris. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S,] 7: 35-41. I}, dfa- 
grams. 1921. — The authors report on a statistical study, employing pure lines. Trimerous 
seedlings, with 3 cotyledons and 3 primordial leaves, typically have one-half more root pro- 
toxylem poles, hypocotyledonary bundles, and primary epicotyledonary bundles, than nor- 
mal (dimerous) seedlings. Intercalary bundles often occur in the hypocotyl, more frequently 
in dimerous than in trimerous seedlings. The number of primary bundles, intercalary bun- 
dles, and double bundles which divide is notably variable; this variability differs with the 
type of seedling and the region considered. , Both in dimerous and in trimerous seedlings, 
the total number of bundles at the base of the hypocotyl shows considerable positive correla- 
tion with the total number in the mid-region of the hypocotyl, but little or none with the total 
number in the mid -region of the epicotyl. — Howard B. Frost. 

188, SouisGES, ilBNii. Embryogenie des Labiees. Developement de I'embryon chez le 
Mentha vir idis L. [Embryogeny of the Labiatae. Development of the embryo of Mentha 
viridis.] Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1057-1058* 1921. — The development of the em- 
bryo of this plant resembles very much that of Veronica arvensis^ the same difference occurring 
between Mentha viridis and Veronica arvensis as between Capsella bursa pastoris and Oeno^ 
thera biennis. — C. H. Farr, 
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PLANT DISEASE SURVEY (REPORTS OF DISEASE OCCURRENCE AND 

'SEVERITY), 

184. BetheL; Ellswoeth. Notes on the Peridemhinis of pines in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 45. 1921. 


187. Seymoue, Edith K., AND Frank T. McFarland. Loss from rye ergot. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11: 41. 1921. 

188. Stakman, E. C,, R. S. Kirby, and A. F. Thiel. The regional occurrence of Puccinia 
graminis on barberry. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 39-40. 1921. 

189. WoLLENWEBER, H, W. Dcr Kartoffelkrebs, seine Verbreitung und Bekampfung. 
[The potato canker, its distribution and control.] Zeitschr. Kartoffelbau V: 61-64. Fig. 
1-S, 1921. — Potato wart disease, at first restricted to small plantations, has spread widely 
in spite of all warnings and exclusion measures and is now a problem for the serious considera- 
tion of potato growers generally. Disease has been reported from Hungary, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Germany, Newfoundland, Holland, Sweden, Norway, and the U. S. A. It 
seems to have since disappeared in Hungary and to have been eradicated from Sweden; in 
Norway and Ireland it has been kept from spreading by fallowing infected land. On the other 
hand, it has spread widely in England and in Germany, so that in the aggregate 1500 hectares 
are infested in Germany and 2500 in the northern hemisphere. It is significant that ail loci 
of infection in Europe are found between the 50th and 60th parallels, while in America the 
altitude of the infested regions is such that it occurs down to 40® latitude. — Sulphur, mercuric 
chloride, and sulphuric acid have not been effective as soil disinfectants, but Eeicksson found 
the application of 10 1. of 1 per cent formaldehyde per square m, successful in disinfecting soil; 
also tools and storage bins. The remarkably long persistence of the pathogene in the soil 
and the fact that the tomato, nightshade, and bittersweet may serve as hosts make starving 
out processes tedious and uncertain in result. The use of immune varieties is the only practi- 
cable means of control laiown. Some immuhe varieties are of high commercial value, but 

' many have been abandoned by their originators owing to poor yield or susceptibility to other 
^ ^ ' disease. Maximum valhe in each of these respects, as well as immunity to the wart disease, 

must be the breeder's goal in future work. A list of varieties immune to wart and of widest 
adaptability to German conditions of potato culture is given. — F. Weiss. 

THE HOST (RESISTANCE, SUSCEPTIBILITY, MORBID ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY) 

190. Crawford, R. F. Overwintering of mosaic on species of Physalis. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11: 47, 1921. 

P 191. Dickson, James G, The influence of soil temperature on the development of seed- 

; lingblight of cereals caused by Giberellasaubinetii. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11 : 35-36. 

■ij ' , 192L 


185. Drechsleb, Charles. Occurrence of Rhyncosporium on Dactyiis glomerata and 
Bromus inermis. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11; 42. 1921. 

186. McCubbin, W. a. The present status of the potato wart in Pennsylvania. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11 : 58. 1921. 
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192, Doolittle, S. P. Influence of temperature on the development of mosaic diseases. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 46-47. 1921. 


193. Doolittle, S. P. The relation of wild host plants to the overwintering of cucurbit 
mosaic. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 47. 1921. 

194. Promme, F. D., and S. A. Wingard. Tarietal susceptibility of beans to rust. Jour. 

Agric. Res. 21: 385-404. 5 pZ, 1921. — The relative susceptibility of 64 varieties of garden 
and field beans to rust (Uroonyces appendiculafus) hsbB been determined, taking the suscep- 
tibility of the variety Tennessee Green Pod as a standard. Variation from the standard in 
reduction in number of infections, reduction of size of uredmitim, abortion of infection, im- ® 
mediate production of telia instead of uredinia, and lengthening of the period of infection, ( 

has been considered. With the exception of a few varieties, little or no variation occurred in 

the susceptibility of individuals in the majority of varieties studied. Correlation between 
rust-resistance and various plant and seed characters were observed. As a class, bush beans 
are more resistant than pole beans, and varieties with wax pods more resistant than those 
with green pods. Varieties having red (mottled or self-colored seeds) are resistant. White- 
seeded types, as a class, are more susceptible than colored-seeded types. Varieties having 
the -''marrow"' type of seeds are resistant, while those of the ''pea" type are most susceptible. : ! 

Experiments with dry-shell beans show that the rust, under certain conditions, may reduce I . 

the yield of seeds 60 per cent or more. Two biological strains of the rust fungus are ’ 

described. — W ^ H , Burkholder , oii 

195. Frost, John F and G. N. Hoffer, Kernel starchiness as an index of susceptibility 

to root, stalk, and ear-rots of corn. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11 : 33-34. 1921. ; ' 

196. McClintock:, J, A. Overwintering of mosaic of annuals. [Abstract.] Phytopa- y; 

thology 11: 47. 1921. 

197. Nelson, Ray. Tissue breakdown in fruits and vegetables, [Abstract.] Phytopa- I 

thology 11 ; 44. 1921, y. 

198. Weiss, Freeman, and C. R. Orton. Second report of the reaction of American 

potato varieties to the wart disease. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 57. 1921, i; 

THE PATHOGENE (SIOLOGY, INFECTION PHENOMENA, DISPERSAL) [j 

199. Fawcett, H. S. Some relations of temperature to growth and infection in the citrus . ; 

scab fungus, Cladosporium citri. Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 243-253. 1921.— Tests were made under ; 

controlled conditions to determine thermal relations. Sour orange (Citrus aurantium) seed- . 

lings in actively growing condition were used. The conditions for infection are, viable spores . J 

of Cladosporium^ young leaves of a susceptible species, moisture, and temperatures between 

16 and 23°C. Detached leaves are infected at temperatures from 16 to 27.5°C.; the optimum 

temperature is from 16 to 27.5°C. The optimum temperature for growth of C, citri is 21®G,, 

with 27.5 the maximum in water and 32 on corn-meal agar. The incubation period is shortest 

with plants held at 21 °C. — Cladosporium citri is atypical for the genus. At certain tempera- ^ ■ 

tures the spores are ej ected with considerable force from the ends of the hyphae. — D. Reddicks ' 

200. Jackson, H. S., and E. B. Mains. The aecidium of the orange rust of wheat, 

Puccinia triticina, [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 40. 1921. 

201. McFarland, Frank T. Infection experiments with Claviceps. [Abstract,] Phyto- I 

pathology 11: 41-42. 1921, y; 

202. Montbith, John, Jr. Seed transmission and overwintering of cabbage black rot, , 

[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 53-54. 1921, if 
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203. Hand, Febdeeick V., and Lillian C. Cash. Stewart's disease of corn. Jour. 
Agric. Hes. 21; 263-’264. 1921.-— Wilt of maize, caused by Aplanohacter stewarti, is widely 
distributed in tbe U. S. A. Sweet corn is most affected, and of its varieties the early-maturing 
ones are most susceptible (up to 100 per cent), the late-maturing ones least so. In tests with 
45 varieties of field corn, 32 have shown no wilt. A few varieties of dent field corn have shown 
up to 5 per cent infection, and early-maturing varieties of flint corn are more susceptible than 
late-maturing ones. — “No evidence whatever of infection from the soil or from proximity to 
diseased stalks has thus far been obtained." Seed transmission is indicated. Infection of young 
plants is most likely during the first 2 weeks of growth; high soil moisture at this time results 
in much infection, the amount under identical moisture conditions being greater at higher 
temperatures. Heating seed at 60 to 70°C. for 1 hour is a promising method of control.— 
jO. Hcddlticjot 

204. Eichaeds, B, L. The pathogenicity of Corticium vagum as affected by soil tempera- 
ture, [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 56. 1921. 

205. Walkee, J. C., and L. E. Jones. The relation of soil temperature and other factors 
to onion smut and infection. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 52-53. 1921. 

206. Weston, W. H. Significant points in the life history of the Philippine maize mildew. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11 : 32, 1921. 

DESCRIPTIVE PLANT PATHOLOGY 

207. Baethe, a. E. La Oficina de Sanidad Vegetal de la Secretaria de Agricultura, 
Comercio y Trabajo. Resumen de las plagas ya estudiadas y combatidas. [Review of the 
plagues so far studied and combatted.] Eev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3 : 290-296. 16 fig. 

1920. — ^An account is given of bud rot of coconut which is said to have reduced exportation 
of coconuts by a third in 15 years. For control various sanitary measures are recommended 
together with the spraying of new plantations in affected areas with a mixture of Bordeaux 
and Paris green. The Panama disease of plantains is found through Cuba except in the Orient 
province. Aff ected plants nearing maturity develop yellow leaves which soon fall, the raceme 
develops poorly, and a cross section of the trunk shows yellow, red, or black spots. Burning 
of diseased plants, sterilizing tools, and a rotation are recommended. Sugar cane mosaic 
is also discussed. — F. M. Blodgett. 

208. Beach, W. S. A Phytophthora crown rot of rhubarb. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11: 55-56. 1921. 

209. Biemingham, W. A. Ergot. Agric*. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 410-412. B fig. 

1921. — ^A popular description of the disease and methods of control are presented. — L. R, 
Waldron. 

210. Bisby, G.E. Sclerotinia disease of sunflower in Manitoba. [Abstract.] Phytopath- 
ology 11; 49. 1921, 

211. Coons, G^ H., and Eat Nelson. Celery yellows. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11:54-55. 1921. 

212. Elliott, John A. A new Phoma disease of cotton. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11:48. 1921. 

213. .Gilman, J. C. A Fusarium wilt of corn in Iowa in 1920. [Abstract.] Phytopath- 
ology 11: 33. 1921. 

^ 214. Gloyee, W. O. Blister canker of apple and its control. New York Agric. Exp. Sta. 
[Geneva] Bull. 485. 71 p., 16 pi. 1921. — Data are presented which establish the pathogen- 
icity of Nummulariadiscreta (Schw.) Tul. as the causal agent of lesions occurring on the trunks 
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219. Mobbis, H. E., and D. B. Swingle. An important new disease of tlie cultivated 
sunflower [Sclerotinia libertiana], [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11; 50. 1921, 

220. PovAH, Alfred H. W. Valsa poplar canker, [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 45, 
1921. 


221. Eap, C. W. Bacterial blight of beans. Oklahoma Agric. Exp, Sta. Bull, 131. 40 p,, 
17 fig, 1920. — The history of the disease, its distribution, and importance are reviewed. The 
methods of infection and distribution of the organism are outlined. It is reported to live dver 
winter on the seed, straw, and in the soil, and to be disseminated by rain, dew; insects, and 


and branches of the cultivated apple {Malus sylvestris) and commonly known as blister 
canker. The disease produced appears in several different forms called staghead, yeliow 
streak, simscald, the enclosed form, and the common form. Cankers resulting from artiflciai 
inoculation enlarge most rapidly at the beginning of growth in the spring. When the wood 
is parasitized without the formation of cankers the presence of the fungus may be detected 
by the appearance of black streaks in the wood. The fungus is disseminated chiefly by means 
of the ascospores, which are discharged normally in August. Usually, 2 years are required 
for the maturity of the ascospores. The virulence of the disease and the success of attempts 
to control it are largely dependent upon environmental and other conditions, such as location, 
soil, rainfall, pruning, spraying, variety, overbearing, and age of host. Shellac followed by 
coal tar was found to be the most satisfactory dressing for the wounds made in pruning out 
diseased branches. — F, C, Stewart, 


215. Hiley, W. E, The larch needle-cast fungus, Meria laricis Vuill. Quart. Jour, 
Forest. IS: 57-62. ^ fig, 1921. — This fungus appears to be exceedingly common in Britain. 
It causes young larch needles to turn brown and fall during the summer months. This type 
of leaf-cast has commonly been attributed to frost, but can easily be distinguished from frost 
injury. The youngest needles are not affected, only those a few inches from the shoot apices, 
and the disease spreads gradually up the shoots. The needle is not killed outright as when 
frosted; instead the apex first becomes brown and this discoloration then spreads gradually 
to the base. The bulk of the needles on the dwarf shoots are unaffected. The disease is most 
prevalent in wet weather, and most destructive in the nursery. Young plantations are often 
attacked and trees as much as 30 feet high have become very brown in August. As stems are 
unaffected by the disease, trees are seldom if ever killed. The European and western Ameri- 
can larches are subject to attack, but the Japanese larch seems immune. Fruiting bodies 
of the fungus are formed only in a humid atmosphere. They consist of bundles of conidio- 
phores growing out through the stomata. The hyphae, which compose the bundle, are color- 
less and septate. From the apex of each segment conidia are abstricted, which may infect 
other larch needles. Whether the germ-tubes affect entry through stomata or by piercing the 
cuticle is unknown. — C, R, Tillotson, 


216. Hunt, T. F. Pythiacystis “brown rot” affecting deciduous trees. Monthly Bull. 
Dept. Agric. California 10; 143-145. 1921. — The Pythiacystis rot is distinct from that caused 
by Sclerotinia cinerea. The causal organism lives over in the soil and most of the infection 
develops on parts of the tree nearest the ground, a small, dark spot on the bark being 
the first indication. Under favorable weather conditions the disease spreads rapidly 
over trunk and twig. No definite control measures have been determined. Bordeaux and 
lime-sulphur sprays together with good drainage are suggested as control measures. — E, L, 
Overholser, 


217. Jones, L. R., and Maud Miller Williamson. Bacterial leaf spot of red clover. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 50. 1921. 


218. Melchers, L. E. Rhizopus sp. associated with a decay of unripe strawberries in the 
field. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 44. 1921. 



232. Hambmn, O. 0. Treatmeat of scab in seed potatoes. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
32:417-419. 1921. 


222. Eobbins, W.W. Mosaic of sugar beets. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11:48. 1921. 


227. Walker, J. C. 
1921, 


A Macrosporimn rot of onion. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 1 1 : 53. 


228. 
11 : 60 . 


Bisby, G. E. 
1921. 


ERADICATION AND CONTROL MEASURES 
The cooperative potato spraying project. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 


229. Brock, W. S. Spraying versus dusting in Illinois. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 
17: 108-110. 1920 [1921]. — The author states that only 1 orchard was dusted in Illinois in 
1920 and that none will be dusted in 1921. During the four years of experimental work in 
Illinois curculio was uniformly controlled in all cases, dusting being superior to spraying. 
With an average infestation of codling moth for 3 years of 33 per cent on the checks, the 
average infestation on liquid- and dust-treated trees was 6 and 12 per cent respectively. 
Dusting has failed to control scab satisfactorily. With a 4-year average of 82 per cent scabby 
fruit on check trees there was an average infestation of 12 and 41 per cent respectively on 
sprayed and dusted trees. The author concludes that “there is no experimental evidence 
to show that dusting with stilphur-arsenate of lead powder will be advisable in Illinois.^' 
Extracts were read from communications received from 8 commercial growers in various sec- 
tions of the state; each grower had discontinued the use of dust. One, however, found it 
entirely satisfactory for control of curculio, scab, and rot on peaches; another found it effeo*- 
tive for the bloom spray on apples, provided the weather was calm ; while a third was interested 
in having further experimental work done with dusting. — H, W. Richey, 

230. Duddleston, B. H., anu G. N, Hopfer, The improved rag-doll germinator as an 
aid in controlling root, stalk and ear-rots of corn. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 33. 
1921. 

231. Gilmakt, J. C„ and A. T. Eewin. Greenhouse propagation of cabbage resistant 
to yellows. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 54, 1921. 
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[Bot. Absts., Vol. X, 


dust. Cultural characters of the organism are given. Tests reported show considerable 
differences in varietal susceptibility. Spraying, seed treatment, and seed selection seemed 
valueless or impractical as control measures. Three-year old seed gave blight-free plants, 
as did pod-selected sfeed. Selection for resistance is considered the most practical method of 
control. — John A, Elliott. 


223. Slagg, C. M. a new seedling disease of tobacco. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11:49. 1921. 


224. Smith, Erwin F., and G. H. Godfrey, Bacterial wilt of castor bean (Ricinus com- 
munis L.). Jour. Agric. Ees. 21 : 265-261. PL 55-67. 1921.— The disease is caused by Eac- 
terium ^olanacearum. It seems to be more prevalent on the alkaline soil of central and west 
Florida than on the acid soil of the East coast; it is also more prevalent on “new” land than 
on old. The organism was cultured and infection produced in various known hosts by needle- 
prick inoculations. Additional hosts are cotton {Gossypium), Vanilla planifolia, sunflower 
(Helianthus annuus), and Fuchsia sp. [See also Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 362.]— D. Reddick. 


225. Tisdale, W. B., and Maud Miller Williamson. Bacterial leaf spot of lima 
bean. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11; 52. 1921. 


226. Tisdale, W. B. Two sclerotium diseases of rice, [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11:42. 1921. 
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233. Lance, Robeet. Stir Femploi d^ecrans colores potir combattre les maladies cr3rp“ 
togamiques des vegitaax. [The ttse of colored screens in the combating of cryptogamic dis- 
eases of plants.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 : 1201 . 1921 . — colored screen permitting 
blue, violet, and ultraviolet rays to pass is found to be useful in destroying cryptogamic organ- 
isms causing diseases of plants, especially those on grapes. A description of the method of 
making the screen is given. [See also following entry.]— -G. If. Farr. 

234. Lance, Robebt. Sur un produit anticryptogamique. [Concerning an anticrypto- 
gamic substance.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci, Paris 172: 1201-1202. 1921, — Toxic effects upon 
parasitic fungi were obtained with light passed through screens made with zinc chloride or 
zinc sulphate. [See also preceding entry.]— -(7. if. Farr. 

235. Lochhbad, W. The story of spraying mixtures. Sci. Agric. [Canada] 1: 113-115. 
1921 . — A concise account is presented of the development of liquid and dust spraying, 
especially from 1890 to 1920, with mention of the part played by Canadian workers. — 
B. T, Dichwn, 

236. McClintock, J. A. The control of peach brown rot and curculio. [Abstract.] Phy- 
topathology 11; 43. 1921. 

237. Mackie, W. W., and Fred N. Briggs. Chemical dusts for the control of bunt. 

Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 38-39. 1921,- 

238. Petch, C, E. Spraying versus dusting. Sci, Agric. [Canada] 1: 171-172, 1921. — 
In Quebec orchard dusting has developed rapidly in the past 8 years and has proved as 
efficient as spraying in controlling apple scab and biting insects. It is not yet possible to say 
that dusting furnishes an economic control for sucking insects. — B. T. Dickson. 

239. Porter, R. H. Cooperative seed treatment using hot formaldehyde. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11; 59. 1921. 

240. V ABLE au, W. D. Resistance as a basis of control of corn root rot. [Abstract.] Phy- 
topathology 11; 34. 1921. 

241. Vaughan, R. E. Inoculated sulphur for potato scab] control. [Abstract.] Phy- 
topathology 11: 58. 1921. 

REGULATORY MEASURES 

242. Anonymous. Erlass des Ministers fiir Landwirtschaft, Domanen und Forsten iiber 
BekSmpfung des Kartoffelkrebses. [Order of the Minister for Agriculture, Public Lands and 
Forests relative to the potato wart disease.] Zeitschr. Kartoffelbau U: 59-61, 1921.— Owing 
to the difficulty of administering wart disease control work during the war and the subsequent 
occupation of the Rhine province, the disease has continued to spread, and strictest adher- 
ence to provisions of the order of February, 1918, is enjoined upon all officials. The order 
provides for notification of wart infection, destruction of diseased plants, and use of only 
approved immune varieties. — F, PTam. 

MISCELLANEOUS (COGNATE RESEARCHES, TECHNIQUE, ETC.) 

243. Burns, G. P. Tip-burn and the leafhopper* [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 
56-57. 1921. 

244. G., R.R. [Rev. of: Smith, Erwin F. An introduction to bacterial diseases of plants. 
XXX + 688 p. W. B. Saunders Co.: New York and London, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 
1273).] Nature 107: 168, 1921. 

245. Johnson, James. The use of sterilized soils in pathological research. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11: 51. 1921, 
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246. LaEue, Gael D. Lightning injury to Hevea brasiliensis* [Abstract.] Phytopathol* 
11: 46. 1921. 


247. Stevens, F. L. The relation of plant pathology to human welfare. Amer. Jour. Bot, 
8: 315-322. 1921.— The author cites examples of the enormous economic loss caused by plant 
disease. Plant pathology has aided in the prevention of disease by demonstrating the value 
of protective applications, sprays and dusts; excision; seed steeps; general sanitation leading 
to diminution of infective material; breeding for disease resistance; modifications of agri» 
cultural practice; and quarantine restrictions. The bulk of our present knowledge is the 
outcome of scientific investigation, and the future usefulness of the plant pathologist will 
depend on his vigorous prosecution of fundamental research rather than on a mere administra- 
tion of protective measures. The author makes a plea for the encouragement of the indi- 
vidual worker and for the unification of all botanical activities.— W. SinnotL 


PHARMACEUTICAL BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY 

Heber W, Youngren, Editor 
E. N. Gathercoal, AsBUtant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 15, 380) 


249. Fick, I. A. E. The value of lavender. Amer. Bee Jour. <51 : 232-233. 1921. — ^As it 
has been stated that 1 acre of lavender {Lavendula officinalis var. vera) will yield a ton of 
honey, further information is well worth seeking. Light, dry soils, well supplied with lime 
and fully exposed to the sun, are best adapted to growing lavender. From 5 to ID tons of the 
flowers are bought annually in the Td. S. A. by druggists and distillers of perfumes. From an 
acre, 600-1,200 pounds of fresh blooming tips are obtained; the dry weight is about | of the 
green weight. The yield of oil varies from 12 to 15 pounds per acre. During the 1st week in 
March ordinary lavender flowers sold in the New York wholesale market for 18 to 24 cents 
per pound ; select flowers for 21 to 25. It is desirable to test the plant in the U. A., both for 
the commercial value of its flowers and as a honey producer. — J, E. Lovells 

250. Gobis, a., et Ch. Vischniac. Sur les alcaloides de la valeriane. [On the alkaloids 
of Valeriana.] Compt. Eend. Acad, Sci. Paris 172: 1059-1061. 1 fig, 1921. — The authors 
confirm the work of Waliszewski and of Chevalier as to the existence of 2 alkaloids, chat- 
mine and valerine, in the root of valerian. — C. H, Farr, 

251. Mirande, Marcel. Sur le lathyrisme ou intoxication provoquee par les graines de 
Gesses. [Concerning lathyrism,or intoxication caused by seeds of chickling vetches.] Compt. 
Eend. Acad. Sci, Paris 172: 1142-1143. 192L — ^Intoxication of men and animals is reported as 
a consequence of eating seeds of certain chickling vetches, namely, Lathyrus saiivus and 
LfiCicera, — C, H, Farr, 
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252. B[lackman], V. H, [Rev. of: Okslow, Moeiee Wheldale. Practical plant bio- 
chemistry. i 4- 17S p. Cambridge University Press: 1920 (see Bot. Absts, 8, Entry 602).] 
New Phytol. 20: 43. 1921. 


253. D., C. [Rev. of: Eichwald, E., und A, Podoe. Die physikalisch-chemischen 
Grtmdlagen der Biologie. (The physico-chemical bases of biology.) 510 p., 119 jig, J. Sprin- 
ger: Berlin, 1919. Pnce, unhotmdt M. 4^,] Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 94 : 507-508. 1920, — 
It appears that although the general field of physical chemistry is covered by the book, topics 
of biological interest are treated at relatively greater length. The reviewer questions the 
advisability of including a chapter on the infinitesimal calculus, though believing that its 
usefulness can not be predicted in advance. The whole treatment is considered to be in 
refreshing contrast to that in the usual text books, and, although vague in places, it is judged 
a good and useful work. — E, E, Fulling, 

254. Feeundlich, H, [Rev. of: Ostwald, Wo, Die Welt der vemachlassigten Dimen- 
sionen. (The world of neglected dimensions.) $rd, cd., MB p, Theodor Steinkopf : Dresden 
and Leipzig, 1919. Price M. 9,] Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 94 : 506. 1920. — ^Although the 
reviewer disagrees with the author on many points and would place his emphasis differently 
in many cases, he heartily commends the book. It is stated that while the work is enter- 
tainingly written and presents colloid chemistry from an attractive point of view, one misses- 
the information that might properly be expected in an 'introduction,'’ which the book 
purports to be. — H, E, Pulling, 

255. Haeden, a. [Rev. of: Berteand, G., ahd P. Thomas. Practical biological chem- 
istry. Translated from the third edition by H. A. Colwell, xxxii + $48 p, G; Bell and Sons : 
London, 1920.] Nature 107 : 390, 1921. — The reviewer considers this book of much value to 
students and especially to teachers of biochemistry.— -0. A. Stevens, 

DIFFUSION AND OTHER PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 

256. Harris, J. A., R. A. Goetner, and J. Y; Lawrence. On the differentiation of the 
leaf tissue fiuids of ligneous and herbaceous plants with respect to osmotic concentration and 
electrical conductivity. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 3 : 343-345. 1921 .—The osmotic concentration^ 
shown by freezing point lowering, A, of sap from tissues of ligneous plants is materially higher' 
than that of herbaceous plants. The specific electrical conductivity, A", is materially lower., 

isT 

The ratio - is about 90 per cent higher in herbaceous than in ligneous plants. Material 
A 

from the Arizona desert, the Jamaica rain forest, and Long Island give concordant results. — 
E, L, Proebsting, 

257. Loeb, Jacques. Chemical and physical behavior of casein solutions. Jour. Gen. 
Physiol. 3; 547-555. 1921. — ^Experiments with casein show that, as with gelatin and crys- 
talline egg albumin, the forces determining the combination between proteins and acids or- 
alkalies are the same forces of primary valency which also determine the reaction between 
crystalloids and acids and alkalies. Valency and not the nature of the ion determines fhe 
effect on the physical properties of the protein. — Otis P, Curtis, 
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anions were monova en u ^ ^ proteins are tlie same at the same 
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those of salts with monovalent cations at the same Ph values.-0«i6 F. Cui ti». 

••>59 Lobb Jacqtjbs. Ionseriesandthephysicalpropertiesofproteins.il. Jour Gen. 

T>i> *"• 1 *^1 • 94.7 2fiQ 19*^0 —This paper gives additional evidence (see preceding abstrac 

a daftaif relatto b.twae. ft. phy.I.a! property of proton. «,d ota.g.s 

in degree of ionization . — Otis F , Curtis, 

ORO Lobb J acqttes. Ion series and the physical properties of proteins. III. The actions 
ofsaUs‘i^^!>w coiSrItion. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 3: 391-414. 1921. (See also the 2 pre- 

j. Ions with sign of charge opposite to that of a protein ion dimmish t 

IntiSed so long as the concentration of the electrolytes does not exceed about M/IC Ihe 
relative depressing effects of diffe'rent ions on the physical properties are functions of the 
valency and of the sign of charge of the ions ; and those ions of the same pgn 
Sme valency have practically the same depressing effects on 

Ph. The depressing effect increases rapidly with an increase m va y. addition 

to ...to i.Lpltorf.. « error do. to .Mur. to r.oogp... ft. «/ 

of various salts on the hydrogen ion concentration of the somtion. Ohi> . Ctirt , . 

261. Lobb, Jacques. The colloidal behavior of proteins. ® 

I921.-The writer has applied the Donan equilibrium,— which supposes that one of the o 

in solution can not move through a membranewhile another may, o leco oic. . 

of proteins showing that curves presenting potential differences T/ .fd 

hydrogen ion concentration resemble those for osmotic pressure, and ^ ° .uf ;enci 
tLefore, the physical properties of protein solutions can be predicted from the diffe^e^c 
between the Ph of the solutions inside and outside of the membrane on the basis of the Xernst 
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. 262. Mellon, R. R., S. F. Acbee, P, M. AYebt, 'An» E. A. Slagle. The ionization 
constants of glyceropliosplioric acid and their -use as ‘ buyers , especially in culture mediums. 
Jour. Infect. Diseases 29: 1-6. 1921.— The precipitation of phosphates in culture media on 
the alkaline side of neutrality can be prevented by the use of disodium glycerophosphate. 
This salt being a solvent for calcium and magnesium salts can also be used in the washing of 
agar, in the precipitation of casein, and for the study of the effect of calcium and magnesium 
ions on the growth of various organisms. The ionization constants of the glycerophosphates 
are about the same as those of the ordinary phosphates; the former can, therefore, be sub- 
stituted as buffers. — Belman A. WaJzsman, 

263. Fkiestley, J. H, The mechanism of root pressure. New Phytol. 19: 189-200. 
Fig. 1-2, 1920.-— The attempt is made to interpret data presented by others bearing on the 
aechanism of root pressure. An osmotic gradient exists ceil by cell from the root hair to 
Ae xjdem duct. The resultant entrance of water into the parenchyma within the endodermis 
causes the development of a considerable hydrostatic pressure within the vascular cylinder, 
since the endodermis is unable to expand because of the lignification of its radial walls. More- 
over, it does not permit the passage of water except by osmosis through its protoplasts. The 
assumption is made that increased permeability of the protoplasm of the parenchyma cells 
adjoining ducts allows this hydrostatic pressure to force water and solutes into the ducts. — 
Certain objections to the theory are considered. — I, F\ Lewis. 

WATER RELATIONS 

264. MacDotjgal, D. T. Water deficit and the action of vitamines, amino-compounds 
and salts on hydration, Amer. Jour. Bot. 8: 296-302. 1921. — The author suggests that plant 
protoplasm is a colloidal mixture of 2 separate but interwoven aggregates, the proteins and 
the pentosans, with soap films enclosing the more solid phase of the double meshwork. The 
separate elements in this albumin-pentosan-soap structure differ in their capacity for hydra- 
tion and in the conditions under which hydration may occur within them. The metals repre- 
sented by the usual nutrient salts are found to increase the hydration capacity of the principal 
components of biocolloids. The presence of a small amount of soap in a biocolloid increases 
its hydration capacity, but this capacity is much lessened by even a very dilute acid. Yeast 
vita 33 Qine (water-soluble B) in a solution slightly acjd, increases the hydration in some living 
and dead plant cell masses and lessens it in others; similar diverse action on biocolloids was 
found. All of the substances tested which are known to facilitate growth in plants are found 
to increase hydration capacity in some of the test objects. — B. W\ Sinnott. 

265. Weiser, H, B., and E. E, Porter. Spontaneous evaporation. Jour. Phys. Chem. 

24 : 233-341. 1920. — Careful repetition of experiments by Babington (see Proc. Roy. Soc. 
London 10: 132. 1859), which led the latter to conclude that some salts when dissolved in 
water accelerate evaporation of the "water, showed that these salts actually retard evaporation 
and indicated that Babington' s error was chiefly owing to an increase in surface produced by 
a creeping of the solution, although failure to maintain constant conditions contributed 
to the error. The authors found the use of a rotating table necessary to obtain concordant 
results. — H. E. Pulling. * 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

266. Anonymous. De koolzuirassimilatie in verband met de bemesting, [Carbon dioxide 
assimilation in connection with manuring.] Cultura 33 f 110-117. 1921. — A general outline 
is given of the work of Blackman, Willstatter, Stoll, Klein, Reinau, Bornemann, and others, — 
J. C. Th. Uphof. 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

267. Blackman, F. F. The biochemistry of carbohydrate production in the higher plfsnts 
from the point of view of systematic relationshipi N ew Phytol. 20 : 2-9. 1921 , — Carbohydrate 
production is analyzed into 3 strata: (1) The primary photo-reduction of carbonic acid 
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mvolving iiglit-energy and specific pigments; (2) tiie immediate appearance of sugars, wliicli 
seems to be universal; (3) the subsequent appearance, though by no means universally, of 
complex polysaccharides, which are deposited in the chloroplasts. — The author discusses the 
2nd and 3rd strata. Consideration is given to the work of Nef on the spontaneous chemical 
changes undergone by sugars in the presence of impurities as bearing on the fact that plant 
sugars tend to take the form of hexoses, or less often pentoses. The relation between succu- 
lence and the production of pentoses is discussed. — The high critical sugar-concentration of 
monocotyledons and the low concentration of the dioeotyledons, while general, are ranked 
with those morphological characters of secondary and tertiary importance in their classifica- 
tory value because of exceptions. — The work of Heichert on the starch grain is reviewed. — 
The uniformity of the chlorophyll pigments is contrasted with the diversity of the starches. — 
I. F, Lewis, 


268. Davis, D. J. Food accessory factors in bacterial growth. III. Further observations 
on the growth of Pfeiffer's bacillus (B. infiuenzae). IV. The ‘^satellite*’ or symbiosis phe- 
nomenon of Pfeifier's bacillus (B. infiuenzae) . V. The value of the satellite (or symbiosis) phe- 
nomenonforthe classification of hemophilic bacteria. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29: 171-189. 1921. — 
The growth requirement of B. infiuenzae may be represented by a plain medium plus a heat- 
resistant substance (hematin or derivative) plus a heat-labile substance. In the blood the 
heat-resistant and the heat-labile substances are present, but the latter is destroyed by heat- 
ing in the autoclave (120 ®C.) for a few minutes or at lower temperatures for longer periods. 
The heat-labile substance can be obtained from plant, animal, and bacterial extracts, none of 
which by themselves support a growth of B. influenzae , — Profuse growth of B, infiuenzae 
occurs immediately , around colonies of organisms or pieces of plant or animal tissue. The 
product of bacteria, of fungi, of tissues, etc., which stimulates the growth of the organism is 
thermolabiie and stimulates growth in conjunction with hematin or with hemoglobin. This 
is a phenomenon of ^^satellitism" (symbiosis) and is of value in identifying and in classifying 
members of the hemophilic group . — Selman A. Waksman, 

269. Dupont, Georges. Contribution k T etude des constituants acides de la gemme du 
pin maritime. Isomerisation des acides pimariques. [The constitutent acids of the leaf buds 
of the maritime pine. The isomerization of pimaric acid.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 
172: 1373-1375. 1921. — Heat, acetic acid, and hydrochloric acid are found to isomerize laevo- 
and dextro-pipaaric acids. Laevo pimaric acid is changed into a pimarabietic acid, which is 
later changed into pimarabietic acid* — C. H, Farr, 


270. JoNESco, Stan. Contribution a I'etude du role physiologique des anthocyanes. 
[A study of the physiological rdle of the anthocyans.] Gompt, Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 : 
1311-1313. 1921. — It is found that plants lose anthocyan in the dark. Upon analysis there 
proves to be a conversion of the anthocyan into anthocyanic glucosides, which are in turn 
changed into fiavonic glucosides. These latter also disappear in darkness. It is therefore 
concluded that the anthocyans are utilized in the nutrition of the plant when in darkness. 
To the theory of Pbingsheim, that these pigments protect the chlorophyll against too strong 
illumination; to that of Stahl> that they facilitate the rise of temperature in the plant; and 
to that of Pallapin, that they are involved in respiration, these findings are thought to 
add an additional explanation of their physiological significance. — 0, H, Farr, 

271. Latham, R. 0. The colour of primrose flowers. Nature 107 : 301. 1921. — The 
author inquires the cause of the red color in flowers normally pale yellow. It is considered to 
be due to an anthocyan pigment, not present in normal flowers, produced by reduction from 
the normal sap pigments, the cause of the reaction being unknown. — 0. A, Stevens, 

272. Patty, F. A* The production of hydrocyanic acid by Bacillus pyocyaneus. Jour. 
Infect. Diseases 29 : 73-77, 1921 , — Diflerent strains of B, pyocyaneus produce varying quanti- 
tieir of HCN when grown in whole egg broth or even synthetic media, the optimum reaction 
being Ph 5, 4-5 .8. This is an aerobic phenomenon and is not produced by an extracellular 
enzyme.— A, Waksman, 
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273. Pbiestlet, J. H. Suberin and ctitin. ; New Phytol. 20; 17-29. 1921. — This is a 
review and summary of certain 'workon the macro- and microebemistry of suberin and cutin. — 
/. F. Lewis, 

274. SameC; ET AnkaMayee. Sur la substance organique fondamentale de Pamylopec- 

tine. [The fundamental constituent of amylopectih.] Compt. Eend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 
1079-1082. 1921. — Various reactions of amylopectin are given, following out the work of 
Maquenne on the amyloses. Amyiopectin is considered to be formed from certain of the amy- 
loses by union with polybasic acids. — C. E. Fm'r, I 

275. ZoLLER, H. F., ANi> W. M, Clark. The production of volatile fatty acids by bacteria 

of the dysentery group. Jour. Gen, Physiol. 3: 325-330. 1921. — ^These studies show: (1) In 
the presence of 1 per cent glucose and under aerobic conditions a close agreement exists 
among the organisms studied in the total quantity of volatile fatty acids produced and in the 
ratio of formic to acetic acid. (2) On peptone rinder aerobic conditions, volatile fatty acids 
are produced in appreciable quantities, although the reaction of the solution becomes more 
alkaline. There is no formic acid, but propionic and acetic acids are found. (3) On peptone 
under anaerobic conditions, formic, acetic, and butyric acids are produced. The reaction is 
more acid than in (2). (4) On glucose under anaerobic conditions, the results are similar to 

those under aerobic conditions. (5) The enormous quantity of formic acid produced by these 
bacteria may play a significant part in the digestive disturbances and in the symptoms of 
intoxication accompanying the infection of the human intestinal tract by such forms. — 
E, L. Pro eh sting, 

METABOLIvSM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

276. Kayser, E. Influence des sels d'urane sur le fixateur d'azote. [The infinence of 
uranium salts on the fixation of nitrogen.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1133-1134. 
1921, — With mannite as an organic nutrient, uranium salts are found in general to have an 
injurious effect on the fixation of nitrogen by Azotohacter chroococcum. Uranium acetate 
(1 : 6,000) is an exception. With glucose media uranium acetate (1 : 15,000) increases nitrogen 
fixation. — C. H, Farr, 

277. Kayser, E. Recherches sur PAzotobacter. [Investigations on Azotobacter,] 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172; 939-940. 1921. — ^A study of the effect of color on the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen by Azotohacter is reported. Yellow and blue colors were compared, mannite 
was used as food, and 2 successive periods of 13 days each marked the extent of the study. 
No striking differences in the effects of the colors were secured. — 0, E, Farr, 

METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

278. Bourquelot, Em., et Beidel. Application de la methode biochimique de recherche 
du glucose a Petude des produits de Phydrolyse fermentaire de Pinuline. [Application of the 
biochemical method of research on glucose to the study of the products of hydrolysis of inulin 
by fermentation.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 : 946-949. 1921.— The hydrolysis of the 
inulin of Atractylis by the inulase of Asyergillus niger gives reduction products which have 
the rotatory power of d fructose. These products do not combine with methyl alcohol under 
the influence of emulsin. If glucose is added to the solution a combination with methyl alco- 
hol is effected, therefore the reduction would not seem to.yieid glucose but methyl-glucoside 

— C, E, Farr, 

279. Hammarsten, Haeald. Aldolkondensation und Harzbiidung bei Einwirkung von 
verdiinnten Aikalien auf Acetaidehyd. [Aldol condensation and resin formation by the action 
of dilute alkalies upon acetaldehyde.] Ann. Chem. [Liebig] 421 : 293-315. 1920. 

280. Koser, S. a. Trehalose fermentation in the differentiation of the paratyphoid- 
enteritidis group. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29 : 67-72. 1921. — Bacillus suipestifer is unable to 
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attack trehalose, while B. paraipphosus^ B. SchoWnidleriri^e^^^^^^ para B sub-group, and 
B, ententidis ferment trehalose with the production of acid and gas. xi further differentiation 
of B. SchoUmulleH^tj:dS.m from the animal para B group is accomplished by employing a serum 
water medium containing 0.5 per cent trehalose and 1 per cent Andradd indicator.— 

A. IFatenaw. 

, Ml. MiRANPEyM Sur les graines i autofermentation sulfliydrique' de la 

des/ Papi!ionac6es. [Hydrogen . sulphide ' autofermentation of seeds of the Papilionaceae.] 
Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci, Paris 172: 1202-1204. 1921.— Seeds of certain leguines are found to 
undergo auto-fermentation when placed in a little water, splitting off active H 2 S. More 
than 9 species are named which produce much 9 are given which produce only a little, 
and o which do not produce it at all. There is also a discussion of the fermentation capacity 
in the flour of these legumes, in bread made in part from such flour, and in soup preparations.— 
€. E. 'Faff./'. ' 

282. Northrop, John H, The significance of the hydrogen ion concentration for the diges- 
tion of proteins by pepsin. Jour, Gen. Physiol. 3 : 211-227. 1920. — The writer suggests that 
proteins are acted upon by pepsin only when they are in the ionized condition. Evidence 
in support of this is given as follows: (1) Curves for the rate of digestion of the proteins, 
oxyhemoglobin, egg albumin, and gelatin run parallel to the conductivities of the solutions 
when these are both plotted against the Ph values. (2) The decrease in the rate of digestion 
induced by an excess of HCl above the optimum is duplicated by the addition of an excess 
of this same Cl ion in equivalent concentrations when in combination with 6 different cations. 
(3) Oxyhemoglobin, with its isoelectric point at about Pk 6.8, is more highly ionized at Ph 4.5 
than are other proteins with isoelectric points at more nearly Ph 4.5, and it is also more ra- 
pidly digested at this hydrogen ion concentration.— P. Curtis. 

283. Pease, R. N., anx> H. S. Taylor. Promotor action in catalysis. Jour. Phys. Chem. 
24 : 240-265. 1920.— Promotor action is to be distinguished from activation ^by a substance 
relatively inert catalytically, or by a small quantity of a relatively active substance'^ aiid 
from co-activation (^*of a number of catalysts each by the rest^’) in that it includes ^^aii those 
cases in which a mixture of two or more substances is capable of producing a greater catalytic 
effect than can be accounted for on the supposition that each substance in the mixture acts 
independently and in proportion to the amount present.^’ Examples of each type are given 
and these include actions of enzymes and co-enzjunes as well as various technical catalytic 
processes. — H. E, Pulling. 

284. Potter, M. C. The infiuence of electric potential upon the velocity of fermentation. 
Proc. TJniv. Durham Phil. Soc, 6: 16-21. 1915-1920. — In a previous paper the author showed 
that a rise of potential amounting to as much as .3-.5 volt is produced by yeast growing in a 
fermentable liquid. In order to determine the influence of the difference of potential on the 
velocity of reaction, the author compared the rate of fermentation of glucose by yeast in a 
flask carefully insulated, or raised to a definite potential, with that in a similar flask in which 
the glucose was grounded. No difference in the rate of fermentation was observed, — J. S. 
Cooley. 

285. WillstXtter, Richard. IV. Tiber Peroxydase. [Concerning peroxidase.] Ann. 
Chem. [Liebig] 422 : 47-73. 1921. — The peroxidase value is the purpurogallin number of 5gr. 
of plant tissue. This number designates the number of mgr. of purpurogallin formed by the 
reaction during 5 minutes between 1 mgr. enzyme-containing plant tissue, 5 gr. pyrogaliol, 
and 50 mgr. hydrogen peroxide, in a volume of 2 1. at 20*^0- The peroxidase value of fresh 
roots of horseradish varied from 800 to 1520. The use of toluol, or aspiration with oxygen, 
during the extraction of the tissue greatly reduced the peroxidase value. Dialyzing for several 
days this value increases, as is especially true of the soluble form of peroxidase. The insolu- 
bility of the peroxidase suggests a chemical combination within the cell, but it is not made 
soluble by either barium hydroxide or oxalic acid. The use of oxalic acid was found to permit 
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the dialysis of tissue with little loss of enzyme. This effect is ascribed to adsorption; following 
a change in the reaction of the proteins to which the enzyme had been bound. The use of 
dipotassium citrate as a buffer in determining the peroxidase value retarded the formation 
of purpurogaliin. A raw preparation was made by coarse maceration; dialysis for 8 days, 
treatment with oxalic acid, the addition of barium hydroxide in alcohol, neutralizing with 
carbon dioxide, and centrifuging. In the solution, bichloride of mercury precipitated a basic 
gliicoside and freed peroxidase; this enzyme is amphoteric. It is adsorbed by a variety of 
agents, aluminium hydroxide being best. A limited ratio of this substance adsorbed 80 per 
cent of peroxidase in i hour from a 0.05 per cent solution of enzyme in dilute alcohol. Carbon 
dioxide favors elution (diffusion of enzyme from adsorption medium to solvent), the process 
having little temperature effect, and reaching an equilibrium in about 1 hour. Protocols 
show the method of adsorption of enzyme to be much superior to that of adsorption of impuri- 
ties. By the best method evolved, 5 kgr. of roots (presumably horseradish) gave a yield of 
0,31 gr. of the enzyme preparation with a purpurogaliin number of 860.~-*T'F. ToUingham, 


METABOLISM (RESPIRATION) 


286. Bailey, C, H. The storage of wheat. Operative Miller 24: 352, 381-*382. Fig, 
1919; 25: 5-6. Fig, 5-7, 1920. — Heating of grain in storage is caused by respiration, 
which experiments indicate to be about 20 times as great in the embryo as in the endosperm. 
Determination of the COg produced by lots of plump, hard spring wheat stored at lOO^F. for 
4 days at known varying moisture contents, showed a steady increase in heat as the moisture 
was increased from 12 to 14.5 per cent, and a very rapid rise thereafter. Twice as much heat 
developed at 15 per cent as at 12.5 per cent, while more than 5 times as much developed at 
16 per cent. At a moisture content of 13 per cent there was little difference between hard 
spring and soft wheats in the amount of heat produced, but at a moisture content of 13.6-13.8 



per cent thesoft wheats produced as muchheat as hard springwheat at 14.5per cent. Shrunk- 
en wheat, having a bushel weight of 47.5 pounds, produced as much heat at 12.8 per cent 
moisture content as did plump hard spring wheat at 14.5 per cent. The weight per kernel of 
the shrunken wheat was less than half that of the normal wheat so that the proportion of 
embryo was much larger. Frosted wheat kernels also respired much more rapidly than sound 
wheat, due in part to the greater sugar content. — The respiration of wheat increased with 
increase in the period of damp storage. Wheat stored at room temperature respired more 
vigorously than wheat stored at a temperature slightly above freezing. Respiration increased 
steadily with rise of temperature from 35 °C. up to 55®C., after which it steadily diminished. 
Respiration diminished as the quantity of accumulated CO2 increased. — Carleton R. Ball, 

287. Brooks, Matilda M. Comparative studies on respiration. XIV. Antagonistic action 
of ianthanum as related to respiration. Jour. Gen, Physiol. 3 ; 337-342. 1921 . — Concentrations 
of La(N03)3 weaker than 0.0000025M have little effect on the respiration of Bacillus subiilis 
as measured by the production of CO2 according to the Osterhout method. At 0.000006M 
there is an increase in the rate while at concentrations above 0.000025M there is increasing 
retardation. Distinct antagonistic effects between La(N03)3 and NaCl are evident from 
respiration measurements while only slight antagonism is evident between La(N03)3 and 
CaCl2 . — Otis F, Curtis. 


288. Brooks, Matilda M. Comparative studies on respiration. XV. The effect of bile 
salts and of saponin upon respiration. Jour. Gen. Physiol 3; 527-532. 1921. — The addition 
of sodium tauroeholate produces an increase in the rate of respiration of Bacillus subiilis at 
a concentration of about 0.0000125M and decreases the rate at higher eoncenti'ations . Antag- 
onism was found between NaCi and sodium tauroeholate as measured by respiration. Solu- 
tions of saponin at concentrations between 0.00005M and O.OOIM retarded respiration while 
at lower concentrations no effect was noticeable. — Otis F, Curtis, 


289. Gustafson, F, G. Comparative studies on respiration. XII, A comparison of the 
production of carbon dioxide by Penicillium and by a solution of dextrose and hydrogen peroxide. 
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Jour. Gen. Physiol. 3: 35»-39. 1920.— A neutral solution of dextrose and hydrogen peroxide 
acts like Penicillium chrysogenum in producing an increased amount of CO 2 upon the addition 
of acid, but not upon the addition of alkali. — Author ^ b summary. 

290. Inman, 0. L. Comparative studies on respiration. XVI. Ejects of hypotonic and 
hypertonic solutions upon respiration. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 3: 533-537. 1921. — ^In highly 
hypertonic solutions of sea water the rate of respiration of Laminaria Agardliii is very much 
reduced as measured by CO 2 production according to the Osterhout method. In highly hypo- 
tonic solutions the rate is also reduced, but less markedly. Hypertonic solutions of HaCl, 
CaClg, and mixtures of the 2 in the proportion 50 : 1 caused a decrease in the respiration 
of wheat seedlings. — Otis F. Curtis. 


291. Iewin, Marion. Comparative studies on respiration. XIII. An apparatus for meas- 
uring the production of minute quantities of carbon dioxide by organisms. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 
3:203-206. 1920. 


292. Itano, a., and J. Neill. A microscopic method for anaerobic cultivation. Jour. 
Infect. Diseases 29: 78-81 . 1921. — ^There is described a modification of the usual moist cham- 
ber preparation, whereby anaerobiosis is obtained by the absorption of oxygen by alkaline 
pyrogallate. — Selman A. Waksman. 

293. Nichols, H. J. The production of CO 2 by the typhoid bacillus and the mechanism 
of the Russell double sugar tube. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29 : 82-85. 1921, — The typhoid 
bacillus produces CO 2 in significant amounts both from sugars and from proteins. — Selman A . 
Waksman. 

GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

294. Ltjyten, Ida, Be Periodiciteit van de Knopontwildkeling hij den Pruim. [On the 
periodicity of bud development in the plum.] Mededeel. Landbouwhoogeschool Wageningen 
18 : 103-148. PI. fig. 9. 1921. — Bud development was studied with the varieties Drap 
d^Or d’Esperen and Heine Claude. With the flower buds, a bud-scale and a flower-forming 
period were distinguished. In May and June, 1919, the growing point of the flower buds 
produced scales. About July 1, the growing point initiated the formation of the flower, and 
after July 23 the formation of the different parts of the flower proceeded at a fairly rapid rate. 
Soon after the bracts were separated from the remaining flower primordia the calyx was 
differentiated, each flower lying in the axil of a bract. Next, the petal primordia were formed. 
On August 29 the stamens began to appear, followed by indications of the carpel. The greatest 
change in the carpel took place about September 20. After October no further external 
changes occurred until about the middle of January, when growth slowly began. — With the 
foliage leaves still in the bud, the origin of the buds of the following year became visible as 
naked growing points. The earliest date at which the growing point in the axil of the leaf 
could be observed was August 13. — J. C. Th. Uphof. 

’295, Veesluys, Martha C, Be Periodiciteit van de Knopontwikkeling hij den Kers. 
[Periodicity and bud development in the cherry.] Mededeel. Landbouwhoogeschool Wagenin- 
gen 18 : 144-191. PL fig. 10. 1921.— Flower formation was the chief object of this study, 
made upon certain varieties of cherry as follows: Bruine Waalsche (Brown Wailon), Abbesse 
do Mouland, and Hedelfinger Riesenkirsche. In the last named variety, especially, the 
terminal bud usually produces a long shoot, whereas lateral leaf buds produce either short 
shoots or longer ones effecting ramification. — ^In the middle of May, 1919, the flower buds for 
the next season which had formed in the axils of the lowest leaves on a short shoot, exhibited 
on the average 7-8 scales. On July 3 this number had increased to 17, and on July 30 to about 
26. On August 25 petals of the flower were clearly visible, the receptacle was flat, and the 
stamens were very vague. On September 23 the sepals touched each other; the petals were 
broader and flatter; the stamens, appearing in 4 whorls of usually 10 each, already showed 
a differentiation into anther sacs; and the carpel had become elevated, with the cones already 
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in close contact. On October 12 the ovary, style, and stigma were practically complete, and 
in this state the flower entered the winter, during which season no important changes took 
place.—/. C. Th, Uphof, 

296. West, C., G. E, Beiggs, akd F. Kidd. Methods and signMcant relations"' in' 

quantitative analysis of plant growth New Phytol. 19: 200-207. 1920. — Suggestions are 

offered for a method of quantitative analysis of plant growth week by w’eek. For such an analy- 
sis the primary data are ^hneasurements of dry-weight and leaf area at intervals of a week or 
less accompanied b}^ measurements of respiration, assimilation, transpiration and chemical 
analysis of the plant tissue, and continuous records of the various environmental factors 
likely to affect growth/' The significant secondary relations may be expressed through 4 
series of numbers, which can be put in the form of graphs, — relative growth rate^ leaf area rates, 
unit leaf rate, and relative leaf growth rate. Definitions and formulae are given for these. — 
I, ':F,^-Lewis. ■ 

MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

297. Bibb, L. B. Summation of dissimilar stimuli applied to leaflets of sensitive brier 
(SchranMa). Jour. Gen. Physiol. 3 : 523--626. 1921. — ^In the morning the closure of 1 leaflet of 
Schrankia uncinata Willd. does not result in the closure of the next distal leaflet, while in the 
afternoon such closure will inaugurate a wave of closures of the distal leaflets in turn. It 
was found that, at a time of day when the closure of 1 leaflet would not normally cause the 
closure of the others, an exposure of the pinnae to chlorine or ammonia gas would so sensitize 
them that all of the leaflets would close in turn when 1 was touched. This is taken as a demon- 
stration of the summation of dissimilar stimuli. — Otis F. Curtis, 

298. Small, J. Preliminary note on a hydrion differentiation theory of heliotropism. 
New Phytol. 19 : 275-276. 1920. — The possibility is suggested that the direction of helio tropic 
curvatures is governed by the hydrion concentration of the continuous phase of the plasma 
membranes of the perceptive cells. — I. F, Lewis, 

299. Small, J. Preliminary notes on additional evidence for the hydrion differentiation 
theory of geatropism. Ill, A theory of the origin of leaves. New Phytol. 19: 210-212. Fig, 
IS, 1920. — ^Analogies are suggested between the zones of potential differences in the stem 
and its lateral organs and the lines of force of certain magnetic fields. — I, F, Leiois, 

300. Small, J,, and M. W. Lea. Preliminary notes on additional evidence for the hydrion 
differentiation theory of geotropism. I. On the reversal of geotropic curvature in the stem. 
New Phytol. 19: 208-209. 1920. — In most cases, when shoots of different plants are coated 
with vaseline and placed horizontally in the dark, they curve downward. The reversal of 
the geotropic response is due to the accumulation of GOs within the tissues. — I, F, Letvis, 

301. Small, J., and M. J. Lynn. Preliminary notes on additional evidence for the 
hydrion differentiation theory of geotropism, II. On the angle of balance in roots^ stems and 
leaves. New Phytol. 19: 209-210. 1920. — ^Announcement is made that the angle at the junc- 
tion of a lateral organ (root, stem, or leaf) with the main axis varies directly with the length 
of the lateral, (L), and inversely as the distance to the tip of the main axis, (D). The fraction 
™ varies as the sine of the angle. — L F, Lewis, 

REGENERATION, CORRELATION 

302. Child, C. M. Certain aspects of the problem of physiological correlation. Amer. 
Jour. Bot. 8 ; 286-295. 1921 . — The author describes briefly the existence in animals of physio- 
logical or metabolic gradients from a dominant apical region to a subordinate basal one and 
shows that the localization and differentiation of organs and parts occur in a definite relation 
to this gradient and are determined by it. The range of dominance of the apical region of 
such a gradient is usually limited, and regions beyond this range become physiologically 
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isolated. The author believes that this relation of dominance and subordination is not a 
matter of chemical or transportative correlation but is due to the transmission of an excita- 
tion through the living protoplasm. It is possible to produce such gradients by exposing 
undifferentiated cells to localized external stimuli. He discusses the electro-chemical con- 
ception of the transmission of excitations proposed by E. S. Lillie. Among plants the author 
has worked with Bryophyllwn calycinumj Phaseolus multifloriis, and Saxifraga sarm^ntosa. 
By cooling a zone of the petiole or stem he succeeded in preventing the dominance of the apical 
region over parts below the cooled portion without interrupting the upward how of liquids 
through it. These experiments provide further evidence that in plants the correlative factor 
is not a transported substance but a transmitted excitation. — E* IF. Binnott. 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

303. Appleman, Chables O., and S. V. Eaton. Evaluation of climatic temperature 
efficiency for the ripening processes in sweet corn. Jour. Agric. Res. 20 : 795-805. 1921. — 
An ear of sweet corn is considered ripe when the growth of kernels ceases and the chemical 
changes in the corn have nearly attained equilibrium positions. The maturing of ears con- 
sists essentially in the loss of water. The important change in percentage composition of 
corn during ripening consists in the depletion of sugar and the increase of starch. In early 
stages of ripening; reducing sugars predominate so that the highest total sugar content may 
not represent the stage of greatest sweetness. On a dry weight basis, the changes in fat, 
crude fiber, and total nitrogen occur in the very early stages of ripening, and subsequently 
they remain fairly constant. Consequently, the rate at which the ratio of total sugar to starch 
decreases is a good measure of the ripening date. Temperature is the controlling factor for 
the rate of ripening. Several temperature indices were employed to evaluate climatic temper- 
ature efficiency for the ripening process, but exponential indices were found to furnish the 
best criteria. The rate of ripening in sweet corn, for a wide range of temperature, adheres 
rather strictly to the van't Hofi-Arrhenius principle, and as this rate is inversely proportional 
to the exponential indices a basis is furnished for prediction within 1 day of the number of 
days required in different localities and at different seasons in the same locality for sweet 
corn to pass from the beginning of kernel formation to the best edible stage, as well as the 
number of days that the corn may be expected to remain in this condition. — D. Eeddick, 

304. Esty, J. R., and P. H. Cathcaet. The change in the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of various mediums during heating in soft and pyrex glass tubes. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29: 
29-39. 1921. — In thermal death point determinations, the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
solution must be known during the entire period of heating. The type of glass to be used for 
this purpose is important, since heating the solution in the glass greatly affects the hydrogen- 
ion concentration, particularly when soft glass tubes are used. In the case of juices from 
canned corn, peas, string beans, spinach, beets, sweet potatoes, and pumpkin, the hydrogen- 
ion concentration is less affected by soft glass tubes than by hard glass. — BelmanA. IFa/csman, 

305. Fawcett, Howakd S. The temperature relations of growth in certain parasitic fungi, 
Univ. California Publ. Agric. Sci. 4 ; 183-232. Fig. 1-11 . 1921 . — This is a study of vegetative 
growth of Phytophthora terrestriaj Phomopsis Citri, PytMacystis citrophthora^ and Diplodia 
natalensis at maintained temperatures. Careful consideration was given to: (a) The nature 
of the organism (the previous history of the fungus), (b) the nature of the medium, (c) temper- 
ature conditions, (d) radiation conditions, and (e) the duration condition. The observations 
were based on the diameter increments of the mycelial disk as it grew over the surface of a 
corn-meal agar plate. The diameter increments were considered as rates, expressed in milli- 
meters per 24 hours. — In general form and shape the growth-temperature curves of the 4 fungi 
studied were much alike in the second 24-hour period. Beginning with the lowest temperature 
tested, the curves ail rise gradually to maximum values, then descend rapidly to minima as 
the highest temperatures permitting growth were approached. However, the growth- 
temperature curves for each organism show characteristic differences in subsequent 24-hour 
periods. The apparent temperature optimum and maximum were lower at each successive 
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24-Iioiir period of observation. A comparison of tbe growth-temperature graphs of the 4 
fungi for the second 24-liour period shows that the total ranges of temperature wntliin which 
growth rate values are iV more of the maximum rate includes from 32.5 to 37°G. of the tem- 
perature scale. Of this range^ 70-80 per cent is below the optimum temperature for grov/th. — 
At the lower temperatures the growth rate increased with the age of cultures throughout the 
culture period, but the reverse change occurred in cultufes at the highest temperatures main- 
tained. — The value of QIO, the temperature coefiSeient for growth, was greatest for the lowest 
temperatures used and regularly decreased toward the highest temperatures. The value of 
the temperature coeiBeient was always largest for the first 24-hour period after inoculation 
and, as a rule, diminished as time increased. Since the value of QIO decreases in value from 
infinity to zero, there must be some point at which its value is unity. This point will lie 
at the middle of a range v/ithin which the optimum temperature will be found. For tempera- 
ture values below^ this range the values of (JlO will be greater than unity, for higher tempera- 
tures, less than unity. The use of the coefficient-temperature graphs furnishes a direct 
method of comparing the growth-temperature relations of different organisms, no matter in 
what units the rates have been expressed. — H. 8. Eeed, 

TOXIC ACTION 

306. Molliaeb, Maein. Inffuence du chlorure de sodium sur le developpement du 
Sterigmatocystis nigra. [The influence of sodium chloride on the development of Sterigmato- 
cystis nigra.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1118-1120. 1921. — This fungus was grown 
in culture media to which various percentages of sodium chloride were added. It is found 
that a solution of NaCl as low as 1 per cent retards the formation of conidia and reduces the 
number of conidia formed, and that no conidia are formed in a solution stronger than 3 per 
cent. The rate of growth is diminished in a solution of 2-5 per cent NaCi, it becomes very 
slow in a 10 per cent solution, and ceases in 12 per cent. Many data are given to shovr that 
within certain limits the ratio of increase in weight of the fungus to the amount of sugar con- 
sumed decreases with an increase in concentration of HCl, that is, the amount of sugar con- 
sumed is fairly constant though the increase in weight is decreased. It w^as demonstrated 
that the suppression of conidia was due to the formation of free HNOs in the higher concen- 
trations of NaCl, — (7. H, Farr. 

307. Saetoey, a., et P. Bailly. Du pouvior agglutinant du sulfate de thorium sur les 
spores d Aspergillus fumigatus Fr. [The agglutinating power of the spores of Aspergillus fumi- 
gatus in the presence of thorium sulphate.] Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris 172:1257-1258. 
1921. — The maximum effect is secured in a concentration of from 1 : 1000 to 1:2000. It is very 
strong between 1:400 and 1:1000, very weak below 1:200 or above 1:10,000, and is absent in 
very concentrated solutions. — C. H. Farr. 

ELECTRICITY AND MECHANICAL AGENTS 

308. Halban. [Rev. of: Kellek, Rudolf. Neue Versuche fiber mikroskopischen 
Eiektrizitatsnachweis. (Recent reseaches on the microscopical demonstration of electricity.) 
IW p. Wilhelm Braumuller: Wien and Leipzig, 1919.] Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 94: 509. 
1920. — For a long time the author has been investigating vital staining with animal dyes and 
inorganic precipitates. Conclusions, supported by electrical measurements, on the original 
potential differences in living tissues are drawn from this work. Besides these experimental 
investigations the author includes, it is reported, totally unrelated theoretical discussions, 
such as the uselessness of the concept of unordered motion in the kinetic theory of matter. — 
H, E. Pulling, 

309. Lillie, Ralph S. The recovery of transmissivity in passive iron wires as a model of 
recovery processes in irritable living systems. Part I and II. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 3 : 107-128, 
129-143. 1920. 
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. : JIO. LuMii3EE/AirGxrsTE;.ET.HENBi. CoirTTOiEE, ' L^Enapliylaxie .cliez les vegetttix. [Aiiar 
pEylaxis iji plants.] Compt* B.end. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1313-1315. 1921.— ^Three 

experiments were made : (1) Of 4 leaves of equal size on a wild sorrel plant 2 were injected with 
0.01 cc. horse serum. Observing no difference after 1 month, the same 2 leaves were reinjected 
and also 1 of the control leaves treated with 0.3 cc. serum. The reinjected leaves succumbed 
within 5 days, (2) Of 3 hyacinths growing in the same pot 2 were injected wdth 0.02 cc. horse 
serum, and as these remained healthy for 3 weeks, the control bulb and 1 of those previously 
treated were given each a dose of 0 25 cc., the reinjected bulb succumbing 11 days later. (3) 
An experiment with ass serum on onion bulbs gave results comparable to the preceding.— 
It is inferred that a state of anaphylaxis may be established in plants. — B. M. Duggar, 

• MISCELLANEOUS, ■; 

311. Agree, S. F., R. R, Mellok, P. Avery, anu E. A. Slagle, A stable single 

buffer solution. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29 ; 7-10. 1921.— The authors suggest a mixture having 
components whose dissociation constants are so graded than when the titration curve of one 
component ends the next begins. This gives a continuous smooth curve covering a wide 
range of Ph values. — The components, as employed in the buJfer solution, are: (1) 1 mol. of 
KH,P04, with a Ka of 1,1 X 10~«; (2) f mol. of sodium formate, with a Ka of 2 X lO^^; (3) 
f mol. of sodium acetate, with a Kaoi 2 X 10“"®; (4) the 2nd group of K2HPO4, with a Ka of 
2 X 10““^; (5) 1 mol. of sodium phenol sulphonate, with a Ka of approximately (6) 

M/200 thymol to saturation (for H^O, 0.08), with an approximate Ka of 0.5 X 10”'^°; (7) the 
3rd group of H3PO4 with a Ka of 10“^^— To obtain any desired Ph it is only necessary to locate 
the point on the curve intercepted by the desired Ph value, and read off the amount of j 
HCl or NaOH necessary to produce this Ph* — Selman A. WaJcsman. 

312. Bancroft, W, D, [Rev, of: Seidell, Atherton. Solubilities of inorganic and 
organic compounds, ^nd revised ad., H X IS xxii -f 84S p. D. Van Nostrand Co. : New 
York, 1919.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 332. 1920.— ‘The new edition is very much more valua- 
ble than the first one and is a book of which the author may well be proud.^^— 
Reviewer^ s, summary, 

SOIL SCIENCE 

J, J, Skinner, Editor 
F. M. ScHERTZ, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 7, 14, 59) 

313. Anontmous. The potash position. Nature 107 : 321-322. 1921. — This editorial 
reviews the supply and consumption of potash. The deposits of Alsace-Loraine are regarded 
as the most promising for the immediate future. — 0. A, Stevens, 

314. Crouzel, E. De Pemploi des sables ferrugineux en viticulture et en arboriculture, 
[Concerning the use of ferruginous sand in vinegrowing and in arboriculture.] Repertoire 
Pharm. 33: 129-131. 1921. — Iron is an essential and indispensable element in plant growth. 
If not present in sufficient quantity, there is a marked diminution in the power of the plant 
to resist diseases, especially, those due to cryptogams. It is extensively used in vineyards 
and orchards. Ferruginous sand is much used on account of its abundance, cheapness, and 
favorable chemical properties.— ilf. Dunn* 

315. Davis, W. A. A study of the indigo soils of Bihar. Indigo Publ, Agric. Res. Inst. 
Pusa 1. 75^ p. 1918,— The exhaustion of Bihar indigo soils has been gradual and progressive 
during the past 20 years. It was first indicated by the gradual failure of the yield of Java 
indigo seed and then by the rapidly increasing failure of khoonties (2nd cuttings) . The failure 
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of the crop was first attributed to the “wilt^’ disease, but no evidence of bacterial or fungous 
infection has been obtained. The theory is put forward that the failure of indigo is due to 
lack of soluble phosphate in the soils. Low fertility or failure of crops can, in most cases, 
be correlated with an abnormally low content of aYaiiable phosphate in the soils. Available 
phosphate is exceptionally low in the sub-soil and as indigo is a deep rooting plant, the lack 
of such nutrient material is manifested in the wilting or dying out of the indigo plant after 
the 1st cutting. Although Java indigo seed cannot now be grown at factories in Bihar, very 
good crops have been obtained in soils outside Bihar, particularly in Assam. In every case 
where Java indigo produces seed the soil has been found to be exceptionally rich in available 
phosphate. In many cases outside Bihar, the rainfall is excessive (150 inches) and the lands 
frequently get water-logged, but this has not prevented high yields of Java indigo plant and 
seeds. *'Wiit’' is most prevalent in Bihar on the highest, lightest and best drained soils; 
this is attributed to the low content of plant food which they contain. The soil responds 
generally to superphosphate, Java indigo at Dalsing Sarai increasing 50 per cent in the 1st 
cuttings and 100 per cent in the 2nd. In many cases the Tirhoot soils are also low in organic 
matter and treatment with green manure, such as sann hemp, is necessary before they respond 
to superphosphate. — B, M, Amin. 

310. Duley, F. L., and M. F. Millee, The effect of a vaiying supply of nutrients upon the 
character and composition of the maize plant at different periods of growth. Missouri Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 42. 06 p. 1921.-— Corn plants were grown in washed quartz sand with 
nutrient solutions. A standard Pfeffer's nutrient solution was used as the optimum nutrient 
and a solution this strength as the minimum nutrient. Fourteen different treatments 
were used, each in duplicate, inchiding all possible combinations of the 2 solutions, applied 
in the three 30-day periods of the life of the plan ts.—rThe 2nd period was by far the most impor- 
tant in the production of vegetative parts. Ear production was confined to the 3rd period, 
A low supply of nutrient, particularly during the last period, was conducive to increased root 
growth. Optimum nutrient during the Srd period largely determined ear production, though 
fair ears were produced when a copious supply of mineral nutrients was present at the end of 
the 2nd period and when the minimum nutrient was used in the 3rd period. The perceaitage 
of nitrogen and potassixim in the plants was approximately proportional to the supply of nutri- 
ents during the last period, while the percentage of phosphorus was much less influenced by 
variation in the nutrient supply. The proportion of total nitrogen of the plant contained in 
the roots increased whenever the minimum nutrient was applied. In the most fully developed 
plants the proportion of potassium in the roots was increased during the 3rd period. Mini- 
mum nutrient supply allowed a greater proportional storage of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium in the roots than did optimum nutrient.— A review of the literature and a bibliog- 
raphy of 20 titles are included. — L. /. Stadler, 

317. Httbig, J. Wat kan het landbouwkundig onderzoek duen voor de droog te leggen 
Zuiderzee [What can agricultural research accomplish for future drained lands of the Zuider- 
zee?] Cuitura 33 : 151-154. I fig. 1921. — When the new lands are deprived of the sea water 
from the Zuiderzee, and influenced by the atmosphere, many changes will take place in the 
soil; a knowledge of these will be of great importance for agriculture. The soils will vary 
from heavy clay to sand and will vary chemically and physically. — J. C. Th. Uphof. 

318. Maechanb, B. de C. The soils of Natal and the Transvaal. II. The soils of the 
Transvaal. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 181-187. 1921. — The decomposition of organic 
matter is very rapid and nitrification takes place quickly. The soils are low in calcium and 
phosphate and high in iron. Nitrogen does not appear to be needed. — J. J. Skinner. 

319. Skinner, J. J. Fertilizer experiments with pecans conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Proc. Georgia-FIorida Pecan Growers' Assoc. 1921:4-11. 1921. — 
A report is made on the fertilizer experiments made in Georgia and Florida for the last 3 years. 
The experiments conducted are based on the triangle, being ratio studies of phosphate, nitrate, 
and potash. Different sources of phosphorus, nitrogen, and potash are also included in the 
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investigation. The soils on which the pecan experiments are located are the Greenville 
sandy loam, Orangeburg sandy ioam, and the Norfolk sandy loam. For best growth and 
development of a young orchard, a complete fertilizer high in nitrogen has given best results. 
Older orchards have a somewhat higher phosphate requirement. The amount of nitrogen in 
the fertilizer used can be reduced where leguminous cover crops are grown and plowed under. 
The fertilizer combinations giving maximum yield increased nut production from 20 to 35 
per cent. — J, J. Skinner* 

. : , 320 ,' TEOTFAtrTp/'G.,; ET N, .Bezssonopp. " Augmentation du ■ nombre ;des 'Clostridiuin 
Pastorianum (Winogradski) dans des terras partiellement sterilisees par le sulfure de calcium. 
[Increase in the number of Clostridium Pastorianum organisms in soil partially sterilized by 
the addition of calcium sulphide.] Compt, Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 ; 1319 -' 1322 . 1921 . — 
It is contended that Clostridium Pastoria/nmn and not ^izotobacter is the principal agent of 
nitrogen fixation in the soil. Clostridium Pastorianum was found to the extent of 100,000 
colonies per gr. against 500 ot Azotohacter* The highest number reported for A zo^o5ac^er 
is 1800 per gr.—C, F. Farr, 

321. Williams, C. 0. The soils of Natal and the Transvaal, I, The composition of Natal- 
soils, South African Jour. Indust. 4; 177-181. 1921.— -The soils generally are acid and are 
characterized by the complete absence of calcium carbonate, except the soils of the Ladysmith 
and Weenen districts, which are alkali soils. The phosphate content is low and the potash 
content normal. — J* J. Skinner. 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Gbbenman, Editor 
E. B. Patson, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 25, 128, 262) 

GENERAL 

322. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Bbitton, N. L,, and C. F. Millspaugh. The Bahama 

flora, via + 695 p. The authors: New York Botanical Garden; Dulau and Co.: London, 
1920 (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 1429).] Nature 107 : 327~-328. 1921. * 

323. Anonymous. [Rev. of : Hokwood, A. R. A new British flora; British wild flowers 

in their natural haunts. (In 6 vols.) Vol. 1, io; + P<y voL 2, xi + p., 17 pL The 

Gresham Publishing Co.: London, 1919.] Nature 107: 232. 1921. 

324. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Shoolbred, W. A. The flora of Chepstow, x + t40 p* 
Taylor and Francis: London, 1920.] Nature 106 : 564. 1920. 

325. Hitchcock, A. S. The type concept in systematic botany. Amer. Jour. Bot. 8: 
251-256. 1921 . — The author points out the importance of codes of nomenclature in stabilizing 
the naming of plants and indicates the advantages resulting from the Paris Code of 1867 and 
the Vienna Code of 1905. These have been found, however, to lack definiteness in directing 
the application of names. Names were originally applied rather to concepts than to entities. 
During the last 30 years the system of applying names by means of types has grown up in 
America and the type concept lies at the basis of modern botanical nomenclature. It is not 
referred to in the Paris and Vienna Codes, but was recognized by the American Code and by 
the Brussels Congress. The Type-basis Code, formulated by the Committee on Nomencla- 
ture of the Botanical Society of America, is described and its operation illustrated by various 
examples. The advantages of accepting the concept of types are pointed out, and it is shown 
that this does not involve the acceptance of any particular set of rules for selecting types. — 
E, W. Sinnott. 
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, 326. Knoweton, C. 'H. Herbaritim of Rev. W..P* Alcott. . Rhodora 23: 47. 1921.— 
The author notes the recent acquisition of this coUection at the Peabody Academy of Sciences 
at Salem, Massachusetts. It is of most interest to the local student for its collection of wool- 
waste plants, made at North Chelmsford, Massachusetts.— /ames P. Poole, 

327. IvNOWLTOH, C. H., AND Waltee Deahe. Reports on the^ flora of the Boston, Dis- 
XXXIV. Rhodora 23: ilB-llS. 1920.— The authors present a continuation of the 

report of the Committee on Local Flora of the New England Botanical Club, A list of the 
reported species and their distribution about Boston, Massachusetts, is given.— James P, 
Poole, 

328. Matsumuea, Jinzo. leones Plantarum Koisikavenses, or figures with brief de- 

scriptive characters of new and rare plants, selected from the University Herbarium. Marazen 
Company, Ltd.: Tdkyd. — This ’work is published in parts at various intervals, there being 6 
parts to a volume. Vol. I, iv -j- tes p., 84 pi. 1913-1920. Parts 1-4 inclusive and part 6 
of the 1st volume appeared in 1920. Part s (p. 127-146. pL 64-7$) bears the date June, 1913. 
Each species and variety included is illustrated and accompanied by descriptive matter in 
Latin and in Japanese. The following are designated either as new species, varieties, or new 
combinations: Vaccinium japonimm Mi<i. var. cfZfarcMatsum., V. MyrtillusL, var. Yatabei 
Matsum. & Komat. (F. Yatabei Makino), Enkianthus Matsudai IComat., Diplazium Mat’- 
simwrac Kodama {Aeplenium MatBumufae Christ), Ffo^a dmacia Ledeb. vokt, alhida Nakai 
(F. albida Paiib.), Clematis oligantha Luzula campestris DC. var. lutescens Koidz., 

Streptopus streptopoides Koidz. {Smilacina streptopoides LQdeh.), 8, sir eptopoides yblv, atro- 
carpa Koidz., Pasania cleistocarpa 0, Seem,^ {Querens cleistocarpus 0. Seem.), Cacalia nan- 
taica Komat., Salvia trisecta Matsum., Deutzia kebecarpa'N&k&if Peucedanum Mahinoi Nakai, 
Angelica confusa Nakai, Diplazium simplicifolium Kodama, Rhododendron Nakaii Komat., 
Eriocaulon Takae Koidz,, Dryoptenspseudo-eryikrosoraKodmiSi.^Ibid. Vol. II, Hi + 122 p,, 
pi, 85-146, 1914-1920. Of this volume Parts 2, 4, 5, and 6 appeared in Sept., 1920. Part 1, 
p. 1-22, pi. 85-95, was published in Jan., 1914, and Part 8, p. 45-64, pL bears the date 

July, 1914. The new species, varieties and combinations in this volume are: Dry op- 
teris izuensis Kodama, D, Fauriei Kodama, Vaccimum angustifolium Komat., Betula 
nikoensis Koidz., Lobelia boninensis Koidz., Fritillaria amahilis Koidz,, Cardamine geifoUa 
Koidz., Thalictrum Nakamurae Koidz., Aconiium Komatsui Nakai, A. Matsumurae Nakai 
(A. zigzag- Yldkoi, not L4vL Vnt.), A.metajaponicum Nakai, Eriocaulon monococcos Nakai, 
Dryopteris gracilescens O. Ktze. subsp. (Ktze.) Chr. var. ahbreviata Kodomo,, 

D, insularis Kodama, Polysiichum miyasimense Kodsme,, Skimmia japonica Thunb. var, 
intermedia Komat., Cornus subm 7 ihellata Koms.t,, Elaeagnus crocea Nakai, Iriskoreana 
Nakai, Rhododendron leptanthum ’Ro.ye.to. {R, leptosanthum Hayata), Mnium NakanishiMi 
Broth., Juglans sachalinensis Komat., Aulacopilum japoniewn Broth. — Ibid, Vol. Ill, 
Hi + 134 P*f pl- 146-212. 1916-1920. Part 4, p. 65-84, pL 178-187, of this volume bears the 
date Dec., 1916; ail the other parts appeared in Sept., 1920. The new species, varieties, and 
combinations in this volume are: Vittaria ogasawarensis Kodama, Polysiichum microchlamys 
Kodama {A spidium microchlamys Christ), Morus KagayayamaeKoidz., Malus asiaticaKokai, 
Mnium Kawadei Sh. Okamura, Macromitrium comatulum Broth., Rhododendron peniaphyllum 
Max. var. nikoense Komat., Diplazium longicarpum Kodama, Garovaglia formosica Sh, Oka- 
mura, Oxyrrhynchium Sasaokae var, immersum Sh. Okamura, 0. Sckottmillleri Broth, var, 
perlongicladum Sh. Okamura, Aconiium memhranaceum Nakai, Pieris formosana Komat., 
P, pilosa Komat., Dianthus superhus L. var. bibracieolata Koidz,, Evonymus tricarpa Koidz., 
Morus caudatifolia Koidz., Platanthera amahilis Koidz., Thalictrum yakusimense Koidz., 
Geranium Yoshiianum Koidz,, Vaccinium hangchouense KomSit. (V.Donianum Wright var. 
hangchouense Matsuda), Woodsm microsora Kodama, Calliergon perrecurrens Broth., Sphag- 
num Takedae Sh. Okamura, Viola glabella Nutt. var. reinfolia Koidz., Leucothoe glaucina 
Koidz., Betula incisa Koidz., Athyrium acutissimum Kodama. — Ibid, VoL IV, Parts 1-3, 72 
p,, pi, 213-248. Sept., 1920.— The first 3 parts of this volume contain the following new species, 
varieties, and combinations: Dryopteris tosensis Kodama, Thalictrum raphanorhizon Nakai, 
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Whododendfon Kmmpferi Idl, ‘wbx, angusUJolium^^^^^^ MacromiMum Okamurae Broth., 
M*:NaImmsMM'i'Bmth., Ranunculus Laxmann var. 7ninor 'Esksly Folygonmn ussuri* 

ewse Nakai (P, sagittatum L. var. ussuriense Hegel), Atliyrium rupestre Kodama. Part 4, p, 
73”-84, pi. May, 1920. This part includes the following species new to sciejnce: 

Leontopodium leiolepis Nakai, Pertya macrophylla Nakai, Aconiium hondoense Nakai, and 
Tripterodadium japonicum Broth. — /. M. Greenman. 

329. Miyabe, Kingo, and Yushun Kudo, leones of the essential forest trees of Hok- 
kaido, B7X38Jcm. Fasc. 1. 1-15, pi, 1-4* 1920; Fasc, 2. 15-^6, pi. 5-7, fig. 1-2. 1920; 
Fasc. 3, 27-SS, pi. S-10. 1921. Published by the Hokkaido Government. — These fascicles 
represent the first of a series treating of the more important forest trees of Hokkaido. Each 
species here presented is copiously illustrated by a' colored plate giving detailed representa- 
tions of the important taxonomic features. The illustrations are accompanied by a text that 
gives detailed synonymy, citation of bibliography for the species involved, extended descrip- 
tions, statements of the habitat and distribution, and economic uses of the trees. In some 
cases a comparison is also made between the species described and closely related species with 
which it might be confused. In the first 3 fascicles 10 species of Coniferae are described and 
illustrated. The following new species, varieties, and combinations occur: AMes Mayriana 
(A. sachalinensis Fr. Schm. var. A/oT/nawo Miyabe & Kudo), A. TFftomi, Larix dahurica 
Turez. var. kamchaiica {Larix kamchatica O&rx.), Finns himekomatsu. In addition to the 
above, Taxus cuspidata, Piceaglehni, P.jezoensis, Pmus pentaphylla, P. pumila, and Thu- 
jopsis dolahrata are depicted in the first 3 fascicles. — E. B. Payson. 

330. Fetch, T, Recent revisions of Ceylon botany. Ann. Hoy. Bot. Gard. Peradeniya 
7 : 139-166. 1920. — The author reviews various papers published in other periodicals in 
which additions are made to the known Ceylonese flora, proposed changes in nomenclature, 
etc. — E. D. Merrill. 

331. Salisbury, E. J. [Rev. of: Arbee, Agnes. Water plants: A study of aquatic an- 
giosperms. xvi -{- 4$6 p., 171 jig. Cambridge University Press: 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 9, 
Entry 374).] Sei. Prog. [London] 15 : 669-670. 1921. 

332. Sandwith, Noel Y. Some British plants. Jour. Botany 59: 21-22. 1921. — Notes 
on FumariaparadoxaPMgsl^y (F. Marifmf Clavard), Galeopsis speciosa, Pinguicula vulgaris, 
Niiella iranslucens, Sparganium neglecium, and Crataegus oxyacanthoides are given. — K* M. 
Wiegand. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

333. Anonymous. [Note on Bupleurum protractum.] Proc. Linn. Soc. New South 
Wales 44: 820. 1919 [1920], A note is given on specimens of Bupleurum protractu?n Link. & 
Hoffm. from the National Herbarium, and means of distinguishing it from B. rotundifo- 
liumL: — Eloise Gerry. 

334. Anonymous. [Rev. of: The flowering plants of South Africa. Edited by I. B. Pole 
Evans. Vol. 1, No. 1. U p., -f- 10 pi. L. Reeve and Co.: London; The Speciality Press of 
South Africa: 1920.] Nature 107: 40. 1921, 

335. Anonymous, [Rev. of: Moss, C. E. The Cambridge British Flora. VoL III. 
Portulacaceae to Fumariaceae. Folio, xvi -j- 200 p., 191 pi, Cambridge University Press: 
1920.] Jour, Botany 59 : 24-27. 1921. 

■ 336, Bailey, ^ L. H. A collection of plants in China. Gentes Herbaruml; 1-49. 17 fig. 
1920. Under the title ^'Gentes Herbarum/^ the author has started a series of occasional 
papers relating to systematic botany, consisting of contributions from his private herbarium 
(Ithaca, New York) . The first fascicle deals with a collection of plants made by him in eastern 
and central China in 1917 ; of particular interest are the collections from Honan, as the flora 
of that province was scarcely represented before in any herbarium. The short introduction 
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contains some notes on the vegetation of the regions traversed, and a recommendation to 
replace the term ^'new combination” by "'new status” (Status noms) for new combination 
with change of rank, and "new transfer” (translatio 7iova) for those without change of rank. 
Following this, there is a systematic enumeration of the plants collected, about 900 species 
and varieties, -with illustrations of the novelties. The following species, varieties, forms and 
combinations are new, and are proposed by the author, except when otherwise indicated: 
Carex ckikungana, C. kuUngana^ Smilax herbacea vs^r, and S. oblong a 

(Wright) Norton, Salix Baileyif S. ckikungemis and S. Matsudana f. pendula Schneider, 
Ficus Baileyi Hutchinson, Pilea Henry ana 0. H. Wright, Amaranthus gangeiicus var. 
angustioT, Raphanus sativusvav. longipinnatus, var. nonpinnatusandyaT.parvipinnatus, Roripa 
micTOSperma (DC.)> Philadelphus incanus var. Baileyi Rehder, Rosa cathayensis (llehd. & 
Wils.) and var. exigua, Ruhus innommatus var, Kuntzeanus (H&msh) and var. quinatus, R. 
kuUnga 7 i‘Us, E. triphjllus var. eglanduloms, Lespedeza distinctai L^StoUsw^ Maackia honanen^ 
sis, Vicia kioshanica, F. htilingana, Ampelopsis brevipedunculata var, kuUngensis and var. 
Maximowiczii (Reg.) Rehder, ¥%t%s pentagona var, honanensis “RdideT, Lysimachia argerdata , 
L^chikungensis, Salvia Iwnania, Satueiia gracilis (Benth.), Stachys arrecta, Justicia quadrifaria 
var. lancifolia, Abelia Zanderi yaT^ latifoHaRehdeT, Atractylis separata^ Cacalia ruuescens (S. 
Moore), Chrysanthemum coronarium yar. spatiosumr^-Alfred Rehder, 

337. Blake, S. F. Hew trees and shrubs from Yucatan. Proc. Biol. Soe. Washing- 
ton [D. C.] 34: 43-46. 1921 , — Acacia dolichostackya, A, Gaumeri, Diospyros anisandra, 
Citharexylum trinerve, Randia Millspaughiana, and Notoptera leptocephala are described as 
new species. — J. C. Gilman, 


338, [Blatter, E., and F. Hallberg.J Species novae Indiae Orientalis. Decas I. Jour- 
Indian Bot. 2: 44-54. 5 fig, 1921. — ^Descriptions in Latin are given of the following new 
species: Myriophyllum spathulatum, Bonnayodes a new genus of the Scrophulariaceae with 
one species B, limnophiloides, Leucas ?nacrantha, Euphorbia khandallensis, Lemna maxima, 
L, minima, Dendrohium actinomorphwn, Pancratium StMariae, Scilla viridis, and Commelina 
heterosperma, ail from the Bombay Presidency and Rajputana.— Dudgeon, 



339. Bonnier, Gaston. Flore complete illustree en coleurs de France Suisse et Belgique. 
[Complete flora, illustrated in color, of France, Switzerland, and Belgium.] ^ to, Fasc. 1-40. 
1S5 p,, HO pi, Librairie G5n4ral de PEnseignement : Paris. — This is a somew^hat popular work 
which has appeared in parts during the past 10 years and is still current. The parts bear no 
date of publication. The families treated thus far are the Ranunculaceae to the XJmbeliiferae 
inclusive and their sequence is essentially that of Bentham and Hooker’s "Genera Plantar- 
urn.^^ Rather full descriptions are given of the families, genera, and species, and accom- 
panying the scientific name and description of the species are recorded a limited synonymy, 
common name, uses, properties, and distribution. No keys have been introduced in the 
work. — J, M, Greenman. 

340. Britton, N. L., and J. N. Rose. Neoabbottia, a new Cactus genus from Hispaniola. 
Smithsonian Misc. Collection 72® : 1-6. PL fig* 1021 .—The new genus Neoabbottia, 
based on Cactus paniculatus Lam., is described and discussed. TheoniyspeciesisiV.pamcu- 
toa (Lam.) Britton & Rose. — S, F, Blake, 

341 . Chase, Agnes. The North American species of Pennisetum. Contrib. IJ. S, Nation. 
Herb. 22: 209-234. Fig, 63-76, 1921, — ^A short introduction, giving an account of the rela- 
tionship of the genus and mentioning some of the more important cultivated species, is fol- 
lowed by the description and synonymy of the genus and by a key to the 14 North American 
species recognized. Under each of these are given synonymy, description, and a list of speci- 
mens examined. Each species is illustrated by a figure showing the panicle and usually also 
the leaves. Pennisetum proUficum from Mexico is the only new species described, but the 
name F. distachyum (Fourn.) Rupr. is apparently here first properly published.— F, Blake. 
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342. Cheel, E. Notes on Callistemon species* Proc. Linn. Soc. New South Wales 45: 
221. 1920.— Note is made of an exhibit of herbarium specimens with samples of timber from 
2 distinct forms of Callistemon viminalis (Sol.) Cheel distinguished by their calyx tubes and 
bark, and of 2 varieties of C. pachypkyllus Cheel differing from the type specimens, from a 
different locality, in having narrower leaves and different colored dowers. — Eloise Gerry, 

; 343* 'Duthie,, J. F, Flora nf the Upper Gangetic Plain and' of , the adjacent Siwallk and; 
Siib-Hiinalayan Tracts, VoL III, Part 11, Coniferae to Jnncaceae* p, 169-283 » . Superintendent' 
Government Printing: Calcutta, 1920. 

344. Fassett, Noeman C, An estuarian variety of Scii'pus Smithii. Ehodora 23; 
41-^3. 1921. — A hitherto undescribed form of bulrush is described as Bcirpus Bmithii Gray 
var. levisetus n. var.. The type was collected on the tidal fiats of the Cathance River, at 
Bowdoinham, Maine, and at its mouth in Merrymeeting Bay. — James P. Poole, 

345. Fassett, Noeman C. Sium suave: a new and an old form. Rhodora 23; 111-113* 
1921.— A new foim of this species has been found by the author in a tidal estuary of the Cath- 
ance River, Bowdoinham, Maine. It is here described as Siiim suave 'Walt, formsi fascAculatum 
f . nova. The author concludes that Sium Carsonii Durand is a weak aquatic state of suave 
and consequently reduces it to S, suave Walt, forma Carsonii (Durand) comb. nov. — James 
P* Poole, 


340* Fawcett, William, and A. B. Rendle. Notes on Jamaica plants. Jour. Botany 
59; 17-19. 1921. — (Continued from Jour. Bot. 57 ; 314. 1919 [see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 395].)— 
Notes are given under Euphorbiaceae (III), Rutaceae, Anacardiaceae, Aquifoliaceae, and 
Celastraceae. A key to the species of Co?nocladia is inserted. The following species are 
described as new: Comocladia troyensis. Ilex florif era, 1, unijlora, and Maytenus microcarpa , — 
K,M,Wiegand, 

347. Feenald, M. L. Scutellaria epilobiifolia. Rhodora 23 ; 85-8G, 1921. — The Ameri- 
can species Scutellaria epilohiifolia, distinguished by Arthur Hamilton in 1832, has been very 
generally reduced to the Old World S, galericulata L. The present author shows, however, 
that when fully mature nutlets of the 2 plants are examined they show such striking differences 
that it becomes apparent that Hamilton's species should be recognized. The American plant 
is, then, S, epilohiifolia Hamilton. For 2 striking color variations which occur Fernald pro- 
poses: S, epilohiifolia Hamilton forma rosea (Rand & Redfieid) n. comb., and S, epilobiifolia 
Hamilton forma alhifiora (Millsp.) n. comb. Parallel color-forms of S, lateriflora are proposed 
as forma rhoda7itha n. f., and forma alhifiora (Farwell) n. comb. — James P, Poole, 

348. Feenald, M. L. The North American representatives of Scirpus cespitosus. Rho- 
dora 23 ; 22-25. 1921 . — The author cites evidence from the European and the American iitera“ 
ture to show that the common sedge, Scirpus cespitosus L., is represented in North America 
by 2 varieties, namely, S. cespitosus L. var. callosus Bigelow and S, cespitosus L. var. delicat- 
ulus n. var. The bibliography, description, synonymy, and distribution of each of the varie- 
ties are given. — James P. Poole, 

349. Feenald, M. L., and Haeold St. John. The American variations of Silene acaulis. 
Rhodora 23 : 119-120. 1921. — The authors publish the bibliography of Silene acaulis L. var. 
exscapa (All.) DC*, and discuss its earlier recognition and description in the unpublished 
Fiore de Terre-Neuve, St. Pierre et Miclon by Bachelot de la Pylaie about a century ago. 
Another variety of this species, occurring in the Rocky Mountains from Wyoming to New 
Mexico and Arizona, is here published as S, acaulis var, subacaulescens (F. N. Williams) n* 
comb. — James P. Poole, 


350. Feenald,, M. L., and C. A. Weatheeby. Equisetum huvlatile or E. llmosum? 
Rhodora 23; 43-47. 1921. — ^For nearly 50 years before the publication, in 1893, of the List 
of Pteridophyta and Spermatophyta of Northeastern North America, the common horseta 1 
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of our marshes and riversliores was universally known to American botanists as Eqiiimtnm 
limomm L. In that work, the first attempt to apply the American Code, the name E... ftimia* 
tile was substituted. The present authors, after an investigation of the nomenclatoria! his- 
tory of the species, find that according to the International Rules, E, limomm must stand. 
The 3 '’ agree with the earlier authors that there appear to be no true varieties of the species 
in America, that the apparent varieties intergrade freely, occur commonly in the same colonies 
and sometimes even on the same rootstock, and recognize the more striking forms astF. 'Umo-' 
sum L. forma mmus A. Br., foima verticillatum Dpell, and forma (Bruekn.) 

DoelL A key to these forms is published as well as the synonymy, bibliography, and distri- 
bution of each . — James P. Poole, 

S5L Godpery, M. J. Two new orchid hybrids. Jour. Botany 59: 57-60. PI, 657. 
1921. — Plants collected A. M. Forbes in Italy are described as X Serajncamptis ForhesU, 
and are interpreted as a hybrid of Serapias Lingua L. and AnacampUs pyrimidalis Rich. 
The reasons for this view are given at length. Notwithstanding the great difference in length 
of spur in these 2 species it is believed that cross pollination may occur. Another orchid, 
from France, probably a cross between Oplirys arachnitiformis Gren., and 0, scolopax Qm., 
is described as X Oplirys Cranhrooheana,’—K, M. Wiegand. 

352. Haines, H. H. Some new species of plants from Bihar and Orissa. Jour. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal 15: 309-317. PI. 9-11. 1920. — The following new species are described : Eyperi^ 
cmn Gaiiiif Aglaia Haslettianaj Atylosia cajanifoUay Mucuna minima, Jussieua fissendocarpay 
Pimpinella bracteata, Ligusticuyn alboalatum, Melothria zehnerioides, Oldenlandia arenariay 
Lobelia aligera, Thesium unicaule, and Tragia Gagei.—E, D. Merrill. 

353. Hamilton, A. A. Notes from the Botanic Gardens, Sydney. Proc. Linn. Soc. New 

South Wales 45 : 260-264. 1920. — Information is given on the following species : Scirpus supi- 
nus L., Sckoenus Moorei Benth., Lepidosperma quadrangulata n. sp., Grevillea punicea R. 
Br. var. crassifolia n. var., Hakea saligna R. Br. var. angustifiora n. var., PuUenaeaferruginea 
Rudge, Prostanthera densa n. sp., P. rhomhea E. Br., P, saxicola R. Br. var. montana n. 
var., and P. F. V. M. — Eloise Gerry, 

354. Henbiot, Philippe. Plantes rates on nouvelles recueillies aux environs de Sainte- 
Foy-ia-Grande. [Rare or new plants collected in the vicinity of Sainte-Foy-la-Grande.] Proc. 
Verb. Soc. Linn. Bordeaux 70: 106-121. 1917-1918.— Attention is called to the comparative 
richness of the flora in the northeastern portion of the department of Gironde, France. The 
author gives an extensive list of the flowering plants that are rare or have not been reported 
previously from this locality. Notes are given describing the exact stations at which many 
species occur together with miscellaneous information as to peculiarities of distribution. — 
B, B. Payson, 

355. Kenoyer, L. A. Notes on Vallisneria. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 15: 303-304, 
1920. — The difierences between European, American, and Indian forms of the so-called Vallis- 
neria spiralis B>Te ishulated. — E. D. Merrill, 

356. Khadilker, T. R. Description of the inflorescence of Amorphophallus campanulatus 
BL Jour, Indian Bot. 2 : 55-56. 1 fig, 1921, 

357. McAtee, W. L. Notes on Viburnum and the assemblage Caprifoliaceae. Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Club 48: 149-154. 1 fig, 1921. — The species of Viburnum in the United States 
do not have “stellate’^ pubescence, but “fasciculate.” V, nudum and V. cassinoides inter- 
grade; while the leaves of the former are generally said to be entire, crenulations can generally 
be found on both species by unrolling the margin; the shape of the pit of the fruit is a more 
reliable character. The 2 species seem to hybridize. Whorled leaves cannot be said to dis- 
tinguish Eubiaceae from Caprifoliaceae, for many of the latter possess such, especiallj^ on 
strong root shoots. The same situation exists in the case, of the stipules, for some of the 
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Caprifoliaceae may possess them. The Caprifoiiaceae if merged with the Rxibiaceae mn 
to tribes in all parts of the family; since they do not remain a unit, they do not pass the test 
^Vhich should leave any satisfactory plant family intact.’^ — P. A. Munz. 


358. Maiden, J. H. Notes on the colouration of the young foliage of Eucalyptus. Proc. 
Linn. Soc. New South Wales 44: 761-766. 1919 [1920].— Observations on the colors, which 
shade from crimsons and purples to greens and yellows, were made. The color is lost in a few 
hours after the removal of the branches but may be preserved for 1 or 2 days if the specimens 
are packed in closely shut tins. A grouping of species based on these colors is given.— PZofse 
Gerry, ■ , ■ ■ 


359. Merrill, Elmer D. On the application of the generic name Melodorum of Loureiro. 
Philippine Jour. Sci. 15: 125-137. 1919.— The genus Melodorum was proposed by Loureiro in 
1790. Hooker and Thomson after examining the type regarded it as a plant of doubtful affinity 
but would retain Melodorum as interpreted by Dunal and Blume. Merrill thinks it best 
for the present to retain Melodorum as a genus closely allied to Poyowia and proposes to adopt 
Griffith’s Fissistigma as a generic name for the species currently but erroneously known as 
Melodorum, -^Albert E, Sweetser, 


360. Merrill, E. D. On the identity of Aegiphila viburnifolia Jussieu. Philippine 
Jour. Sci. 16: 449-451. PL U 1920, — A study of Jussieu’s type convinces the writer that it 
belongs to the genus Elaeodendron^ and he proposes E. viburnifolium (Juss.) comb, nov., 
a species hitherto unreported from the Philippines but to be expected from the region around 
Jolo. — Albert E, Sweetser, 

361. Neyraxjt, E. J. Materiaux pour servir a I’etude du genre Prunus. [Material to 
serve for the study of the genus Prunus.] Proc. Verb. Soc. Linn. Bordeaux 70: 172-179. 8 fig, 
1917-1918. — Prunus elegans Clavaud is described in great detail. — E, B, Pay son, 

362. Pennell, Francis W. Penstemon tenuidorus. Addisonia 4: 79, 80. PL 160 
(colored) . 1919. — ^An ornamental plant native of the central Mississippi V alley. It is closely 
related to P. Mrsutus and is here proposed as new. — T, J, Fitzpatrick, 

363. Pfeiffer, PIans. Zur Systematik der Gattung Chrysithrix L. und anderer Chrysi- 
thrichinae. [The systematic position of Chrysithrix L. and of other genera of the Chrysi- 
thrichinae.j Ber. Deutsoh. Bot. Ges. 38: 6-10. 1920. — The author states that the genera 
Chrysithrix, Lepironia, and Chorizandra must, on the basis of their flower structure and of the 
anatomy of their stems, be removed from the Cyperaceae and placed in the Eestionaceae. — 
E, M, Holman, 

364. Phillips, E. P. The Natal species of the Sapindaceae. Bothalia 1: 57-64. 1921.—^ 
Twelve genera have been recorded from South Africa and of these 9 occur in Natal. — E, F. 
Phillips, 

365. Phillips, E. P., and J, Htitchinson. A revision of the African species of Sesbania. 
Bothalia 1: 40-56. 1921. — The results of this investigation might very well have been more 
satisfactory had there been more field notes available regarding the situation, habit, floral 
coloring, etc. That this information is vital in the determination and limitation of the 
species of Sesbania, at least, has been well demonstrated by Pbain in his critical elucidation 
of the Indian species. In the case of the African species the appendages on the claw of the 
vexillum has been found a most useful and constant character. — E, P, Phillips, 

366. Piper, C. Y, Two new legumes from Mexico and Costa Pica. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 
34: 41-4^. 1921. — Phaseolus chiapasanus and Calopogoniumferrugineum are described as new 
species. — J, C. Gilman. 
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^ 867. Pole EvANSy 'I.: B. Tlie flowering, plants of South Africa. Vol. I. Part i, ' PI. 
1-10, 1920. — This number contains colored plates and descriptions of Agapanthm umhMatus 
L^Herit.y Aloe globiiligemma Pole Evans, ArctotiB Fasten N. E. Br. n. sp., Cyrtanthus cmirm- 
tus N. E. Br. n. sp., Gerhera Jamesoni Bolus, Gladiolus psiUacinus Hook. f. var. Coopei'i 
Baker, Leucadendron Siokoei Phillips n. sp., TulhagMa violacea Sind Michardia angus- 

tilaba Schott, Ibid, Part2. PI, 11-20, 1921. Illustrations and descriptions are given of the 
following species: Freesia Spa7'nnanmi N, E. Br. n. comb., (Gladiolus Sparrmannii Thunb.), 
Crassulafalcata Wendi., Olivia miniata Hegel, Gardenia glohosa Hochst., Eickardia EeJimanni 
N. E. Br., Adenium multiflorum Klotzcht Aloe Pienaarii Pole Evans, A. pretoriemis Pole 
Evans, Clerodendron triphyllum Pearson n. comb. (Cyclonema tripliylluni'S.arsf,)^ and Gladi^ 
olus Rehmanni Baker. — E, M, Doidge, 

368. PuGSLET, H. W. On Hieracium aurantiacum L. Jour, Botany 59: 60--69.. 1921,-“ 
This species as it occurs in Britain is divided by the author into 2 species, one with subter-* 
ranean stolons, broad leaves, and orange red or brick red heads, and another with superficial 
stolons, narrow leaves, and brownish-orange heads. The former is considered to be the typical 
H, aurantiacum of Linnaeus, while the latter is described as new under the name E, hrunneo-’ 
cTocetim, — K, M, Wiegand 

369. Eehder, Alfbeb. Azalea or Loiseleuria. Jour. Arnold Arboretum 2: 156*“159, 
1921. — The diflerent conceptions of the genus Azalea are discussed and the conclusion reached 
that the type of Azalea L, is A , procumbens L,, now generally referred to Loiseleuria, and that 
the name Azalea in the sense of Desvaux should be replaced by another generic name and by 
another subgeneric or sectional name if referred to Rhododendron, •-'Alfred Rehder. 

370. Hehder, Alfbeb, Hew species, varieties and combinations from the herbarium and 
the collection of the Arnold Arboretum. Jour. Arnold Arboretum 2 : 174-180. 1921. — The 
present article contains an enumeration of the forms of AmpeZopsfs brevipedunculata Koehne 
and the following new combinations, hybrids, varieties and forms: Ampelopsis hrevipedun- 
culata var. Maxnnowiczii i, citrulloides (Lebas) and f, elegans (K. Koch), A, brevipedunculata 
var, vesiiia (Hehd.) and var. Hancei (Planch.), Columella oligocarpa (L6v. Vaniot), X 
Juglans Bixbyi and var. lancastriensisj Rubus Henryi var. bambusarum (Focke), Xylosma 
congestum var. pubescens (Hehd. & Wils.), Cornus Jlorida f. xanthocarpa, X Symphoricarpus 
ChenauUi, [See also Bot. Absts 7, Entries 1476, 2227; 8, 734.] — Alfred Eehder, 

371. Hehder, Alfred. Philadelphus verrucosus Schrader spontaneous in Illinois. 
Jour. Arnold Arboretum 2 : 153-156. 1921. — Philadelphus verrucosus Schrad., hitherto known 
only as a cultivated plant, was discovered in 1919 by E. J. Palmer in southern Illinois; the 
synonymy of the species and a description based on the wild plant are given, — Alfred Eehder, 

372. Sargent, C. S. Hotes on American trees. VIII. Jour. Arnold Arboretum 2 : 164-174. 
1921. — ^The following combinations, varieties, and forms are new: Cyrilla racemi flora var. 
parvifolia (ShuttL), Acer glabrum f . trisectum, Acer nigrum var, Palmeri, Vaccinium arbores- 
cens var. glaucescens (Greene), Bumelia languinosa var. albicans^ B, languinosa var. anomala^ 
Diospyros virginiana YS>r, platycarpa "With i, atra, D, virginiana var. Mosieri (Small), Halesia 
monticola (Hehd.), H, monticola var. vestita with f. rosea, and Fraxinus caroliniana var, 
Eehderiana (Lingelsh.). There are also notes on the geographical distribution of Rohinia 
Pseudacacia, R, neomexicana, and Halesia parviflora, smd on the synonymy of Byrsonima 
lucida, — Alfred Eehder, 

373. Stephenson, T., and T. A. Stephenson. Orchis latifolia in Britain. Jour. Botany 
59 : 1-7, 1921 . — ^In this paper the view is held that 0, latifolia is a distinct but variable species. 
In this matter the author agrees with Godfery and Druce, and not with Rolfe, Reasons for 
not considering it a hybrid are given. The relation of 0, latifolia to 0, praeiermissa, 0, macu- 
lata, 0, Fuchsii, 0, purpurella, 0, incarnata, and 0, ericeiorum is discussed. — K, M, Wiegand, 

374. Taylor, Mary A. The figworts of Ohio. Ohio Jour, Sci, 21 : 217-239. 1921. — This 
study of the Scrophuiariaceae of Ohio is based largely on the Ohio State Herbarium. The 
nomenclature follows that of Britton and Brownes Illustrated Flora, 2nd edition. A synopsis 
and key to the genera are included. — H, D, Booker, Jr, 
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375, ' Tbei^ease, 'William. Hortli American Pipers of tiie section Ottonia* ' Amer. Jour, 

Bot.-S: 212-217 ', PL 4* 192L— -Twelve North., American .species of Piper, belonging^ to .the 
section are described, of which the following are new species: P. TMemeanum, P. 

Taiei, P. brachypus, P. Eosei, P. Diguetianum, P. Mm, P. ahalienatum, P Lalhicaule.--- 

W: Sinnott. 

376. Weathbrbt, C..A,. : A'.forin of Ilex opaca,. , Ehodora 23: 118-119. „1921,— The author 

disc'nsses that variant of, the, species which' is distinguished by the . possessio,n of ,entire or , sub-' 
eh tire leaves . This ■ investigation disclosed no distinctive, characters other than those of the 
leaves. The author proposes; this, form m Ilex opma Ait. iotmR subintegra i, nov. — James 
Poole, ■ ■ 

,', 377. White,, C. T. A' revised account of ,the Queensiaii.d' I/ecythidaceae, .Proc. Linn,. 
,Soo'. New ,'South„.Waies 44: S22-S25, PL 44» 1919 [1920] .—A revision of the species found'in 
Queensland of the genera Barringionia Forst.' and Cor c'^a.Roxb. is. given. The recognized' 
advisability of keeping these plants and their allies distinct from the Myrtaceae is pointed 
out, Careya mstralis F. v. M., Barringtoma spedosa Pomt,, B, calyptrata R. Br., B, longira^ 
cemosa sp. nov. (pL 44), and an incompletely differentiated species are described. .B, acutan- 
gula GB>extjx. and B, racemosa Gaud, are excluded from the Queensland flora. Information 
on synonymy and distribution is included*— Mofse C^rr 2/ . 

378. WiEOAND, K. M, ' Amelancliier anabalis, a new ■ name. Rhodora 23: , 48. 1921.— 
This new name is proposed to replace A, grandiflora which the author published in Rhodora 
22 : 149. 1920, While the latter paper was in press, A, grandiflora was proposed by Rehber 
for another common hybrid form, thus making a substitution necessary. — James P, Poole, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
B, E. Livingston, Editor 
S. F. Trelease, Amstoi Editor 

• 379. Anontmoits. A query concerning a lichen. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32; 412. 
1921. — ^Lichen could not be considered a timber-preserving plant. — L, E, Waldron. 

880. Bancroft, W. B, [Rev. of: Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry. BO X U cm,, 
X 4- Sll p. The Century Co.: New York, 1919.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 24 : 329-331. 1920.— 
The book contains a great deal of unusual information concerning plant products, their uses, 
and the direct and indirect influences of war upon agriculture. *Bne is continually running 
across unsuspected information, as, for instance, that the red rubber sponge and eraser tips 
for pencils may be made from, a gum extracted from the corn germ. There are relatively few 
mistakes,*' and “in spite of occasional defects the book is an extremely valuable one.” — 
H. E. Pulling, 

381. Potter, M. C. British plants as a source of industrial alcohol. Nature 107: 17{>“171. 
1921. — By-products of Brassica spp,, such as cabbage stalks and petioles, petioles of turnips 
and rutabagas, contain considerable sugar which might be utilized. Other possible sources 
are sugar in rhizomes of couch grass {Agropyron repens) and in the uni-internodal corms of 
the bulbous oat-grass {Arrhenatherum avenaceum), starch in rhizome of bracken-fern (Pteris 
aquilina), and inuiin in roots of spear thistle {Car duns lanceolatus) ,—0 , A, Stevens, 

382.. Roth, E. Hahrungsmittel aus Getreide. [Grain foods,] [Rev. of: Maheizio, A. 
Die Nahrungsmittel aus Getreide, ihre botanischen, chemischen und physikalischen Eigen- 
schaften, hygienisches Verhaiten, Priifen und Beurteilen. (Grain foods, their botanical, chemi- 
cal and physical qualities, hygienic nature, tests, and grades.) Vol. 1. xii -f 46S p,, 2 pi., 
ISO fig, Parey: Berlin, 1917,] Leopoldina 54 : 42-44. 1918. — The reviewer recommends 
Maurizio's work highly, not only on account of its exhaustive treatment of grains from all 
points of view, but also on account of its avoidance, so far as possible, of technicalities.— 
A, W, Evans, 
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383. Anonymous. Chinese peanut oil. Pharm. Jour. 106: 262. 1921. — The extraction of 
the oil from AracMs kypogaea is carried out in Kwantung province, China, as follows: The 
washed dried fruits are passed through a large rice husking mill, the seeds are separated over 
coarse rattan sieves, and reduced to a meal in narrow mortars with huge stone pestles. The 
meal is steamed in shallow wooden tubs over a boiling cauldron and pressed in a large hollowed 
tree trunk, an enormous pressure being obtained against the packed meal by the use of wooden 
wedges. The oil as received is clear and ready for use. — E, N, GathercoaL 

384. Anonymous. Landwirte. Sammelt Eure Erfahrungen fiber die neuemgefflhrten 
schottischen und irischen Blartoffelsorten. [Farmers, collect your experiences with the new 
Scotch and Irish potatoes.] Oesterreich. Zeitschr. Kartoifelbau 1®: 21-22. 1921. — Instead of 
3 varieties only of English potatoes which were originally to be imported, 22 have been sent 
many of which are immune to the wart disease. The official potato commission plans to 
obtain comprehensive data as to the value of each new variety as compared with the old 
Austrian sorts. — F, Weiss, 

385. Anonymous. Statistical data compiled by the Bureau of Crop Estimates 1863-1920. 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 150. 64 p. 1921. 

386. Ageuasto, A. M. Linters. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 175, 10 p. 1921. — 
Cotton fiber known as 'linters'^ is composed of short hairs removed not by gins, but by a 
process used at the oil mills in cleaning and preparing seed for crushing. The character, 
length of fiber, production, handling, sampling, selling, and commercial values are 
discussed. — L. E, Hesler, 

387. Bippart, E. Vertilgung von Wildhafer. [Extermination of wild oats.] Illus. 
Landw. Zeitg. 41: 228. 1921, — ^This plant (Avena faiua L.) is an important weed, chiefly on 
heavy clay soils rich in calcium. It is often a serious pest in beet fields and in fields of spring 
grain. As the wild oat plant is killed by autumn frosts, it is not found in fields of winter 
grain except in spots in which the stand is poor. Since the seed of wild oats germinate at lower 
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temperatures than do seeds of cultivated grains, the plant makes its appearance in the field 
before those of the summer grains. Taking advantage of this fact, summer grain should not 
be sown in an infested field until after the wild oats have appeared, after which shallow' cultiva-* 
tion should be practiced to kill the young plants, care being taken not to cultivate so deep as 
to bring new seed to depths permitting germination; the field should then be planted to the 
grain desired. This method failing, the field should be mowed before the weed seed ripens 
thereby preventing infestation the following year. The seeds are capable of germination even 
when several years old. To avoid bringing up old seeds to the proper depth for germination, 
only shallow cultivation should be practiced in infested fields . — John W. Roberts. 


388. Camp, Wofford B. Cotton culture in the San Joaquin valley in California. U.S, 
Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 164, p., 11 fig. 1921.— A general treatise of the subject is pre- 

sented together with a list of publications bearing on Egyptian cotton growing in the south- 
western states. — L. B. Hesler. 


389. Damon, S. C. Experiences with alfalfa. Ehode Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 184, 
$6 p. 1921.— A compilation of miscellaneous tests which have been conducted at the station 
from time to time during the last quarter century is presented. — B. L. Hartwell. 


390. [Drucb, G. C.I [Rev. of: Goxjldino, E. Cotton and vegetable fibres, their produc- 
tion and utilization, x + ^SO p. John Murray : London, 1916.] Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club 
British Isles Eept, 5: 75-76. 1917 [1918], 


391. Hansbn, Albert A. Lawn pennywort : a new weed. XJ. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 
165. 6 p., 3 fig. 1921.— Hydrocotyle rotundif oUay introdnced from southern Asia previous to 
1890 as an ornamental plant, has become rather widely distributed as a weed in lawns. It 
is known to occur in the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. Directions for 
its eradication are given.— L. JK. Heskr. 

392. Hansen, Dan. The work of the Huntley reclamation project experiment farm in 
1919 . U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 147. 37 p.y 4 fig- 1921.— A report is presented of ex- 
perimental work with crops, including rotation, grasses, varieties, sugar beets, silage, and 
fruits, — L. R. Hester. 

393. Hartwell, Burt L. Field experiments which included the soy-bean. Ehode * 
Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 1S3. 16 p. 1920.— Numerous varieties have been tested. 
Yellow-seed varieties have been sought which are late enough to give satisfactory tonnage for 
silage, and yet early enough to yield viable seed or seed which might be used for human food, — 
For use with corn for silage purposes, an insufficient proportion of the beans was obtained by 
planting the crops together in the same drill. There were no indications that the corn derived 
any advantage from the companionship.— Soy beans yielded more than cowpeas. The hay 
contained from 2.75 to 3.00 per cent of nitrogen.— Although nitrate of soda did not decrease 
the growth of soy beans, it did decrease the weight of the nodules, — The ability of soy beans 
to secure their needs for phosphorus was found to rank between that of carrots, which ob- 
tained their full requirements, and turnips which were practically unable to grow without 
phosphatic application. — Soy beans were able to derive f of their potassium needs from a 
soil so deficient that mangels could obtain only about i and summer squash about A of 
their requirements. — B, L. Hartwell. 

394. Hartwell, Burt L., and S. C. Damon. Fertilizer requirements of rotations in- 
cluding com, potatoes, rye and hay, Ehode Island Agric. Exp. Sta, Bull. 185. S9p. 1921, — 
Results for the 21st to ^th year of 5 different rotations together with results from associated 
plants receiving differing fertilizers are presented; also, the record of the first 2 rounds of a 
7-year rotation. — From two 5-year rotations which differed only in that clover was included 
in one and not in the other, the hay in one round of the clover rotation contained 132 pounds 
more nitrogen per acre than in the other. The yields of the other crops did not differ much. — 
Where no farm manure was used, fertilizer chemicals equivalent to different amounts of a 
5:8:5 fertilizer sufficed in general for the different crops. — B. L. Hartwell. 
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■ 395. Hatoaltbe,: Emie. ' Die AwswaW tmd die Vorbereittmg der PIlanzkartoffeL ; iTiie 
selection and preparation of potatoes for seed.] Oesterreicli. Zeitschr. Kartoffelbau 1®: 10-11. 
1921.— Selection of varieties for food, industrial and fodder purposes^ and selection of tubers 
for seed are discussed. Tbe author recommends medium-sized (for the variety) irhole tu- 
bers for seed, claiming that cut seed results in reduced yields, susceptibility to disease, and 
degeneration. — F. Weiss. 

396. McMiller, P. E. ' Fertilizer tests pay. in Minnesota. Potato Mag. 3^^: 26. . 1921.— 
In 1920 on 27 farms the application of a complete commercial fertilizer resulted in greater yield 
of potatoes, each bushel increase costing from 0.18 to 1.77 dollars. The weather was unfavor- 
able. The soil was mostly sandy loam, and in some cases was treated with stable manure. — 
Donald Folsom. 

397. Millard, W. A. Dry spraying for the destruction of charlock. Jour. Ministry Agric. 
Great Britain 28: 134r-142. 1 fig. 1921. — In certain parts of England it is not convenient to 
secure a supply of water for wet spraying for charlock, consequently some tests were conducted 
during 1919 and 1920, near Leeds, on the use of some powdered chemicals for destroying the 
weed in grain fields. Nitrolim (calcium cyanamide) was found to be of no value, iron sulphate 
was effective only in such large quantities as to make it impracticable because of the cost, 
but copper sulphate gave excellent results. The latter, finely ground and applied at the rate 
of 20 pounds to the acre, destroyed the charlock provided seed had not set. For successful 
control the weather should be fairly settled, there should be a heavy dew, but no wind at the 
time of application; with these conditions dry spraying is quite as effective as wet spraying. — 
M. B. McKay. 

398. Nicholls, W. D., an’d F. W. Peck:. The cost of producing tobacco in Kentucky. 
(A preliminary report.) Kentucky Agric. Exp. St a. Bull. 229. 185-190, Ulus. 1921. — One- 
year cost of production studied on 81 farms in the Burley areas covering 625.5 acres of Burley 
tobacco and 70 farms in the Dark area covering 679 acres of dark tobacco is given. The total 
cost per acre, including land rent, in the Burley district ranged from 163.06 to 403.18 dollars, 
averaging 289.10, with over J of the acreage being produced at between 200 and 300 dollars 
per acre. In the Dark district the total cost per acre varied from 100.03 to 308.19 dollars, 
averaging 141.76, with over J the acreage being grown at a cost of 125 to 150 dollars 
per acre. Ninety per cent of the Burley tobacco was grown at a cost of 31 cents or less per 
pound, averaging 26 cents. In the Dark area 90 per cent was grown at a cost of 23 cents or less 
per pound, averaging 17.2 cents .—TF. D. FaZIcau* 

399. Oakley, E. A., and H. L, West^ Effect of the length of day on seedlings of 
alfalfa varieties and the possibility of utilizing this as a practical means of identification. Jour. 
Agric. Ees. 21 : 599-607. PL 111-121. W2l.—Medicago falcata and the4 varieties of alfalfa, — 
Peruvian, Kansas, Grimm, and Turkestan, — ^were grown under conditions for control of ex- 
posure to light. Seedlings grown under conditions of a short January day and of a shortened 
day (7-hour exposure) showed the following sequence with respect to height, erectness, and 
lack of branching: Peruvian, Kansas, Grimm, Turkestan, M. falcata. Under exposure to 
a lengthened day (electric illumination until 11 o'clock at night) the order is practically 
reversed. By controlling light conditions it is possible to distinguish between seedlings of 
the commercial groups of alfalfa. — D. Reddick. 

400. Parker, W. H., and H. Chambers. The nomenclature of agricultural plants. Jour. 
Ministry Agric. Great Britain 28; 167-180. 1921. 

401. Pieters, A. J., and L. W. Kephart. Annual white sweet clover and strains of the 
biennial form. IJ. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 169. 21 p., 8 fig. 1921. — The authors have 
brought together all available information on the new sweet clover, including its history, 
characteristics, and probable usefulness. The existence of several distinct varieties of 
biennial white sweet clover is noted with brief descriptions of their characteristics, — L. E. 
Hester. 
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^ ^ WiMELM voisr, Esparcette (OnobrycMs. sativa)*' Bienen-yater '53 : 64-^5. 

1921.— The article gives details of growth, blooming period, type of soil required, etc., of the 
above species. Sanfoin can be grown successfully as far north as the 66th parallel in 
Europe. It is very valuable for various purposes, such as increasing the productivity of 
the soil, as hay, and for its excellent light-colored honey. — M, G., Badant. 

403. Eobbkts, Herbert F. Relation of hardness and other factors to protein content of 
wheat. Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 507-522. PL 100, 2 fig, 1921,— A study of available data shows 
that the correlation between hardness of wheat and protein content is practical^ nil; this is 
contrary to common assumption. No correlation is found between specific gravity and protein 
content nor between volume of the grain and protein content,— P. Reddick, 

404. Rumkbr. Winterweizenversuche der Preussischen Forschungsgesellschaft fiir 
Landwirtschaft-Berlin in Emersleben 1919-20. I Winterwheat experiments of the Prussian 
Agricultural Research Society in Emersleben 1919-20.] lilus. Landw. Zeitg, 41: 185-186. 
1921. — ^A brief report is made of field tests of 40 varieties of winter wheat.— Jo/in W, Roberts, 

405. Salaman, Redclipeb N. The influence of size and character of seed on the yield of 
potatoes. Jour. Ministry Agric. Great Britain 28 : 43-48. 1921. 

406. Sayre, L. E. Corn oil. Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci. 29: 114-115. 1920.— A brief state- 
ment is made of the excellent keeping qualities, very low melting point but high smoking point, 
of corn oil and its use as a food. — P. C, Gates, 

407. SiEGMXJND, Gustav. Die Hehung unserer Kartoflelproduktion durch die englische 
Saatkartoffelaktion. [The improvement of our potato production through the English seed 
potato arrangement.] Oesterreich. Zeitschr. Kartoffeibau 1^: 13-14. 1921. — The greatest 
obstacle to recovery of Austrian potato production, which had fallen about 40 per cent, was 
the lack of good seed. The furnishing of the best Scotch and Irish varieties through the Eng- 
lish Reparation Commission has to a considerable extent overcome the deficiency. — F, Weiss, 

408. Wacker, J. Einige Beobachtungen am Kartoflelsortiment des hohenheimer Ver- 
suchsfeldes vom Jahre 1920. [Some observations on varieties of potato in the Hohenheimer 
experiment field in the year 1920,1 Ulus, Landw. Zeitg. 41: 132-133. 1921. — A brief report 
is made of variety tests of potato in which 93 sorts were used. — John W, Roberts, 

409. Werner, H. O. Irrigation as a factor in seed potato production, Proc. Amer. Soc. 
Hort. Sci. 17; 133-137. 1920 [l92l]. — Triumph potatoes were grown on the tuber unit basis 
under irrigation at Minatare, Nebraska, in 1917. They grouped themselves into a well-defined 
high-yielding group and a low-yielding group, with very few intermediates. Seed stock grown 
under irrigation gave consistently lower yields than seed stock not grown under irrigation. 
The data presented ^^indicate that the conditions produced by irrigation as practiced in the 
West, have a very markedly deleterious effect upon tubers for seed purposes, which is manifest 
after the first season. Disease has not been a factor in this work. Irrigation has been the 
only factor that can be considered responsible for the differences secured.’^ — E, A, Jones, 

410. Williams, C. B., W. F. Pate, E. C. Blair, and R, W, Collett. I. Fertilizer experi- 
ments with wheat on mountain soils. II. Wheat culture in North Carolina. Bull, North 
Carolina Dept. Agric. 4F®:2-48. 1920. — Different amounts of mineral fertilizers were used 
on wheat with varying profit. General cultural recommendations are included in the paper, — 
F. A, Wolf, 

411. WiTTMACK, L. Die Samen unserer Kleegew^chse und ihre Verunreinigungen. 
[The seeds of our clovers and their adulterants.] Ulus. Landw. Zeitg. 41 ; 178-180. 7 fig, 
1921. — ^Descriptions, with drawings, are presented of the seeds of the following species : Medf- 
cago saliva, M,falcata, M, denticulata, M, arabica, M, minima, M. lupulina, Trifolium pratense, 
T, repme, T, hyhridum, T, angulatum, T, parviflorum, T, minus, T, supinum, T, incarnatum, 
Lotus corniculafus, L, uliginosus, and Anthyllis vulneraria, — John W, Roberts, 
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412. Anootmotjs, a plant , protection Instittite. ■.Boooklyii' Bot. Gard. Rec. 9: 12,4-128. 

1920, ^ ■ 

413. Anonymous. [Bothalia.] Nature 107: 691. I921.-The appearance of the first issue 
of this publication for new or little known plants of South Africa is reported. Subscriptions 
are to be sent to the Chief, Division of Botany, Pretoria.-~0. A. Stevens. 

414. Anonymous. Conference on fruit diseases. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Bee. 9: 12^129. 
1990— Notes are presented on attendance and questions discussed at the conference in t e 
Shenandoah Valley, in Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania August 3-9, 
1920, arranged by the Advisory Board of American plant pathologists.— C. Stuart ijrager. 

416. Anonymous. Co-operative indexing of periodical literature. Nature 107 : 449-450, 
550-551. 1921. — A leading editorial discusses the possibility of making index material aval - 
able to abstractors prior to the preparation of abstracts, which at present generally preeec e 
the corresponding index publication, an indefensible arrangement. A union catajo^e ol 
current periodicals in libraries of the United Kingdom, which was prepared m 1914-10, should 
be published as an essential preliminary to the proper organization of knowledge, and a com- 
mon system of classification should also be agreed upon.' The core of a subject is comprised 
in a body of homogeneous literature which can best be dealt with by its representative pro- 
fessional society, but outside this is a literature of decreasing relevance which can be eco- 
nomically handled only through cooperative work. The solution would seem to be a central 
bureau dealing solely with this non-homogeneous material, for which it would transmit entries 
to the professional societies. As the professional abstracts become better developed, the . 
publication of corresponding indexes would tend to become less necessary. As dilierent 
branches of knowledge may have different views on the relation of indexmg to abstracting, 
a meeting should be held to determine the special requirements of each, and the feasibility 
of cooperative work. This editorial was followed in the later issue by a number of letters. 
F. A. Bather regards conference to determine the needs of each bpnch unnecessary, aim con- 
siders that publication of abstracts before indexes is not indefensible, as the two are different 
in aim. substance, and preparation, while W. M. Funders Petrie suggests that the method 
of handling depends on the future utility of abstracts, and with the latter in view has person- 
ally adopted the following form in abstracting; (1) State briefly every new fact and argumen 
that leads to a definite result; (2) add references to any confirmatory or contradictory facts 
that have been omitted; (3) suggest whethex or not the paper is essential.— O. A. Stevens. 

416. Anonymous. The American Iris Society. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Rec. 9 : 1920. 

A statement of the objects and activities of the society, organized in New York City on Jan- 
uary 29, 1920, is presented.— C. Stuart Gager. 

417. Anonymous. [Rev. of : Laufbr, Berteold. Sino-Iranica. Chinese contributions 

to the history of civilization in ancient Iran, with special reference to the history of ® 

plants and products. Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Publ. Anthropol. Ser. IS: iv -H 185-630. 1919 
(see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 876).] Nature 107 : 430-432. 1921. 

418. Ageelius, F. U. G. A half century of bacteriology. Trans, Kansas Acad. Sci. 29; 
23-34, 1920. — The presidential address given before the Kansas Academy of Science, arc 
15, 1918; an historical account. — F, C, Gates, 

419. CIbuntu, D. Cuvant inainte. [Foreword.] Bui. Agric. 1; 3-4. 1920 .— There is 
announced and published the first number of Buletinul Agrioulturii issued by tlm Mmisterui 
Agriculturii 5 iDomeniilor,DirectiuneaAgriculturii Viticulturii, Bucharest, Roumama. 

J, B, Schramm, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHT, BIOGEAPHT, HISTOET 
> , 

420. CoNCEiglo,' Dr.- Alberto Lbfgren. , Rev. Mus. Raulista' 11: 543--5'6^ Por- 

trait,: 1910. — A biograpMcal account is presented in Portuguese of L6fgTen (1854r“1918)V who 
was born and educated in Sweden, but spent liis life in scientific work in Brazil. He helped to 
organize the Geographical and Geological Commission of Sao Paulo, and in 1897 established 
the Botanical Garden there. He was interested in forest preservation and arboriculture, 
and active in securing forest legislation for Sao Paulo. In 1910-1911 he explored and made 
rich collections in Geard, Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte, Bahia, and Pernambuco^ and in 
1913 he was called to take charge of the section of botany and plant physiology in the Botanical 
Garden of Rio de Janeiro, where he remained until his death. A long list of his publications 
is given, perhaps the most important being his Manual das Familias Naturaes Phanerdgamas 
(1917) with keys to Brazilian genera. — Marie K, Pidgeon, 

421. DtTFOUB, Mon. Notice sur Pceuvre scientifique du professeur Saccardo. [A note 
on the scientific work of Professor Saccardo.] Rev. G4n. Bot. 33: 5-10, Portrait 1921.-^ 
A brief biography and tribute to the accomplishments of P. A. Saccardo (1845-1920) is 

Gilman, 

422. Larsen, Th., og Carl Maribob. Oversigt over fremmed Litteratur vedr^rende 
Jorddyrkning og Plantekultur for Aar 1918. [Review of foreign literature on agriculture and 
plant industry for the year 1918.] Tidsskr . Planteavl 27 : 319-376 . 1920. — The author presents 
a classified list of foreign literature, including Amevican, —Albert A, Hansen, 

423. Lobo, Bruno. O Museu Nacional de historia natural. [The National Museum of 
natural history.] Arch. Mus, Nacion. Rio de Janeiro 22: 13-26. 2 portraits, 1919. — ^Mention 
is made of the principal voyages and explorations relating to Brazil, and the contributions to 
the botany of the country of Maximilian of Wied, Spix and Martins, Humboldt and Bonpland, 
Saint-Hilaire, Pohl, Alfred Russel Wallace, and others. — Marie K, Pidgeon. 

424. Magalhabs, Basilic de. Biographia de Antonio Luiz Patricio da Silva Manso. 
IBiography of Antonio Luiz Patricio da Silva Manso.] Arch. Mus. Nacion, Rio de Janeiro 22: 
77-96, 1919. — Silva Manso (1788-1848) was born at Sao Paulo and originally followed the 
vocation of his father, who was a painter, but later studied medicine, being licensed to practice 
in Campinas in 1820, and in 1821 became provincial surgeon of Matto Grosso. Here he be- 
came interested in politics, representing the province in the general assembly of Brazil, 1834- 
1837, and was held responsible for a massacre in the city of Cuyabd in 1834 in connection with 
the Brazilian struggle for independence. In retribution for this he was murdered January 
17 or IS, 1848. He took up the study of botany in 1819, and in 1823 undertook to send plants 
and natural products of Matto Grosso to the Museu Nacional at Rio. He communicated 
plants to Martius, who in 1835 requested him to furnish 50 sets from Matto Grosso, especially 
rare plants or those of economic importance, for his projected Herbarium Brasiliense. Silva - 
Manso wrote but little on botanical topics, but his services to Brazilian botany are highly 
rated by Martius in his Flora Brasiliensis and Systema Materiae Medicae Vegetabiiis Bra- 
siiiensis (1843). The biography is accompanied by a list of sources and several hitherto 
unpublished documents.— Mane AT. 

425. Moral, A. La Oficina de Sanidad Vegetal de la Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio 
y Trabajo. Organizacion de la oficina. II. [The Office of Plant Sanitation of the Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 11. Organization.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 

3 : 287-289. Portraits, 1920. — John Robert Johnston, professor of phytopathology in the 
national university and director of tropical research of the United Fruit Co., is at the head of 
the office of plant pathology of the Cuban Department of Agriculture, and Felipe de la Cruz 
y Pinera is superintendent in charge of the office and personnel. There are 5 inspection zones 
with inspectors in charge; Reginald Hart, entomologist, is in charge of the service at ports, 
railroads, etc.; Charles Ballou in charge of inspection of gardens and nurseries; and Ernesto 
Moists Simonetto in charge of the sugar cane mosaic inspection service. A list is given of the 
circulars and bulletins published. — F, M, Blodgett, 
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426, Roberts^ J.^ W.; Stockton Mosby McMnrran* ' Fhytopatiiology 11 : 25-26. PortraiU 
1921 —A sEort biograpMcal sketch. [See also Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1764.]^ — R. B, Eiggvm^ 

' 427, Sampaio, A. J. bb. A Sec^So de Botanica no primeiro sectilo de existencia doMnsen 
NacionaL [The Section of Botany in the first century of the existence of the HationalMnsennaJ 
Arch. Mus. Nacion. Rio de Janeiro 22 : 37-47. 1919.— The National Museum of Brazil, founded 
in 1808, was by the decree of February 3, 1842, divided into sections, the 2nd of which was 
devoted to botany, agriculture, and the mechanic arts. Luis Riedel, its first director, 1842- 
1861, did much to build up the herbarium and library, and the section was further notably 
developed under the directorship of Ladislau Nette, 1865-1893. A full chronological record 
of all the directors, professors, and assistants of the section is given, together with summary 
of the South American collections represented in the herbarium . — Marie K, Pidgeon, 

428. Teschaubr, C aelos. Algumas notas sobre ethnologia e ^'folklore’' na fiora e avifauna 
do Brasil. [Some notes on the ethnology and folklore of the flora and avifauna of Brazil.] Arch. 
Mus. Nacion. Rio de Janeiro 22: 221-230. 1919. — The associations and traditions relating to 
a small number of Brazilian plants are given, together with some uses among primitive 
inhabitants of the country.— Mane K» Pidgeon, 

429. Wooster, L. C. Botany in Kansas during the past fifty years. Trans. Kansas Acad. 
Sci. 29: 41-43. 1920. — part of a symposium on Fifty Years of Scientific Development in 
Kansas is presented. The work of several botanists is very briefly mentioned, including 
among others: J. H. Carruth, W, A. Keiierman, W, T. Swingle, B. B Smyth, Mrs. L. C. R. 
Smyth, A. S. Hitchcock, Minnie Read, L. E. Sayre, Grace R. Meeker, Elam Bartholomew, 
Frank IT. G, Afrrelius, and L. C. Wooster.— F. C. Gafes, 

BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuart Gager, Rdif or 
Alfred Gundebsen, Asdstant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entry 567) 

430. Anonymous. 200 leicht ausfiihrb. hotan. Schuler-Ubungen nebst Resultaten, [Two 
hundred easily-performed botanical exercises, with results.] 4M p. F. F. Batterer & Cie.: 

'"Freising, Germany. Bmarks^dOpf, 

431. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Martin, J. N. Botany with agricultural applications. Bnd 
ed,j xii -j- 604 p., 4^0 fig, John Wiley : New York, 1920; Chapman & Hall: London, 1920 (see 
Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1821).] Sci. Prog. [London] 16: 161. 1921. 

432. Blaringhem, L, Sur les collections des plantes vivantes de FArnoId Arboretum 
(Hniversite d^Harvard, pres Boston, Etats-IInis). [Concerning the collection of living plants 
at the Arnold Arboretum (Harvard University).] Bull. Soc. Bot. France 66: 403-405. 1919. 

433. Crow, J. W'. Relation of our society to the development of horticulture. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 16: 149-151. 1919 [1920]. — Horticulture is coordinated with agriculture. 
Emphasis is placed upon the need of efficient plantsmen for successful horticulture, and sug- 
gestions are given for the adequate training of such men. — H, W. Richey, 

434. Hill, H. A. The study of botany. Pharm. Jour. 106 : 256-257. 1921. — A discussion 
is presented with special reference to the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. In the study of both 
external and internal appearance drawings should be generously used. These should be as 
large as possible and colored crayons or pencils should be used to emphasize the differentia- 
tions. It is believed that few students of elementary botany realize the significance of life 
histories, though here the real understanding of botanical science begins, — B, N, Gathercoal, 
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, '435; How ARB ^W. L, Coordination in teaching liorticnltnre. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. 16: I0I--154. 1919 [1920].— “The author discusses the necessity of coordination in agri- 
cultural teaching and the advisability of teaching the sciences from an agricultural point of 
view and the agricultural subjects in their scientific relationship. This obviously necessitates 
cooperation between the scientific and technical departments, especially in station projects. 
It is believed that by judicious coordination of subjects and hearty cooperation of colleges, 
departments, and individuals, much more can be done and done more rapidly.— JI. If Richey, 

' 436. ' Merrill, F. A, ; How teachers may use Farmers ^'Bulletin 1125: Forage lor the cotte^ 
belt. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 158. 8 p. 1921. 

437. Merrill, F. A. How teachers may use Farmers^ Bulletin 1148: Cowpeas: culture 
and varieties. U. S. Dept, Agric. Dept. Circ. 167. Bp, 1921. 

438. Merrill, F, A. How teachers may use Farmers ^ Bulletin 1175: Better seed corn. 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 156, 5 p. 1921. 

439. Morstatt, H. Zur Ausbildung ftir den Pfianzenschutzdienst [Training for plant 
pathological service.] Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 31 : 89-94. 1921.— The author discusses the 
principles relative to training for plant pathological service. — H, T, Gussow, 

440. Percival, John. Agricultural botany. 6th ed, Duckworth & Co,: London, 1921. 

441. Schmitt, Cornel. Bilder aus dem Pfianzenleben. Botanische Plaudereien. [Pic- 
tures from the plant world. Botanicai talks.] 113 p. F. P. Datterer & Cie.: Freising, Ger- 
many. 1 mark, 50 pf, 

442. Schmitt, Cornel. Der biologische Schulgarten, seine Anlage und unterrichtliche 
Verwertung. [The biological school garden, its plan and value for instruction.] 2nd ed,, 112 p. 
F, P. Datterer & Cie,: Freising, Germany, f Twarfc, 70 p/. 

443. Schopmbyer, C. H. How teachers may use Farmers^ Bulletin 1087: Beautifying the 
home grounds. U. S. Dept. Agric, Circ. .155. 6 p, 1921. 

CYTOLOGY 

G. M. Smith, Editor 
G. S. Bryan, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 530, 595, 596, 743, 77l) 

444. Be AuvERis, J. La resistance plastidaire et mitochondriale et la parasitlsme, [Plas- 
tid and mitochondrial resistance and parasitism.] Compt. Rend. Acad, Sci, Paris 172: 
1195-1198. 1921. — Saponin applied to tissues containing plastids and mitochondria causes a 
degeneration by vacuolization. Resistance to degeneration varies with age and with the 
tissue concerned. This is particularly marked in the chromoplasts of Ranunculus Ficariae, 
The same effect is produced by infection with Uromyces Ficariae, The bearing of this on 
parasitism and plant pathology is not yet apparent. — (7, E, Farr, 

445. Dangeard, Pierre. L'evolution des grains d^aleurone en vacuoles ordinaires et la 
formation des tannins. [The development of the grains of aleurone in ordinary vacuoles and the 
formation of tannin.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 : 995-997. Fig, A-I. 1921.— A 
study of the tannin formation in the epidermis of the leaves of Taxus haccata and the aleurone 
grains and tannin in seedlings of Rinus maritima is reported. Tannin is found to be of vacu- 
olar origin and not mitochondrial, as Politis contends. The aleurone and tannin are both 
found associated with, the vacuolar system in the pine.— 0. E. Farr, 
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446. Deagoiu, J., ET F. Vebs. Les consequences, cytoiogiques de Tarrit osmotiqtie de 
la dmsion cellulaire. [The cytologica! consequences of the arrest of cell-dmsion fey osmotic 
pressure.] Gompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1210-1211. 1021.^ — Cytologica! studies are 
reported supporting experimental results on the effect of osmotic pressure on cell-division 
[see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 45S].— C. II. Farr. 

■ 447. D[itdgeon], W[infiblb]. [Rev. of: Gates, R. Ruggles. A preliminary account 
of the meiotic phenomena in the pollen mother-cells and tape turn of lettuce (Lactnca sativa), 
Proc. Roy. Soc. London B. 91 : 21(5-223. f fy. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1674) .] Jour. 
Indian Bot. 2: 151-152. 1921. 

44S. Guillhrmond, A. Observations vitales sur le chondriome des vegetaux et recherches 
sur Forigine des chromoplastes et le mode de formation des pigments xanthophylliens et caro- 
tiens. Contribution a Fdtude physiologique de la cellule. [Intra-vitam observations on the 
chondriome of plants and researches on the origin of chromopksts and the mode of formation 
of zanthophyll and carotin pigments. Contribution to the physiological study of the cell.] Rev. 
G6n. Bot. 31; 372-413, 446-508, 532-603, 635-770, 60 pi., 85 fig. 1919,— A comprehensive 
treatment is presented of plant chondriosomes with special reference to the formation of 
xanthophyll and carotin pigments. It includes not only a summary of previous contributions 
by the author and a consideration of new observations, but also an extensive review of chon- 
driosome literature.— Many species of flowering plants were examined, the most favorable 
being Tulipa suaveolens, T. Gesneriana, and Iris germanica. Epidermal and mesophyll ceils 
of sepals, petals, bracts, and other floral organs were studied in the living condition as well 
as by means of the special fixing and staining methods commonly used in the investigation 
of these objects. Benda’s method of fixation followed by iron-haematoxylin or Kull’s 
staining method proved successful. Osmic acid alone also conserves faithfully the cyto- 
plasmic stimctures. — The cytoplasm is described as a homogeneous, more or less hyaline sub- 
stance, probably colloidal in nature, filled with chondriosomes in the form of granular mito- 
chondria, short rods, and elongated (sometimes branched) chondrioconts. These elements 
are formed only by division of preexisting chondriosomes. They are protoplasmic in nature 
and play an important physiological r6Ie, since through them alone certain products are 
elaborated. — In older cells the chondrioconts (rod- or thread-like chondriosomes) increase in 
size and become plastids. In cellular degeneration the chondrioconts and bodies derived from 
them break down into granular masses, and' with this degeneration is often associated the ap- 
pearance of fatty substances. The behavior of cytoplasmic inclusions can be studied in the 
living cells without fixation. Formation of carotin and xanthophyll pigments is associated 
with the chondriosomes and plastids derived from them. The pigments may occur within 
these bodies in the form of minute granules or crystals; in some chromoplasts they appear 
to be in a diffused state. The presence of fat globules and the temporary appearance of starch 
within the developing chondrioconts are frequently associated with pigment formation. There 
seems, however, to be no constant relationship between oil formation, starch formation, and 
the development of chlorophyll and other pigments. — The author argues strongly for the con- 
ception of the plant chondriosome as a self-perpetuating cell organ concerned in the develop- 
ment of plastids and in the elaboration of starch, oil, and pigments in a manner analogous to 
similar phenomena in animal cells. He replies to the objections advanced by other writers 
against this view and regards as inadequate the evidence for the existence of 2 or more dis- 
tinct categories of chondriosomes and for their nuclear origin. — L. F. Randolph. 

449. Levy, F. Die Kernverhaltnisse bei parthenogenischen Froschen, [Kuclear phenom- 
ena in parthenogenetic frogs.] Sitzungsber. Preussisch. Akad. Wiss. Berlin 1920: 4X7-425. 
1920. 

450. Li CENT, E. Sur la structure et revolution du noyau dans les cellules du meristeme 
de quelques Euphorbiacees. [Structure and development of the nuclei of meristematic cells 
of certain Eurphorbiaceae.] Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1063-1066. 1921. — Root- 
tips, stem tips, young leaves, pollen-mother-cells, and developing embryo-sacs were studied. 
The nucleole sometimes persists through the anaphases and then disappears without leaving 
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a trace. In some of these cases it first fragments, the fragments going to the poles and be- 
having as huge chromosomes. In the polien-mother-cells of MercwnaHa the chromosomes 

function in an analogous fashion to these nucleoles.—C. JJ. i^arr. 

451. LiTAEDitiEE, E, DB. Remarquc ati sujet de qtielqties processus chromosomiques dans 
les noyaux diploidiques du Podophyllum peltatum L. [Remarks on certain chromosome pro- 
cesses in the diploid nuclei of Podophyllum peltatum.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 
1066-1068. 1921. — Aiveolization of the daughter chromosomes in the anaphases occurs in 
this species. Anastomoses between adjacent chromosomes in telophase are not as inter- 
preted by Overton in 1909 but are formed by the fusion of pseiidopodia-like projections from 
the chromosomes. Twelve chromosomes represent the dfploid number as opposed to 16 
reported by Overton and Mottier in American material. This difference may indicate a 
varietal difference, — (7. H, Farr. 

452. PoLiTis, J. Sur les corpuscules bruns de la brunissure de la vigne. [On the 
brown corpuscles of brunissure of the grape.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 : 870-873. 
1921.^ — Among the causes that have been suggested for the burnishing of the grape are animal 
parasites, fungi, myxomycetes, and physiological disturbances. Minute intracellular bod- 
ies, yellow to brown in color, are found to be present which react to tests for tannin and also 
appear as mitochondria when treated with the Regaud or the Benda method. — C. E. Farr. 

453. PoLiTis, J. Sur Forigine mitochondriale des pigments anthocyaniques dans les fruits 
[On the mitochondrial origin of the anthocyan pigments of fruits.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci 
Paris 172 : 1061-1063. 1921. — In the epidermis of the fruits of Vitu viniferaf Solanum Melon* 
genay and C onv allaria jagonicallcLei anthocyan is formed from the tannin in the mitochondria. — 
€. E. Farr: 

454. Potts, F. A. A note on vital staining. Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 20: 231-234 
1921. 

455. Riker, a. j. Chondriomes in Chara. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 48: 141-148, PI] S. 
1921. — Two species of Chara were studied, and the chromatic granules (prochondriomes) were 
found to appear on the central plate in anaphase, taking their origin in the nucleolus and mi- 
grating into the cytoplasm to become chondriomes. Chondriomes can thus arise as nuclear 
extrusions, but also by fission from other chondriomes. Prochondriome contents seemed not 
to differ, in the actively growing tip, in purely vegetative cells, and gamete-producing cells; 
extrusion of prochondriomes “is apparently not connected with nuclear degeneration or dif- 
ferentiation of the germ and vegetative cells.’’— P. A. Mum. 

456. Rivett, M. F. The structure of the cytoplasm in the cells of AliculariascalarisCard, 
Ann. Botany 32: 207-214. PL 6, S fig. 1918. 

457. Sharp, Lester W. An introduction to cytology, xiii + 4^^ p»t fig. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.: New York, 1921. 

458. Vles, F., et j. Dragoitt. Sur la pression osmotique d’arret de la division cellulaire. 
[Concerning the effect of osmotic pressure in arresting cell-division.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci, Paris 172; 1127-1130. 1921. — The increase in external osmotic pressure, without an 
appreciable variation in the electrolytic dissociation, retards the segmentation of the sea 
urchin egg. An increase in osmotic pressure of 11 atmospheres stops cytoplasmic division, but 
not nuclear division, which continues up to 23 atmospheres above normal. The work done in 
successive divisions of the egg is calculated to be as follows: 1st division, 4.02 ergs; 2nd di- 
vision, 1.66 ergs; 3rd division, 0.81 ergs; 4th division, 0.28 ergs.— C. E. Farr. 

459. Ward, Cutler D. The cytological problems arising from the study of artificial par- 
thenogenesis. Part II, Sci. Prog, [London] Id: 71-78. 1921. 
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H, C. CowLKSj Editor 
Geo, D. Fullek, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 399, 492, 556, 577, 580, 581,' 583, 592, 594, 601, 602, 603, 606, 
607, 608, 609, 611, 625, 642, 745, 747, 751, 752, 797, 801, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806, 807, 809, 

815, 816, 819, 823, 835, 848) 

GENERAL, 'FACTORS, ■ MEASUREMENTS ' 

460. T., E. N. Botany at the British Association. Nature 104 : 520-521. 1920. — Brief 
abstracts of various papers are presented including the following: H. H. Thomas on desert 
flora of western Egypt; H. W. Monckton on flora of London Clay; J. C. Willis on northern in- 
vasions of New Zealand; Godfery on orchids of Hants and Dorset (members of the section were 
privileged to see on their expedition one of the rare ones mentioned, Malaxis paludosa); WL 
Brierley on species concept in fungi; R. R. Gates on mutational versus recapitulatory charac- 
ters; Miss Saunders on inheritance in Matthiola; Scott on relations of seed plants to higher 
cryptogams; Salisbury on monocotyledonous features of the Ranunculaceae; Miss Prankerd 
on movable cell inclusions; M. C. Rayner on mycorhiza and Ericaceae; Priestley on theoretical 
consideration of root pressure. — 0, A, Stevens, 

461. Thiessbn, a. H. Notes on the vertical distribution of temperature. Trans. LRah 
Acad. Sci. 1 : 55-60. 1918. — This paper was presented to the Academy in April, 1911. — H, C. 
Cowles, 

STRUCTURE AND BEHAVIOR 

462. Agharkar, Shankar. Die Verbreitungsmittel der Xerophyten, Subxerophyten und 
Halophyten des nordwestlichen Indiens und ihre Herkunft. [Distributional mechanism of 
xerophytes, subxerophytes, and halophytes of northwestern India, and origin of the mechanisms.] 
Bot. Jahrb. 56 (BeibL 124) : 1-41. 1920.— An historical account is given in which it is noted 
that there have been 2 groups of publications, those dealing with structure of the mechanisms, 
and the other with operation. The region studied is described in detail. It is semidesert 
in nature, and except along streams most parts are treeless plains. The climate is analyzed, 
and tables are given showing the conditions existing. A brief description of the result- 
ing flora is given, the fauna also being mentioned. The distributional mechanisms are divided 
into active and passive. The active are of 2 sorts, those in which the mechanism is connected 
with the pericarp, and those in which it is not. The passive are of 5 types adapted to secure 
distribution respectively by wind, animals, water, and by the opening of seed vessels so as to 
promote distribution by shaking due to wind or animals; the first 2 are subdivided. The 
species are classified under these heads in tables. At the end of each table the results are 
analyzed. Light is thrown on the reasons for the migration of various species from other 
nearby countries into this region. About 5 per cent of the species are distributed by active 
means, 50 by wind, 30 by animals, and 15 per cent by being shaken by wind or animals. Of 
the 260 species, 37 are widely distributed, 46 are Indo-Malayan, 93 Arabo-African, 38 Mediter- 
ranean, 1 central-Asiatic, and 45 endemic.— iT. M, Wiegand. 

463. Andrews, E, F. Habits and habitats of the North American Resurrection Fern. 
Torreya 20 : 91-96. 1920. — The most frequent hosts of Polypodium polypodioides (L.) Hitchc. 
in the southern coastal plain are the post-oak, elm, and tulip-tree. The fern is not a parasite 
but seems to establish a symbiotic relation with a certain soft moss. Instead of growing in 
secluded woods, it is found most often on the borders of roads and about dweliinsg. The 
scurfy coating on the under surface of the fronds checks evaporation and explains the drought- 
resisting qualities of the plant. A mat of the plants collected on December 30 showed no signs 
of withering until January 13, and was not completely withered until 18 days later. On April 



11, May 17, and June 15 specimens detached from the mat and exposed to rain revived within 
12-24 hours. On October 30 a specimen exposed to a warm mist revived sufficiently in 12 hours 
to show that it was still alive, and in 12 hours more all the fronds were expanded. On March S, 
after more than 14 months without water, 2 fronds were still able to expand, after which the 
plant did not revive. — J. C. Nelson, 

464. Bonniee, G. ISfotivelles observations sur les cultures experimentales a diverses 
altitudes et cultures par semis. [Few observations on experimental cultures at various altitudes 
and seed cultures.] Rev. Gen. Bot. 32 : 305-326. S pL, 4 fig • 1920 . — An account is given of the 
effects of climate upon perennial lowland plants cultivated for more than 30 years at altitudes 
from 700 to 2400 m. in the Alps and Pyrenees. To eliminate the effect of initial variations 
fully developed plants were divided into a number of parts, and these were transplanted to 
various altitudes. The following are some of the conclusions reached: In general, ail low- 
land plants belonging to species naturally able to tolerate the differences in altitude develop 
well under alpine conditions, Alpine species from other parts of the world grow well in anal- 
ogous situations in the Alps and Pyrenees. At the end of 30 years in high altitudes nearly 
all lowland plants have assumed the habit and anatomical structure identical with that of 
plants of the same species already growing at these altitudes. Complete adaptation of this 
sort is accomplished in 8 to 10 years by some species, whereas others require more than 25 
years; 58 species which have undergone such changes are listed. — Several alpine plants (17 
listed) have become so modified by the alpine climate that they are indistinguishable from 
forms previously described as distinct species. For example, Eelianihiis vulgar e Gaertn. 
after 30 years at 2400 m. has assumed all the characters of H . grandiflorum DC. — ^Ail species of 
extensive altitudinal range have an optimum altitude for their development. With increasing 
altitude the leaves become greener and the flowers more highly colored up to a certain level; 
beyond this level the colors become less intense, though some adaptive characters continue to 
become more accentuated. Some changes appearing at once after transplantation disappear 
in a few years; conclusions are valid only if based on observations extending over many 
years, — Plants belonging to typical alpine species rapidly lose some of their alpine characters 
or even perish when transferred to too low altitudes. The same is true of lowland species 
grown at high altitudes and then returned to the plains. Some annual lowland species be- 
come biennial or perennial at high altitudes; the perennial habit represents one of the principal 
alpine adaptations. — By a number of experiments with seeds germinated at low and high 
altitudes it is shown that the seedling stages also show striking adaptations to alpine con- 
ditions. The most conspicuous changes are the dwarfing of all parts and the alteration in the 
shape and vesture of the leaves. — L. W, Sharp, 

465. Bebwstee, A. A. Pollination of Persoonia lanceolatus by the bee, Halictus. Austra- 
lian Nat. 4: 157-158. 1920. 

466. Haimilton, A, A. Reproduction of plants from leaves. Australian Nat. 4: 149-150. 
1920. 

VEGETATION 

467. Bews, J. W. Plant succession and plant distribution in South Africa. Ann, Botany 
34: 287-297. 1920. — The operation of Willis* '^age and area** law is profoundly modified under 
conditions of extreme climatic variation such as obtain in South Africa. The author attempts 
to account for certain phases of plant distribution within the range under consideration by 
the application of successional principles. He finds that 'Species with a wide distribution 
are usually found in an early stage of the plant succession.** He regards this as an ^‘eco- 
logical amplification** of Willis* law applicable in regions characterised by great variations in 
climate. It is pointed out that certain pioneer species are not widely distributed due to the 
fact, in some cases at least, that their spread is prevented by the presence of more stable plant 
communities. Furthermore, there are certain large classes of species having a restricted 
distribution that ^‘belong of necessity to climax or sub-climax stages of succession.* —P. D, 
Straushaugh, 
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468. Dudgeon^, -W iNEiELP. A coatrifoutipn 'to the ecology of the Upper Gmgetk Plain* 
Jour. Indian Bot. I: 9-10. 1920. — study of vegetativ'e types and successions based on ob- 
servations through several seasons in a region about Allahabad is ^epo^ted. The climatic 
factors produce 3 distinct seasons: (1) Eainy season, July-Sept., with high rainfall, low in- 
solation, high temperature, high humidity; (2) cold season, Oct -Feb., with lovr rainfall, high 
insolation, low temperature, high humidity; (3) hot season, Mar -June, with low rainfall, 
high msolation, high temperature, low humidity, and high winds.— The biotic feature inhuences 
the vegetation as much as does the ciimatie. The rural population of the region is 530 per 
square mile; grazing domestic animals number 470 per square mile. This causes marked and 
continual retrogression from the climatic climax. Seasonal succession is distinct, the vegeta- 
tion being luxuriant in the rainy season, moderately luxuriant with different types pre%miling 
in the cold season, and sparse in the hot season. — Hydrarch topographic succession is obscured 
by the interference of human factors but it presents in general the following stages: (1) aqua- 
tic, (2) w'et meadow, (3) dry meadow, (4) thorn scrub poorly developed. If the retrogressive 
Influence of biotic factors were removed it seems clear that successions would progress through 
(5) thorn scrub fully developed, (6) pioneer monsoon deciduous forest, (7) climatic climax 
monsoon deciduous forest. — L, A, Kenoyer. 

469. Harvey, Leroy H. Some phytogeographical observations in Lake County, Michigan. 

Michigan Acad. Sci. Ann. Rept. 21 : 213-217. 1919.— The author holds that the northern half 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan represents great tension zone in which the northern 
outposts of the deciduous climax forest formation and the southern relicts of the northeastern 
evergreen forest formation overlap and intermingle, thus becoming competitors for occupa- 
tion.” A study of soil and atmospheric conditions proves inadequate to explain present 
distributional conditions, and renders it probable that succession has been abbreviated in 
most, if not all, of the tree associations. He believes that the original upland forest associa- 
tions have been more the result of preoccupation and self-perpetuation than of a well-marked 
successional development. In general he believes that ^^any region should be classified upon 
the basis of the highest ecological type which may find expression therein.” From these 
considerations, the presence of numerous areas of hardw^ood or mixed hardw'ood formations in 
this region of conifers would seem to link it up with the deciduous climax formation to the 
south. — JT. T. Darlington, ^ 

470. Hastings, George T. The vegetation of a cinder field, Torreya 20 : 96-100. 1920.— 
In the summer of 1916 an area of some 3 acres on the west shore of the Hudson River opposite 
Hastings, New York, was filled in with ashes and rubbish from 1 to 0 feet in depth, and over 
this a layer of cinders 6 inches to a foot in thickness was placed. In the summer of 1917 the 
area became well covered with vegetation; the next year, however, the area was covered with 
a layer of clayey soil, and but few of the original plants reappeared. In 1917, 96 species of 
flowering plants appeared on the area. This was distinctively a weed flora, only 6 of the spe- 
cies belonging to the flora of the adj acent hillside. Only 29 per cent of the species were native, 
and over half were annuals. The grasses and composites made up more than 40 per cent of the 
species. Many of the plants would have survived for many seasons had not the cinders been 
covered the following season. A complete list of the species observed is appended. — J. C. 
Nelson, 

471. Phillips, E. Percy. A preliminary report on the veld-burning experiments at Groen- 
kloof, Pretoria, South African Jour. Sci. 16: 285-299. PL 31-$S and diagrams, 1920. — 
The burning of the veld tends to encourage the fiow^ering of many plants, particularly hemi- 
cryptophytes. There appears to be a definite life history in the development of the succes- 
sion and the formation oFvernal aspect societies. Soil protected by vegetation does not 
exhibit such extremes of heat and cold as bare soil. The water content of soil covered with 
vegetation does not fluctuate between very high and very low extremes; it is more stable in 
this respect than bare soil. — E, P, Phillips, 

472. Ramalby, Francis. Some mountain plant communities on sandy soil. Plant World 
22 : 313-328. 3 fig, 1919.— An account is given of the vegetation on a sandy area near George- 
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town, Colorado, in Clear Creek Cafion at an altitude of 8500 feet. Four habitats are con- 
sidered: sand, sand-gravel slopes, rock wash, and rock ridges. Three associations occur on 
sand: (1) shrub association, (2) wheat-grass association, and (3) short-grass association. The 
principal shrubs in the 1st of these associations are Symphoricai'jms vaccinoides, Rhus 
tnlohata^ Bibes inehrians, and Chrysothamnus UmfoUus. The shrub communities are con- 
sidered as intermediate between grassland and coniferous forest, and it is pointed out that 
well compacted soil tends to forests on steeper slopes, and to grasslands on more level areas. 
A list of 64 species found on the sandy area is given. — Charles A. Shull, 

473. Ram ALE Y, Feancis. Vegetation of undrained depressions on the Sacramento plains, 
Bot. Gaz. 68: 380-387. Fig, 1919. — The numerous depressions of the Sacramento plains 
have a very fine-graded soil, where water stands during the period of winter rain and even into 
early spring. The vegetation is very different from that of the usual grassland of the region, 
being composed of very few species, with practically no introduced weeds. The depressions 
usually show a central area and a marginal zone, the former characterized by a dense growth 
of Allocarya or Baeria, and the latter by Floerkea Douglasii and Deschampsia danthonioides. 
Subordinate species of both areas are noted and the seasonal changes indicated. A systematic 
list is given of 29 species, 10 of which are marked as characteristic, 8 as frequent, and 11 as 
merely occasional. — Francis Ramaley, 

474. Russell, W. Esquisse sur la vegetation d^un coin du Gevaudan granitique. [Sketch 
of the vegetation of a corner of the granitic Gevaudan,] Rev. Gen. Bot. 32 ; 226-229, 256-269, 
1 fig. 1920. — A brief description is given of the physiography and vegetation of the high un- 
dulating plateau between the mountains of Aubrac and the Margeride. The vegetation is 
divided into 4 physiognomic groups inhabiting respectively the prairies, woods, waste places, 
and cultivated lands; lists of species constituting each group are given. The prairies are 
particularly rich in montane species. — L. W. Sharp, 

475. Shreve, Forrest. A comparison of the vegetational features of two desert mountain 
ranges. Plant World 22 : 291-307, 7 fig, 1919. — ^A description of the physiographic features 
of the Pinaleno mountains is presented, and a comparison of the general vegetational and 
floristic features of the Pinaleno range and the Santa Catalinas. The main differences noted 
are due to the higher altitude, and the more sharply cut and better watered canons of the 
Pinalenos. The higher altitude leads to more extensive development of a type of forest spar- 
ingly represented at the highest altitudes of the Santa Catalinas; and the well watered canons 
lead to a more conspicuous interdigitation of lowland and mountain vegetation on the slopes. 
Comparative rainfall records for the two ranges are given for 1917, and lists of species found in 
the Pinaleno mountains that are absent from the Santa Catalinas. Certain species found in 
both ranges raise the question as to the means of dispersal of species from range to range across 
the arid lowlands between them. The floristic differences indicate a secular movement of 
species from the larger and higher ranges to the lower and more isolated ones, with rapid 
impoverishment of the flora as the latter are approached. — Charles A, Shull, 

FLORISTICS 

476. Anonymous, The botanical survey of the tTnion of South Africa. Kew Bull, 1919: 
399-403, 1919, 

477. Bailey, John W, Adventures in mossland; — ^Polytrichadelphus Lyallii Mitt. Bryol- 
ogist 23: 49-50. 1920. — This is a popular account of the collection of a rare moss upon Mt. 
Rainier, with some notes upon its surroundings. — E, B, Chamberlain, 

478. Barnola, Joaquin Maria be, Notas fltostiticas sobre la vegetacidn briidgica de 
las cercanias del Lago de Bailolas. [Ecologic notes upon the bryophytes of the neighborhood of 
Lake Baholas.] Broteria Ser. Bot. 18 : 64-73. 1920. — ^Lake Banolas is near the town of the 
same name in northeast Spain. It apparently occupies a much smaller basin than formerly, 
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present dimensions being about 0,5 by 2 km. The region is underlain by limestone (^^terreno 
nummulitico”) with some sandstone, and considerable traTertine from the lake* There are 
many fissures and faults in the neighborhood as well as small fluctuating lakes. — A list of 
31 mosses and 9 hepatics is given, in each case with short notes upon habitat, soil preference, 
and general distribution. One hepatic, Lejeunea calcar ea Lib. var. Mosetiiana Mass, is noted 
as new to the flora of Spain. — B, B. Cha7nberlain, 

■ 479. Bean, W. J. 'Abraiiain’s Oak, Kew Bull. 1919 : 233-236. 1 fig, 1919.— Quercus 
com/era from Jerusalem is discussed, — E* Mead W'ilco'X, 

480. Beitton, N. L. A botanical expedition to Trinidad. Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 
21 : 101-118. 1920. — ^Besides a general narrative of the expedition, the article presents general 
accounts of the vegetation of Trinidad and the neighboring islands. This includes tropica! 
rain-forest, open savannas, and coastal deserts with abundant cacti, — H. A. Gleason. 

481. Coburn, Louise H. Flora of Birch Island in Attean Fond. Ehodora 22: 129-138. 
1920.— Attean Pond is one of the Moose Biver chain of lakes which extend from west to east 
across the northern part of Somerset County, Maine, draining into the Kennebec by way of 
Moosehead Lake. Birch Island, the largest in this lake, has an area of something over 25 
acres, is very irregular in outline, and appears to have a backbone of granite boulders,— 
glacier-borne from the rocky heights to the north, — ^while the sand and gravel of the beaches 
show the same origin. The larger part of the island is covered with a nearly pure stand of 
fir which is coming up under and slowly replacing an older white birch forest. The flora of 
the island divides itself naturally into 7 associations: (1) The forest flora; (2) flora of the 
rocky shore below high water line; (3) flora of the marshes; (4) flora of the gravel beaches; 
(5) water flora of the coves; (6) flora of the cleared ground; (7) w^aste ground flora. A list of 
species is given for each of these associations with an additional short list of plants found in 
Attean Township outside of Birch Island. — James P. Poole. 

482. Darlington, H. T. Distribution of the Orchidaceae in Michigan, Michigan Acad. 
Sci. Ann. Rept. 21: 239-261. 1 pL 1919. — The greater number of species of the Orchidaceae 
of Michigan occur south of the Jack Pine Region; a few are found in the Upper Peninsula and 
in the northern part of the Lower Peninsula. Cytherea is one of the distinctly boreal species. 
The rarest species known in the state is Triphora trianthophora. The orchid flora of the state 
comprises 70 per cent of the total number of species known within the northeastern United 
States and Canada. A key to the genera and species and full notes on the distribution of the 
species are given. — Bertha E. Thompson, 

483. Finceh, H. E, On Riccia fluitans. Australian Nat. 4: 151. 1920. — The occurrence 
of the species in 2 localities is mentioned. — T, €, Frye, 

484. Fitzpatrick, T. J. The fern flora of Nebraska— II. Amer. Fern Jour, 10: 33-44. 
1920.— The article contains an annotated list of 21 species of pteridophytes, distributed among 
14 genera and 6 families. — F, C, Anderson, 

485. Ginzbergeb, A. Zwei neue Standorte der gefeldert-rindigen Buche, Fagus silvatica 
var. quercoides Pers., in Mittel Italian und Slavonien. [Two new stations for the groove- 
barked beech, Fagus silvatica var. quercoides Pers., in central Italy and in Slavonia.] Natur- 
wiss. Zeitschr. Forst- u. Landw. 18: 39-41. 1920.— Previous reports had confined the range 
of this tree to southern, central, and western Germany, and 1 stand in southern Hungary, 
The tree recently identified in Italy was found in the southern Abbruzzia, the other in the 
highlands of western Slavonia in 1918; both were old, the latter evidently decadent. The 
author also discovered 2 beautiful examples of var. quercoides in 1919 in the Lainz Zoological 
Park near the western city limits of Vienna. — J, Roeser, 

486. Graves, E. W. The fern flora of Alabama. Amer. Fern Jour. 10: 65-^2. PI, I, 
fig, 1-2, 1920. — The author lists 69 species of pteridophytes distributed among 23 genera and 
3 families. — F. C, Anderson, 



498, Weathbebt, C. A. A Bixropean primrose in New England. Rhodora 22: 143. 
1920. — The discovery of a colony of Primula officinalis (the English cowslip) well established 
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: 487. 'Haepeb> Roland M. , .Southern Lonisiana from, the car-window. : Torreya20: 67-~76.„' 
1920. — ^The vegetation of southern Louisiana has not been extensively described. The author 
has made 2 trips across the territory, the 1st in July, 1915, from New Orleans westward on the 
Southern Pacific, and the 2nd in August, 1918, from New Orleans to Baton Rouge, and thence 
■ ■, westward to. the'Babine River. Rive; regions are enumerated:, the Sugar-Gane Region, -'.'the 

Cotton Region, the Prairies, the Long-Leaf Pine Region, and the Hammock Forests. Lists 
of species observed from the train in passing through each of these regions are given; the deter- 
mination in many cases is merely conjectural. — J. C. Nelson, 

488. Hitchcock, A. S. Report on a recent trip to British Guiana. Jour. New York Bot. 
Gard. 21; 129-137. PI. ^8-^9, 1920. — The author presents general information on the cli- 

• mate and vegetation of the region, and describes in detail his method of drying plants for 
herbarium specimens. — H. A, Gleason, 

489. Monckton, Hoeacb W. The flora of the district of the London clay. [Abstract.] 
Rept. British Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1919 : 335. 1920. 

490. ScHLBCHTEE, R. Die Verbrcitung und das Auftroten del OrchidecE in Europa nebst 
Winken fiber ihre Kulture. [The distribution and occurrence of orchids in Europe together with 

, , , I ' hints as to their culture.] Orchis 13: 19-25, 35-40. 1919. — Some 120 species of native orchids 

occur in Europe; many of these are worthy of cultivation. The various genera and species 
are listed with notes concerning distribution and culture. — E, B, Payson, 

491. Small, J. K. Cypress and population in Florida. Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 21: 
81-86. PI. £45-^7, 1920. — The cited ranges of Taxodimn distichum and T, ascendens cover 
only the portions of Florida already settled. Both species actually extend much farther south. 

i . The plates illustrate the habit and leaf form of both species. — E. A, Gleason, 

i 492. Small, J. K. Of grottoes and ancient dunes. Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 21 : 25-38, 

45-54. PI, 241-^44* 1920. — The author gives extended, notes on a 1200 mile trip through 
various parts of Florida, describing the prevailing vegetation and citing numerous species. 
The fern grottoes are occupied by a dense and luxuriant growth of 14 species of ferns. J. H. 
Barnhaet adds, in footnotes, brief biographies of John Bartram, William Bartram, William 
Baldwin, Severn Rapp, Mary Evans Francis, Cameron Mann, A. H. Curtiss, and John Donnell 
Smith. — E, A, Gleason, 

493. T., W. B. Carex riparia, var. gravilis in Britain. Kew Bull. 1920; 141, 1920. 

494. Taylor, Norman. A rare palm from Cuba in the conservatories. Brooklyn Bot. 

. Gard. Rec. 9: 101-102. 1920. — ^A specimen of this palm, Coccothrinax crinita (Griseb, & H. 

Wendl.) Becc. {Thrinax crinita Griseb, & H. Wendl.), was discovered by Charles Wright in 
eastern Cuba ** during our Civil War.' ^ Until quite recently no living specimen was known. 
The specimen in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden was collected on March 17, 1894, by R. D . Hoyt, 
of Clearwater, Florida, in western Cuba (Pinar del Rio). It is suggested that the original 
. ^ record may have been in error. — C,S, Gager, 

495. Thomas, H. Hamshaw. On the desert flora of western Egypt. [Abstract.] Rept. 
British Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1919 : 332. 1920. 

496. Turrill, W. B. Botanical exploration in Chile and Argentina. Kew Bull. 1920: 

", ' ■ ' 

497. Turrill, W. B. Botanical results of Swedish South American and Antarctic expedi- 
tions. Kew Bull. 1919 : 268-279. 1919. 
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OH' a .sliaSy river .'bank ' in: Saiisbiiry, Comiecticutj. is ■' reported. Apparently this colony was 
started 'by seed, tbrowii out with rubbish. A. station has also been reported from Greene, 
Maine. The author reports that a search of the literature has failed to disclose any previous 
record of the plant occurring spontaneously in the eastern U. S. A., although in his Catalogue 
of the Ganadiaa Plants, John Macoim reports it as well established near ISTorth Sydney, Cape 
Breton, and near Victoria, Vancouver' Island.— James P. Poole. . ' 

499. Willis, J. G. On the floras of certain islets outlying from Stewart Island (New Xea- 
land). Ann. Bot. 33: 479-484. 1 map, 1919. — From a survey of 2 papers by Poppeiwell 
and another by Cockayne the author gleans some further facts w^'hich he presents briefly as 
evidence of the “extraordinary applicability of his “age and area’' hypothesis. He concludes 
that for restricted areas such as are dealt with here “age and area can be relied upon to ex- 
plain the general composition of any of the floras that occur."— P, D , Sirausbaugk, 

500. Willis, J. G. The northern invasions of Hew Zealand with special reference to Lord 
Howe Island. [Abstract.] Rep t. British Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1919 : 333. 1920. 

501. Wilson, E. H, A phytogeographical sketch of^the ligneous flora of Formosa. Jour. 
Arnold Arboretum 2 : 25-41 . 1920. — The topography and geological formation and the climatic 
factors of the island, which is 244 miles long and 75,6 miles broad in its widest part and covers 
an area of 13,908 square miles, are briefly discussed. The island is very mountainous and Its 
central range stretching from north to south reaches an elevation of 3985 m. on Mt. Morrison, 
which carries snow for fully 6 months. In general the climate is warm-temperate and the 
rainfall varies between 130 inches in the north and 70 inches in the south. A short history of 
the botanical explorations of the island is given. The total number of flowering plants and 
vascular cryptogams recorded up to 1918 amounts to 3359 species and 57 varieties belonging 
to 1173 genera and 169 families, according to Hayata. The most important trees and shrubs 
are named and briefly characterized. The alluvial plains are nearly all under cultivation, but 
the high mountains are clothed with evergreenTorests. The forest is similar in character from 
near sea-level to 1800 m . ; it is a rain-forest and nearly all woody plants are evergreen. Above 
1000 m. Lauraceae and Fagaceae are dominant types; from 1800-3000 m. conifers prevail mixed 
with broadleaf trees, mostly evergreen; above 3000 m. broad-leaf trees decrease and shrubs, 
particularly those belonging to northern genera, increase. The tree limit on Mt. Morrison is 
at 3800 m. Palms are represented in Formosa by only 5 genera, and only 3 species are common. 
Pinaceae are represented by 11 and Taxaceae by 3 genera. Among the Pinaceae, Taiwania 
cryptomeriodes is particularly noteworthy; it is related and similar to Sequoia, and is the tallest 
tree of Eastern Asia, attaining a height of 200 feet; the 2 species of Chamaecyparis are nearly 
as tail. Some northern genera, such as Alnus, Carpinus, Fagus, Ulmus, s^ndMalus, reach the 
southern limit of their range . The affinity of the flora is with that of western and southwestern 
China, though some important types, such as Nyssaceae, Eucommia, Euptelia, CercidiphyU 
lum, Magnolia, and Hamamelis, are absent; it also shows close relationship to that of Japan, 
the Liukiii Islands, and the coastal provinces of China. In the south some Philippine species 
occur. [See also Bot. Absts.4, Entries 1758, 1759.] — Alfred Rehder, 

502. Zenari, Silvia. Prime contributo alia Flora della Val CelHna (Frtiili Occidentale). 
[First contribution to the flora of the valley of Cellina.] Nuova Gior. Bot. Ital. Nuova Ser. 
27: 11-37, 1920. — The author gives a list of plants, with habitat and elevation of the latter, 
collected in the valley of Cellina, the westernmost part of the pre-aipine basin of the Fruili. — 
Ernst Artschwager, 

APPLIED ECOLOGY 

503. Scott, W. R. M., and E. J. Petey. Correlation of variation in resin co*;tent of Po- 
dophyllum with certain habitats.^ Michigan Acad. Sci. Ann. Rept. 21:225-231. 19x9. — ^The 
3 habitats selected varied as to shade, air movement, soil moisture, humus, and associated 
plants. The study was undertaken to lower if possible the cost of production by determining 



the habitat producing plants yielding most resin for a given amount of material and a mini- 
mum amount of labor in collecting the rhizomes. Extraction methods are noted. Soil analy- 
ses and habitat characteristics are given in tabular detail. Of the 3 habitats, No. 1 was con- 
sidered the best, all things considered. No. 2 produced the greatest rhizome growth but the 
resin content was lowest. In No. 1, conditions were such that good growth was made and the 
resin content was high enough to be profitable. It is added that further work would un- 
doubtedly develop economic relations between grower and manufacturer.— i2. P. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael ZoN, Editor 
J. V. Hofmann, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 469, 48^, 725, 772) 

504. Anonymous. In the open. The national forests of Washington. U. S, Dept. Agric. 
Dept. Circ. 138. 78 Ulus, 1920.^ 

505. Anonymous. Pisgah national game preserve. Regulations and information for the 
public. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 161. 11 p, 1921. 

506. Anonymous. Forestry in France. [Rev. of : Woolsey, T. S., Jb. Studies in French 

forestry; with two chapters by W. B. Greeley, xxvi -f 560 p, John Wiley and Sons: New 
York; Chapman and Hall: London, 1920.] Nature 107: 548-549. 1921. 

507. Cook, I. W., H. Schmitz, and L. A. Grant. The availability of western wood oils 

for flotation concentration. Univ. Idaho Bull* 16^^: 1-22. 1921. — Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga 

taxifolia), western yellow pine {Finns ponder osa), lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta var. Murry^ 
ana)f western larch (Larix occidentalis), westetn red cedar {Thuya plicaia)y and white fir 
{Abies grandis) wood was destructively distilled by the Prichard process and the resulting 
oils tested for their flotation properties. The oil produced from western yellow pine not 
only gives good flotation results, but can be produced on a commercially profitable basis. — 
Henry Schmitz, 


508. Davidson, John D. More about fir sugar. Amer. Bee Jour. 61 : 233-234. Fig. 1, 
1921. — It is possible that British Columbia will replace Turkestan and Persia as a source of 
the rare sugar, meiezitose. — J, H. Lovell, 

509. Schmitz, H., and A. S, Daniels. Studies in wood decay I. Laboratory tests on the 
relative durability of some western coniferous woods with particular reference to those 
growing in Idaho. Univ. Idaho School of Forest. Bull. 1, 11 p. 1921. — The wood of western 
white pine, western yellow pine, Douglas fir, western larch, western red cedar, white fir, and 
Engelmann spruce was subjected to the action of Polyporus lucidus, Lenzites saepiaria, 
Fames pinicola, Merulius pinastrij Polystictus versicolor j Pleurotus sapiduSj Echinodontium 
tinctorium, Trametes pinij T, carneOj and Lentinus lepideus for 10| months and the amount 
of decay noted. The conclusion is reached that white fir and Engelmann spruce are not 
as susceptible to decay as generally thought. — Henry Schmitz, 
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511. Alvbrdes, F. [German rev of- Arxrv.^ ^ ' Abt 

Radimn behandeiten Spermatozoen vok Cvcl ^as Verlialten des of 

nncletts of raditim-treated spermatozoa of Gvr w ^ Bef ruchttmg, (Tbe 

47 : 375-“398. 1921.] Zeitscbr. ,r ^ fertdization.) Arcb. Entwic^^^^ 

ciukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 26: 301. 1921. 

512. Alvekdbs, F. [German rev nf* w t,-rhtUc^^ 

Eigenschaftsanaiyse (Pbanogenetik). EntwicMnngsgeS<?^^^. 

Vererbungs- tind Rassenlebre, (BevelonmAttf^^^^ -^^%aben der EntwicMnngsge® 
General problems of development, heredii^ ^^alysis of characters (Phaenog®^ 

1918 (see Bot. Absts. 1; Entry 1210 . also ^ Fis®^®^' j.^gel" 

W» a e> Cf ttrar 11 « d imrftfrelmM.ssiffer Vc* ^ ^ > ntries 45, 2184). (2) tiber die XJrsach®^ 



dem Gebiete der Mendelforschune."^ YOn fuJS.' ^ weitere Ztisammci*^ in- 

vestigation.) PflQgers Arch. Qesain. Physiol A’’' 

stamm.-u.Vererb. 26 : 302-308. 1921. ^ 149-169. 1920.] Zeitscbr. 



The author suspects tb' 
idea suggested by tb® 


513. Alvbkdbs, F. [German rev. of- Tn«.r n- ]Vfe»'^®^' 

* ^rjNTHEH. Der Wachweis von ^ .gtef 


ZahlenbeiFormenmit niedriger Nachkomn^enzah^ Her Wachweis ^^jstef 

und Probandenmethode Weinbergs auf der GeS 

Kreuzungsversucben mit ?::ot 


ampelophUa L6w. (The determination of freuzungsversucben mit 

spring. An empirical test of Weinberg’s method on^ 

sophila ampelophila LSw.) Arch. Mikroslc » *® el crossing experiments 

Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 26 : 308-310. 1921 ‘ ^^^52. 1920.] Zeitschr. 


' 514. AnvBKDES, F. [German rev of- Pr>TT -a- «tt Pf**' 

mischlinge, nebst einem Beitrag zur Kern Mls<*l“»6sstudien Vlll- ^ 

Peafowl hybrids and a comment on the theorv of „ p*''^®l‘re. (Hybridization “.Jiicrosk- 
Anat. 94: 365-458. 5 fig. 1920 (see Bot Absts '7 heredity.) Arch- ^ 

u. Vererb. 26: 310-312. 1921. E^^try 1819).] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abs*'^ 

515. Babtos, W. Der Einfluss der Veredlno^ .. f -oflneoe® 

breeding on the value of the beet.] ZeiSrT-^ ^ 

The author presents a summary of data poUaV Bohmen 42; 299-302. ^^get 

crops. TheLady rise in ®ugar perSw^^ 1897 and 1916 for BobeJ^Jy^ge 
is credited to the plant breeder, for even wheT^l ? average weights of roots cer»c‘l 
the plants must be of a kind capable of profitino- partially ^-gjtscb’’' 
Pflanzenzucht. 6; 98. ^^’^^A—J.P.KgUy^ sByit. [From anonymous review i“ 

516. Bateson, W. The progress of Men4=i.- ,.r iql9.'''*'**® 

author presents a review of recent work in eenpt; 1°^- 21-4-216. tjing ®° 

Morgan’s linear arrangement of genes time nt* physiology of breeding”), l^^joati®®’ 
om.Sl.fee «.d .peeie. ”f.’ Hnfaj., ... to 

uiim.l.but.ot.lw.y.mplmtBi.om.tiemASS]’™ “ eomeeted ”i» “loo's*” 

f .... - ilt-i. +1. _ ^^^S^tlOn and CaSAsa TicrKiaro malis and i«»ii 
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the animal the rudiments of the gametes are often visibly separated at an early embryonic 
stage, whereas in the plant they are given oS from persistent growing points.” Considering 
the work of Niisson-Ehle and East on cumulative factors, the author concludes that '‘many 
■factors can, and on occasion do, break up as the sex-factor almost certainly does. . . 
—Merle C, Coulter, 

517. Blakbslee, Albeet F. A chemical method of distinguishing genetic t 3 ?'pes of yellow 
cones in Rudheckia. Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 25: 211-221. PI, 9, 1921. — 
The author reports on the variation of Rudheckia hirta possessing a yellow disk or cone. 
Treatment of yellow-coned plants with alkalies revealed 2 types; in one the cones turned black- 
ish and in the other reddish. Each type proved to be a simple Mendelian recessive when 
crossed with normal purple cone. The 2 yellow types crossed gave purple plants in Fi and a 
ratio of 9 purples to 7 yellows in Fs. Alkalies showed that Fs yellows w^ere again of blackish 
and reddish-yellow kinds. Chemical treatment indicated in the yellow group what might 
correspond to the double recessive expected once in every 16 Fg individuals. No genetical 
tests were applied to identify this yellow t^’pe. — James P, Kelly, 

518. Blanbenier, A. E. Note sur les principaux cotons egyptiens et leurs hybridations. 
[Note., on the principal Egyptian cottons and their hybrids.] Proc. Verb. Soc. Vaud. Sci. 
Nat. 11. 1920. — The author was collaborator of the late Professor Sickenberger, who is quoted 
to the effect that Egyptian cottons have undergone continual transformation as the result 
of incessant natural hybridization. The author regards existing Egyptian varieties as com- 
plexes of hybrids among 4 species of Gossypium, — G, arboreum, G, barhadense^ G, tomen- 
tosumj and G, herbaceumj — and claims that the several interspecific hybrids present in each 
variety-complex can be distinguished by the color of the ‘ffuzz,” or short hairs, on the seed. 
—T. H, Kearney, 

519. Blaringhem, L. Metamorphose des etamines en carpelles dans le genre Papaver. 
[Metamophosis of the stamens into carpels in the genus Papaver.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol, 
83; 1521-1523. 1920. — Papaver bracteatum ordinarily shows few variations. Tardy shoots, 
however, have been observed to give small, abnormal fiowers in which there is surprisingly 
complete metamorphosis of stamens into carpels. The author thinks the change is due to a 
disturbed equilibrium in water relations, the stem providing more water than can be tran- 
spired by these tardy and underdeveloped buds. This metamorphosis is exceptional in P. 
bracteatum, but a similar phenomenon commonly occurs as a heritable mutation in F. som- 
niferum polycephalum. — Merle C. Coulter, 

520. Blaringhem, L. Note sur la xenie chez le chataignier. [Xenia in the chestnut.] 
Bull. Soc. Bot, France 66 : 354-356. 1919. — Castanea sativa crossed with C, dentata resulted in 
an enlarged embryo intermediate between the 2 parents. The enlarged embryo ruptured the 
wall of the ovule. — A, Gershoy, 

521. C., G. H. Studies in animal inheritance. [Rev. of: (1) Castle, W, E. Studies of 

heredity in rabbits, rats and mice. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ, 288. o6 p., S pi, 1919 
(see also Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 723) . (2) Onslow, H. The inheritance of wing colour in Lepi- 
doptera. 1. Abraxas grossulariata var. lutea (Cockerell), Jour. Genetics 8; 209-259. PL 
9-10, fig, 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 689). (3) Harrison, J. W. Heslop. Studies in 
the hybrid Bistoninae. III. The stimulus of heterozygosis. Jour. Genetics 8: 259-265. B fig, 
1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 596). (4) FIindlb, Edwarb. Sex inheritance in Pediculus 

humanus var, corporis. Jour. Genetics 8: 267-277. 1 chart, 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 
611).] Nature 106; 297. 1920. . 

522. Clatjssen, P. [German rev. of: Blakesleb, A. F. Sexual reactions between her- 
maphroditic and dioecious mucors. Biol. Bull. 29: 87-102. S pi, 1915,] JZeitschr. Bot. 13; 
532-633. 1921. 
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''523. Claussb.N'j P. , [German, rev, of; BnAicBSiiBB,, A, F, ' Sexuality in mucors. Science 
51 : 375-3S2, 403-409. i fiff- • 1^20 (see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 330),] Zeitscbr. Bofc, 13 : 531-532, 
1921., 

■ ■ 524. .Gook; O'. P.' . Cotton a community xrop. Jour. Heredity II: 1.74-177, 1920. — Deter- 
ioration of cotton varieties is due to cross-pollination in tbe field and mixing of the seed at 
.public,. gins.. It can be avoided only by limiting ' each community to a single variety grown 
from pure seed. It is shown that such limitation makes possible standardization of cultural 
"and, marketing .practices. — T, i?. Kearney, 

525. Cook, 0. F., and Robeet Caetee Cook. Biology and government. Farther dis- 
cussion of Alleyne Ireland's articles on democracy and the accepted' facts of , heredity. ' Jour. 
Heredity 10 ; 250-258. 1919.- — Contrary to Ireland's theory that we become bimodal, or tend 
to separate into superior and inferior groups, the author believes that the real tendency is to 
restrict ourselves further and further toward mediocrity and inferiority. Our system uses 
up and exterminates talent as rapidly as possible. Biological problems should be studied 
from the standpoint of politics as much as the problems of government should be studied 
from the standpoint of biology. Even though autocracies are the strongest governments, 
the most benevolent autocracy cannot remain benevolent because vanity, ambition, and 
greed are so dominant in human psychology. Great men in history have not been pro- 
duced by centralized governments. The conspicuously great men of Germany appeared 
while it was fairly free, not since it was an efficiently organized government. The sense of 
present-day humanity that popular government is the best is the product of experience 
recorded by history. Mr. Ireland's theory of government does not appear progressive but 
archaic. The general problem of government is to develop popular systems of more direct 
interest to the people, not to restrict interest or responsibility to a special governing class.— 
£f. H, Laughlin, 

526. CouLTEE, M. C. Chlorophyll inheritance. [Rev. of: (1) Winge, p. On the non- 
Mendeiian inheritance in variegated plants. Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg 14": 1-20, 
Jfflg . 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 307), (2) Lindstboh, E. W, Concerning the inheritance 
of green and 3 ^ellow pigments in maize seedlings. Genetics 6: 91-110. 1921 (see Bot. Absts. 9, 
Entry 1347).] Bot. Gaz, 72; 110-112. 1921. 

527. Deaeing, Chaeles. The production of self-fertile Muscadine grapes. Proc. Amer. 
Soe. Hort. Sci. 1917: 30-34. 1918. — An account is given of the origin of perfect-flowered and 
fully functional hermaphrodites in Muscadine grapes from stocks previously composed of 
individuals either staminate or functional only as females (imperfect hermaphrodites) . Three 
such plants were obtained among many seedlings and from distinct parentage. In the progeny 
of these and of crosses with the best varieties of cultivated sorts, about 1,000 hermaphrodites 
were obtained. Some of these produce fruits of a quality equal to that of the best varieties of 
Muscadine grapes, some exhibit new characters of fruit which combine the best qualities of 
different sorts, and some are decidedly more productive.— A. i?. Stout, 

528. Emeeson, R. A; The genetic relations of plant colors in maize, Cornell Univ. 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Mem. 39. 136 p., 11 colored pi, 1921. — Six major color types of maize, 
purple, sun red, dilute purple, dilute sun red, brown, and green (colorless) ; and the subtypes, 
weak purple, weak sun red, green-anthered purple, green-anthered sun red; and 5 genotypes 
of green, are described and illustrated, and their environmental and genetic relations dis- 
cussed. Sun red and dilute sun red types are shown to be dependent on light for development, 
while purple, dilute purple, and brown develop characteristic colors in local darkness. Di- 
versities of temperature and soil moisture are without direct effect on maize color. Infertile 
soil intensifies development of purple-red series (anthocyanins) but has no effect on brown 
(fiavonol) pigment. Deficiency of nitrogen, and probably also of phosphorus, is responsible 
for the effect of infertile soils. Accumulation of carbohydrates is associated with strong color 
development. Genetic behavior of the several color types is interpreted on the basis of 2 
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allelomorpliic pairs and 2 series of multiple allelomorphs. Two of the 4 are also involved in 
development of aleurone color. One pair of allelomorphs is linked with yellow endosperm and 
1 series of allelomorphs with iiguleless leaf. — B, A. Emerson, 

529. F AIK CHiLO, David. Visible records of heredity. Jour. Heredity 12: 174-176. 
1921. — A plea is made for greater use of photography in recording results of genetic researches, 
with suggestions for more adequately and properly photographing new forms produced in 
breeding experiments .—C. J5. Hutchison, 

530. Guthebz, S. von. Geschlecht und Zellstruktur. [Sex and cell structure,] Natur- 
wissenschaften 8 : 878“~888. 1920. — ^The author presents data taken from the work of others 
on the question of the relation between sex and cell structure. He discusses in some detail 
digame tic sexes in unisexual organisms, also morphological and physiological aspects of sex 
chromosomes. Conclusions derived from his investigations on the spermatogenesis in the 
white mouse are as follows: (1) Spermatogenic development proceeds in rhythmic series; (2) 
an intra-nuclear basic-staining body looked upon as a heterochromosome is manifest between 
the middle and end of the spermatocyte period; (3) the he tero chromosome may be a form of 
nucleolus; (4) it becomes indistinguishable in the later stages of spermatogenesis; (5) no 
final conclusion is reached as to whether the heterochromosome is a sex chromosome. — 
Helen Bergfried. 

531. Hilson, G. R. Cambodia cotton (Gossypium hirsutum). Its deterioration and im- 
provement. Agric. Jour. India 16 : 235-243. 1921.^ — ^Deterioration in India of this type of 
cotton, originally introduced from America, is attributed to absence of selection and possible 
crossing with other varieties. A method for improvement by selection is outlined. — T, H, 
Kearney , ■ '' 

532. Htjxlby, Julian S. The inheritance of acquired characters. I. Sci. Prog, IS: 
640-641. 1921.— A letter written to the editor of ^ ^Science Progress,’^ in which the author 
objects to certain statements made by MacBride in his article: *^The inheritance of acquired 
characters^’ (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 252). [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 541.] — W, H, 
Taliaferro, 

533. Jennings, H. S. Life and death, heredity and evolution in unicellular organisms. 

X cm,, 23S p., SB fig. R. G. Badger: Boston, 1920. — The author presents for students of 

genetics a review of their field as applied to the unicellular organisms, especially the protozoa. 
The volume comprises the lectures delivered by the author under the Richard B. Westbrook 
Free Lectureship Foundation at the Wagner Free Institute in Philadelphia. Chapter I forms 
an introduction to the general subject and is a general survey of the life histories found in 
the protozoa with especial reference to such questions as potential immortality, reproduction, 
mating, and rejuvenescence. It is followed in Chapter II by a short summary of some of the 
observed facts of inheritance in the protozoa. Attention is directed chiefly toward the general 
method of inheritance of diversities, the non-inheritance of acquired characters, and the general 
results of the ‘'pure line” work on protozoa. Chapter III gives a brief review of the recent 
work which has been carried out in the author’s laboratory and which indicates that a race 
descended from a single parent can be separated into hereditably diverse races by selection. 
After considering the effectiveness of selection the author reviews in Chapter lY the question 
of experimental modification of hereditary characteristics (inheritance of environmental 
effects). Chapters V, VI, and VII give a comprehensive exposition of the general subject of 
sex and the results of mating in the protozoa. These subjects are taken up from a cytological 
as well as experimental standpoint and are considered in relation to such questions as re- 
juvenescence, biparental inheritance and production of variations, and their relation to evolu- 
tion. In the final chapter a comparison is made between the phenomena observed in the study 
of genetics in the protozoa and in higher organisms; this chapter also contains a r6sum6 of the 
general subject. Of particular interest is the reiteration of the author’s view that there is 
no essential disagreement between his work on the effectiveness of selection in the protozoa 
and the study of mutations and modifying factors in Drosophila which has been carried out 
by Professor Morgan and his collaborators, — W, H, Taliaferro, 
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534. Kappert, H. Unterstichiiiigeii liber den Merkxnalskomplex glatte-rimzllge Saiaea- 
oberfiEclie be! der Brbse.' (Studies on tbe cbaracter-compiex smooth-wrinkled surface of peas.], 
Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 24 : 185-210. 5 fig. 1920. — ^The 4 . characters ' evident 
on crossing smooth and wrinkled peas are: (1) Appearance of the seed, whether smooth or 
wrinkled; (2) capacity for water absorption, whether high or low; (3) form of the starch grains, 
whether long or round; and (4) nature of the starch, whether the grains are separate or clumped. 
—The author takes exception to Darbishire’s statement that these characters are inherited 
independently. On the contrary, ail are caused by the same factor.— A statistical study was 
made of the form of the starch grain in the parental and hybrid generations. For an ex- 
pression of form a ^^breadth index'' was used which is the breadth of the starch grain expressed 
as a percentage of the length. The hybrid was intermediate between the 2 parents in respect 
to this character.— C. Af. ]Foodu?oH/i. 

535. Kottur, G. L. Cross-fertilization and sterility in cotton II, Agric. Jour. India 16: 
406-409. 1921.— Evidence presented in a former paper (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 241) that 
continuous self-fertilization of strains of Gossypium herbaceum and G, neglectum did not induce 
sterility is confirmed by experience with ^^one or more strains" of Dharwar- American (G. 
Mrsutum). The author attributes increased vigor of Fi to a combination of recognizable 
parental characters and states that “cottons which are alike in all or most of their characters, 
however, do not show any improvement by crossing." In a hybrid between G. kerbaceim 
and G. neglectum, Fi showed same kinds and degree of sterility as parents, and F2 and F3 a greater 
amount. A type of complete sterility is described accompanied by vegetative peculiarities 
(abnormal leaf color, etc.) not seen in parents and Fi, but affecting about 7 per cent of F2 
individuals and from 0 to 20.5 per cent in different Fs progenies. — T. H. Kearney. 

536. Lenz. [German rev. of : Bttcxtra, C. tiber Hamophilie beim Weibe. (On haemo- 
philia in women.) Wien u. Leipzig, 1920.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm,- u. Yererb. 26: 
299-300. 1921. 

537. Lenz. [German rev. of: Goldschmidt, R. Einfuhnmg in die Vererbungswissen- 
schaft. Zwaazig Vorlesungen fiir Studierende, Aerzte, Zuchter. Dritte, neubearbeitete 
Auflage, (Introduction to the science of genetics. 20 lessons for students, physicians, breed- 
ers.) Brd rev. ed., 519 p., 178 fig. W. Engelmann : Leipzig, 1920.] Biol. Zentralbl. 41 : 382-383, 
1921. 

538. Lenz. [German rev. of: Lundborg, H. Hereditary transmission of genotypical 
deaf-mutism. Hereditas 1: 35-40. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1717).] Zeitschr. Indukt. 
Abstamm,- u. Vererb, 26: 299. 1921. 

539. Lenz. [German rev. of : Mohr, Otto L., and Chr. Wriedt, A new type of heredi- 
tary brachyphalangy in man. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ, 295. 6^ p., 7 pl.^ 4 fi-Q* 1919 
(see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1584).] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Yererb. 26 : 300, 1921, 

540. Little, C. C. A note on the human sex ratio. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S. A.] 

6 : 250-253. 1 fig. 1920. — The records of the Sloane Maternity Hospital in New York City 
were studied for sex ratio among progeny of certain types of matings, and an analysis is at- 
tempted by contrasting the sex ratios of the offspring of primipara with those of subsequent 
birth. The 5 categories of matings were: European “pure," European “hybrid," United 
States white, British West Indies colored, and United States colored. The following con- 
clusions may be drawn: (1) Hybrid white matings give a significant excess of males over pure 
white matings; (2) hybrid colored matings give a significant excess of females over relatively 
“pure" colored matings; (3) the difference between the sex ratio of the United States born 
whites'^and the United States born colored is 9 times its probable error; (4) in “pure" European 
matings the offspring of primipara have a sex ratio of 115,51 ^ 1.5, while the offspring from 
subsequent births have a ratio of 97.33 1.18, — a difference 9,7 times its probable error; 

(5) in the hybrid matings studied no such difference between the sex ratio of offspring of 
primipara and of subsequent births exists; (6) the sex ratio of the United States white births 
recorded is not significantly different from that of hybrid European matings. — E. E. Laughlin^ 
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541. MacBbidb, E. W. The inheritance of acquired characters. II. Sei. Prog. IS; 
642-644. 1921. — In a letter to the editor of Science Progress, the author attempts to answer 
criticisms by Julian Huxley (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 532) on the author’s previous paper 
on this subject (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 252), and reiterates some of his former statements,— 
TF. H, Taliaferro. 

542. P[openoe], P[axjl]. The child, before and after. [Rev. of : Feloman, W. M. The 
principles of ante-natal and post-natal physiology, pure and applied. 694 P*j 6 pi, 1B9 fig. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: London, 1920.] Jour. Heredity 12: 109, 1921. 

543. Saffoed, William E, Synopsis of the genus Datura, Jour. Washington Acad, 
Sci. 11: 173-189. S fig. 1921.— The present systematic synopsis of the genus Datura is part 
of an extensively illustrated paper on the genus to appear in the Year-Book of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The purple-flowered form (Datura Tatula)^ which has been found to differ from 
the white-flowered form by a single Mendelian factor, is included in the latter in the species 
D. Stramonium^ as also the form with spineless fruits (Z>. fnemfa), which is recessive to the 
type with spiny fruits.— A. F. Blakeslee. 

544. ScHROEDER. Entstehuug und Vererbung von Missbildungen an der Hand eines 
Hypodaktyliestammbaumes. (Origin and inheritance of deformities in the case of a hypo- 
dactylous pedigree.) Monatsschr. Geburtshilfe Gynakol. 48 : 210-222. Spl.,7fig. 1918.— A 
condition involving reduction in number of digits and other rather extensive malformation of 
the hands and feet appears in five successive generations of one family. The progenitress of 
the strain, who is said to have had normal parents, produced three affected and two normal 
children. Her normal descendants have apparently had only normal children; the affected 
individuals have 28 normal and 16 affected offspring. The condition is transmitted by both 
sexes. Examination of the foetal membranes of the youngest child showed no evidence of 
an amniogenetic origin of the malformation, which the author regards as a primary germinal 
variation which may, however, be transmitted by other means than the chromosomes 
(cytoplasmic). The trait is believed to become progressively less marked in successive 
generations.— (7. H. Danforth. 

545. Terbt, Jeanne. Les 'Taraxacum’’ de graine sont-ils diff5rents des "Taraxacum” 
de boutures? [Are Taraxacums produced from seed different from those produced from cut- 
tings?] Bull. Acad. Roy. Belgique Cl. Sci. 1919 : 497-502. 1919. — On the basis of his experi- 
ments the author reports the following results: Plants produced from seeds taken from dif- 
ferent heads of the same plant show no variability. The conditions to which the embryo is 
subjected in the seed are without importance from the point of view of variability, since 
plants produced from cuttings are identical with those produced from seeds of the same plant. 
Neither the medium in which the plant is cultivated, whether clay or sand, nor the time of 
year in which the seeds are produced has any influence on variability. The author asks 
whether these results do not demonstrate, at the same time, that variability is brought about 
only by chromatin reduction. — H. €. Sampson. 

546. T[homson], J. a. Lamarckism unashamed. [Rev. of: Kidd, W. Initiative in evolu- 
tion. X -h 262 p, H. F. & G, Witherby: London, 1920.] Nature 107 : 419-420. 1921. 

547. Yries, Hugo de. Opera e periodicis collata. [Works collected from periodicals,] 

16. 5 "K 24 cm,, 589 p. Vol, 5. A. Oosthoek: Utrecht, 1920. — The volume contains reprints of 
the author’s book on "Intracellular pangenesis,” published originally in 1889, and 14 other 
articles on heredity and variation, published in scientific journals during the years 1889-1896. 
The pagination is not that of the original, but is consecutive for the volume, the full citation 
of the originals being indicated at the beginning of each article. — Geo. E. Shull. 

548. Vries, Hugo de. Opera e periodicis collata. [Works collected from periodicals.] 

16.6 X 24 cm.f 59S p. Vol. 6. A* Oosthoek: Utrecht, 1920. — The volume contains reprints 
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of 4S articles on variation and heredity which appeared in scientinc joarnals during the years 
1897-1914 inclusive. Ail articles are repaged, but complete citations are given. — Geo, H, 
ShulL ■ 


, . 549. Woods,' Erebbrick Adams. . Twins prove the importance o.f ■■ chromosomes. Jo'iir. 
Heredity 10: 423-425. 1919. — The author states that Identical twins alone have the same kind 
of chromosomes because early in embryonic life there occurs an almost absolutely precise 
division of the chromosomes so that 2 individuals develop, controlled by similar determiners. 
The importance of these determiners is proved by the extreme resemblance of identical twins, 
thus demonstrating also the lack of importance of the environment. In a sense, environment 
is all-important, for growth depends upon nourishment, oxygen, and warmth; but these are 
customary and expected. Identical twins show that ordinary differences within the uterus of 
the mother, home life, school life, and adult life do not modify greatly the control of the chro- 
mosomes. On the other hand, non-identical twins are not similar although having the same 
similarities and differences that are found in the case of identical twins. Great changes in 
environment may cause considerable modification in individuals, but great changes are not 
usual. The physical and mental differences observed in one’s friends are due to differences 
traceable to the chromosomes. — H, E, Laughlin, 

550. Wright, Sew all. A case of heredity vs. environment. [Rev. of: Key, Wilhbl- 
MiNE E. Heredity and social fitness : a study of differential mating in a Pennsylvania family. 
Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. 296. 102 p., 2 diagrams. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 
239).] Jour. Heredity 12: 116. 1921. 
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FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

551. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Copeland, E. B. The coco-nut. 2nd ed., xvi 225 p., 
28 Ulus. MacMillan & Co.: London, 1921,] Sci. Prog. [London] 16: 160. 1921. 

552. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Whympbr, R. Cocoa and chocolate: their chemistry and 
manufacture. Rev. ed., xxi + 368 p., 16 pi., 28 fig. J. & A. Churchill: London, 1921.] Sci. 
Prog. [London] 16: 160. 1921. 

553. Atkins, W. R. G. Natural indigo. Sci. Prog. [London] 16: 56-70. 1921. — A brief 
general outline is presented of the field covered in the study of natural indigo. More detailed 
accounts of the work may be found in the Reports of the Sirsiah Indigo Research Station and 
in the Botanical Institute, Pusa. The best varieties to grow, proper methods of fertilization 
and cultivation, best known means of obtaining the indigo from the plant, and the demands 
of the markets of the world have all been subjects for considerable research. Before the World 
War natural indigo was being rapidly replaced by a synthetic product. The great value of 
the plant in adding nitrogen to the soil through the agency of the legume bacteria, and the 
manurial value of the fermented plants from which the indigo has been removed make it pos- 
sible to produce the indigo quite cheaply. The plant is not subject to diseases known to be 
produced by micro-organisms; but a wilt disease, thought by some to be due to a deficiency of 
available phosphates in the soil, occurs. — J. L, Weimer. 

554. Birmingham, L, E. Cooperative organization for fruit growers. Trans. Indiana 
Hort. Soc. 1919: 45-48. , 1920.— A suggestive account is presented of the organization and 
activities of a fruit growers union in the Sturgeon Bay region of Wisconsin,— Mar W. Gardner, 
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555. Bbooks, Chables. Apple scald— its cause and preYeation. ■ Better Fruit 15®: 24-25; 
15^: 11-12. 1921.— The author presents a popular discussion of apple scald and of experi- 
ments conducted to study means of control. [See also Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 1143; 4, Entry 
1617.]— A. 

556. Burns, W., and L. B. Kulkabni. Some observations on the roots of fruit trees, 
Agric. Jour. India IS; 620-626. PL SS-S7, fig, 1-2. 1920.— Observations on the spread of roots 
of citrus and guava trees are recorded.— J. /. Skinner. 

557. Cabdinbll, H. A. Some indirect methods in extension horticulture. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. 16: 166-171. 1919 [1920].— A discussion is presented of the development of 
horticultural extension work in Missouri, explaining some indirect methods used in promoting 
the work, such as: Assisting local dealers to select proper pruning tools and spray supplies; 
maintaining a list of orchards for sale or lease; publishing selling prices of fruit; and assisting 
merchants in disposing of their fruits.— if. TF. 

558. Crusss, W. V. Bain damage insurance. Monthly Bull. Dept. Agric. California 
10: 58-66, 1921.— The installation of evaporators by vineyard owners permits more thorough 
ripening of the grapes, thereby greatly increasing the yield and quality of the dried product. 
An air blast progressive tunnel type of evaporator with furnace equipped to burn oil or wood, 
and with cars and tracks to facilitate handling of the trays, is recommended. — E. L. Overhoher. 

559. [Dbtjce, G. C.j [Rev, of: Farrer, Reginald. The English rock garden. 2 voL 

Ixxiv -f 604 + W P* T. C. & E. C. Jack: London and Edinburgh, 1919. £$, Ss net.] 

Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 5; 591-593. 1919 [1920]. 

560. Durst, C. B. The development of practical horticulture, and its relation to the farm 
bureau movement. Proc. Amer, Soc. Hort. Sci. 16: 155-162. 1919 [1920]. 

561. Evans, J. A. Patch-budding large limbs and trunks of pecan trees. Texas Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Circ. 20. 7 p. 1920.— Detailed directions for patch-budding are given. — L, Pace. 

562. Fagan, F. N. Orchard soil management. Trans. Indiana Hort. Soc. 1919: 56-62. 
1920. — ^An account of experimental results in Pennsylvania orchards with reference to com- 
mercial fertilizers, mulches, and cover crops is presented. The importance of maintaining 
the content of organic matter in the soil is emphasized . — Max W. Gardner. 

563. Farnsworth, W. W. Opportunities in small fruit growing. Trans. Indiana Hort. Soc. 
1919: 25-31. 1920.— An account is given of a grower's experience with strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and currants . — Max W. Gardner, 

564. Gardner, V, R. Pruning the apple. Trans. Indiana Hort. Soc, 1919 : 49-55. 1920. — 
The terms pruning and training are differentiated. Pruning of the bearing tree should consist 
of ^'a thinning out of small branches throughout the top of the tree in such a manner that a 
more abundant supply of light is made available for each and every fruit spur." Heavy 
pruning the first 3 or 4 years to force rapid growth is advised . — Max W. Gardner, 

565. Hooper, Cecil H. Pollination of fruits. Jour, Ministry Agric. Great Britain 28; 
124-133. 1921. 

566. Jenks, a. R, The county horticultural agent, Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 16; 
163-166. 1919 [1920]. 

567. Keeble, Frederick. Intensive cultivation, Rept. British Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1920: 
200-214. 1920.— The author discusses the status of horticulture in Great Britain during the 
World War. The key-note of the discussion is the part which intensive cultivation has 
played in the past, and which it should play in the future. The great necessity of education 
for the average intensive cultivator along horticultural lines is urged. — C. L, WiUon. 
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56S.'Lbsoubd, B. Piiosphorescence des bois. [Pliospboresceace of wood.] Rey. Sort. 
93 ; . 247 , 1921 . , , ; ^ ' 

569. Moomaw; Samuel B,, and Caroline B. Shbrjman. Australia aad Hew Zealaad ■ 
as'markets for, American frait ■ U. 8, Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 145. 16 p. 1921. ■ 

: 570. NiswonoeRj H. R. Renewing old orchards in Kentucky. ■ First ' year • results 
in a five-year program, ■ Kentucky Agric. Exp.' Sta. Ext, Circ., 90. U p. 1921,— A short .de- 
scription is given of the methods used and the 1st year’s results in renovating 7 Kentucky 
orchards. The cost of renovation per tree was SI .27, The net return per tree was Si.53.— 
W , Wallmu^ 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

571. Anonymous. Peppers. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 160. 10 p. 1921.— A treat- 
ment on growing and canning of peppers is presented.— L. E. Hesler, 

572. Brown, H. D. Gardening in France. Trans. Indiana Hort. Soc. 1919: 39“-4S. 4 fig* 
1920. — ^The discussion of the relation of such factors as climate and animal pests to gardening 
conditions in France is followed by a brief account of the use of manure as a fertilizer and 
the cultural methods used in growing certain vegetables and fruits . — Max W, Gardner^ 

573. Hartwell, Burt L., and S. C. Damon. Fertilizer versus manure for continuous 
vegetable growing. Rhode Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 182. 10 p. 1920.— Ten cords of stable 
manure were compared annually for 16 years with about the equivalent of 2500 pounds of a 
5:6:6 fertilizer. After the 1st fe^vy ears, the crops general!}'’ grew better with the manure 
than with the fertilizer. At the end of the 1st decade there were about 800 pounds more 
nitrogen in an acre foot of the manure area than of the fertilizer area. It is estimated that 
1000 pounds more nitrogen had been added in the manure than in the fertilizer.— R. L. 
Hartwell, 

574. Hublsen, Walter A. Selecting and saving tomato seed. Purdue Univ. Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 250. ^6 p., fig, 1-12, 1920. — ^Records of yield under Indiana conditions of 
different strains of several tomato varieties are presented. For the benefit of growers 
detailed instructions concerning the technic of selection work are given. These include a 
description of the important vine and fruit characteristics. A method of large-scale seed 
separation and the machinery involved, especially the driers, are described and well illus- 
trated . — Max W, Gardner, 

575. Potter, George F. Hydrocyanic acid injury to tomatoes. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. 17: 120-126. 1920 [1921], — The author presents experimental data on fumigation of toma- 
toes to show that “the lethal dose is not directly related to the time of exposure but is almost 
exactly inversely proportional to the square root of the time.” High relative humidity of the 
air, high moisture content of the soil, and high temperature all lower the maximum safe dose 
for fumigation. — E, A, Jones, 

576. Thompson, H. C. Effects of cultivation on soil moisture and yields of certain vege- 
tables. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 17: 155-161. 1920 [1921].— “In 1919 early and late crops 
of carrots, a late crop of beets, and a late crop of beans showed very little advantage in cul- 
tivation over scraping off the weeds. The late onions, a crop of lettuce, and the tomatoes 
responded to cultivation more than simply to killing the weeds. There is a slight evidence 
that celery was also benefited by cultivation.” Data presented for 1920 “show no benefits 
from cultivation for carrots and cabbage. In fact the yield of cabbage was greater on the 
.scraped plots than on the cultivated plots. Onions, beets, and celery responded to cultivation, 
and tomatoes show some benefits from cultivation on both the trained and untrained plots.” 
Moisture determinations of the soil made in 1919 on the onion plots show an increase of 1.25 
per cent in the cultivated over the scraped plots. In the carrot plots the moisture content 
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of tlie soil was 0.19 per cent less in the cultivated plots when compared with, the scraped plots. 
- Trom a study of the root systems, it appears that those crops which respond least to cultiva- 
tion, over scraping to keep down weeds, are the ones having the greatest root growth. Where 
there was considerable space between the rows, which contained few or no roots, cultivation 
increased the yield. On the other hand, where the space between the rows was well filled with 
roots, cultivation did not increase the yield over scraping. In fact with cabbage, which crop 
had the largest root system, the cultivated plots produced much less than the scraped plots 
. . . Celery and onions responded to cultivation ihore than the other crops and these 
two had the poorest distribution of roots and the most space between the rows without 
roots.’^ — ff. A. Jones, 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 

PLANTS 

E, W* SiNNOTT, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 411 , 463 , 519 , 520 , 642 , 650 , 732 , 763 , 770 , 816, 828, 841, 848) 

577. Agrelius, Frank U, G. Botanical notes, 1917“-1918. Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci. 
29: 85, 1920. — Late-flowering dates are recorded for Diervilla florida Sieb. & Zucc., Viola 
pedata L., and Spiraea trilohata L. (October 22, 1917). Notations regarding Taraxacum 
officinale Weber and polycotyledony in certain tomato and bean seedlings complete the 
report. — F. C7. Gates, 

578. Chauveaud, Gustave. Les monocotyledones et les dicotyleones possedent le 
meme type vascnlaire. [Vascular systems in monocotyledons and dicotyledons of the same 
type.] Bull. Soc. Bot. France 66: 373-381. 1919. — The difference in vascular structure be- 
tween the 2 main groups of angiosperms which so impressed the older anatomists, — the closed 
vascular bundles of the monocotyledons and the open bundles with interfascicular cambium 
and secondary thickening of the dicotyledons, — is not fundamental, since it proves to be simply 
the predominance of one or other of the terminal forms of a development of which the pre- 
ceding phases are identical. The difference in vascular organization, especially as based on 
cambium activity, can no longer be used even to separate the 2 groups, since many monocot- 
yledons, such as Allium cepa, have open vascular bundles, while certain dicotyledons, such- 
as the Ranunculaceae, have vascular bundles of the closed type. — M, A, Raines, 

579. Denis, Marcel. Les sucoirs du Cassytha filiformis L. [The haustoria of Cassytha 
ffliformis L.] Bull. Soc. Bot. France 66: 398-403. 6 fig, 1919. — A study of the morphology 
and development of the haustoria of this phanerogamic parasite is reported. Two stages are 
distinguished in development, the adhesive and the perforating. Haustoria may be formed at 
points of contact of branches of occasional free-living individuals. — A, Gerskoy, 

580. Fitch, C. L. The Colorado wild potato. Potato Mag. 3^®; 12, 26, 28. 4fig> 1921.— 
Solanum Jamesii produces small shoots and tubers and many seeds which alone survive some 
winters. It grows in and near southwestern Colorado in dry soil at an altitude of 6,000 feet. 
It has proved useful in greenhouse experiments upon the relation of tuber shape to environ- 
ment. — Donald Folsom, 

581. Gaqnbpain, Fi Int6ressante adaptation des grains de Sphaeranthus anx stations 
htimides. [An interesting adaptation of the seeds of Sphaeranthus to moist habitats.] Bull. 
Soc. Bot. France 66: 409-412. 1919. — ^The cells of the persistent corolla become filled with air, 
forming a bladder-like envelope, of different shape in the various species, which provides 
for dissemination by wind or water. — A, Gershoy, 

582. Kashyap, Shiv Ram. Some observations on Cycas revoluta and C. circinalis growing 
in Lahore. Jour. Indian Bot, 2: 116-122. S fig, 1921. — Potted buds of Cycas revoluta formed 
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at .first 2 or 3 small firowris of leaves per year, later only 1 crown. ■ On' mature plants in the 
botanic gardens' ‘.^usually 1 .cluster appears every year, whether of (about 60) foliage leaves 
or (120-170) sporophy 11s.*’ No male plants are known near Lahore, yet ripe ovules, without 
embryosj occur, possibly due to the mhuence of foreign pollen from Zamia or Cycas ctrcinalis. 
There is a repeatedly dichotomized specimen of C, circinalu in the gardens; this plant tends 
to produce sporophyils on 1 side only of the growing point 'V . . possibly . . . a ten- 

dency to variation in the position of the female cone from terminal to lateral. ” The 
dichotomy is considered to be due to equal growth of lateral buds. — Wmfield 'Dudgeon,' 

morphology and taxonomy of algae 

E. N. Tkanseait, Editor 
D, 'B.. Tim AWij Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 627, 65l) 

683. Aytangar, M. O. Parthasarathy. Observations on the Volvocaceae of Madras, 
Jour. Indian Bot.T: 330-336. 1920.— Rainfall is intermittent, with the principal fail during 
the winter monsoon, October-December. For 1919 the total rainfall was slightly over 60 
inches, and the mean temperature ranged from 77.8 to 90.2** F. Volvoeaceae are found in 
various temporary and permanent bodies of water and reach their greatest development during 
the summer. Of the genera recorded as occurring at Madras, Chlamydomonae, Carteria, 
Goniurrij Pandorina, and Eudorina are common, while Pleodorina and Volvox are rare. — 
Winfield Dudgeon, 

584. CoNRAB, W. Sur un fiagelle nouveau k trichocystes, Reckertia sagittifera. [On a 
new fiagellate having trichocysts. Reckertia sagittifera.] Bull. Acad. Roy. Belgique Cl. 
Sci, 1920 ; 541-553. 4 fig. 1920. — The author describes a new flagellate collected in August, 

1920, in an aquarium at the Botanical Garden of Brussels. Special consideration is given the 
origin and development of the trichocysts . — Henri Micheels, 

585. CoTJPiN, Henri. Algae. Album G6n. des Cryptogames Fasc. 23. PL 214-^^P 

1921. The present fascicle, like the preceding, consists of 2 parts, one devoted to the algae, 

the other to the fungi. The material is in the form of black and white plates accompanied 
by an explanatory legend and numerous bibliographic notes. It is planned to cover in 50 
fascicles all genera of algae and fungi. The series is edited by the author, 5 rue de la Santd, 
Paris xiii, France. — The genera of the following families of Rhodophyceae are covered in 
the present fascicle: Acrostylaceae, Gigartinaceae, and portions of Gelidiaceae and Rhodo- 
phyllidaeeae. — J, R. Schramm, 

686. Gotjpin, Henri. Algae. Album Gdn. des Cryptogames Fasc. 24. PL 

1921 . The present fascicle completes the genera of the Rhodophyllidaceae, covers the genera 

of 'the Sphaerococcaceae, and begins the treatment of the Rhod^uneniaceae. [See also Bot. 
Absts. 10, Entry 585].—/. R. Schramm. 

587. CotJPiN, Henri. Algae. Album Gdn. des Cryptogames Fasc. 25. PL 2B0-B37, 
1921. — The present fascicle completes the treatment of the Rhodymeniaceae and begins the 
presentation of genera of the Delesseriaceae. [See also Bot, Absts. 10, Entry 585.]—/. R, 
Schramm, 

588. CoupiN, Henri. Algae. Album Gdn. des Cryptogames Fasc. 26. PL 2S8-2U. 
1921. — The author completes the treatment of the Delesseriaceae, presents the family Bonne- 
maisoniaceae, and begins the consideration of genera of the Rhodomelaceae. [See also 
Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 5S5.]— /. R. Schramm. 
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589. CoTJPiN, Henri. Algae. Album G4n. des Cryptogames Ease. 27, PL 
I92I.--I11 the present fascicle the presentation of genera of the Rhodomelaceae is continued. 
[See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 585.] — /. E, Schramm. 

590. Goupin, Henri, Algae. Album Gdn. des Cryptogames Ease, 28. PL 2 oS - mo . 
1921. — ^In the present fascicle the author presents the remaining genera of Rhodomelaceae and 
begins the treatment of the Ceramiaceae. [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 585.] — J , E. 
8chra7nm, 

591. Hobgbtts, W. J. Notes on freshwater algae. I-IV. New Phytol. 19: 254-263. 
Fig. 1920,—A new species of Pyramimonas, P. inconstans, is described from near Bir- 
mingham,— Zoogonidia of Oedogonium cry ptoporum Witti., with cilia of a length unusual in 
the Oedogoniaceae, are described and figured, with notes on the mode of progression. — ^The 
Hormidium state of Prasiola crispa shows under certain conditions a false branching compara- 
ble with that of Tolypothrix, — ^The gametes and zygotes of Chlamydomonas variabilis Dang, 
are described and figured. — I. F, Lewis. 

592. J., J. Recent English marine biology. [Rev. of: Allen, E. J. Contribution to the 
quantitative study of plankton. Jour. Marine Biol. Assoc. 12: 1-8. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, 
Entry 1008).] Nature 104 : 707. 1920. — ^Eour*l0 cc. samples gave a mean of 14.45 organisms 
per cc. The same sample examined by inoculating flasks (sterilized sea water with culture 
solutions used by Allen and Nelson for marine diatoms) showed 464 organisms per cc. This 
result is apparently an under-estimate as some organisms found in centrifuged samples did 
not grow in the medium. “The result is therefore another and closer approximation to a 
biological value which is of extraordinary interest.’^ — 0. A. Stevens, 

593. Janet, Chas. Sur le Botrydium granulatum. [Concerning Botrydium granulatum,] 
4 p., 1 pi* Limoges, 1918. — ^The plants are found in more or less irregular and often branched 
form or as pyriform vesicles developed from (1) a purely vegetative ceil, (2) an asexual piano- 
spore, (3) a zygote. In each case the cell develops a simple vesicle consisting of a spherical 
layer of nucleated chlorophyllous protoplasm covered with a wall and surrounding a cavity 
filled with a clear fluid containing numerous corpuscles. A narrow aerial tube is developed 
from the upper part, a rhizoidal tube from the lower, the former developing into the vesicle. 
There are 3 kinds of vesicles distinguished by the nature of the cell producing them: (1) 
Those in which all of the cells of the parietal layer of the vesicle develop in situ into small 
syncytial blasteas which, through the collapse of the vesicle, are dislodged and disseminated 
by rain and generally germinate at once. (2) Those in which the protoplasmic layer becomes 
divided into 1 or several layers of naked protoplasts which become planospores by acquiring 
a single flagellum. These are then discharged when moist by the swelling and rupturing of 
the vesicle, later lose their flagella, develop into small spherical blasteas, and germinate as 
above. (3) Those in which, toward the end of summer, 1 cell in the parietal layer develops 
in situ into a syncytial blastea at the expense of the rest of the layer, which degenerates and 
disappears, leaving the blastea to fill the mother vesicle. Each nucleus of the blastea be- 
comes a gamete. The pyriform blastea, when the gametes are about ripe, is discharged by 
the breaking up of the containing vesicle. When conditions are favorable the wall of the 
blastea is gelatinized and the gametes are discharged and unite to form zygotes. The blastea 
is homologized with the oogonium and spermagonium of Fucus and with the structure pro- 
ducing the gametangia in the vascular cryptogams. — Winifred Goldring. 

594. McNatjght, James Bern are. Algae of Kansas reservoirs. Trans. Kansas Acad. 
Sci. 29: 142-177. PI, l-4> 1920. — ^The author presents the first report of the survey of the 
algae of Kansas, with the special object of aiding the sanitary engineer, including 19-page 
list of species in key-form; 110 species are listed, only 12 of which had been previously reported 
from Kansas. Under reservoir conditions changes due to differences in the seasons do not 
appear to occur. — Examples of the successful use of the copper sulphate method of treatment 
are given. The algae found most active in causing bad tastes, colors, and odors are species 
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of Anahaenaj Conferva, Oscillatoria, Sjnrogyra, Cladophora, Clathrocystis, Synedra, and 
Navicula. To these may sometimes be added animals of poly 2 ;oan and protozoan groups. 
A bibliography of 33 entries is appended. — F, C, Gates, 

595. Mangenot, G. ' La stnicture des anthSrozoides des Fucac5es. [The stmctee: of 
the sperms of the Fucaceae.] Compt. Eend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1198-1200. 1921. — The au- 
thor contributes to the discussion between Strasburger and others on the one hand and Guig- 
nard and others on the other as to the nature of the sperm, the former holding that it is ail 
nucleus. The author inclines to the view of Guignard, finding that a large part of the tail 
of the sperm is protoplasmic in nature, containing inert inclusions and pheoplasts, the latter 
often in great numbers. The pigment spot is found to arise from the pheoplasts by the 
development of carotin. — C. i?. Farr, 

596. Mangbnot, G. Sur les “grains de fucosane” des Pheophyc^es. [On the so-called 
grains of fucosanof the Phaeophyceae.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 126-129. 1921. — 
It is decided that the grains of fucosan are neither the living organites of Crato nor the special 
vacuoles of Kylin, but that they are simply vacuolar precipitates such as tannins and such 
as occur in other groups of plants. — C, H, Farr, 

597. Pavillard, J, Sur la reproduction du Chaetoceros Eibenii Meunier. [On the re- 
production of Chaetoceros Eibenii.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 469-471. Fig, 1--1L 
1921. — Chaetoceros Eibenii belongs to the sub-genus Phaeoceros. A description and figures 
are given of the auxospores and the endocysts in this species; these bodies have never before 
been reported in this form.— C. H. Farr, 

598. PAViLLARn, J. Sur le Gynmodinium pseudonoctiluca Pouchet, [On Gymnodinium 
pseudonoctiluca.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172; 868-870. Fig, 1-6, 1921. — This re- 
markable organism belongs to the Peridineae. No chromoplasts but many small uncolored 
plastids are found. Food is ingested. — C. H, Farr, 

599. Shaw, Walter R. Campbellosphaera, a new genus of the Volvocaceae. Philippine 
Jour. Sci. 15 : 493-520, PI, 1-2, fig. 1, 1919.— The somatic protoplasts lack connecting fibers 
and the gonidia migrate from the outside to the inside of the embryo. — Albert E, Sweetser, 

600. Tiffany, L. H. Algal food of the young gizzard shad. Ohio Jour. Sci. 21: 113-122. 
1921. — One hundred and forty species and varieties of algae were found in an identifiable 
condition in the digestive tract of the gizzard shad. These are grouped as Myxophyceae, 
Euglenidae, Peridineae, Bacillariae, Desmidiaceae, Protococcales, and the filamentous 
algae. — H, D. Hooker, Jr, 


MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 


Alexander W. Evans, Editor 
(See also in this issue Entries 477, 478, 483) 

601, Allorge, a. P. Sur deux Sphagnum nouveaux pour la flora parisienne: S. laricinum 
R. Spruce et S. Warnstorfii Russow. [Two species of Sphagnum new to the 'flora of Paris: S. 
laricinum R. Spruce and S. Warnstorfii Russow.] Bull Soc. Bot. France 66 : 406-409. 1919. — 
A critical study of S. laricinum and B, Warnstorfii is given, their geographical distributionis 
described, and the character of the moss flora of Paris is discussed. — A, Gershoy, 

602. Britton, Elizabeth G. The rediscovery of Physcomitrium pygmaeum James. 
Bryologist 24: 26. 1921.— The original description of Physcomitrium pygmaeum was drawn 
from scanty and immature material collected in Utah, but more abundant and better devel- 
oped specimens have since been found in Nevada by C. F. Baker and in Alberta by A. H. 
Brinkman. On the basis of these specimens the author gives a more complete description of 
the species. [See also Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 878.] — E, B. Chamberlain, 
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603. Davt be V 1 EVILI 4 E, Ad., et Robert Douin. Sur les modiUcations de la forme et 
de la stmicture des liepatiqiies main tenues submergees dans V eau. [Concerning the modifica- 
tions of form and structure of hepatics brought about by maintaining them under water. ] Compt . 
Rend. Acad, Sci. Paris 172: 1306-1308. 1921. — Riccia ciliataj Fegatella conica, Pellia calycina^ 
Calypogeia Trichommis, Palgiochila asplenioides, and Lophocolea bidentata were studied. 
They were all found susceptible to adaptation when submersed but showed changes in de- 
velopment, structure, shape, and direction of growth. If they had been found growing wild 
in their altered condition they would have been classed as distinct varieties and perhaps as 
new species, although the genera to which they belonged would still have been recognizable. — 
C. iJ. Farr. 

604. Douin, R. Recherches sur les Marchantiees. [Investigations concerning the Mar- 
chantieae.] Rev. Gen. Bot. 33 ; 34-55, 99-145, 190-213. PL 1-52, So fig. 192L— The 1st chapter 
of this extensive work discusses the structure of the thallus, the vegetative point, and the 
methods of branching in the Marchantieae, with illustrative examples; the 2nd describes the 
structure and development of the sexual branches, both male and female; the 3rd deals with 
the nutrition of the fruiting bodies, and the 4th with an interpretation of the structures in- 
volved; the 5th proposes a new classification of the group and gives a critical discussion of its 
affiliations. From his investigations the author concludes that the thallus develops by the 
activity of a single initial ceil and that the methods of branching are varied, certain methods 
giving a key to the origin of the male and female inflorescences. He finds that the latter are 
the products of specialized vegetative points, arising above or below the vegetative point of 
the thallus, and he uses his deductions as the basis of his new classification, employing certain 
characters not heretofore used. — J. 0. Gilman. 

605. Jansen, P. Die Bliiten der Laubmoose. Ein Beitrag zur Kenatnis ihrer ausseren 
tand inneren Gestaltung. [The inflorescences of the mosses. A contribution to our knowledge 
of their external and internal configuration.] Hedwigia 62 : 163-281 . 31 fig. 1931 . — The author 
shows that the detailed study of moss inflorescences and of their component parts has been 
largely neglected by bryologists, in spite of its importance from a taxonomic standpoint. 
In a series of introductory sections he defends and defines the term ^‘inflorescence’^ as applied 
to mosses and gives a general discussion of the distribution of the sex organs; of the component 
parts of inflorescences and their respective functions; of the perigonial and.perigyniai leaves; 
of the antheridia, archegonia, and paraphyses; of the perichaetial leaves; of the numerical 
and spatial relationships in inflorescences; and of the protective and adaptive arrangements 
which they sometimes show. The main body of the work, however, is occupied by detailed 
descriptions and figures drawn from the inflorescences of 28 species of mosses, representing a 
wide range of genera arranged according to Limpricht. The descriptions and figures bring 
out the histological features of the involucral and perichaetial leaves, as well as their form and 
other characteristics, and likewise give the peculiarities of the sex organs themselves. The 
genera treated are the following, a single species being described except where otherwise in- 
dicated: Sphagnum, Andreaea (2), Archidium, Dicranum (4), Campylopus, Fissidens (2), 
Hedwigia, Splachnum, Funaria, Leptohryum, Weber a, Mnium (3), Philonotis, Poly trichum, 
Buxbaumia, Diphyscium, Fontinalis, Dichelyma, Pterygophyllum, Climacium, and Amblyste- 
gium. — A. W. Evans. 

606. Jennings, O. E. Hepatics of Iberia (Spain and Portugal). [Rev. of: Casares-Gil, 
A. Flora Iberica. Bridfitas, primera parte. Hepdticas. (Flora of Iberia. Bryophytes, 
first part. Hepaticae.) 8vo., 77S p., 4 pL, 399 fig. Mus. Nacion. Cien. Nat. Madrid, 1919 
(see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 2027) .] Bryologist 24 : 30-31. 1921. — The reviewer outlines the divi- 
sions and scope of the work, lists the new combinations proposed, and indicates changes in 
the generic classification of many species. He commends the illustrations and figures and 
suggests that the manual ought to prove useful to students of the Hepaticae in the U. S. A.— 
E. B. Chamberlain. 
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, ' 607... Nateatj,' -E., : Belgisclie, Spliagntim Vormea/. [Belgian foms of ^ 'Bnll,: 

Cercle Sci/ Anvers (Tijc^e^^ Kring' Antwerp.). 12:- 39-43. 1920,.--™Ttie author: 

cofnments on, the polymorphism of the genus Sphagnum and. discusses 21 varieties, .forms/snci 
.subforms of various; species, which are known' at present from"BeIg.ium, only. Most of these 
were recognized by Warnstorf in his '‘Sphagnoiogia universalis' ' of 19U.~A. Eva^is, 

. 608; Nicholson, William Edwakb. .■..Hew and rare British hepatics. Jour. Botany 59: 
2Q2"'204. 1921.— The author gives notes on Bicoia Huebeneriana Lindenb., Cephalozia i^pini- 
Jora Schiffn., and Cephaloziella elachista (Jack) Schiffn, var. spinigera (Lindb.) K. M. — 

' E, Burnham. . 

609. Peakson, Wm. Hy. Hotes on a small collection of hepatics from Oregon. Bryoiogist 
24 : 21. 1921.— This is a list of 10 species with descriptive notes, based on a collection made 
by C. Potter within the city limits of Portland, Oregon.— E. B, Chamherlavi, 

610. Pottier, Jacques; La parente des Andreacees et des hepatiques et un cas teratolo- 
giqtie qui la conhrme. [The relationship of the Andreaeaceae and the hepatics and a terato- 
logical case that confirms it] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26 : 337-344. S fig. 1920.— The 
species of Andreaea and of certain hepatics have been confused in the past because of similar- 
ities of aspect and structure. The structures developed on the germination of the spores of 
Andreaea &Te more reminiscent of the hepatics than of the mosses. The development of the 
leaf of the Andreaeaceae resembles that of tlie Jungermanniaceae and not that of the mosses. 
The pseudopodium, which also occurs in the Sphagnaceae, has its analogue among the hepatics. 
The greatest point of resemblance between the 2 groups, however, is the opening of the capsule 
by 4 valves. In the subgenus Acroschisma of Andreaea these valves separate quite to the 
summit of the capsule, as is usual in the hepatics. An abnormal leaf of A 7 idreaea angustaia 
with 2 lobes is described and compared with the normal leaves of certain hepatics. This re- 
semblance is not only sup'erficial but extends to the anatomical structure. Especially striking 
is the resemblance between Andreaea petropMla siid Herberia adunca. The various points 
of similarity between the Andreaeaceae and the hepatics would seem to indicate an indirect 
relationship. — E. B. Payson. 

611. Theriot, I. Considerations sur la fiore bryoiogique de la Houvelle-Caledonie et diag- 
noses d’especes nouvelles. [Remarks on the bryological fiora of Hew Caledonia and diagnoses 
of new species.] Rev. Bryoiogique 47: 69-71. 1920.— In the 1st part of this article, which is 
to be continued, the author reviews the work which has been done on the mosses of New Cale- 
donia and estimates that the number of species occurring on the island is approximately 500. 
In the 2nd part he begins the discussion of a collection made by I. Franc, citing Trematodon 
paucifoUus C. M. from New Caledonia for the 1st time and proposing Holomitrium Franci as 
a new species. — A.W, Evans. 

612. TnfiEiOT, I, Tine rectification 1 propos dtt Stereodoa lignicola Mitt. [A correction in 
regard to Stereodon lignicola Mitt.] Rev. Bryoiogique 47 : 71-72. 1920. — It is shown that Stere- 
odon lignicola of India was based on 2 distinct species. The 1st is an Isopterygium and may be 
known as I. lignicola (Mitt.) Jaeger; the 2nd is a Sematophyllum, too fragmentary for deter- 
mination, although probably undescribed. — A, W, Evans. 

613. Warnstorp, C. tJber einige Arten aus der Gattnng Calypogeia Raddi sensu Hees. 
[On certain species of Calypogeia.] Hedwigia 62: 1-11, 1920. — The author calls attention to 
the confusion which still prevails regarding the specific limitations of Calypogeia Trichomanis 
(L.) Corda and certain other members of the genus, and records a series of observations based 
largely on the specimens distributed by V. Schiffner in his *‘Hepaticae europaeae exsiccatae.^' 
He reaches the conclusion that C. Neesiana (Massal. <fe Carest.) K. Mull, is not specifically 
distinct from C. Trichomanis ^ the one passing into the other by insensible intergradations. 
In his opinion the specimens distributed by Schiffner under the name C. paludosa Warnst. 
do not represent that species but belong instead to C. trichomanoides Warnst. The true 0. 
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'paludoBa and also C. sphagnicola (Arn. & Perss.) Warnst. he now regards as synonyms of 
C. tenuis (Aust.) Evstns. He recognizes the validity of C. fissa (L.) Raddi and also of C. 
Muelleria 7 ia Schiffn. (as represented by Schiffner’s No. G09), referring C. adscendens (Nees) 
Warnst. to the latter species as a synonym. He likewise maintains that the North American 
(7, ;SwlZ^Vani£{a7Aust.ds amply distinct from C, arguta Mont. <& Nees. — A, W, Evans, 

614. Wheloon, J. A. New British Sphagna. Jour. Botany 59: 185-188. 5 fig, 1921. — 
The author describes new forms of Sphagnum ruhellum Wils., S. plumulosum Roll, and S. 
aquatile Warnst., and also the following new varieties: B, obesum Wils. var. devoniense Sherrin 
& Wheldon and S, hercynicum Warnst. var. Binsteadii Wheidon. The latter variety is 
figured. — S. lh Burnham, 

615. Williams, R. S. Hyophila subcncullata sp. nov. Bryologist 24: 22-25. PL S. 
192l,^This is a description and plate of a proposed new species, nearest to Hyophila micro- 
ca/rpa (Schirnp.) Broth,; it was collected by Brothers Leon and Hioram in the province of 
Finar del Rio, Cuba. — B, B, Chamberlain, 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, BACTERIA, 

AND MYXOMYCETES 

H, M. Fitzpatbick, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 585, 638, and those in the section Pathology) 

FUNGI 

616. Bbhbens, J. Die Perithecien des Eichenmehltaus in Deutschland. [The perithecia 
of oak mildew in Germany.] Zeitschr. Pfianzenkrankh. 31: 108—110. 1921. — Oak mildew has 
attracted considerable attention in Europe since 1907 and, although the leaves are abundantly 
covered with conidia, perithecia are rare. Records show that Arnaud and Foex found peri- 
thecia at Cavillargues, France, and were enabled thereby to identify the mildew with the 
American oak mildew, Microsphaera quercina (Schw.) Barr. In 1920 the author discovered 
a group of perithecia on a single oak leaf near Hildesheim, Germany. Subsequent comparison 
showed the form found in German}?- to be the same as that in France. — E. T, Gussow, 

617. Fyson, P. F. [Rev. of: Sxjnoaeaman, S. Ustilago Crameri Koern. on Setaria 
italica Beauv. Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa Bull. 97. 11 p., 2 pi., map, 1921.] Jour. Indian Bot. 
2: 154, 1921. 

618. Hohnel, F. von. Bemerkungen zu H. Klebahn, Haupt- und Nebenfruchtformen 
der Ascomyceten 1918. [Remarks on H. Klebahn, Perfect and imperfect fruits of Ascomycetes 
1918.] Hedwigia 62 : 38-55. 1920. — The sources and merits of Klebahn's work are con- 
sidered and a critical consideration from the point of view of recent taxonomic studies of 
ascomycetes is given. The author states that Klebahn obtained his measurements partly 
from dry material imbedded in balsam and partly from material soaked in water. Since dry 
material gives from 25 to 50 per cent smaller measurements than wet tissues, he thinks that 
Klebahn’s results must be taken with due allowance. He gives differences between Klebahn 
and other authors for measurements of perithecia, asci, ascospores, and conidia, and then 
passes to a critical discussion of the treatment of Mycosphaerella, which he considers at length 
regarding the relationships between perfect and imperfect forms, and the bearing of the 
various fruit forms on the disposition of genera and species. The genera Carlia, Epiploca, 
Onomonia, Entomopeziza, Fahraea, Pseudopeziza, Trochila, and Gloeosporium are discussed 
with respect to their validity and certain of their species, Kiebahn’s disposition of genera 
and species is frequently criticized. — Bruce Fink. 

619. Hohnel, F. von. Fragmente zur Mykologie. [Mycological notes,] Sitzungsber. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien. (Math.-Nat. ,K1.) Abt. 1. 129: 137-184. 1921. — The following are described 
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as new: Asterina Lormthacearwn Rehm var. javendSf A, auhglohiiUfemf Asterinella ijibodenstS) 
Limaeinia graminellay Eypocrea Bafnhusae^ Hypocrella luiulenta, Didymella Pandanij 
Asirosphaeriella hamhusella, Massariopsis suhstriataj Antkostomella graminella, A, bamhiisae-^ 
colad Paranthostomella haifibusella. — Boiryosphaerm inf lata C. and M. and Phymlospora 
xanthocephala B.,and,S, are belie¥ed. to 'be based upon immature stages o£ tbe same species^ 
and a form collected in Java, showing upon a dothidiaceous stroma yellow, peritheeium-like 
horns which have only unorganized cellular contents, is believed to be a later stage; it 
is made the typo of a new genus, Creomelanops, becoming C. xanthocephala (B. and B,) 
V. H.— Segregation of hyaline-spore d species oi Corallomyces Berk, and Curtis into Cor- 
allomycetella P. Henn, takes no account of diversity of imperfect spore forms on which 5 sec- 
tions of the genus can be based; ail can be distributed between Nectria and Leiendraea . — 
H&rpotrichia Schiedermayeriana var, CaldariorumP. Henn. is transferred to the Neetriaceae 
and a new genus, Xenonectria erected to receive it. CMagaea Sacc. based on Otth’s descrip- 
tion of iV ccina Hippocastani is fallacious, but forms have since been discovered conformingto 
the description; this name is retained and several forms hitherto regarded as sphaeriaceous 
are transferred to it, thus: Ch, rkodomela (Fr.) v. H. {Sphaeria rhodomela, Mdanomina sari* 
guinarium), and C/i. Eendersoniae (Fckl.) v. H. (Trematosphaena porphyrostomaj Cucnrbi-^ 
taria Eendersoniae), Brown-spored Nectrias parasitic in perithecia of other forms are seg- 
regated in a new genus, Weesea, of which W, Balansiae (Calonectria Balansiae) is the type, — 
Eypocrea equor um Yokl, and H. merdaria Fr. are not distinguishable from Anthostoma. 
Podospora Cesati and Bombardia Fr. are valid genera differing in characters of ascus and 
stroma. DelitscMa is rejected and its species variously distributed, the type becoming 
PhoTcys didyma. Sporormia differs from Scleropleella only in the separation of its mature 
ascospores into their constituent cells; confusion has arisen owing to the fact that the same 
species may develop on wood or on dung but grows more luxuriantly on the latter. Pleophrag- 
mia Fckl. is rejected and its 3 species transferred to Pleospora, Rhynchostoma cornigerwn 
Karst, conforms to the section EnioBordaria of Saccardo’s Anthostomella; the sub-genus is 
elevated to generic rank and species oi Anthostomella as well as P ar anthostomella unciniicola 
and F. valdiviana vSpeg. are transferred to it.-~The imperfect form of Didymella Pandani is 
Septoriopsis Pandani, — Pterydiospora Javanica has violet spores when ripe, — Cladosphaeria 
Sambuci-racemosae Otth is a small-spored form of Karsienula hirta (Fr.) v. H. — Ophiobolus 
consists at present of a mixture of dothidiaceous {Entodesmium) and sphaeriaceous (Leptos- 
pora) types; the genus Leptosporopsis is erected to receive the dothidiaceous forms with long 
spores, like Ophiobolus Rostrupii. Paranthostomella eryngiicola Speg. is distinct from An- 
ikosiomella^ but Ma-unma Nies. is rejected; A. rostrispora (Ger.) Sacc. is transferred to Eep- 
tameria foUicola (Sacc.) v. H. together with a number of other forms supposed to be 
Anthostomellas,— F. 


620. Hohnel, F. von. Fungi Imperfecti. Beitr^e zur Kenntnis derselben. [Contri- 
butions to a knowledge of Fungi Imperfecti.] Hedwigia 62: 56-89. 1921. [Continued from 


Hedwigia 60: 209. 1918.]— Ninety-five species or genera of imperfect fungi have been con- 
sidered before the present paper, in which Nos. 96-116 are discussed. The genera and species 
are as follows; Cryptodiscus placidioides Desm., Ast&romella Pass. & Thlun., Amphiciliella 



Eriohotryae Hohn. gen. & sp. nov., St^'asseria Bres. Sacc., Plagiorhahdus Shear, Cytospora 
Buxi Desm,, Phoma petiolarum Desm,, Phyllostictina EricaeEbtm,, Coleophoma Ertcae Hohn., 
Btilhum aureolum Sacc., Phyllosticta concentrica Sacc., Pazschkeella hrasiliensis Sydow, the 
dwarfed forms of Septoria Aceris (Lib.) Berk. Br., species of Septoria on maples, Eender- 
sonia fructigena Crataegi Alles., form genera of Lophodermellina, Beaderiella mirahilis Sydow, 
Xyloma caricinum Fries, Acarosporium Buk. & Vleug., Diaporthe and Phomopsis on European 
elms, form genera of Diaporthe, Phoma Samarorum Desm., and certain species of Phomop- 
sfs. — ^Pages 74-76 are devoted to forms of Septoria on maples in North America. — Bruce Fink, 


621, Klebahn, H. Der Piiz der Tomatenstengelkrankheit und seine Schlauchfrucht- 
form. [The fungus of tomato canker and its ascigerous form.] Zeitschr. Pfianzenkrankh. 
31: 1-16. 10 fig, 1921.— The fungus, generally referred to Ascochyta, showed after over- 
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wintering, besides its usual pycnidia, numbers of peiutliecia. Pure cultures, made with the 
ascospores, proved the relationship between the pycnidia and peri thecia; infection experi- 
ments with ascospores provided additional proof. Apparently the conidia! form resembles 
very closely Hollos^ Diplodina lycoperdci, if it is not actually identical with it. The perithecia 
may belong to Mycosphmrella ov Didymella, Owing to the presence of paraphyses, Klebahn 
places the fungus in the genus Didymella, though thus far this genus has not included patho- 
genic species. Provisionally the ascigerous form may be known as Didymella ly coper sici n. 
sp. The author concludes his treatise with a review of related Ascomycetes. But, in view 
of the fact that most of these apparently related fungi have not been successfully studied as 
to structure and development, a regrouping of them does not, in his opinion, seem possible at 
present. — H, T, Gussow, 

622. Laibach, F. Untersuchungen fiber einige Septoria-Arten tmd Ihre F^igkeit zur 
Bildimg hoherer Fruchtformen, I und II. [Septoria species in relation to higher fruiting 
forms.] Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 30 : 201-223. 12 fig, 1920.— -Several species of the genus 
Septoria Fries are chosen as subjects for research concerning the production of ascigerous 
forms. The relationship of 8. sorbi to a species of Mycoephaerella, discovered on overwintering 
leaves of Sorbus aucuparia^ is proved through infection experiments and pure cultures. In 
determining the Mycosphaerella the author finds it necessary to discuss the Septoria species 
occurring on Sorbus, He decides that Septoria sorbij S, hyalospora, and S, piricola are 3 
very closely related fungi which possess almost identical ascigerous forms. He prefers to 
regard them as distinct, and considers the ascigerous form of S, piricola Desm. as Mycosphae-- 
Telia sentina (Fuck.) Schroeter on pear leaves, of Septoria sorbi Lasch as Mycosphaerella aucu- 
pariae Lasch on Sorbus aucupariay and of Septoria hyalospora (Mont, et Ces.) Sacc. m My- 
cosphaerella topographica {Smc, edi Speg.) Lindau on Sorbus torminalis, Septoria scahiosicola 
(DC.) Desm. was also studied but an ascigerous form was not found. — H. T, Gussow, 

623. Pbtbonel, Beniamino. La forma as cofora dell Didio della quercia a Roma. [The 
ascigerous stage of the Oidium on oak at Rome.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 54: 5-10. 1921. — 
The author in November and in December found the perithecia of the Oidium on oak leaves in 
2 different localities in Rome. He attributes their development to the joint action of cold 
weather and low humidity, and to the necessity of better adaptation of the organism to these 
conditions. After a review of various related species, the conclusion is reached that the 
name of the organism is Oidium gemmipdrim (Ferraris) nob. {Oidium quercimm var. gerrmi- 
parum Ferr, in Ann. Mycol. 1909; 0. alpMtoide^ Griffon et Maublanc in Bull. Soc. Mycol. 
France, 1910). — A, Bonazzi, 

624. Rossi, Gino db. I lieviti apiculati nella fermentazione vinaria. [The yeasts of the 
group apiculatus and their rdle in the fermentation of wine.] Staz, Sper. Agrarie Ital. 53: 
233-297. .Photomicr, 1-S, fig, 1-8. 1920. — A contribution is presented on the physiology, 
morphology, and classification of this comprehensive group of organisms. The paper is di- 
vided into 5 chapters as follows: (1) Synthetic review of the collective species S'accMrowT/ces 
apiculatus; (2) description of 2 new species of Pseudosaccharomyces common on the grapes 
and in the musts of the region; (3) studies upon the influence of these organisms upon the path 
of the fermentation caused by Saccharomyces ellipsoideus; (4) experiments upon the use of 
Pseudosaccharomyces magnus in wine manufacture; (5) conclusions. An extensive list of the 
literature bearing on the subject is appended. Fift^^-five stock cultures isolated and studied 
are divided into the 2 following groups, which have the general characteristics indicated: 
(1) Pseudosaccharomyces apiculatus j a bottom yeast; cells single or in groups of two, 3.4-0 X 
1, 5-3.2 p, gram positive, containing glycogen and fat, non-spore forming, gelatin liquefying, 
limits of growth between 1-3.5 and 31-35 .5®G., thermal death point at 44-47 °C. The organism 
ferments glucose and leviilose, producing only 3. 15-4.55 per cent alcohol, while it fails to ferment 
maltose, lactose, and saccharose. (2) Pseudosaccharomyces magnus, a bottom yeast; cells 
grouped in chains of 3-4, each cell measuring 4.8-9 .6 X 2.7-4.8 yu. While the organism behaves 
somewhat similar to P. apiculatus, it does not liquefy gelatin and has a maximum growing 
temperature of 33-35°C. and a theimal death point of 49-50'^C,, and under the same conditions 
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as the foimer organism produces 8.30-9.15 per cent alcohol. Both organisms, when gro%vn 
together with NaccMrow?/c ellipsoideusy grow more rapidly than the latter at the start, but 
are overcome when the alcohol content of the fermenting mixture has reached the point of 
maximum endurance, '.after which S , ellipsoidens continues, the fermentation practically alone. 
Neither organism ' induce.s : a notice.able variation in the ' normal course of the fermentation by 
S. eZh’psoidcMS nor do they produce compounds which are deleterious to the taste of the 
wine. — A,: BonazzLy 

625. Weiss,. H. B. Diptera and ftmgL ■" Proc. BioL>Soc.. Washington [D. C.] 34: S5-SS. 
1921. “Attention is called to the relationship between certain Dipterous families, chiedy 
Mycetophilidae and Platypezidae, and the fleshy fungi, particularly the families Agaricaceae 
and Folyporaceae. Lists of the insects and the fungus hosts upon which they have been found 
are given.“/. C. ®man. 

LICHENS 

626. Bioret, G. Revue des travaux parus sur les lichens de 1910 i 1919. [Review of the 
published work on lichens from 1910 to 1919.] Eev, G4n. Bot. 33: 63-76, 146-160. 214-220, 
264-272, 328-336, 372-396. 1921. 

627. Moreaxt, P, ET Mme. [Moreau]. Les diflerentes formes de la symbiose lichen! que. 
Chezle Solorinasaccata Ach. etle Solorinacrocea Ach. [Different kinds of symbiosis among the 
lichens. The case of Solorina saccata Ach. and S. crocea Ach.] Rev. Gen. Bot. 33: Sl~87. 
FI. SS. 1921. Three degrees of symbiotic relation are reported between the fungus and 
alga in the case of Solorina saccata and 8. crocea. In the 1st case, that of the external 
cephalodia of S. saccata^ the alga, foreign to the lichen but accidentally brought in contact 
with it, brings about a defensive action on the part of the lichen. The alga becomes 
surrounded by the lichen and its progress is thus limited. In the 2nd case, that 
of the internal cephalodia of S. saccata, the alga is accepted within the tissues of the 
fungus, but not without certain limitations, as is evidenced by the frequent occurrence of 
dead algae. In the 3rd ease, that of the internal cephalodia of S. crocea, the alga is received 
into intimate relations with the lichen and reaches therefore a larger development. The alga 
in this case may form a secondary gonidiai layer below the usual gonidial layer of the lichen. 
The differences among these types are due to the degree of tolerance which occurs between 
the 2 organisms. — J. C, Gilman, 

628. Moxeey, George L. Some vacation lichens. Bryoiogist 24 : 24-25. 1921 .“The 
author gives a list of 31 species of lichens collected in the Topanga Canyon region, Southern 
California. Brief notes accompany the list, and there is a running account of the region 
and the general collection. — E. B. Chamberlain. 

629. Watson, W. [Rev. of: Smith, Annie Lorbain. A handbook of the British lichens. 
158 p., 90 fig. British Museum: 1921.] Jour. Botany 59: 180-182. 1921. 

630. ZscHACKE, H. Die mitteleuropaischea Vermcariaceen. III. [The Yerrucariaceae 
of central Europe III.] Hedwigia 62 : 90-154. 1921 .—This 3rd paper treats the. genus TkeU 
idium, A 5-lme diagnosis of the genus is followed by a long discussion of generic characters. 
Fifty-two species, 21 with immersed and 31 with semi-immersed perithecia, are treated, in- 
cluding keys, diagnoses, citations of exsiccatae and discussions of distribution, habitat and 
synonymy. Thelidium circumvallatum, T. weitinense, and T. austriacum are described as 
new. Several subspecies and forms are listed with short diagnoses; some of these are de- 
scribed as new. — Bruce Fink, 

MYXOMYGETES 

631. Elliott, W. T. Mycetozoa on the Midland Plateau. Jour. Botany 59: 193-196. 
1921. — The author lists 121 species and varieties of slime molds for Warwickshire, ^Yorcester- 
sbire, and Staffordshire.—^. H. Burnham. 
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^ PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY mSTORY 

Edward W. Berry, Editor 
(See. also in this issue Entries 460, 755) 

632, Anokymotjs. The microstructure of coal. Nature 107 : 282. 1921. — The present is 
an abstract of a paper by A. L. Booth, read at the autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. Microscopic examination is very useful in determining suitability of different coals. 
Commercial British coal is divided into 3 classes: (1) “Humic,’' composed of leaves, stems, 
and broken down woody tissue; (2) '"Spore," in which micro and megaspores predominate; 
(3) '‘Cannel." The humic-coals are suited for "steam-raising or town-gas" manufacture, 
spore-coals for producer gas, and cannel for direct-fired furnaces .-~0. A. Stevens, 

633. Anonymous. [Rev* of: Scott, D. H. Studies in fossil botany, Vol. I. Pterido- 
phyta. 3rd ed.y xxiii + 4S4 p,j 190 Ulus, A. andC. Black: London, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, 
Entry 2092).] Sci. Prog. [London] 16: 161-162. 1921. 

034. Berry, E. W. A Pseudocycas from British Columbia. Amer. Jour. Sci. 2: 183-186. 
Fig. 1-3. 1921, — ^A species of Pseudocycas is described from the Upper Cretaceous Dunvegan 
sandstone of British Columbia. — E, W, Berry. 

635. Berry, Edward W. Tertiary fossil plants from the Dominican Republic. Proe. 

U. S. Nation. Mus. 59: 117-127. PI. 31. 1921.— New species of Pisonia, PocaiteSf Inga^ 

Piihecolohiumy Sophordj SapinduSy Calyptn'anihes, Bucida, Melastomites, BumeUay and Guet- 
tardia are described from the Tertiary of the Dominican Republic. — E. W. Berry. 

636. Carpbntier, A. [Rev. of: Kidston, R,, and W. A. Lang, On old red sandstone 
plants showing structure from the Rhynie chert bed, Aberdeenshire. Part III. Asteroxylon 
Mackiei Kidston and Lang. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh 52: 643-680. PI. 1-37. 1920.] 
Rev. Gen. Bot. 33 : 77. 1921. 

637. CoLANi, M. ifitude sur les fiores tertiaries de quelques gisements de lignite de ITndo- 
chine et du Yunnan, [Study of the Tertiary floras of the lignite deposits of Indo-China and 
Yunnan.] Serv. G6bl, Indochine Bull. 8: 11-609. PL 1-30. 1920.— A detailed and mono- 
graphic study of the floras associated with the lignites of Yunnan, Tonkin, and Annam is 
reported. These come from 15 localities, which are fully described. Mostof them are of late 
Tertiary age resting unconformably upon schists or Triassic. Since so few Tertiary floras are 
known from the tropics the comparative data for exact age determinations are lacking. The 
oldest flora, that from Na-giao, is believed to be Eocene or Oligocene in age. Most of the 
floras, although they show slight differences probably due to age, are considered as Mio- 
Plioeene, and one, that from Tuyen-quang, appears to be Pliocene. All are considered to 
be pre-Pieistocene. Numerous new species are described and figured; these are critically 
discussed and carefully compared with related fossil and existing forms. The treatment is 
conservative throughout, many species being referred to the form genus Phyllites with their 
probable botanic affinity indicated, and several groups of closely related leaves are treated in 
a broad way, as for example the group of Quercus Belongtanense or the group of Dryophyllum 
yunnanse. The Tertiary floras of this region, like that associated with the ape man of Trinil, 
appear to show a derivation from the eastern Himalayan region, an elevated habitat in the 
Tertiary or a considerable climatic change in the lowlands. Oriental oaks and the ancestral 
oaks of the extinct genus Dryophyllum are the most prominent elements, and other forms 
represented include Libocedrus, Engelhardtia, Mijricay PisoniUj Pseudolmediay FicuSy numer- 
ous Lauraceae, Osmanthus, Polyalthia, etc. The work furnishes a permanent basis for future 
studies of tropical Tertiary floras and former geographic distribution. — E. W. Berry. 

838. CoLANi, M. Sur quelques Araucarioxylon indochine. [Upon several Araucarioaylons 
from lado-China.] Serv, G6ol. Indochine Bull. 6^: 1-17. PL 1-3. 1919. — Fragments of 
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Araucarioxylon from Indo Cliina are described together with traces of fungal and bacterial 
parasites contained in the silicified wood, of probably Rhaetic age.— E. IF. Berry,. 

639. CoiiANi, M. Snr qtielques vegetanx Paleozoiques, [Upon several Paleozoic plants.] 

■ Serv. G^ol. Indochine Bull, " 6^ : 1-21. PL 1-B. l9W,—Annularia?j ArthropUusff Lepido- 
dendron C., and various other doubtful objects from Y’unnan from a horizon believed to be 
.upper Devonian are recorded.— IF. 

■ ' . 640. GoiiANi, M.' -Sur un Dipterocarpoxylon annamense nov. sp.' du Tertaire supposd de 
rAnnam. [On a new species of Dipterocarpoxylon from the supposed Tertiary of ABnain.l 
Serv. G^oL Indochine Bull, 6®: 1-8, PI, 1-2, 1919 . — A petrified Dipterocarp from the sup- 
posed Tertiary of Annam is described.— B. W, Berry, 

641. Davies, D, Ecology of plants from the Westphalian and the lower part of the Staf- 
fordian Series of Clydach Vale and Gilfach Goch (East Glamorgan). [Abstracts.] Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist. 7: 144. 1921. — A generic record has been made of 45,000 plants taken from 
10 horizons of these regions. In any 1 horizon the generic proportion remains the same, but when 
horizons are taken vertically there is often a complete alteration of balance. Equisetales 
occur on 4 horizons, Filicales on 3, Pteridosperms on 3, Lycopodiales on 2, and Cordaitales on 
1, When Lycopodiales are dominant, Filicales and Pteridosperms are rare, and vice versa. 
It is thought that physical changes caused this alteration of balance of plants, [From 
author^s abstract of a paper read at a meeting of the Geological Society.]^ — E, H, Clum, 

642. [Deuce, G. C.] [Rev. of: Small, James. Origin and development of the Compositae 
(contd.). Reprint from New Phytoiogist 18; 1-35, 65-91, 129-176, 201-234. 1919 (see Bot. 
Absts. 3, Entries 1142, 1979; 5, Entry 720; 6, Entry 452).] Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British 
Isles Rept. 5: 614. 1919 [1920]. 

643. Edwards, W, N. Note on Parka decipiens, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 7: 442-444. 
PI, 12 j fig, lr-5, 1921. — Two specimens of Parka dccfpfens Fleming in the British Museum 
(Natural History) found in the lower Old Red Sandstone of Canterlandj Kincardineshire, 
support the view that Parka may have been stalked rather than an entirely independent or- 
ganism. Both of these specimens are stalked, and 1 shows the stalk attached to a stouter 
axis. As this one is smaller than any previously found, it is thought that Parka may have 
been attached only in its younger stages.— If. H. Clum, 

644. Edwards, W. N, On a small Bennettitalean flower from the Wealden of Sussex. 
Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 7; 440-442. PL 12, fig, 1-S, 1921,— A specimen in the British Mu- 
seum (Natural History) registered as - ‘Wealden, near Hastings, '^ consists of a whorl of bracts, 
thought to be sporophylls, radiating from a prominent central region. Little could be dis- 
cerned of the structure of the central region, but some microspores were obtained. The speci- 
men is thought to belong to the genus Willtamsomella, and the name Williamsoniella valdemu 
is proposed. — E, E, Clum, 

645. EIdwaeds], W. N, [Rev. of: Seward, A. C. A text book for students of botany and 
geology. Vol. IV. xvi -{- S4S p,, fig. 680-818, Cambridge, 1919.] New PhytoL 19 : 277-278. 
1920. 

646. F[yson], P. F. [Rev. of: Abber, Agnes. Water plants, a study of aquatic angio- 
sperms. xvi -f 4S6 p,, 171 fig, Cambridge Univ. Press: 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 374).] 
Jour. Indian Bot. 2: 155-156. 1921. 

647. Halle, T. G. Psilophyton (?) Hedei n. sp., probably a land-plant from the Silurian 
of Gothland, Svensk Bot. Tidskr. 14; 258-260. PL 1, 1920.— The author describes what 
appears to be a species of Psilophyton from an outcrop in Gothland of Silurian age and corre- 
lated with the Lower Ludlow of Britain. — E, IF. Berry, 
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■ 648, Kidston, B., and W. H* Lang. ■ On the old red' sandstone plants showing strnct^^^ 
from the Rhynie Chert bed, Aberdeenshire. Parts 4 and 5. [Abstraet.] Proc. Roy, Soc. 
Edinburgh 4P: 117-118. 1921. 

649. MacBbide, E. W. The method of evolution. Scientia 28 : 23-33. 1920, 

650. Mendiola, N. B. On the evolution of the corn ear. Philippine Agric. Rev, 13: 
112-114. PI, 1-4, 1920.— The author gives additional data, with illustrations, confirming 
Montgomery's theory that the ear of corn originated from the central spike of some tassel- 
like structure similar to the corn tassel. — B, D. Merrill, 

651. Morellet, Ltjcien and Jean. Nouvelle contribution a Fetude des Dasycladacees 
tertiaries. [New contribution to the study of the Tertiary Basycladaceae.] Compt. Rend, 
Sommaire Soc. Geol. France 10: 135-136. 1921. — Preliminary notice is given of a memoir on 
these algae which will be published in the Memoirs of the Society. — E, W, Berry, 

652. Petronisvics, Branislav. Lois de revolution des especes, des rameaux phy« 
letiques et des groupes. Rev. Gen. Sci. Pures et Appl. 32: 140-143, 1921. 

653. SCHTJCHERT, Charlbs. The evolution of primitive plants from the geologist's view- 
point. New Phytol. 19; 272-275. 1920. — In the course of favorable comment on Church's 
Thallasiophyta and the Subaerial Transmigration, the author points out that there was never 
a iiniversal ocean,' that the amount of water in the hydrosphere has increased during the 
geological ages, and that the ilrcheozoic oceans had far less salts and probably a different salt 
combination than the -ocean of today. [See also Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 2007.]— I. F, Lewis, 

654. Seward, A. C. The Cretaceous-Tertiary boundary in North America. [Rev. of: 
Lee, Willis, T., and F. H. Knowlton. Geology and paleontology of the Raton mesa and other 
regions in Colorado and New Mexico. U. S. Geol. Surv. Professional Paper 101.] Nature 
107; 2S2-283. 1921.— Conclusions are regarded as of great interest from a geological point of 
view. Both Vermejo and Raton formations are rich in fossil plants; the former is correlated 
with the Montana flora, the Raton is believed to be Eocene. It is unfortunate that little 
attempt is made to compare the plants with species other than American. The absence of 
conifers in Raton is interesting, but it is scarcely safe to assume the group was unrepresented 
in the contemporary vegetation of the district. — 0. A, Stevens, 

655. Seward, A, G. Plant evolution. [Rev. of: Scott, D. H. Studies in fossil botany. 
Srd ed, Vol. 1. Pteridophyta. Srd ed., xxiii -f 4^4 p, A. and C. Black: London, 1920 (see 
Bot. Absts, S, Entry 2092).] Nature 107: 197-198. 1921. 

656. Vaxjlx, R. de la, et P. Marty. Adjonctions k la filore fossile de Varennes. [Addi- 
tions to the fossil flora of Varennes.] Rev. Gdn. Bot. 33 : 238-243. PI, 4^* 1921. — Five species 
are added to the list of plants reported in the fossil flora of Varennes. They are: Salix cmerea, 
Ulmus ciliata^ Ahronia Bronniij Ruhus niacensis (R, caesius)j and Cotoneaster Boulayi; the 
last is new to fossil floras in general. Of these, the first 4 exist in the Tertiary flora of the vol- 
cano of Cantal, and all but Ahronia Bronnii are still found as part of the indigenous flora of 
Mont Dore, Cotoneaster Boulayi is Asiatic and Ahronia Bronnii North American. — C, 
Gilman, 
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(See also in this issue Entries 3S4, $97, 412, 414, 425,- 43S, 4$9, 444, 452, 599, 553, 575, 621, 
764,782, 783, 785,786,787, 788, 789, 848); 

PLANT DISEASE SURVEY (REPORTS OF DISEASE OGGURRENGE AND SEVERITY") 

: , 657. Weeth, E* Phaaaiogie tiad Pilanzenschutz, [Plieaoicgjr and plant protection*] 
Yeitsclir. Pfianzenkrankii. 31 : 81-89. 1921. — This is a discussion of the organization of a plant 
pathological service based upon the relationship between plant diseases and weather.— 
Giissow, 

THE HOST (RESISTANCE; SUSCEPTIBILITY; MORBID ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY) 

658. Ghifplot, J. Communications 6crites. [Written communications.] Bull. Soc. 
Path. Vdg, France 8 : 34-35. 1921, — It is reported that seeds of hollyhock taken from plants 
badly inf ected with Puccinia malvacearum were immersed in copper sulphate solution, 2 grams 
to 1 1. of water, for i hour; plants growm from these seeds were entirely free from the rust. This 
is given as evidence that the hollyhock may be grown without injury from the disease and also 
as contradicting the my coplasm theory. — C. L, Shear, 

659. DtrcoMET, Vital. Sur le Septoria antirrhini Desm. [Regarding Septoria antirrhini.] 
Bull. Soc. Path. V6g. France 8 : 33. 1921. — This fungus is reported as a weak parasite on snap- 
dragon (mufiier), especially on plants in somewhat abnormal condition, as during the past 
season, which followed a very mild winter and resulted in the plants assuming a somewhat 
biennial character with weakened shoots and foliage. — C. L, Shear, 

660. Foex, Et. Les relations entre la lepton^crosse et Tenroulement. [The relations 
between leptonecrosis and leaf roll.] Bull. Soc. Path. Vdg. France 8: 24-28. 1921. — A resume 
is presented of Quanjer^s observations on the potato diseases in France. A table is given 
showing the coordination between phloem necrosis and leaf roll as determined by Quanjer 
from the examination of stems from plants not seen by him. The few doubtful cases of iden- 
tification are considered due to the disease not having developed sufficiently to show leaf-roll 
symptoms. In 2 other cases true leaf-roll symptoms were probably not present. In reference 
to the accumulation of starch in plants not yet showing phloem necrosis, the author concludes 
that this tends to prove that it is not necessary that the vessels be obstructed in order to stop 
the transportation of carbohydrates, — C, L. Shear, 

661. Morettini, Alessandro. Aumento della resistenza alia carie del frumento Noe 
mediante selezione. [Selection as a means of increasing the resistance of wheat (var, Noe) 
to stinking smut.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 53 : 399-413. 1920. — In experiments on resistance 
and susceptibility of wheat to Tilletia tritici, the author used the following methods: Mass 
selection in the first few years of investigation followed by pure line selection in later years.. 
The variety (Noe) used was extremely susceptible. Infection of seeds was accomplished by? 
moistening them with 1 per cent gum-arabic solutions and thorough dusting with spores. The** 
results of the last 3 jesbrs of selection were as follows: 
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PEK CEim OP HEADS 


Sound 


Infected 


Partially 

infected 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Selected plants 
Check plants. , . 
Difference. 

Selected plants 
Check plants. . . 
Difference. 

Selected plants 
Check plants. , . 
Difference. 


71.13 


27.21 


1.66 

0.00 

1.66 


50.55 


49.25 


20.58 


22.04 


50.68 


37.10 


12.78 

1.44 

11.34 


22.72 


76.84 


27.96 


39.74 


42.73 


33.61 


23.66 

3.64 

20.02 


9.90 


86.46 


43.73 


23.71 


It is concluded that systematic selection increases resistance to stinking smut, even in very 
susceptible varieties, and may prove valuable in practical application.— A. Bonazzi, 

662. Parde, M. Communications. Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 8: 14. 1921. — la a letter 
to Et. Foex the writer states that Quercus cerris is very resistant to powdery mildew, Oidium, 
which is so serious on most native species. — C. L. Shear. 

663. Pritchard, Fred J., and W. S. Porte, Relation of horse nettle (Solanum carolinense) 
to leafspot of tomato (Septoria lycopersici). Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 501-505, PL 95-99. 1921. — 
Experimental data are presented to establish the identity of a leafspot disease of nettle with 
the leafspot disease of tomato. — D, Reddick. 

664. Smith, Erwin F. Effect of crowngall inoculations on Bryophyllum. Jour. Agric. 
Res. 21: 593-597. PL 101-110. 1921. — The effect of Bacterium tumefaciens on Bryophyllum 
calycinum is like that on tobacco, geranium, etc. The paper controverts the report of M. 
Levine (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1315) that the shoots found in leafy crowngalls originate from 
the tumor tissue, and that the organism has no stimulating effect on the formation of shoots, 
but rather an inhibiting effect. — D. Reddick. 

665. Weis, F., og K. A. Bondorpe. Kemisk-biologisk undersofelse af skovjord under 
overemaerede graner i lyngby skov. [Investigations relative to the cause of the hypertrophy of 
Picea.] Forst. Forsogsv. Danmark 5 : 343-352. 1921. — ^These researches, which are the 
continuation of previous work, deal with the cause of hypertrophy observed on Picea exceha. 
Chemical analyses of the soil in which these plants were growing indicate a high nitrogen 
content in proportion to mineral elements. The author believes that the cause of the hyper- 
trophy will be found to lie in this unbalanced condition of soil elements. It is found that the 
nitrogen in these soils, which are for the most part very acid, is quickly changed under favor- 
able conditions to the nitric form. This change seems to be due to microorganisms since it 
does not occur in sterile soil. None of the common nitrifying bacteria have been isolated, 
but it is possible that in the forest soils, rich in humus and having a high acid content, other 
organisms may be instrumental in bringing about nitrification. [Abstract through Kohler, 
Rev. G4n. Bot, 33: 397. 1921.]— C. W. Bennett. 

666. Weiss, Freeman> and R. B. Harvey. Catalase, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
growth of the potato wart disease. Jour, Agric. Res. 21: 589-592. 1921. — The overgrowths 
of Solanum tuberosum caused by Chrys'ophlyctis endobiotica were compared with healthy tissue. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration of the overgrowths is represented by Ph6 and of the healthy 
tissue by Ph 6.49. — Catalase activity is much greater in the overgrowth tissue, the values 
being represented by 17.9 cc. of O 2 for diseased tissue and 7.8 cc. for healthy tissue. Catalase 
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activity is strongly correlated with growth notwithstanding the higher acidity of the prolif- 
eration. ■Differences in acidity of the varieties of potatoes are not associated with immunity 
to wart disease.—D. ^ 

THE PATHOGBNE (BIOLOGY; INFECTION PHENOMENA; DISPERSAL) / ■ ; ' 

: 667. Mains, E. B., and H. S. Jackson. Two strains of Pnccinia triticina in the United 
States. [Abstract.] Phytopathology il; 40. 1921. 

668. Melchebs, L. E. Ecologic and physiologic notes on corn smut, Ustilago zeae. [Ab- 
stract.] Phytopathology 11: 32. 1921. 

669. Reddy, Chas. H. Experiments with Stewart’s disease of dent, fimt,and sweet corn. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology II: 31. 1921. 

670. Thompson, Noel F. The effect of certain chemicals especially copper sulfate and 
sodium chloride on the germination of hunt spores. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11 : 37-38, 
1921. 

671. Wbbek, G. F. Studies on com rust, [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 31. 1921. 

672. Yodno, H. C., and C, W. Bennett. Studies in parasitism in the Fusarium group. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 56. 1921. 
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673. Bethel, Ellsw^orth, and Gilbert B. Posey. Investigations to determine the iden- 
tity of a Cronartium on Rihes in California. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 46. 1921. 

674. Broadbent, W. H. Report of the barberry and the black rust of wheat survey in 
southwest Wales. Jour. Ministry Agric. Great Britain 28: 117-123. 1 fig, 1921 . — A popular 
account is given of the occurrence of black stem rust (Puccinia graminis) in Wales and the 
relation of the outbreak to barberry bushes (Berberis vulgaris), — G. H, Coons, 


675. CoLizzA, CoRRADO. Sopra uua malattia porco nota del Giaggiolo prodotta da Sep- 
toria Iridis Massal. [Studies on a little-known disease of Iris caused by Septoria Iridis Massal.] 
Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 53 : 494-504, PI. 4^ fig, 1-2, 1920. — The author describes a disease 
of Iris fiorentina and Iris germanica which affects the leaves and flower stalk, invading the 
parenchymatous tissue but not the fibro- vascular bundles. Under special conditions necrosis 
due to secondary bacterial infection may set. in. The origin is described and apparently is 


identical with Septoria iridis. No injury to the epidermis is necessary for infection to take 
place, the parasite gaining entrance by way of the stomatal apertures. Drainage and fertili- 
zation of the soil together with preventive sprays are suggested as control measures. — A, 
Bonazzi, 

676. Cook, Mel. T. Blossom blight of the peach. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 
43. 1921. 

677. Dickson, James G., Helen Johann, and Grace Wineland. Second progress re- 
port on Fusarium blight (scab) of wheat. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11; 35. 1921. 

678. Garb, M^d^ric. Sur le d6p6rissement des noyers dans quelques regions de la France. 
[The destruction of walnuts in some parts of France.] Bull. Soc. Path, V6g. France 8: 41-44. 
1921 . — ^Two root rots are described, the 1st attributed to Armillaria mellea and the 2nd of unknown 
cause, the latter producing an effect somewhat similar to that of the 1st and sometimes con- 
fused with it, but characterized by gummosis and other distinct symptoms,— (7. L. Shear, 
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679. Gakbner, Max W., and James. B, Ivenduics:. Bacterial spot of tomato. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11: 55. 1921. 

,, 'bSO. Geheetsen, F. ;C. Die Bakteriea der Coli-Aerogenes-Gruppe als Erreger, von' Pfian- 
zenkranklieiteii. (Bacteria of the Coli-aerogenes group as the cause of plant diseases.] Zeit- 
schr. Pfianzenkrankh. 30 : 223-227. 1920, — Investigations of Wakker’s disease of hyacinths 
revealed that, besides Bacterium hyacinthi, in some cases another specific bacterium occurred. 
The latter was grown in pure culture and used in inoculating a number of bulbs of Hyacmthus 
orientaUs, After 40-60 days, in nearly all cases, 1 or more bulb scales had become infected. 
This bacterium was shown to be the cause of a disease in H. orientalis and Galtonia candicans, 
when introduced into the tissues through a wound. The bacterium was studied according 
to the schedule of the Society of American Bacteriologists, receiving the classification number 
222,111.301. The author regards the bacterium as of the colon bacillus group which, however, 
has lost its power of gas production in passing through the plant. — H, T, Giissow. 

681. Gtlssow, H. T. Correspondence ecrite. [A letter to Et. Foes on rose canker.] Bull. 
Soc. Path. V4g. France 8: 30. 1921.— The writer states that Sorauer, Wulfi, Foex, and himself 
are all wrong in attributing the rose canker of Europe and Canada to frost or Comothyrium. 
He believes after further study that it is due to Bacterium tumefaciens . — C. L. Shear, 

682. Himmelbaur, W. Heterosporium gracile (Wallroth) Saccardo auf IrisbISttern. 
[Hetersporium gracile (Wallroth) Saccardo on Iris leaves.] Zeitschr. Landw. Versuchsw. 
Deutsch Osterreich 23: 131-141. 7 fig. 1920.— A disease of iris leaves due to Heterosporium 
gracile is described. A description of the fungus, its life history, and mode of entrance into 
the host are given. The fungus is considered as only weakly parasitic, and is able to cause 
serious injury only on plants so closely placed as to prevent proper air circulation, and then 
only in wet seasons. Microchemical reactions of the diseased parts and of the fungous my- 
celium are given. The placing of plants far enough apart to allow proper circulation of air is 
recommended. — JohnW.Roherfs. 

683. Jan CHEN, Erwin. Der Kartoffelschorf. [Potato scab.] Oesterreich. Zeitschr. 
Kartoff elbau 1^ : 11-12 ; 1^ : 14. 1921 . — ^Three kinds of potato scab from the standpoint of symp- 
toms are distinguished, — shallow scab, deep scab, and knobby scab; etiologically there are 
Actinomyces and Spongospora scabs. Following Wolienweber the different manifestations 
of Actinomyces scab are attributed to different species: Thus Actinomyces incanescens Wr. 
causes deep scab; A. tricolor Wr., shallow scab; A. intermedius (Kriig.) Wr. and A.nigrificans 
(Kriig.) Wr. produce shallow scab on potatoes and girdle scab of beets; A. serugineus Wr. 
causes knobby scab of potatoes; A, xanthostroma Wr. and A. alhus (R, D.) Gasp, with its 
varieties ochroleucus (Neuk.) Wr. and cretaceus (Kriig.) Wr. produce girdle scab on beets, 
but may also attack potatoes. Scab of other root vegetables is caused by one or more of the 
species named. — Typically, knobby scab results from attack of Spongospora subterranea; 
the disease is also known as powdery or spongy scab. Spongospora and Flasmodiophora are 
referrred to the Chytridiales. The relation of soil type, moisture, and reaction to the develop- 
ment of different kinds of scab is discussed. Where potato fields are generally scab-infested 
the use of resistant varieties is recommended as the best means of control. Some varieties 
are both immune to wart and resistant to scab. — F. Wefss. 

684. Jan CHEN, Erwin. Die Durrfleckenkrankheit der Kartoffeln. [The dry-leaf-spot 
of potatoes.] Oesterreich. Zeitschr. Kartoffelbau V: 24. 1921. — Distinctive characteristics 
of leaf blight of potatoes caused by Macrosporium solani and control measures for same are 
given; this disease is becoming of economic importance throughout central Europe. — F, Weiss. 

685. Johnson, A. G., and R. W. Letteel. The nematode disease of cereals. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology XI : 41. 1921, 

686- McKinney, H. H. The so-called take-all disease of wheat. [Abstract.] Phyto- 
pathology 11: 37. 1921* 
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687. Melhus, I. E, 
54. 1921. 

: Bremia on hothouse lettuce. ■[Abstract.] 

Phytopathology 11: 


■ , 6S8. MiIige., Emile. HotejrelimiB^ sut ies principales maladies cryptogamiques oB- 
servees an Maroc., , [Prelimiaary'iiote on tlie principal fungus diseases of Morocco.] Biiil. 
Soc. Path. V6g. France S: 37-40. 1921.- — 'A brief list, with notes, is presented of the common 
parasites of the principal farm crops. — C, L, Shear. 

j389. Millahd, W. A. Common scab of potatoes. Jour, Ministry Agric. Great Britain 
28: 49-53. ^ fig. 1921.— Experiments, details as yet unpublished, show that scab in England, 
as in America, is caused by Actinomyces scabies. Planting diseased ‘%eed” has prodiieed only 
a very slight increase in scab. Control has been obtained by plowing under green crops.— 
C. IF. Bennett. ; 

690. Molliaro, M. Lagalle de FAtilax minor Hartig. [The gall of Aulax minor Har tig.] 
Poev. G6n, Bot. 33 : 273-294. FI. fig. 1-9. 1921.— The 2 types of galls caused by Atdax 
minor on Papaver rhaeas are described and their method of development traced. The galls 
differ from those produced on Papaver duhium by Aulax papaveris. — I. C. Gilman. 

691. Poole, R. F. Recent studies on bactedosis of celery. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11:55. 1921. 

692. Richards, B. L. A dry rot of sugar-beet caused by Corticium vagum. [Abstract.] 
Phytopathology 11 : 48. 1921. 

693. Rivera, Vincenzo. Sopra P azione del Femes fulvus (Scop.) Fries sul mandorlo. 
[The action of Femes fulvus (Scop.) Fries upon Amygdalus.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Itai. 54: 
114-118. 1921. — The fungus appears to be a true parasite capable of growing for several 
years in the host without showing a tendency to form fruiting bodies, but capable instead of 
forming in the cambium layer a thick, tough mycelial mat. A general, premature ageing and 
a shortening of the internodes in the new branches are the first signs of the disease. It is 
only when the tree is in the final stages of alteration that the parasite gives rise to fruiting 
bodies. This form of the disease, which is apparently transmitted by pruning implements 
and which the author characterizes as the ^^biologic^’ form, is to be distinguished from the 
‘‘chemico-biologic” form, which is responsible for the death within a short time from planting 
of large numbers of replacement plantings. The latter form of the disease, characterized by 
a complete lack of mycelial development either in the roots or branches, should be ascribed to 
an intoxication by some product arising from the final decomposition of the remains of the old 
infected tree under the saprophytic action of Pomes fulvus. Sterilization of pruning imple- 
ments is recommended as the only rational measure for combatting the disease that in some 
regions is very destructive. — A, Bonazzi. 

694. Rosen, H. R, A bacterial root and stalk rot of field com. [Abstract.] Phytopath- 
ology 11: 32-33. 1921. 

695. Salmon, E, S, Hop-* ‘mould’’ and its control, I. Jour. Ministry Agric, Great 
Britain 28: 150-157. 10 fig, 1921. — Mildew, Spkaeroiheca humuli, is reported as destructive 
to the leaf, * ^biirr/’ and hop-cone of the hop plant. Dusting with flowers of sulphur, cleaning 
away trash, and removing infected parts from the vines are discussed as control measures. — 
C. IF. Bennett. 

696. Spierbnbtjrg, Dina. Een onbekende ziekte in de iepen. [An unknown disease of elm.] 
Tijdschr. Piantenz. 27 : 53-60. PI. S. 192L— This disease, v/hich was seen in various parts of 
Netherland for the 1st time during the year 1920 and which seems to be becoming of very 
great importance, manifests itself by a more or less rapid wilting and dying of the tops of the 
trees or of single branches, while the whole tree takes on a sickly appearance as if it were suffer- 
ing from lack of food and water. The branches and stem in cross section show small dark 
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spots in tlie rings adjoining the bark. In some cases they are found in the last 2 or 3 rings and 
it is supposed that the 1st infections must have taken place as early as 1917. The coloring 
matter from these spots seems to pass into the other portions of the rings so that ah of the 
rings ha%dng dark spots are somewhat darker. The same symptoms are to be seen also in the 
lower portion of the stem and even in the roots. Cultures from discolored portions of the wood 
have yielded a number of fungi; the work on etiology is to be continued.~D. Atanasoff. 

697. Stevens, F. L. Helminthosporium and wheat foot-rot. [Abstract.] Phytopath- 
ology il: 37." '1921. • 

698. Tisbale, W. H., and J. Mitchell Jenkins. Rice straight head and its control. 
[Abstract.] Phj’-topathology 11: 42-43. 1921. 

699. Uphof, J. C. Th. Eine nene Krankheit von Cephalanthns occidentalis L. [A new 
disease of C. occidentalis L.] Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 31: 100-108. 1 fig, 1921. — The 
author describes a disease of Cephalanthus occddentalis from southeastern Missouri, U. S. A., 
which is believed to be a mosaic disease. Of 24 inoculations with juice from an affected plant 
18 proved successful. Leaves, petioles, shoots, and roots may show effects of the attack. It 
is suspected that the disease is carried in the soil, the! ‘virus’^ from infected roots being spread 
through the soil, principally by flooding. — JT. T, Gussow. 

700. Valle ATT, W. D. Wildfire and angular leaf-spot of tobacco. Kentucky Agric. Ext. 
Circ. 89. Id p., Ulus. 1921. — The author reports the severe outbreak of wildfire (Bacterium 
tabacuvi, and angular leaf-spot (Bacterium angulatum) oi tobacco in Kentucky in 1920. A 
description of the diseases is given with the results of inoculation experiments in which it was 
shown that infection takes place primarily through the under side of the leaf. Preventive 
measures are discussed. Bagging seed heads is suggested as a means of control through pre- 
venting seed-pod infection; selection of seed from apparently disease-free fields is not consid- 
ered a sure means of securing disease-free seed as numerous seed beds were affected in 1920 
though the diseases were not present in 1919 to a noticeable degree. — W, D. Valleau, 

701. Walkeb, j. C. The occurrence of dodder on onions. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 
11: 53. 1921. 

ERADICATION AND CONTROL MEASURES 

702. Beach, F. H. Resxilts of apple blotch control in southern Ohio. Trans. Indiana 
Hort. Soc. 1919: 63-72. 4 fig* 1920. — The importance and distribution of blotch (Phyllosticta 
solitaria) in Ohio is given. The unsatisfactory control secured by a Bordeaux spray at in- 
tervals of 3, 6, and 9 weeks after petal fall in 1918 led to the trial of a 2-, 4-, 6-, and 10-week 
(after petal fall) program in 3 orchards in 1919. A 3-5-50 Bordeaux was used on the varieties 
Ben Davis and^Smith . Cider. Data are presented which show that an excellent control of 
blotch was obtained. It is concluded that the 2-, 4-, and 6-weeJs: schedule is far superior to 
the 3-, 6-, and 9-week schedule. The importance of the earlier application of the 1st spray is 
emphasized. In a 4th orchard, the relative [importance of the 2- and 4- week applications was 
demonstrated. An account is given of the method of handling the spray gun in order to secure 
thorough coating of the fruit, foliage, and twigs. It was found that the upper side of the fruit 
in the top of a tree was commonly left unprotected. Recommendations for blotch control 
include, in addition to the spray program, dormant pruning to open up dense portions of the 
tree and to eliminate dead and cankered wood, and spring application of nitrate of soda 
fertilizers. — Max W, Gardner, 

703. Bernatsky, J. Perozid sowie Kupfervitriol gegen Oidium, [Perozid and copper 
sulphate versus Oidium,] Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 31: 94-96. 1921. — The author reports 
excellent results from the use of ^ 'perozid'^ against Oidium of pumpkins. He emphasizes 
that his experiments have no reference to the dreaded Plasmopara cuhensis, only to Oidium, 
He employed sulphur dust, 1 per cent copper sulphate, and ^ ^perozid” (2 per cent) 3 times 
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during the summer. All 3 substances produced, the desired effect, but the 2 liquids were su- 
perior to the dust. :No difference was noticeable between copper sulphate and ^^perozid’^ 
spray .—H. ' T. Gilssoio, 

, 704. Blodgett, F . M., and Karl Fernow, Testing seed potatoes ior mosaic and leaf-roll* 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 58-69. 1921. 

, 706. Erwin, A.' T. Control of downy mildew of lettuce, Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci* 
17: 161-168. 1920 [1921].— Twenty-seven varieties of lettuce representing the iooseieaf cos 
and head types were found to be susceptible to lettuce mildew, Bremia laciucae. Attack was 
found to be most severe in the seedling stage, especially during the ‘^unfolding of the cotyle- 
dons and the expanding of the first true leaf. If the plants can be kept free from mildew until 
they are half grown, the disease is of comparatively little importance/^ Several species of 
wild lettuce under observation were readily infected by cultures obtained from cultivated 
lettuce, and conversely the mildew of the wild lettuce grew readily on the cultivated varieties, 
showing the necessity of destroying wild lettuce in the vicinity of the greenhouses. Drenching 
the soil with formaldehyde solution (7 pints of formaldehyde to 100 gallons of water), applied 
at the rate of 1 gallon per square foot, did not control the disease. .Bordeaux mixture of 2: 2 : 50 
strength sprayed on the seedlings just before the true leaves appear and a 2Ed spraying 1 or 
2 days before transplanting will readily control lettuce mildew. — H» A. Jones, 

706. Fromme, F. D., and S. A. Wingard. Treatment of tobacco seed and suggested 
program for control of wildfire and angular-spot. [Abstract,] Phytopathology 11: 48-49. 
1921. 

707. Keitt, G. W. Second progress report on apple scab and its control in Wisconsin. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 43-44. 1921. 

708. Kock, Gustav. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Kartoffelkrautfaule und die 
Moglichkeiten der Bekampfung dieser Krankheit. [The agricultural importance of potato late 
blight and the possibility of controlling this disease.] Oesterreich. Zeitschr. Kartoffelbau 
P: 20; 1®: 23. 1921. — popular description is presented of late blight disease of potatoes, 
including control measures. A copper chloride4ime, proprietary preparation known as 
^^Bosna-Pasta,'^ is recommended as being equal to 1 per cent Bordeaux and as eliminating the 
necessity of filtering or adjusting the reaction of the mixture. — F, 

709. Krout, Webster S. Treatment of celery seed for the control of Septoria blight. 
Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 369-372. 1921. — Mycelium and spores of Septoria ajni on or in the seeds 
of celery [Apium graveole7is] are either dead or very low in vitality at the end of 2 years and 
both are dead at the end of 3 years, -whereas the seeds are viable for 4 years or more. — The 
thermal death point (30 minutes) of the spores in tubes is between 38"^ and 40°C., that of my- 
celium in tubes about 45°; and that of seeds, 1 or 2 years old, is between 50° and 55°. Pre- 
ferred temperature for treatment is 48 or 49^0. for 30 minutes. — D. Reddick, 

710. Martin, William H. Inoculated vs. uninoculated sulfur for the control of common 
scab of potato. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 58. 1921. 

711. Melhus, I. E. Cooperative potato seed treatment experiments (Committee Report). 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 59-60. 1921. 

712. Melhus, I. E., J. C, Gilman, and J. B. Kendrick. The fungicidal action of formal- 
dehyde. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 59, 3SS-397, jig, 6, 1920.~The studies reported 
in this bulletin deal with the toxic action of formaldehyde and other surface disinfectants 
as manifested in potato seed treatment. The organisms used were Aetinotnyces scabies and 
Ehizoctonia solani. Surface disinfection with formaldehyde for the control of scab was more 
complete at 20 °C. than at lower temperatures. Formaldehyde at 48-50°C. for short periods 
of time was as toxic as mercuric chloride and formaldehyde of the standard formulae. Cover- 
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mg, after treatment withTiot formaideii 5 ’’de (50®C.), facilitates disinfection. Increasing the 
concentration increases the toxicity of this chemical to both scab and scurf. Surface 
disinfection is seldom complete, which introduces a variable factor into field treatment 
experiments. The extent of soil infestation is best measured in clean, treated seed. 
Untreated, clean seed in 1919 carried to the field a sufiicient number of Rhizoctonia 
sclerotia to cause 6 per cent infection on the progeny. All of the methods of seed treatment 
reduced the percentage of infection over that of the checks, showing that seed treatment is 
worth while from a practical standpoint. It was found that the germination of seed tubers 
was injured with mercuric chloride 1-500 and formaldehyde X-120, when the temperature was 
raised above 55®C. for more than 5 minutes. Xo injury was induced by formaldehyde 1-120 
at 50®C, for 2| minutes followed by covering for 1 hour. Laboratory methods were devised 
by means of which the value of a given seed treatment can be predicted without the necessity 
of held trials. The laboratory methods were confirmed in the field trials. The data obtained 
suggest that formaldehyde solutions used changed strength only slightly on being exposed 
at room temperature in an open container for 26 days. Dilute solutions of formaldehyde 
heated to 50®C. and held at this temperature from 5-60 minutes showed no appreciable change 
in concentration. The concentration of formaldehyde solutions is somewhat lowered when 
potatoes are treated at 48-"50®C. The loss in concentration was greater when steam -was used 
as a source of heat than when employing a heater. The greater loss is probably due to the 
condensation of the steam in the solution. — J, C. Gilman, 

713. Pantanblli, E. Azione fungicida e fisiologica degli anticrittogamici. [Fungicidal 
and physiological action of anti-cryptogamic compounds.] Mem. R. Staz. Pat. Veg. Roma 
1920; 1-54. 1920. — The paper is divided into 2 parts, the 1st dealing with the action of the 
anti-cryptogamic agents on the fungous parasites, the 2nd with the action upon the host plants. 
The action of Bordeaux mixture, calcium polysulphides (lime-sulphur), barium polysulphides, 
soap-silver mixtures, and copper oxychloride (^^Cafiaro paste”) was studied upon Plasmopara 
viticola, Oidium leucoconium, Fusarium nivexim, and Botrytis cinerea. The various functions 
of the mixtures were studied by 2 different methods. The toxic action was investigated by 
spraying the substances on glass slides; after drying these were sprayed with a suspension of 
conidia in 5 per cent saccharose. The antiseptic action, on the other hand, was studied by 
replacing the nutritive fluids, in which the spores had germinated, first with water and this 
in turn with the substance under investigation, the operations being carried out under the 
microscope. The results of the treatment based upon the viability of the spores were as- 
certained by staining with non- vital stains (of the aniline blue type), by plasmolysis reactions, 
and by swelling, by increase in granulation and other visible manifestations, and by germina- 
tions in a moist chamber after removal of the fungicidal substance. Sugar, as well as glycerine 
and mannite, when used as a suspension medium was found to increase the antiseptic proper- 
ties of the dry films of material studied; this the author attributes to the solvent action. 
The principal results of the 1st part of the investigation lie in the demonstration of the fact 
that the salts of heavy metals possess a strong antiseptic power, while when once dried, 
the polysulphides under these same conditions failed to inhibit germination of the spores. 
Silver salts are the most active, followed by those of copper. The fungicidal power of the 
mixtures follows a different order, the polysulphides being sometimes far more effective than 
the others. As preventive agents copper sprays are efficient for long periods, since the hy- 
droxide of the metal is slowly acted upon by CO 2 and rendered less basic and more soluble. 
Bordeaux mixture prepared by the commonly accepted foxmulae is acid although it will turn 
litmus blue. Soap-silver mixtures are also of value in preventive treatments since the silver 
carbonate, formed by a reaction similar to the reactions with copper, is distinctly soluble. 
The oxidation of the polysulphides is enhanced by the alkaline reaction of the mixtures so 
that under atmospheric conditions the dry crust on the sprayed leaves is made up of the 
following components: calcium carbonate, elementary sulphur, thiosulphates, sulphides, 
and sulphates. Even though sulphur may be slowly oxidized to sulphur di- and trioxides 
these products are not necessarily toxic at the low concentrations resulting. Barium poiysul- 
phides are always more effective than the corresponding calcium mixtures.— The 2nd part 
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of the paper deals with the action of the sprays upon the host plant. After washing the 
treated leaves of P itis with HCl, to remove adhering substances, they w^ere found to have 
absorbed detectable quantities of copper, calcium sulphate, and thiosulphate radicles. Cop- 
per w^as found to be immobile in the leaf while the calcium tended to migrate to the petiole. 
Copper sprays increased the turgidity of the cells while the osmotic pressure and molecular 
concentration of the cell sap (measured by cryoscopic methods) were not materially changed. 
Leaves treated wdth poiysulphides or left untreated contained less protein nitrogen and in- 
soluble phosphorus compounds than leaves treated with copper sprays, whereas they contained 
greater quantities of soluble nitrogenous compounds. All spraying materials favored the 
condensation of sugars into starch and the accumulation of the latter, but Bordeaux mixture 
was particularly beneficial. In general a parallelism was observed between induced physi- 
ological variations in the host ceil and the anti-cryptogamie effect of the spray, to the extent 
that the more efficient chemicals were those which also produced the greater stimulation of 
the host. — A. Bonazzi. 

714. Price, W. A. Bees and their relation to arsenical sprays at blossoming time. Purdue 
Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull, 247. 15 p\, fig. 1-7. 1920. — Bees were found to work freely on 
sprayed fruit trees and dead bees were found in abundance. Tests showed that a very small 
amount of arsenic (less than 0.0000005 gram AsxOa) is a fatal dose for a bee. Bees caged on a 
tree sprayed when in full bloom with a spray of the formula 1 gallon lime sulphur + 1 pound 
lead arsenate to 50 gallons of water showed a mortality of 69 per cent. Bees caged on a tree 
dusted when in full bloom with 85 per cent flowers of sulphur -r 15 per cent lead arsenate 
showed a mortality of 46 per cent. Chemical analyses of the dead bees showed the presence 
of arsenic. Bees caged on a check tree showed only 19 per cent mortality and no test for 
arsenic. — Max W, Gardner. 

715. ScHAFPNiT, E. Eiweisserdalkaliverbindungen als Zusatzstoffe fiir Bekibnpftmgs- 
mittel zur Erhbhung des Haftvermdgens. [Albumen-alkaline-earth combinations added to 
spray solutions to increase adhesion.] Zeitschr. Pfianzenkrankh. 31 : 19-22. 1921. — The author 
discusses the r61e of alkaline-earth-metal compounds with certain colloidal substances of the 
group of albuminoid bodies, such as albumens, globulins, etc. Casein-lime combinations 
have proved of excellent value in increasing the adhesion of spray substances. — H. T. Gtissow. 

716. Smith, G. M., ani> G. N. .Hopper. Three methods of controlling the root, stalk, and 

ear rots of corn. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 34. 1921. 

717. Toeaas, a. G. Seed certification makes great progress. Potato Mag. 3^^: 9-11, 25. 
1921. — The paper includes h tabular summary of rules and conditions regarding potato seed 
certification in North America in 1920. Plans for yield tests are described . — Donald Folsom. 

718. Vallbau, W. D. Selection of disease-free seed and seed treatments as a possible 
means of control of corn root rot, [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11: 35. 1921. 

719. Weimer, J. L. Reduction in the strength of the mercuric chlorid solution used for 
disinfecting sweet potatoes. Jour. Agric. Pes. 21 : 575-587. 1921 . — A bushel of sweet potatoes 
{Ipomoea) submerged in 135 1. of mercuric chloride, 1 to 1000, for 5 minutes in the manner of 
common agricultural practice reduces the strength of the solution about 1 per cent. This 
decrease in strength is attributable to the potatoes themselves, to the dirt and fibrous roots 
adhering, and to the containers of the potatoes and of the solution. — Washed s'weet potatoes 
and Irish potatoes (Solanum) remove substantially the same amount of mercuric chloride 
from solution. — ^A solution may be kept near its original strength by adding 11 to 14 gm. of 
mercuric chloride and water to make up original volume, after treatment of each 10 bushels.*— 
D. Reddick. 
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720. AxNONYmous. Export of Buchu leaves. Pharm. Jour. 106: 459. 1921.— Exports 
decreased from 204,271 pounds, the average for 1910-1914 inclusive, to 130,161 pounds, the 
average for 1915—1919 inclusive. In 1909 the Cape Town average price per pound was 8 pencej 
in 1919, 5 shillings. In 1920 the best grade reached 11 shillings per pound. ^ The world demand 
for Buchu leaves and oil is increasing and marked interest is being taken in the cultivation of 
the plant. Extensive experiments on a commercial scale are being carried on at the ational 
Botanic Gardens in Kirstenbosch. — E, N, Gather coal, 

721. Anonymous. Kote. Nature 106: 321. 1920.— Reference is made to an article by 
Willmot and Robertson in the Lancet for Oct. 23, regarding an outbreak of Senecio poisoning 
in South Africa in 1918. This, which is probably the first instance in man, was traced to 
toxic seeds of Senecio ilicifolius and >8. Eurchelli in wheat. Similar diseases have long been 
known in farm animals, and 2 toxic alkaloids, senecifoline and senecifoldine were isolated by 
H. E. Watt in 1911 from S. latifolius. This raises the question of the possible occurrence of 
the disease in Europe from S. jacohcea, which causes disease in sheep in Nova Scotia. Careful 
cleaning of wheat before milling probably makes risk negligible. 0, A, Stevens, 

722. BaudyS, E. Die Sporen der Getreidebrandpiize sind nicht giftig- [Grain smut 
spores are not poisonous.] Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 31 : 24-27 . 1921. — The question whether 
spores of grain smut, including Tilletia tritici, are poisonous has often been asked, and as 
often answered,— but rarely satisfactorily. Chickens experimentally fed for 7 weeks with an 
amount of smutty grain such as would never be encountered in ordinary practice grew well, 
gained in weight, and showed no ill effects. Mice and rabbits behaved the same. The 
author then relates experiments conducted on himself in which he consumed considerable 
quantities of spores of stinking smut contained in biscuits without injurious influence on his 
health. The records of poisonous effects of Ustilago longissima on Sweet Grass by Eriksson 
and Sorauer led to the belief that this smut caused injury. Kopke insisted that intoxication 
corresponded to the ingestion of the fungi. The poisoning, the author explains, is not due to 
smut spores, but to certain glucosides present in the young plants of Sweet Grass, just as in 
sorghum and other grasses. The content of glucosides varies with climatic influences and 
ecologic and local factors. — H, T, Giissow, 

723. Davies, Edward C. The assay of colchicum by the phosphotungstic method. 
Pharm. Jour, 106 : 480-481. 1921. — The drug is exhausted with alcohol, the alcohol recovered, 
the colchicine taken up with water, shaken out with chloroform, again dissolved with hot 
water, and precipitated as phospho-tungstate, from which the colchicine is liberated by alkali 
and chloroform. The great advantage of the method lies in the purity of the resulting alka- 
loid. — E, N, Gathercoal, 

724. Haas, Paul. On the nature and composition of Irish moss mucilage. Pharm. Jour. 
106: 485. 1921. — Commercial Chondrus crispus yields to cold water a mucilaginous substance 
whose properties differ from those of the product obtained by a subsequent extraction with 
hot water. Emulsions of cod liver oil made with the dialysed cold-water extractive are much 
less stable than when made with the dialysed hot-water extractive. A cooled 5-per cent solu- 
tion in hot water of the hot-water extractive forms a stifl jelly melting at 41®C. suitable for 
solid culture media. The gelatinizing power is not affected by prolonged boiling or autoclave 
sterilization, but is destroyed by heating in the presence of acid. The cold-water extractive 
forms only liquid mucilages. — E, N, Gathercoal, 
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:■ 725. ::H6tMEs:, E.;M. Bircli tar,, ■ Pharm. Jour. 106:508. . 1921 .—This 'article should be pre- 

pared in England from the bark removed from Betula alba poles, the latter so commonly used 
as hop poles in Kent and Sussex. The difficulty of obtaining from Russia a fine birch tar with 
fairly uniform constants, and the value of betulin anhydride as an antiseptic with an agreeable 
odor should render such a native industry feasible; or the industry might be developed in 
India, “where imniense forests of RciJida are available.— E, iV. Gatkercoal. 

72Q'. holmes, E. M. , Delphinium Staphisagria. Rharm. Jour. 106: 265. 1921.— Seeds of 
Delphiniuni Staphisagria, Anemone Pulsatilla and other ranunculaceoiis plants are not likely 
to germinate unless well-developed, early-ripened seed are planted soon after they are ripened. 
The seed furnished by some botanical gardens are smaller than those of D. StapMsagria and 
produce plants of D. pic turn. — E, N . GathercoaL 

727. Holmes, E. M. Henbane cultivation. Pharm. Jour. 106 : 248-249. 1921.— The seed 
should be carefully selected, only the largest and first ripened being retained, and should 
not be completely dried. The smaller, weaker seed tend to produce annual plants. Before 
planting the seed should be soaked in water over night and the floating portion removed. 
Soils rich in magnesia are preferred by the plant, the ash of the latter, it is noted, containing 
21 parts of magnesia to 18 of potash, 6 of lime, and 5 of soda.— E, iV. GathercoaL 

728. McCord, Carey P., C. H. Kilkbr, and Dorothy K. Minster. Pyrethrum der- 
matitis — a record of the occurrence of occupational dermatoses among workers in the Pyre thrum 
industry. Jour. Amer. Med * Assoc. 77 : 448-449. 1921, — Pyrethrum (Dalmatian or Persian 
insect powder, or “buhach’’) is the most commonly used household insecticide at this time. 
It is an^efficacious and, at the same time, inexpensive agent; consequently, an extensive indus- 
try has grown up around the manufacture of the po-wder. The extent of its use in the U. S. A. 
is indicated by the importation in a single year (1917) of 1,504,000 pounds of the crude material. 
With the recent introduction of large-scale production methods in the manufacture of the 
powder has come the realization that the industry is subject to conditions of work that are 
inimical to the health of exposed workers. This po'wder is made from the flowers of 3 species 
of Chrysanthemum or Pyrethrum: (1) cinerariaefoliu7n, (2) roseum, and (3) Marshallii or 
carneum. The principal sources of these flowers are the Caucasus, Persia, Dalmatia, Japan, 
Montenegro, and in recent years California. There are 3 grades of flowers which determine 
the value of the powder as an insecticide: (1) The open Solvers, wffiich make the poorest grade 
of powder; (2) the half-closed flowers, wffiicli yield a little better grade; (3) the closed flowers, 
which make the finest grade. The authors discuss: trade processes, substances responsible 
for the hazard, clinical characteristics, treatment and preventive measures. — Wm, B. Day^ 

729. Muszynski, Jan. A new haemostatic: Polygonum hydropiper, Pharm. Jour. 106: 
269-270. 1921. — Polygonum hydropiper has been used by the Russian peasants from remote 
times for arresting bleeding and in the treatment of metrorrhagia. Since ergot and hydrastis 
have become so scarce and very expensive in Russia, repeated clinical successes have been 
had with the fluid extract of smartweed as a haemostatic in all cases of internal haemorrhage 
(pulmonary, gastric, haemorrhoidal, and uterine), even succeeding where ergot and hydrastis 
had failed. — E. A . GathercoaL 

730. Samaan, Karam. A contribution to the study of digitalis, Pharm. Jour. 106: 
481-4-82. 1921. — The relative toxicity and pharmacologic action of various concentrated 
infusions of digitalis, when perfused into the whole heart of the frog, are presented, with 
special reference to the solvent used in preparing the concentrated infusions as well as 
the effect of keeping the preparation. Concentrated infusions prepared by percolation of 
digitalis with 20 per cent alcohol tend to contain more digitoxin and to be more toxic than 
the aqueous infusion prepared by the British Pharmacopoeia (1914) method. The concen- 
trated infusions presented, upon keeping for 4 weeks, a brown precipitate, about .07 per cent 
W/V when dried, which was .powerfully toxic indicating the presence of digitoxin. — E. N» 
GathercoaL 
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731. Tate, G. Action of heat and moisture on the activity of Ergot^ and Extractum Ergotae 
Liqtiidum. Pharm. Jour. 106: 485. 1921 .—The activity was estimated on the isolated, virgin 
guinea-pig uterus suspended in 60 cc, of Locke solution at 37“C. Standardized liquid extract 
heated to SS°C. in an incubator for 25 days showed a loss in activity, and when so heated to 
cO'^C. for 12 days the activity was decreased to a considerable extent. Dry ergot heated in a 
similar way showed no change but moist ergot so heated (mold developed) indicated a slight 
increase in activity. Whole ergot should be well dried and kept in air-tight containers. Liq- 
uid extract of ergot should not be stored at a temperature rising at any time above S0°F. — ■ 
E, N, GathercoaL 

732. Wallis, T. E. The structure of Cocculus indicus. Pharm. Jour. 106: 306-309. 
Fig. 1, 1921.— A detailed description, accompanied by well-executed drawings and references 
to the literature, is given of the anatomy of the fruit, which constitutes the commercial 
article. — E, N, GathercoaL 
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(See also in this issue Entries 393, 399, 445, 448, 453, 458, 460, 519, 575, 624, 627, 666, 670, 

713, 790, 791, 793, 856) 

PROTOPLASM, MOTILITY 

733. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Schaeffer, Asa A. Amoeboid movement, vii + 156 p., 
Jj.6 illus, Princeton University Press and Oxford Press, 1920.] Sci. Prog. [ London] 16 : 163-164. 
1921. 

DIFFUSION, PHYSICO-CHEMICAL RELATIONS 

734. B. [Rev. of: Bechhold, Hans. Die Kolloide in Biologie undMedizm. (Colloids in 
biology and medicine.) 2nd ed, Th. Steinkopff: Dresden and Leipzig, 1919. Bounds '^5 
marhs,] Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 196: 376-377., 1920. 

735. Bancroft, Wilder D. [Rev. of: Clark, W, Mansfield. The determination of 
hydrogen ions. X 16 cm,, S17p, Williams and Wilkins Co.: Baltimore, 1920,^6.06 (seeBot, 
Absts. 8, Entry 1448).] Jour. Phys. Chem. 25 : 87-88. 1921. 

736. Burton, E, F., and E. Bishop. Coagulation of colloidal solutions by electrolytes: 
infiuence of concentration of sol. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 701-715. 1920. — The authors reach 
the following general conclusions from their experiments with copper, arsenious sulphide, 
and gum mastic in the sol condition:. For univalent ions the concentration of ion 
necessary to produce coagulation increases with decreasing concentration of the colloid; for 
divalent ions the coagulating concentration of these ions is almost constant and independent 
of the concentration of the colloid; for trivalent ions the coagulating concentration of the ion 
varies almost directly with the concentration of the colloid. There are at least 2 properties 
of the system, colloidal solution plus electrolyte, which influence the coagulating power of 
any ion; these 2 tend to counteract each other’s influence. One dominates the action of uni- 
valent ions, the other that of trivalent ions, while the 2 influences seem to be somewhat equal- 
ized for divalent ions. It is suggested that an investigation of the influences of the hitherto 
ignored, but always present, ion that bears the same charge as the colloid (to an equal or 
greater degree than the coagulating ion in the case of univalent coagulants, and to a less 
degree in the case of trivalent coagulants) may greatly advance our knowledge of coagula- 
tion. — //. E, Pulling, 

737. C AS ale, Luigi. Applicazione del metodo elettrochimico per la determinazione 
deir energia acida nei vini. [The application, of an electrochemical method to the determination 
of true acidity in wines.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. S3: 395-398. 1920. — ^This is in continua- 
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tion of work previously reported by the author (Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital, 53 : 233-243. 1920) 
and is a contribution in respect to the principle of the apparatus used in the determinations. 
[See also Bot. Absts. 10; Entry 739.]— A. Bowam. 

■v;:, '738. G.iS4'LB, LuiGiv Studio %ko^cllimico' sill potere'.assorbeiite delle terre e sul modo 
coE Cui ie.piaiite'assorboao'iinaterialiiiutritbi'dai terreno, . [A physico-chemical study of the 
absorptive power of soils and of the niethod ,wherebyplantsabsorbiiutritive.materials from the 
soil.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 54: 65-113. 1921.— The soil colloidal particle is considered 
as if coated by a membrane developed by a process analogous to the one that leads to the for- 
mation of CugFe (ON) G membranes. The particles bear a positive or negative charge accord- 
ing to whether they have yielded to the surrounding solution their anions or cations. Dif- 
ferences of potential are thus established between the particles and a zone of ionic concentra- 
tion surrounding them. The coagulating power of an electrolyte upon, and tiie degree of 
absorption of its ions by, a negative colloid is directly proportional to its ionic concentration 
and to the relative velocity of its cations, and it is inversely proportional to the solution ten- 
sion of these-same cations. Since the zone of ionic concentration surrounding a particle con- 
tains also negatively charged ions, these will also be entrained and, if capable of forming in- 
soluble precipitates, retained on the surface of the particle. Since the relative velocity of the 
cations present in the zone of concentration regulates the position each one will hold in the shell 
surrounding the particle, their order will be in a centrifugal direction K, NHs, Ca, Mg, and Na, 
and the last ones to reach this shell will also be the ones most easily yielded to a new solvent 
or electrolyte solution. Causes which vary the difference in potential at the particle-solution 
surface will also affect absorption; thus basic silicates and humates, treated with boiling 
HCi and washed free of the products formed therefrom, lose their absorptive powers because 
of the few cations capable of being yielded to the solution. Organic and other positively 
charged colloids act by virtue of the ion they yield, and can therefore act within certain limits 
as protective agents in the coagulation of negative colloids by electrolytes, beyond which 
limits they facilitate the phenomenon. They absorb both positively and negatively charged 
ions, but when treated with salts, the metal of which has a lower solution tension than li, 
they behave similarly to the negative colloids. — ^Absorption of soil constituents by plant 
roots takes place by a process analogous to the above. The ectoplasm yields to the soil solu- 
tion H ions, and establishes thereby a difference of potential between the plant and the soil 
particles which, in a process of equalization of the unequal charges thus established, adhere 
to the root cell and yield to it some cations. A continuity is thus established between the 
soil and the plant, the more distant particles yielding cations to the nearest ones and these 
in turn yielding them to the ectoplasm. Thence, equilibrium being continually disturbed by 
the transfer of these materials to the interior of the cell and by their utilization therein, 
currents are established which, by a play of osmotic forces, regulates the water intake and the 
concentration of the zone of ionic concentration surrounding the ceil. Absorption is enhanced 
by the transfer of the water from the soil to the plant. When a plant is grown in a nutrient 
solution the medium is found to increase in acidity, whereas if the solution is made to contain 
a colloid the H ions are neutralized by the negative charge of the colloid particles and the plant 
can endure far greater dilutions of nutrient salts. Besides, the removal by the plant of the 
cations from the suspended particles, increases the negative charge on these and hence also 
the degree of dispersion, with the result that the solution in the immediate vicinity of the roots 
becomes clear while it remains cloudy at greater distances. That this phenomenon is not due 
to a flocculation of the colloid is shown by the fact that equal quantities of solution taken 
from the 2 zones yielded the following quantities of dry matter : After 6 and 15 daj^s respectively 
there were in the clear portion 28 and 48 mg., while in the turbid part there were 8 and 4 mg. 
The passage of ions from cell to ceil leads to a partial utilization, the non-utilized portion 
being poured, together with water (when the osmotic pressure of the cell contents is lower 
than that of the bundles), into the vascular bundles. The latter, then, are not specifle organs 
for the transportation of water but only regulating receptacles. Fertilizers act by changing 
the difference of potential between the plant root and the soil particle. — A. Bojiazzi^ 
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739. Casale, Luigi. Un metodo per la determinazione delF energia acida nei vini. [Ah 
eiectrochemical metliod for the determination of true acidity in wines.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie 
Ital, S3 : 298-308. 1920. — The method is based upon the fact that the affinity of acids for 
bases is a measure of their '^strength/^ and that a base in presence of 2 acids will combine 
with them in a ratio proportional to their strength, so that an equilibrium will be reached when 
each acid is isohydric with its respective salt and also with the other acid present in the sys- 
tern. [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 737.] — A. Bonazzi. 

740. Cauda, A., b C. Mensio. Concentrazione molecolare dei succhi di vite. [Molecular 
concentration of the sap of Vitis.j Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 53 : 317-331. 1920. — The Ostwald- 
Luther method was applied in the determination of the conductivity of sap collected from the 
vines in the field or from the crushed young t-wigs of several varieties of Yitis, It was found 
that the index of conductivity varies throughout the season and that it increases up to a maxi- 
mum and then decreases. Conductivity measurements are influenced by the presence, in the 
sap, of organic substances and especially those of an acid character. As a general rule the 
conductivity of a sap increases with the increase of mineral substances in solution, and for 
a constant quantity of mineral substances conductivity increases with the increase of ex- 
tractive materials. Differences in the conductivity of sap from different branches of the 
same tree may sometimes be quite large, and again striking differences may be obtained in 
saps obtained from trees of the same variety but of different ages, from trees under different 
systems of culture, and from different graftings. The authors state that it is quite probable 
that conductivity of the sap may be proportional to the production of fruit. — A, Bonazzi. 

741. D., C. [Rev. of: Ostwald, Wo. Grundriss der K^loidchemie. Erste Halfte. 
(Outline of colloid chemistry.) Bth ed, Th. Steinkopff : Dresden and Leipzig, 1919. 16 marks.] 
Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 96: 379. 1920. 

742. D., C. [Rev. of: Ostwald, Wo., und Paul W'olski. Kleines Praktikum der Kolloid- 
chemie. (Small manual of colloid chemistry.) lS9p. Th. Steinkopff : Dresden and Leipzig, 
1920. Kart. 16 marks.] Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 96: 379. 1920. 

743. Frazee, Chas. G. The action of methylene blue and certain other dyes on living and 
dead yeast. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 741-748. 1920. — In an attempt to find a ^ ^criterion of 
death^' the ^ffiehavior of nine dyes with living yeast and yeast killed by boiling or by the action 
of phenol' ’ was studied. Of these dyes gentian violet, neutral red, and safranin are too toxic; 
Congo red has too little effect on dead cells; fuchsin, neutral red, and safranin are too faint; 
while erythrosin, eosin, methyl green, and Kahlbaum's methylene blue 6B extra (Grtibler's 
methylene blue and Merckxs methylene blue being more toxic) could be used. Erythrosin 
is better than eosin while methyl green hinders reproduction in some media without staining. — 
On the whole, erythrosin and methylene blue seem to be the best. Data secured by using 
methylene blue with various reagents likely to be used in quantitative toxicological work with 
yeast are given. — H. E. Pulling. 

744. Frbundlich, H. [Rev. of: Poschl, Viktoe. Einfiihrung in die Kolloidchemie. 

(Introduction to colloid chemistry.) 6ih revised and enlarged ed,^ U8 p. Theodor Steinkopff: 
Dresden and Leipzig, 1919. 7 marks.] Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 94: 606. 1920. — The book 

is regarded as containing too many errors and too much material of only historical interest 
to be the good introductory text it was designed to be and which is needed. — H. E. Pulling, 

745. Haeeis, J. Aethur, Ross Aiken Gortner, and John V. Lawrence. The osmotic 
concentration and electrical conductivity of the tissue fluids of ligneous and herbaceous plants* 
Jour. Phys. Chem. 25: 122-146. 1921. — * ^Studies in the Arizona deserts, in the Jamaican 
montane rain forest, and in the mesophytic habitats of the north shore of Long Island have 
shown that the osmotic concentration, as measured by the cryoscopic method, is far higher 
in the leaf tissue fluids of ligneous than of herbaceous species. Because of the wide range, 
geographic and ecological, over which the data leading to this conclusion were obtained the 
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authors regard it as a statement of a general biological law. A'large series of determina- 
tions in the various non-halophytic habitats of the north shore of Long Island” indicate 
''that while the concentration of ionized electrolytes is lower in ligneous tha^ in herbaceous 
forms, the reverse is true for total solutes.” This conclusion, it is stated, cannot be adjudged 
general unless confirmed by investigations now in progress.—]?. E. Pulling, 

746. Hile, A. V. The application of physical methods to physiology. Sci. Prog. [London] 
16: 79-89, 1921.— A plea is made for the adoption of physical methods of investigating 
the physical manifestations of life. The progress made in the past few years in the physical 
and chemical sciences is discussed, and it is pointed out how this has been accompanied by 
additions to our knowledge of the physiology of living organisms.— /. L, Weinier, 

747. MacDougal, D. T, The action of bases and salts on biocolloids and cell masses. 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 60: 15-30. 1921. — The strong metalic bases used as hydroxides or as 
chlorides in concentrations of 0.01 M restrict the hydration of agar according to their relative 
positions in the electromotive series. The series runs Ca, K, Na, the greatest retardation 
being effected by calcium. Reversed effects on the hydration of agar were shown by the 
hydroxides at 0.001 M, and also by the chlorides of calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium 
at 0.001 M. Purified agar shows more swelling in HCl at Ph 4.2 than in water, and shows 
exaggerated swellings in a series of acid, salt, and hydroxide solutions of Ph 4.2-11. The 
maximum swelling of a gelatin-agar (3 parts gelatin and 2 parts agar) plate was found at 
0.01 M for HCi, at 0.001 M for KCi, and at 0.0001 M for CaCia. Different ecological types of 
roots of maize show different hydration reactions to the solutions used. Roots of strawberry 
and of orange seedlings ;show differing hydration reactions when grown in saline soils, in 
sand, or in acid solutions. Effects as of balanced solutions are defined in the relation of 
certain salts to the hydration of agar, and some suggestions of similar action are noted in the 
biocolloids employed. — Wanda Weniger. 

748. ScHADE, H. Die Kolloide als Trager der Lebenserscheinungen. [Colloids as carriers 
of life.] Naturwissenschaften 9 : 89-92. 1921. 

749. Sprecher, A. Recherches cryoscopiques sur des sues yeg6taux. [Cryoscopic in- 
vestigations of plant juices.] Rev. G6n. Bot. 33: 11-33. PL S5, 1921. — The juices of varie- 
gated leaves, both yellow and dark red, showed less osmotic pressure than green varieties. 
Variegated nasturtium showed a large proportion of salts in the sap. Those with dark red 
foliage possessed the largest amount of dvj residue in relation to the osmotic pressure, and the 
yellow and variegated foliage the least. The osmotic pressure of Tropaeolum varied during 
the day, being lowest in the morning and highest in the afternoon. Removal of the fiower 
buds increased the amount of dry residue as well as the osmotic pressure, but this increase vras 
less than in plants which had bloomed. The osmotic pressure was greatest in the sap of the 
leaf blades of Tropaeolum, less in the branches, and least in the petioles. In Helianthus the 
petioles showed the highest osmotic pressure, and then, in order, the leaf blade, the branches, 
the pith, and the petals. In the case of the brown variety of Coleus Vershaffelti and a yellow 
variety the difference in osmotic pressure was slight. The osmotic pressure of plants is more 
rapidly changed by the changes in the relative humidity of the environment than by tempera- 
ture or light. Species with leaves characterized by large cells exhibit osmotic pressures 
equal to that of species with small cells, — -J, €• Gilman. 

750. Waller, A. D., Mrs. A. D. Waller, F. O'B. Ellison, and T. B. Farmer. Electro- 
motive phenomena in plants. Rept. British Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1920:266. PL 1. 1920.— The 
following conclusions are drawn from experiments carried out upon Iris grcrmaMca: 'T, The 
basal zone of the Iris leaf, in which alone active growth is in progress, is electrically active 
(zincative) in relation to parts where active growth has ceased. II. The zone of active growth 
is aroused to greater physiological activity (that is, is more zincable) than are parts in which 
growth is not proceeding.” — C. L. Wilson. 
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PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

755. Moobb, Bbnjaaiin. Light as the source of life. Scientia 28: 361-371. 1920.-” 
Inorganic colloids activated by radiant energy are to be regarded as a stage in the evolution 
of the microorganism . — Wilham W, Diehl. 

756. Regnieb, M. [Rev. of: Henbici, M[ABGirEBiTE]. Be la teneur en chlorophylle et 
de ^assimilation du carbon des plantes des Alpes et des plaines. (The chlorophyll content and 
the assimilation of carbon in plants in the Alps and on the plains.) Verhandl. Natur. Ges. 
Basel 30: 43-136. 1919 (1920).] Rev. Gdm Bot. 33 : 222^224 . 1921. 
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751. Miller, Edwin C. Water relations of corn and the sorghums. Trans. Kansas 

Acad. Sci. 29: 138-141. 1920. —Sorghum, having only about | the leaf surface of corn and a 
root system approximately twice as great, is able to absorb water from the soil as fast as evap- 
oration from the leaves necessitates replacement. It therefore has an advantage over corn 
under climatic conditions conducive to great water loss. ^'Tiie sorghums can produce more 
dry matter for each unit of leaf area under severe climatic conditions than the corn plant.'* — 
F. C. Gates, ' . ' 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

752. Beunswick, Hermann. tJber das Vorlcommen von Gipskrystallen bei den Tamari- 
caceae. [The occurrence of crystalline calcium sulphate in Tamaricaceae.] Sitzungsber. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien (Math.~Nat. Kl.) Abt. I, 129: 115-135. 1 ‘pl., 1 fig, 1921. — Crystals 
occurring in epidermal cells of species of Tamarix were found to be water soluble, hence not 
calcium oxalate as previously supposed. Their identity as calcium sulphate, CaS 04 . 2 H 20 , 
was established by microchemicai and gross analysis and by their crystallographic properties. 
Similar crystals occur in the following genera of Tamaricaceae: Reaumuria, Myricaria, and 
Hololachne, They are not found in Fouquieria, which upon other grounds as well may be 
segregated in a separate family. The crystals occur most commonly in green and growing 
tissues, such as leaf mesophyll and veins, vascular bundles and sclerenchymatous elements 
in the stem, and the various flower parts. Their origin is related to the xerophytic habitat 
of these plants. The soil water with which the roots are in contact is rich in calcium and mag- 
nesium compounds. The excess of sulphate is deposited in the epidermal cells, owing to its 
slight solubility, while chlorides and carbonates are excreted and accordingly deposited as 
a crust on the outer surface. In cultivation these plants continue to show crystalline deposits 
in the epidermal cells, but the external crust is absent; this is attributed to selective absorp- 
tion of SO 4 as an essential ion. — F, Wews. 

753. Kohler, D. [Rev. of : Weis, F. Vandkulturforsog i forskellige naeringsoplosninger, 
specielt til belysning af manganets bg brin-tion-koncentrationens betydning. (Culture experi- 
ments with different nutrient solutions, particularly the importance of manganese and the hydro- 
gen ion concentration.) Meddedel. Plantefysiol. Lab. Kbbenhavn 239-280. 1919.] Rev, G^n. 
Bot. 33 : 221 - 222 . 1921. 

754. Micheels, H* Note au sujet de Taction des sels de sodium et de potassium sur la 
germination. [The action of salts of sodium and potassium upon germination.] Rec, Inst. 
Bot. Ldo Errera (Bruxelles) 10: 191-167. 1921. — Very dilute solutions (1/100 and 1/1000 M.) 
of KCl, KNO 3 , NaCl, and NaNOs differ very little in electrolytic dissociation, so that in this 
study a favorable comparison may be made of these salts. In reference to toxicity, and 
when no current is passed through, it is found that Cl>No 3 and Na>K. A favorable 
influence in respect to length of leaves and weight of plantiets produced is exerted by NO 3 , 
likewise this ion induces an elongation of the root hairs not observed with Gi. Although 
more toxic than K, Na augments the length of roots more than the former. Equivalent results 
are obtained when the solutions are electrolyzed. The action of the anions occurs in the 
cathodized solutions, and that of the cathions in the anodized. It is to special physiological 
properties of the ions, not measurable as chemical properties, that it is necessary to 
attribute the differences observed . — Henri Micheels, 
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,757. B'ANCEOFT, WiLDEE I). [Rev. of: HaEVEY, E.-NeWTOH.' Tli.e naturftAf p nlttiaf Ilglit, , 
X + p, J, B. Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia, 1920. $2M.] Jour. Plivs. Chem. 25: S2ls7. 
■1921., ■ 

758. Dezani,. ,S.„ ' Ricerche sulla diffusione delF- acido solfocianlco, nei fege,taiL,-,lf.ota. 
11 . [The distribution of thiocyanic acid in plants. Second contribution.] Staz, vSper. Agrarie 
Ital. S3 : 438-450. 1920. — The present contribution is a continuation of an earlier paper 
(Biochimiea e Terapia Sperimentale Fasc. III. 1919) . The work of Werenskioid, Pollacci, 
and of Kooper is here severely criticized on the ground that the methods used by these authors 
for the detection of SCNH (precipitation of Hg from HggCU and the green coloration in 
presence of CUSO 4 ) are not reliable when used upon plant extracts which have not been pre- 
viously purified.—In a study of Allium cepaL., Castanea vesca Gaertn,, Phasoolus vulgaris 
L., and Pisum saiivumJj., Dezani could obtain the same results as were obtained by the above 
mentioned investigators only when the tests were made upon the pressed juices and extracts, 
but he failed to obtain positive results when these plant materials were made alkaline, evap- 
orated to small volume, acidified, extracted with ether, the ether extract thus obtained 
washed with weak ammonia, and the washings in turn evaporated To small volume and tested 
for SCNH. In the present investigation the method of extraction was as follows : The fresh 
material, after crushing, was immediately dropped into boiling water and allowed to stand for 
24 hours, after which period the extracts were removed by pressure. The results, given in 
tabular form, show that, of all the families examined, only members of the Cruciferae appear 
to contain SCNH, although by no means all the members of this family contain this compound. 
The author concludes that SCNH is a normal product of metabolism and not one resulting 
from the breakdown of glucosides of the sinigrin type, nor yet one formed by the post-mortem 
decomposition of esters of isothiocyanic acid.— A. Bonazzi, 

759. Haeden, a. [Rev. of: Etjlee, H., und P. Lindnbe. Chemie der Hefe tind der 
alkoholischen GSrung. (Chemistry of yeast and of alcoholic fermentation.) x + $50 p., 2 pL 
Akad. Verlagsges. Gustav Fock: Leipzig, 1915.] Nature 107: 485-4S6. 1921. 

760. Klason, P. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Konstitution des Fichtenholz-Lignins. [The 
constitution of pine wood lignin.] Ber. Deutsch, Chem, Ges. 53: 1864-1873, 1920. — Two 
distinct complexes are recognized in the lignin molecule. One of these contains the acrolein 
group and is called oi-lignin, the other contains a carboxyl group and is called id-lignin. 
The former has the general formula Csa H 22 O 7 , the latter C 19 His O 9 . It is believed that lignin 
is not a secondary product of cellulose, but that it is formed directly in the assimilation 
process. — Henry Schmitz^ 

761. Klason, P. Uber Lignin und Lignin-Reactionen IL [Concerning lignin and lignin 
reactions II,] Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Ges. S3 : 1S62-1864. 1920. — Working wdth lignin obtained 
from various woods, Klason finds that the lignin molecule is not necessarily^ ahvays the same, 
but it always contains the acrolein complex, 'R‘CH:CH*CH0, and that the various color reac- 
tions are dependent upon the presence of this complex.— Schmitz, 

762. Kohlee, D. Etude de la variation des acides organiques au cours de la pigmentation 
anthocyanique, [The variation of organic acids during anthocyanic pigmentation.] Rev. Gen. 
Bot, 33 : 295-315, 337-356. Fig, 1 , 1921. — The author first considered plant organs in which the 
pigmentation occurred normally. She found that in the corolla of Cobaea scandens, as ■well 
as in the leaves of Ampelopsis tricuspidaiaj the formation of anthocyan is correlative with an 
increase in the amount of organic acids. It w’’as noted that as long as the organ in question was 
not pigmented, the amount of organic acids did not vary appreciably, and that the increase 
was produced only at the moment of pigmentation (corollas of Cobaea scandens). Further, 
the amount of acid increased regularly as the pigmentation became more intense (leaves of 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata) , In the hypocotyl axes of buckwheat, however, the formation of 
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antlioeyan is accompanied by a decrease in the amount of organic acids.-— Secondly^ the rela- 
tion of pigmentation and organic acids was studied in organs cut from the plant which pro- 
duced them. In the 3 cases studied, corollas of Cobaea scandenS} leaves oi Ampelopsis tri- 
cuspidaia, and the hypocotyl axes of buckwheat, the formation of anthocyan was never 
accompanied by an increase of acid.— Jv C. Gilman. 

763. Minor, Jessie E. The reactions of cellulose. Paper 26: 584r-587. 1920.— Bata are 
given to show that certain theories of the relation of dyes to cellulose are not tenable. — 
■B. N. Lee.r ■ 

764. Weimer, J. L., and L. L. Harter. Glucose as a source of carbon for certain sweet 
potato storage-rot fungi. Jour. Agric. Res. 21: 189-210. 1921.— ‘Fusariuin acuminatum j 
Diplodia tuhericola, Rhizopus Tritici, Mucor racemosus, Sclerotium hataticola, Penicilliuni 
Botrytis cinerea, and Sphaeronema fimhriatumj all of which cause decays of sweet potato 
{Ipomoea batatas) ^ were grown on modified Czapek solution for 2 weeks at 28°C., a carbon 
source being supplied by differing amounts of glucose. All the organisms except Sphaeronema 
Hmhnatum utilized glucose in considerable amounts. The amount of glucose actually con- 
sumed at any concentration differed with the organism, and in general the greatest consump- 
tion occurred in the weaker solutions (10 per cent), decreasing progressively wdth increasing 
concentration. Five of the organisms grew in solutions containing 42-50 per cent glucose, 
but Pemcillium sp. alone grew in a 58 per cent solution.— Dry weight of fungous material 
varies with the species and with the concentration of glucose, for example, Botrytis cinerea 
produced a maximum (1.0215 gm.) on 30 per cent glucose and Rhizopus Tritici a maximum 
(0.4716 gm.) on 10 per cent. There is similar variation in the amount of glucose required to 
produce 1 gm. of dry material. The ^leconomic coefficient” for Mucor racemosus is greatest 
(28.88) on 30 per cent solution and lowest (1.44) on 50 per cent solution, w^hilefor Rhizopus 
Tritici it is greatest (17.67) on 50 per cent solution and least (3.70) on 10 per cent solution. — 
Fusarium acuminatum^ Sclerotium haiaticolayOXkd. Sphaeronema fimhriatum affect the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the medium very slightly, while the remaining 5 organisms increase the 
acidity appreciably. — All the fungi grow in solutions with maximum osmotic pressure varying 
from 81.33 to 101.46 atmospheres. Fusarium acuminatum and Mucor racemosus show’- an in- 
crease in total osmotic concentration, while the remaining fungi, in general, decreased the 
concentration. — D. Reddick. 

765. WiTZBMANN, Edgar J. The law of probability applied to the formation of fats from 

carbohydrates. Jour. Phys. Ghem. 25 : 55-60. 1921.— From data on the occurrence of the 
various fatty acids in nature the author constructs a curve. This he considers from the 
standpoints of probability, the general facts concerning fats in plants and animals, and the 
2 general types of hypotheses dealing with the chemical steps in fatty-acid formation from 
carbohydrates, as follow^s: (1) The fatty acids ^^are built up mainly from short carbon chains 
(less than 6).” (2) ‘^They are built up mainly from units of 6 carbon atom, chains.” The 

author concludes that the evidence is in favor of the second hypothesis. — H. E. Pulling. 

METABOLISM (RESPIRATION, AERATION) 

766. Harter, L. L., and J. L, Weimer. Respiration of sweet potato storage-rot fungi 
when grown on a nutrient solution. Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 211-226. 1921.— The fungi included 
in the study are: Fusarium acuminatum^ Sclerotium hataticola, Diplodia tuhericola, PeniciU 
Hum sp., Mucor racemosus, Botrytis cinerea, and Rhizopus Tritici. A modified Czapek solu- 
tion, in which ammonium nitrate was substituted for sodium nitrate, and with the addition 
of 10 per cent dextrose, was used as a culture medium. Penicillium sp., Botrytis cinerea, and 
Sclerotium hataticola, w’hieh grew slowly, produced a maximum of more than 2 gm. of carbon 
dioxide in 24 hours. The other organisms, which grew rapidly, produced a comparatively small 
amount of carbon dioxide and reached their maximum soon after the culture flask was inocu- 
lated. The 3 slow^'-gro-wing fungi produced a relatively large amount of dry matter and con- 
sumed nearly all of the glucose; the reverse is true of the remaining organisms. The quantity 
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of carbon dioxide evolved does not necessarily correlate either with the amount' of ..dry matter, 
formed or wdth the amount of glucose reduced. The 3 slow-growing fungi produced more than 
1 gm. of carbon dioxide for each gm. of glucose. For the remaining organisms the ratio was 
less than unity, while the dry weight of material produced for each gm, of glucose consumed 
was in all cases less than unity. The coefficient of, respiration varies from 0.S3 to 2.01, the 
economic coefficient from 3,86 to 22.86, The amount of carbon dioxide produced is not the 
amount theoretically possible from the sugar consumed. Alcohols and acids are possible 
products, and alcohol production is definitely established for Fusarium acuminatum, Ehizopus 
Tritici, &nd Diplodia tnbericola—D, Reddick. 

GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

767. Andre, Hans. tJber die teleologische und kausale Deutung der Jahresringbildung 
des Stammes. [On the teleological and causal meaning of annual ring formation in stems.] 
Naturwissenschaften 8 : 998~1006^ 1021-1027. 1920, — This is a brief discussion largely on the 
basis of general observations and of earlier, published, experimental work. In the treatment 
of causal relations the author considers the factors to be (a) physical, such as the changing 
pressure of the cortex ; (b) physico-chemical, illustrated by the influence of mineral substances 
and organic nutrients in determining the sizes of the vessels; and (c) ^‘stimuli,'' notably 
such formative stimuli as water and the variable pull and pressure on the cells of the cam- 
bium.^ — Orton L. Clark. 

768. Dowling, J ohn J. Observations of plant growth with the recording ultramicrometer. 
Nature 107: 523. 1 fig. 1921. — This is a description of the apparatus which has shown “pul- 
sations of growth^ ^ as described by Bose. — O.A.Stevem. 

769. Ereicy, Iv. Die Steigerungsmoglichkeiten der landwirtschaftlichen Lebensmittel- 

produktion. [The possibility of increasing the production of agricultural foods. ] N aturwlssen- 
schaften 8: 1033-1038. 1920. — The relative efficiency of the difierent crops grown under the 
same conditions is showm by a comparison of the number of calories which the products rep- 
resent. Sugar beets are 1st with a production of 22.3 million calories per hectare, followed by 
potatoes, 9.5, barley, 6.8, oats, 6.2, wheat, 5.4, and rye, 4.9. This account is designed to convey 
general information concerning the capacity of the plant to utilize light and CO 2 in the pro- 
duction of agricultural foods. Other aspects of food production are discussed. — Orton L. 
Clark. . .. 

770. Fitting, Hans. Das Verbluhen der Bliiten. [The withering of flowers.] Natur- 
wissenschaften 9: 1-9. Fig. 1-11. 1921. — The mechanics of leaf fall brought about by an 
abscission layer applies also to the fall of many flowers. There are several distinctive types. 
There is, however, a significant reaction concerned which is considered a true stimulation 
process and termed ^^chorism.” Important is the effect of fertilization, which is elaborated by 
many striking examples. The function of hormones from the pollen and pollen tubes is treated 
in some detail. Often the same process (fertilization) will prolong the life of flowers of one 
species (Lister a ovata) while it shortens the life of those of other genera and species. — Orton 
L. Clark. 

771. Levy, Fritz. Neuere Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der Zellteilungs-Physioiogie. 
[Recent experiments in the field of the physiology of cell division.] Naturwissenschaften 9: 
105-110. 1921, — The author considers in a general way the influence of growth factors and of 
division factors in the ph 3 ’'sioiogy of cell division. — Orton L. Clark. 

772. MacDoxjgal, D, T. Growth in trees, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 60: 7-14. PI. 1. 
1921 . — This paper, read before the American Philosophical Society, was presented as a synopsis 
of a more extensive manuscript to be published by the Carnegie Institution, 'fwo new in- 
struments, the dendrograph and dendrometer, designed for obtaining measurements of grow- 
ing trees, are described and illustrated. Measurements made in 1919 and 1920 of a number of 
evergreen and deciduous trees in various habitats are listed and generalizations summarized. — 
Wanda Weniger. 
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GEllMINATION, RENEWAL OE ACTIVITY.; ; 

773. Jones, Henet A. Preliminary report on onion dormancy studies. Proc. Arner. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. 17: 128-133, 1920 [1921]. — The onion bulb, when harvested just after the top 
has fallen, has a true dorinant period. Yellow Globe Danvers onions grown from seed in 
1919 vrere found to have a dormant period of 2-3 months, varying with the individual speci- 
mens. The dormant period can be abbreviated and top and root growth initiated by trans- 
versely bisecting the bulb. In dormant bulbs a light wounding of the basal end (root region) 
will initiate root growth, but not top growth. Transversely cutting the bulb, — thereby re- 
moving the upper portion of the scales over the entire bulb, — may allow the escape of a gas or 
gases toxic to growth or it may permit the entrance of the oxygen necessary for growth. Re- 
moval of a longitudinal portion of several outside scales does not induce root or top growth. — 
iJ. A. Jones* 

774. Lopeiore, G. Sulla germinazione dei semi verdi. [Rote on the germination of green 
seeds.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. S3 : 414rA:18. 1920. — The present note deals with the phenom- 
enon of chlorophyll retention by the cotyledons of various seeds. The author found that the 
germination of seed of Faha, which presented a green pigmentation, was only 20 per cent as 
compared to the normal behavior of normal seed. As a contrast to these findings the author 
mentions some results which he obtained on the retention of chlorophyll by the cotyledons of 
Pistacia. Some developing fruits were enclosed in black sacks in early spring wdiile others 
were left in the open, and ail were examined in September when the seed growing in a normal 
environment had attained maturity. A weight comparison of the 2 groups showed a marked 
advantage in the case of the seed normally exposed. The seed of the darkened drupes when 
placed in conditions favoring germination failed to germinate and actually decomposed. 
Moreover, such seed, unlike normal seed, were lacking in true chlorophyll. Other analogous 
cases are found among citrus plants, the seed of which are often found to germinate within 
the fruit wdth the formation of true chlorophyll. The author limits himself, however, to the 
enumeration of interesting cases. — A. Bonazzi, 

775. Paeicin, John. Vitality of gorse seed. Nature 107 : 491. 1921. — The author reports 
that seed dormant in soil for 26 years germinated and grew to maturity. (Supplementary to 
report in Nature 102 : 65. 1918.) — 0. A. Stevens, 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

776. Hookee, Henry D. Pentosan content in relation to winter hardiness. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. 17: 204-207. 1920 [1921]. — The author advances a new theory of hardiness. 
He suggests, “The pentosans, or rather some specific pentosan, function in the plant tissue 
by holding water which is in the nature of absorbed or colloidal water, and that this type of 
water actually does not freeze when the plant is subjected to ordinary winter conditions. 
The greater water content of tender tissue as compared with hardy tissues would be due, 
therefore, to an excess of free water. Though hardy tissues contain less free water they con- 
tain more absorbed or colloidal water. — Shoots of hardy varieties of apple, like Wealthy and 
Yellow Transparent, had higher pentosan content than the more tender varieties, like the 
Missouri Pippin and Stayman Winesap. In most cases the base of the shoot had a higher pen- 
tosan content than the tip. Investigations on long, immature green shoots and short, well- 
matured shoots of Ben Davis, showed that the latter had a much higher pentosan content. 
Results of analyses on the currant and raspberry, also, show a correlation between pentosan 
content and ability to resist low temperatures. Samples f6r analysis were taken on November 
S, and December 2; the results are expressed in percentages on the basis of fresh weight. — 
H. A, Jones, 

777. Kenotee, L. A. [Rev. of: Coyille, FEEDERrcK V. The mfluence of cold in stim- 
tilating the growth of plants. Jour. Agric. Res. 20: 161-160. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 
378).] Jour. Indian Bot. 2: 154r-155. 1921. 
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778. Rosa, J . T., Jk. Pentosan content in relation to hardiness of vegetable plants. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 17 : 207-210. 1920 [1921], — close correlation is shown to exist between 
pentosan content and vegetable plants in various conditions of hardiness. Plants hardened 
by exposure to low temperature or by withholding moisture showed much higher pentosan 
content than non-hardened plants. There is a gradual increase in pentosan content accom- 
panying the hardening process. The following data, expressed in percentages in teims of 
fresh weight, show how much the pentosan content increases in going from the non-hardeiied 
to the hardened state: Cabbage, 0.207 to 0.G04; caulifiower, 0.191 to 0.403; leaf lettuce, 0.106 
to 0.402; and tomato, 0,091 to 0.362. — The author advances the theory, ^ ‘'that hardened plants 
contain a greater proportion of 'absorbed' water in colloidal combination with the pentosans 
of the protoplasm, which is not frozen upon exposure to moderate freezing temperatures. 
The protoplasm of hardened plants apparently possesses a greater water-holding power than 
non-hardened plants, which may be accounted for by the fact that hardened plants have been 
found to contain increased amounts of pentosans roughly proportional to the degree of hardh 
ness.^’ — H. A. Jones. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

779. Kayser, E. Iixfltience des radiations lumineuses stir TAzotobacter. [The induence 
of luminous radiations on Azotobacter.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172 : 491-493. 1921.— 
In 2 previous papers [Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 171: 969-971. 1920 and 172: 1S3-1S5. 1921]; 
the author has reported the influence of different generations of the organism upon the capacity 
of Azotobacter to fix nitrogen, also the influence of different colored lights and of darkness; 
likewise the relation to carbohydrate consumed. The experiments reported in the present 
paper constitute a study of nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter oi the 12th generation, likewise 
the effect of changing the color of the radiations. Organisms Which had been cultivated to 
the 12th generation under green rays, were placed in 2 separate glasses containing the nutri- 
ents; one was exposed to green and the other to yellow rays. This was repeated for the other 
colors. The 12th generation in all cases fixed less total N than the 6th, In all cases, except 
the one where blue was replaced by yellow, an increase of the total N fixed follow’ed a change 
of color in the light. Likewise in 4 of the 6 cases, white to blue and green to yellow being the 
exceptions, change of color in the rays was responsible for the increase in N fixed per gram of 
carbohydrate decomposed. — L. J. Klotz. 

TOXIC AGENTS 

7S0. B. [Rev. of: Winterstein, Hans. Die Harkose in ihrer Eedeutung fiir die allge- 
meiae Physiologic. (The significance of narcosis in general physiology.) $19 p. J, Springer: 
Berlin. 1919, Unbound, 16 marks; botmdy 18 marks.] jZeitschr. Phys. Chem. 96:377. 1920. 

781. Burgess, Kenneth E. The toxicity towards Staphylococcus of dilute phenol solu- 
tions containing sodium benzoate. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24 : 738-740. 1920. — The author con- 
cludes that the phenomena observed by Lemon (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 786), which were 
not in accord with Miller’s hypothesis (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 787) of the alteration of chem- 
ical potential of phenol solutions by salts, were produced by injury of the Staphylococcus ceils 
due to low concentration of the medium, thus confirming the results of Laird (see Bot. xAbsts. 
10, Entry 784). — H. E. Pulling. 

782. Frazer, Chas. G. Methylene blue as indicator in determining the toxicity of phenol 
and phenol-salt solutions towards yeast. Jour. Phys. Chem. 25: 1-9. 1921. — Solutions con- 
taining phenol and sodium chloride, of such compositions as to be in equilibrium with the same 
solution of phenol in toluene or in kerosene, are isotoxic towards yeast if the ability of the cells 
to stain with methylene blue be adopted as a criterion of death. If inability to form colonies 
on wort-agar be adopted, the solutions containing salt are more toxic than the phenol solutions 
of the same chemical potential (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 787). It is suggested that cells may 
lack the jpower to form colonies and yet not be "dead," since "emaciated" cells are generally 
believed to lack this power, thus less poisoning would be required to produce this condition 
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than that indicated by the methylene blue test. The use of ''other media would undoubtedly 
lead to other data, and by their use milestones could be marked along the road to death, and 
the rates of loss of vitality and of recovery could be followed quantitatively/ 

783. Fulmer, Ellis I. The effect of alcohol on the toxicity of phenol towards yeast. Jour. 
Phys. Chem. 25: 10-18. 1921. — If inability to grow colonies on wort-agar be taken as the 
criterion of death, solutions containing water, phenol, and 3.75 per cent alcohol are more toxic 
than the chemically equivalent solutions (see Bot. Absts, 10, Entry 787) without alcohol; 
but if inability to stain with methylene blue be taken as the criterion, they are equally toxic. 
A method for obtaining cultures free from ^'resting cells’’ (those more resistant to hot water 
and to toxins than are actively growung cellsVis described. — If. E, Pulling. 

784. Laird, J. Stanley. The chemical potential of phenol in solutions containing salts ; 
and the toxicity of these solutions towards anthrax and Staphylococcus, Jour, Phys. Chem. 
24: 664-672. 1920 .—The irregular results obtained by Lemon (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 786) 
induced the author to repeat the experiments and to re-deteimine the chemical potential of 
the solutions. Lemon’s results are stated to be due to injury of the cells because of the low 
concentration of the medium, 2 atmospheres being the lowest osmotic pressure that the organ- 
isms could withstand without injury. Ten salts were used with results in harmony with 
Miller’s hypothesis (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 787). Solutions of phenol to which acetic acid 
was added were, however, more toxic than expected. — H. E. Pulling. 

785. Laird, J. Stanley. The toxicity of mercuric chloride and its solubility in aqueous 
alcohol. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 736-737. 1920.— Paul and Kronig (Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 21 : 
448. 1896) using anthrax found a maximum toxicity of solutions of mercuric chloride in water 
that contained about 25 per cent of alcohol by weight. The author finds a pronounced mini- 
mum in the solubility of mercuric chloride in aqueous solution at an alcohol content of 24 
per cent, thus supporting Miller’s hypothesis (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 787) of the relation of 
chemical potential to toxicity. — E. E. Pulling. 

786. Lemon, J. S. The toxicity towards anthrax and Staphylococcus of solutions containing 
phenol and sodium chloride. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 570-584. 1920. — There are given here the 
details of part of the investigation on the relation between increased toxicity and increased 
chemical potential, due to the addition of salt to aqueous solutions of phenol (see Bot. Absts. 
10, Entry 787) , Experiments with anthrax were in accord with Miller’s hypothesis of increase 
in chemical potential, but in those with Staphylococcus the degree of approximation of hypoth- 
esis to result appeared to vary with the concentration of phenol employed. — E. E. Pulling. 

787. Miller, W. Lash. Toxicity and chemical potential. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 562-569. 

1920. — The observations are recalled (Scheurlen, Arch. Exp. Path. Pharm. 37: 74. 1895; 
Paul und Kronig, Zeitschr. Phys. Chem. 21: 414. 1896) that when salts are added in non- 

toxic concentrations to aqueous solutions of phenol they increase the toxicity of the solution. 
This increase is explained by the change in chemical potential of the phenol when salt is added 
to its aqueous solution. A solution of phenol to which salt had been added would have the 
same toxic effect as the (more concentrated) solution of phenol in pure water that would be 
in equilibrium with the solution of phenol in a solvent immiscible with water in equilibrium 
with the first (salt-phenol) solution. The general results of the investigations of several men 
using anthrax spores, Staphylococcus, and yeast are given, the details of which are to be 
presented by the several investigators. — E. E. Pulling. * 

788* Moll, Friedrich. Untersuchungen fiber Gesetzmassigkeiten in der Holzkoaser- 
vierung. Die Giftwirkung anorganischer Verbindungen (Salze) auf Pilze. [The principles of 
wood conseryation. The Jtoxic action of inorganic compounds (salts) on fungi.] Centralbl. 
Bakt. II, Abt. 51: 257-286. 1920. — Penicillium glaucum and a species of Merulius grown on 
agar containing different toxic salts develop in inverse ratio to salt concentration. With 
similar salts the results are much alike. As long as the combined salts do not yield an insoluble 
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mixttire or a complex eompound, the single ions retain unchanged their specific influence. 
The preservatiTe value of any salt can be measured by the sum of the effectiveness of the in- 
dividual ions into which the molecule dissociates. The poisonous effect is additive. The 
following are toxic in a descending scale : Ag, Cd, Gn, Zn, Fe, Co, Gr, Fl.--Ffed S. WolperL 

789 . W iLEB, J OH ANNEs. Chlorpikrln als SchadHngsbekMmpfungsniittei in semen Wirkua- 
gen aiif Tier und Pfianze. [Picric chloride as an insecticide and its effect on animals and plants.] 
Naturwissenschaften 9: 41-47. Fig. 1-4. 1921.— The author reviews recent work on the use 

of picric chloride for the extermination of insects and other animals. The benefits of using the 
material while the plant is in a dormant condition and the effects of the material on yeast and 
other plants are noted.— Orfon "L. 


SOIL SCIENCE 

J. J, Skinnee, Editor 
F. M. ScHBETZ, Assistant Editor 
(See also in this issue Entries 393, 394, 562, 573, 738) 

790. Bhatnagak, Shanti Swarupa. The effect of adsorbed gases on the surface tension 
of water. Jour. Phys. Chem. 24 : 716--735. 1920.' — The values of the surface tension of water 
in dynes per centimeter in a vacuum and in various gases at 15°C. are : Vacuum, 71 .3 ; hydrogen, 
72.83; nitrogen, 73.00; carbon dioxide, 72.85; carbon monoxide, 73.00; air, 73.1. — H. E. Pulling. 

791. Breckenridgb, J. E. Boron in relation to the fertilizer industry. Jour, Indust, 
and Eng. Chem. 13: 324-325. 1921. — ^Evidence is presented which shows that certain per- 

? centages of borax are detrimental to plant growth, but under favorable conditions, such as 

optimum moisture, good drainage, etc., rapid recovery is noticeable. Corn shows borax 
poisoning with 6 pounds of borax per acre; potatoes show a stimulating effect when 4 pounds 
of borax are added per acre, but 8-10 pounds cause injuiy.— Henry Schmiiz. 

792. Cutler, D. Ward. Observations on soil protozoa. Jour. Agric. Sci. 9: 430-444. 
1919. — The direct counting method (grating etched on slide) for soil protozoa in liquid gives 
results entirely comparable to those obtained by dilution cultures. Three species of Amoeba 
and 1 each of Monas^ Bodo, Cercomonas, and Oicqmonas were employed. — The factors governing 
the relation between the protozoa and the soil particles are those of surface action. The ca- 
pacity of various soils for retaining these organisms is specific and constant and is independent 
of the concentration of the suspension, the time of action, or whether the suspension contains 
cysts or active forms. — D. Reddick, 


793. Griffith, J, W. Influence of mines upon land and livestock in Cardiganshire. Jour. 
Agric. Sci. 9: 366-395. PL 1919.— Lead and zinc compounds (galena and blende) 

; reach the land in deleterious amounts. Fhj^^sically, the capacity of the soil to retain water is 

t often reduced; and chemically, the nitrogen content is lowered as a result of contamination. 


Extensive experiments were performed on the effect of galena and blende upon oats and crim- 
son clover. Clover is more susceptible to injury than oats, but both are affected. — Of the 


remedial measures tried, heavy liming is best, but the use of sodium silicate tends to reduce 


the injury. — D. Reddick. 

794, JuRiTz, C. F. The agricultural soils of. the Union. South African Jour. Indiist. 
4: 76-84. 1921. — The grain soils of southwest Cape Province are grouped as follows: 
Sandstone, Malmesbury, and Bokkeveld soils. The Sandstone and Malmesbury soils are 
deficient in plant food and humus and are quite often acid; Bokkeveld soils are much richer in 
plant food. The soils from each region are described geologically and their origin is given. — 
Considerable variety of soils exists in Cape Province. The grey and reddish loams of the 
Great Karroo cover the largest portion of the country. The coastal belt in the southwest 
; comprises gravelly clays of a drab color. On the South Coast the soil contains more humus 

and is frequently acid. Alkali soils, resulting from bad drainage, occur in some parts. In a 
I discussion of the Orange Free State soils it is pointed out that Nas CO 3 was almost absent from 

i the lighter soils but present in the low lying places.—/. J. Skinner. 
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795. Keen, Bebnaed A. A note on tlie capillary rise of water in soils. Jour. Agric, Sci. 

0.75' 

9: 396-398. 1919. — The following formula is derived: h = — in which h is the capillary 

rise and r the radius of the soil grain. This is for an ideal soil in which the grains are all of 
one size, spherical, and packed in the closest possible manner. — I). Reddick, 


796. Keen, Bbenaed A. A quantitative relation between soil and the soil solution brought 
out by freezing-point determinations. Jour. Agric. Sci. 9; 400-415. 1919.— An examination 
was made of the experimental data of Bouyoucos and his associates on the freezing point de- 
pression of soil solution at varying moisture contents. The data, which are mathematical 
in character, do not lend themselves to abstracting; the reader is therefore referred to the 
original. — J, J, Skinner, 


797. Michel-Dueand, E. [Kev. of: Waynick, D. D., and L. T. Sharp. Variations in 
nitrogen and carbon in field soils and their relation to the accuracy of field trials. Univ. 
California Publ. Agric. Sci. 4: 121-139. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 870).] Rev. G4n. Bot. 
33: 77. 1921. 


798. Scofield, Gael S., and Frank B. Headley. Quality of irrigation water in relation 
to land reclamation. Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 265-278. 1921 . — The soils of certain irrigated areas 
in western U. S. A. are not readily permeable to water and may be unproductive because of 
slow absorption from periodic irrigation. This impermeability of soils is due to the effect 
of sodium on the contained clay. This injurious action does not occur in the presence of ap- 
preciable quantities of soluble forms of calcium and aluminum. The use of such substances 
applied to the land or in the irrigation water serves as a corrective.— Reddick, 

799. VoELCKEE, J. A. The Wobtirn experimental station of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. Field Experiments, 1921 . Jour. Roy. Agric, Sec. England 81 : 253-267. 1920.— 
The annual reports are made on the continuous growing of wheat and barley under different 
fertilizer treatments. The highest yield of wheat was secured on the plot receiving super- 
phosphate, sodium nitrate, sulphate of ammonia, and lime. Sulphate of ammonia alone has 
markedly reduced crop yield, but when used with lime good yields are secured. — Lump lime 
produced less yield than did ground limestone. — Reports are made on the relative value of 
chalk and lime and the effect of different forms of lime on grass. — J, J, Skinner, 

800. VoBLOKEE, J. A. The Woburn experimental station of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. Pot culture experiments. Jour. Roy. Agric. Soe. England 81 : 267-277. 1920. — 
Pot experiments with corn to determine the effect of stannous and stannic oxides, chlorides, and 
sulphates were made. In general it is shown that the effect of stannic salts is decidedly more 
marked than that of stannous in either stimulating the crop or producing a toxic effect, and that 
the chlorides have a more marked effect than the oxides . Tin as a metal appears to have no direct 
effect upon vegetation. Where differences are shown it is due to the acid radical and not to 
the metal. Tin oxide showed no effect in amounts up to 0.10 per cent Sn. Chlorides of tin 
have a favorable effect up to 0.1 per cent Bn as stannous chloride, but with stannic chloride 
only up to 0.05 per cent Sn; 0.1 per cent Sn as stannic chloride was distinctly harmful. Stan- 
nous sulphate has no effect when used up to 0,1 per cent Sn, but stannic sulphate at this con- 
centration is distinctly beneficial. — Chromate and bichromate of potash proved very harmful 
to barley, 0.005 per cent effectually preventing growth. — ^Experiments with wheat in pots with 
iron sulphate showed that there was a marked retardation where 0.2 per cent iron was used. 
The toxic effect of iron was overcome by lime. — Calcium silicate in quantities up to 4 tons per 
acre produced a beneficial effect upon wheat on soil from the stockyard field. Magnesium 
silicate and aluminum silicate had no influence. — Sulphur in amounts of 100 and 200 pounds 
per acre produced only a slight increase with mustard and a slight decrease with clover and 
lucerne. Experiments were conducted to determine the relative effects of lime and chalk. 
Lime produced substantial increases with wheat and barley, while chalk produced practically 
no increased growth. — J, J, Skinner, 
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TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS ' 

J. M. Gseenman, Editor 
E. B. Payson, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue.Eiitries 39t, 400,' 451, 482, 488, 491, 642, 752) 

; ■■'GENERAL, 

801* Benoist, R. Coatribiitioa a Pettide de la hore des Gtiyanesj plantes recoltees ea 
Gttyane Francais en 1913 et 1914 (suite). [A contribution to the study of the hora of Guinea; 
plants collected in French Guinea in 1913 and 1914.] Bull. Soc. Bot. France 66:357-370, 381-398. 
1919. — One hundred and twenty-three genera and 220 species are listed, including the following 
new species: Protmm plagiocarpium, Sclerolobium albiflorum^ and Inga iubaefor 7 nis,—M, A. 
Eatnes, 

802. Bews, J. W. An introduction to the fiora of Natal and Zuiuland. Svo, vi + p. 
City Printing Works: Pietermaritzburg, 1921.— This work is introduced by a brief history of 
botany in Natal and a selected bibliography. A key to the families precedes the enumeration 
of genera and species, which are without description. Habit, habitat, and general distribu- 
tion are recorded in most cases. — J , M , Greenman, 

803. Crybb, John. Adventive plants on waste ground, Bradford, York, 1919. Bot. Soc. 
and Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 5: 719. 1919 [1920]. 

804. Deuce, G, C. Additions to the Berkshire dora. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club Brit- 
ish Isles Rept. Suppl. 5 : 443-480. 1918 [1919], 

805. Deuce, G. C. Hayward^s botanists^ pocket book, containing the chief characteristics 
of British plants, with botanical name, common name, soil or situation, colour, time of flowering 
of every plant arranged under its own order, 15 ed,^ xlv -f 29B p. G. Bell & Sons: London, 
1919. 

806. [Deuce, G. C.] [Rev. of: Scully, Reg. W. Flora of the County of Kerry. Ixxxi -f 
406 p., 6 pi. and map. Hodges, Figgis & Co.: Dublin, 1916.! Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club 
British Isles Rept. 5: 64-66. 1917 [1918]. 

807. Geieeson, R. Adventive plants of the Glasgow area. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club 
British Isles Rept. 5: 719-721. 1919 [1920]. 

SOS. Haines, H. H. The botany of Bihar and Orissa. An account of all the known in- 
digenous plan s of the province and of the most important or most commonly cultivated exotic 
ones with map and introduction. Part 2. Small 8vo, 224 p. Adlard & Son & West Newman: 
London, 1921. — The order of the families in this work is essentially that of Hooker in the 
^Tiora of British India;’’ the present part includes the families Ranimculaceae to Anacardia- 
ceae. Keys are given to genera under the various families and to the species of the larger 
genera. Brief descriptions are presented and rather full notes are recorded particularly on 
distribution, habit, habitat, and time of flowering and fruiting. The following new species 
and new combinations are included: Eomonoia intermedia j Cedrola hr evipetiolulataj Viiis 
nitiginea {Cissus vUiginea L.), and V .^alcicorfie (Tetrasiigma alcicorne Haines). Several new 
varietal combinations are also mentioned. — J, M, Greenman. 

809. Marsuen-Jones, E. Plants of Harbury Gutting, Warwickshire, Bot. Soc. and Ex- 
change Club British Isles Rept. 5: 721-722. 1919 [1920]. 

810. Sprague, T. A. Plant nomenclature : some suggestions. Jour. Botany 59: 153-160, 
1921, 
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811. Baenhart, John Henblbt. Aetopteron as a generic mine. Amer. Pern Jour. 
10: 1920.— The author protests against changing the generic nmie Poly stichum to 

Aeiopieron as proposed by House (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 501).— P, (7. Anderson, 

■ ' 812.' Hibbontmus, G. Kleine Mittetlungen iiber Pteridophyten III7 ■. [Short communica- 
tions on pteridophytes III.] Hedwigia 62; 12-37. 1920. — In continuation of previous similar 
articles, the author presents miscellaneous notes concerning the identity, synonymy, and 
nomenclature of ferns of the genets. Humata, Leptolepia, Tapeinidium, Lindsay a j PeUaea^ 
Noiholaena^ Cheilanthes^ Adianium, Pteris nud Elaphoglossum. The following new combina- 
tions are made: Humata perdurans (Davallia perdurans Christ.), Leptolepia maxima {Leuco^ 
stegia maxima Fourn.), Tapeinidiiim Moor ei (Davallia Moorei Hook.), Pellaea allosuroides 
(Cheilanthes alio sur aides Mett.), Notholaena Greggii (Pellaea Greggii Mett.), Elaphoglossum 
pallidum (Aero siickum pallidum Bey tieh) . — E. B. Payson, 

813. Maxon, W. R. A neglected fern paper. Proc, Biol. Soc. Wash. [D. C;] 34;lll-114. 
1921. — The writer points out the significance of a paper on ferns published long ago. It ap- 
peared in the Canadian Naturalist, Series II, 13: IST-ICO. 1867, under the title ^^Review. 
Ferns: British and Foreign; by John Smith, A. L. S.” A list of the transferred names is 
given.— J. C. Gilman, 

814. Maxon, William R. New Selaginellas from the western United States. Smith- 
sonian Misc. Collections 72®: 1-10. PI. 1-6, 1920. — Six new species of the Selaginella rupes- 
iris group from the southwestern United States and Montana are described and each is illus- 
trated by a plate showing the habital characters. The new species are S, neomexicana, S. 
eremophila, S. arizonica, S, asprella, S, leiicobryoideSj and S, Standleyi. — S, F, Blake, 

815. Maxon, William R. Notes on American ferns — ^XVI. Amer. Fern Jour. 11; 1-4. 
1921. — The author notes changes and corrections. Selaginella humifusa Van Eseltine is re- 
named Selaginella floridana Maxon on account of the former name being invalidated by S, 
hu7mfusaBiieTon., appliedseveralyearsearlier to a plant from Borneo. The species Lycopodium 
obscuTwn L. was reported in the Amer. Fern Jour. 10 : 81. 1920, as L, dendroideum Michx. 
An earlier (Oct. 1900) collection from the same place (De Kalb County) is in the Mohr Her- 
barium, but was not included in the ^ ‘Plant Life of Alabama.’^ — The range is extended for 
Lycopodium annotinumL., Pteretis nodulosa (Michx.) Nieuwland, and Pellaea loiigimucronata 
Hook. Distinguishing foliage characters and range are given for Dryopteris arguta (Kauif.) 
Watt, and D, filix-mas (L.) Schott. — F, C, Anderson, 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

816. Ames, Oakes. Notes on New England orchids. L Spiranthes, Rhodora 23 : 73-85, 
PL B7-129, 1921.— The author discusses the distinguishing characters of the genus, its 
variations and its range; also the difficulties encountered in distinguishing between S, cernua 
L. C. Rich., S, odorata Lindl., and S, vernalis Engel. & Gray, and states that he is convinced 
that S, odorata is conspecific with S. cernua. The latter species exhibits a surprising range of 
variation and, as far as has been observed, presents a different habital and floral aspect until 
the limit of vigor of the vegetative system is attained; the present author believes that the 
attempts to segregate new species from it have resulted from a misunderstanding of the life 
history of this species. He expresses it as his opinion that the range of variation exhibited 
represents different stages of development. The situation in this species at different stages 
in its growth is described. Polyembryony is found to be the only sure guide for distinguishing 
S. cernua ya.T ockroleuca from the true species, in which the seeds are normal. The species is 
always found in upland meadows or woodlands and the variety in bogs. The author feels that 
it would be well worth while to ascertain by cultural experiments whether or not this is due to 
the nature of the soil in which the plants grow, and whether or not it prevails throughout the 
range of the species. The situation in S, vernalis is discussed. As far as northern forms are 
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concerned, it may be simpiy a hybrid between 8, cernua and 8, gracilis. In Texas, bowever, 
great difference . in the .seasons of anthesis .of the supposed, parents appears to render such a 
crossing improbable. The hybrid form is fully described and illustrated. Pollmation in 
is discussed. The writer comments upon Eudoif Schlechter's revision of the Spiran- 
tkeae m related to the American species, discussing the nomenclature of 8, Atnesimm Schltr., 
8. omits LindL, 8. plantaginea (Raf.) Torr., and tabulates the changes made necessary by this 
revision in the nomenciature of several American species that are native of the U. S . A. These 
species as they now stand are: Mesadenus lucaganus (Britton) Schitr., Cyclopogon cramch'^' 
loides (Grieseh.) Cogn.,j Centrogenium setaceum (LindL) Sehltr. Stemrrhynchus is retained in 
the original conception of that genus; representatives are found in the southern U. S. A.— 
James P, Poole. 

817. Blake, S. F. A new Aspilia from Trinidad. Proc, BioL Soc. Washington [D. G.] 
34: 119-120. 1921.— Aspfh’a nigropunctata is described as a new species. — J, C, Gilman, 

818. Blake, S. F. New Meliaceae from Mexico. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington [D, C.] 

34: 115-118. 1921 . — Cedrela ciliolaia, Guarea cMapensiSy G, excelsa G, heirophpUaf 

md G. polyantha B,re described ns new species.— J, C, Gilman, 

819. Blatter, E., F. Hallberg, and C. McCann. Contributions towards a flora of Balu- 
chistan. Jour. Indian Bot. I: 344-352. 1920. — This is the final installment of the flora of 
Baluchistan which the authors have been working up according to Bentham and Hooker’s 
classification from collections made by Col. J, E* B, Hotson, and includes the families Urti- 
caceae to Coniferae. Throughout the entire work localities of collections are detailed, and 
time of flowering and fruiting, vernacular names, and uses of the plants are given when 
known. The entire flora includes : 
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823. [Dbxtce, G. C.]* [Bev. of: Linbman, C. A. AI. Svensk Fanerogamafiora. viii -f 
639 p, 1918 (see Bot. Absts. S, Entry 727).] Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British Isles 
Eept. 5:599-603. 1919 [1920]. 

824. Dbtjce, G. C. piev. of : Eolfe, B. A. The British marsh Orchises. Orchid Rev. 
26: 162-166, 1918.] Bot. Soc. and Exchange Ciiib British Isles Rept. 5: 608-612. 1919 [1920}. 

825. GxYf J. Channel Island plants. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 
5: 138-142. 1917 [1918].’—^e?iec{o er7^attcMS Bertol. and Jasione perennis Lam. are given. — 
G. 0, Driice, 

826. Geegory, E. S. Some notes on British violets, with additional localities. Bot. 
Soc. and Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 5: 14Sa-148g. 1917 [1918], 

827. Hex-eaed, J. Th. Bijdrage tot de kennis der Nederlandsche AdventietHora, [Con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the Butch introduced flora.] Nederland. Kruidk, Arch. 1920: 
251-257. 1921. — Critical remarks are given on the following grasses introduced in the Nether- 
lands: PanicumharhipulvinatumX^shj Oenchrus pauciflorus Benth., Sporoholus Berteroanus 
Hitch. & Chase. — W. E,Wachter, 

828. HoiiM, Theo. Chionophila Benth. A morphological study. Amer. Jour. Sci, 1: 
31-38. 15 fig, 1921.— The genus Chionophila is closely related to OMonc and Pentstemon. 
As now characterized the genus is monotypic with the species Chionophila Jamesii Benth. 
of the higher mountains of Colorado and Wyoming. Formerly the genus included C, Tweedyi 
Renders, of Montana and Idaho, but this species is now placed in the genus Pentstemonopsis, 
intermediate between Chionophila Pentstemon, Chionophila Jamesii is characterized 
at length, also the internal structure of the roots, the flower-bearing stem, and the leaf, 
receives special attention. Ten figures illustrate the flower, fruit, and the internal structure 
of the vegetative organs. Pentstemonopsis is contrasted and the conclusion is reached that 
it is a good genus. Five figures give the details of flower and fruit. — T, Fitzpatrick, 

829. Holm, Theo. Studies in the Cyperaceae. XVII. Notes on Carex podocarpa R. Br., 
C. montanensis Bailey, C. venustula Holm, C. Lemmoni W. Boott, and C. aequa Clarke. Amer. 
Jour. Sci. 48: 17-26. Fig, 1-13, 1919. — ^Robert Brownes Carex podocarpa has been entirely 
misunderstood, and according to C. B. Clarke (in litt.) the specimen so named by R. Brown 
has proved to be a young specimen of C. rarifiora Sm. C, montanensis has been referred to 
C, podocarpa by Kiikenthal, but erroneously so, since C. rarifiora is phyllopodic. A brief 
discussion is given relative to the systematic position of C, montanensis being a near ally of 
C. venustula and C. spectabilis Dew.; furthermore of C. Lemmoni j which for the last 30 years 
has been identified as C, ablaia Bail. ; it is a member of the Stenocarpae Holm. C, aequais the 
species which W. Boott enumerated as C, fulva var, Hornschuchiana (Bot. of California); 
its aifinity is with C, dilnta M. Bieb. of the Spirostachyae Drej, — Theodore Holm, 

830. Holm, Theo. Studies in the Cyperaceae. XXVIII. Amer. Jour, Sci. 49: 195-208. 
15 fig. 1920.— An extended study and diagnosis of Carex Franklinii Boott and C. spectabilis 
Dewey is presented. C. Franklinii was first found by Drummond in the Rocky Mountains, 
at about latitude 59®. It was not again collected until recently by James M. Macoun in 
Alberta. A conspectus of the section Stenocarpae, to which the species belongs, is given. 
C. spectabilis belongs to the section Melananthae, Of this species 2 new forms and 3 new 
varieties are delimited. — T, J, Fitzpatrick, 

S31. Holm, Theo. Types of Canadian Carices. Canadian Field Nat. 33 : 72-77. 1919.— 
Among the 39 greges enumerated by the writer in “Greges Caricum'' (Amer. Jour. Sci. 16: 
1903) only 5 are absent from Canada, namely : Psyllophorae (Europe and Azores), Chionanthae 
(Europe), Leucocepkalae (Virginia^ Echinochlaenae (Australia), and Podogynae (Japan). 
In Canada the Microrhynckae, Acorastachyae, BcMnostachyae, and Physocarpae are the best 
represented, being rich in species and widely distributed. Considered altogether the genus 
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Carex in Canada is rich in types, some being confined to this continent, others being known 
also from Eurasia. The arctic element Canada shares mostly with Europe, and several species 
are circumpolar; many of the Canadian Carices represent alliances analogous to those of the 
Old World, exemplified by types of a corresponding habit and structure. Canada besides is 
the home of certain ancestral types which are absent from Europe. In other words several of 
the greges are more amply represented in Canada by possessing these types in connection with 
the centrales, and passing gradually into some more or less deviating desciscentes. The pres- 
ence in Canada of the LejocUaenae, mostly sylvan types of rare morphological structure, and 
of southern origin, indicates the enormously wide distribution of the genus on this continent, 
and its ability to adapt itself to the environment, far north and far south.— T/icodore Holm, 
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832. Jansen, .P., en W. H. Wachter. Floristische aanteebeningen. XVII. [Floristi- 
cai notes XVII.] Nederland. Kruidk. Arch. 1920: 145-163. 1921.— This article contains notes 
about some Orchises of the Netherlands: (1) Orchis latifolia dunensis Eeichl. f., probably an 
extreme form of Orchis incarnata X latifolia. The description in Ascherson-Graebner's 
^hSynopsis” is absolutely wrong, as is shown from the original diagnosis in Eeichenbach's 
‘Tcones^^ and the type in the herbarium of the Dutch Botanical Society. (2) Orchis Trau 7 i- 
steineri, mentioned from the Netherlands, has always proved to be Orchis incarnata X lati-^ 
folia or Orchis incarnata X ^naculata. Further notes are given about the small-leaved forms 
of Orchis latifolia and the forms of Orchis maculata. — W, H, Wachter, 

833. Jansen, P., en W. H. Wachteh. Floristische aanteebeningen XVIII: Festuca 
Schlickumii. [Floristical notes XVIII.] Nederland. Kruidk. Arch. 1920: 164-169. 1 fig. 
1921. — ^This hybrid, new for the Netherlands, is described, and the divergences from the parents, 
Festuca gigantea and F, pratensisj are stated, with an enumeration of the Dutch forms of F, 
pratensiSf among which the new form aristata is characterized. — W, H, Wachter, 

834. Jepson, Willis Linn. The long-lost Carpenteria. Sierra Club Bull. 1921: 161-153. 
^Jlg, 1921, 

835. Kloos, A. W., Jr. De Nederlandsche Euphrasia. [The Dutch Euphrasia.] Neder- 
land. Kruidk. Arch. 1920: 170-207. 1 fig, 1921. — ^A synopsis of, and a key to, the Dutch 
species of this genus is given. As the Netherlands are not mentioned in the monograph of 
von Wettstein, the Dutch species may be given here: Euphrasia lutea L, (only adventive), 
E, litoralis Fr., E, odontites L., E, montana Jord., E, Eosikoviana Hayne, E, stricta Host., 
E, nemorosa Pers., E, curia Fr., and E, gracilis Fr. — W, H, Wachter, 

836. Lester-Garlanb, L. V. The maritime forms of Matricaria inodora. Jour, Botany 
59: 170-174. 1921. — The various maritime forms of Matricaria inodora are grouped under 3 
heads. M, maritima L. is considered as a variety of M, inodora. — S, H, Burnham, 



837. McKechnie, H. Notes on some new hybrid orchids. Hot. Soc. and Exchange Club 
BritishlslesEept. 5: 180-183. PLU-iS, 1917 [1918]. 

838. McKechnie, H. Notes on the genus Orchis. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British 
Isles Eept. 5: 183-189. 1917 [1918]. 

839. Pennell, Francis W. Fagelia diversifolia. Addisonia 4: 73, 74. PL U7 (colored), 
1919. — This is an ornamental herbaceous plant native of Colombia, at high altitudes, and is 
cultivated in gardens in Colombia. It was collected by F. W. Pennell and here described as 
new. — T, J, Fitzpatrick, 

840. Pttgsley, H. W. The Jersey Herniaria. Jour. Botany 59: 179-180, 1921. 

84L Eic6me. [Eev, of: Beattvisage, M. Contribution a Tetude anatomique de la fa- 
mine des Terns troemiacees. (Contribution to the anatomical study of the family Ternstroemia- 
ceae.) These de la Faculte des Science de Poitiers. 1920.] Eev. Gen. Bot, 33: 78. 1921* 
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S42. Riddelsbell, H. J. The British Rtibtis-list. Jour. Botany 59: 174-175. 1921.—- 
Comments are presented on a small manuscript note book completed by the late Rev. W. Moyle 

Rogers, containing a list of British Rubi, revised and rearranged to April, 1917. 

S* H, Burnham, 

843. Sargent, Oswald H. A new Caladenia from West Australia. Jour, Botany 59: 
175-176. 1921. — Caladenia Doutchae is described as new to science.— If. Burnham, 

S44, Sedgwick, L. J. Rew Bombay species. Jour. Indian Bot. 2 : 123-131. 5 Jg. 1921.— 
Leucas angustissima, Christisonia flammea, Phyllanthus Talbott j Cefopegia fantastica^BouGeT^ 
osia iruncato-coTonata, and Canscora s^ncfa are described as new species from the Bombay 
Presidency, India. — Winfield Dudgeon. 

845. SoEST, J. L. VAN. Anthoxanthum odoratum L. Nederland. Kruidk. Arch. 1920: 

140-144. 1921.— The author gives a summary of the principal forms found in the Netherlands. 
The subvar. suhglabrum and the subvar. eu-villosum, into which the var. Loisel, is 

divided, are new. — W. H. Wachter, 

846. Treleasb, William, A natural group of unusual black oaks. Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. 60: 31-33. PI. 2-4. 1921. — Three black oaks of the southern Mexican mountains were 
found to bear their fruit in racemes, or, more properly, spike-like clusters. These possess the 
characters of the section Erythrobalanus but differ from most black oaks and agree with all 
white oaks in maturing their fruit in the course of the season of flowering, instead of deferring 
fertilization and maturing for a year. These 3 new species, Quercus Urhani^ Q. radiata, 
and Q. Conzattii^ are described and grouped in the new section Racemiflorae.-— Wanda Weniger. 

847. Wollet-Dod, A, H. Rosa spinosissima X rubiginosa X f. cantiana forma nova. 
Jour. Botany 59: 178. 1921. 
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848. Yuncker, Truman George. Revision of the North American and West Indian 
species of Cuscuta. Illinois Univ. Biol. Monogr. 6 : 1-141. PI. 1-lS. 1920.— A critical study 
of the material of the genus available in the larger herbaria of this country was made. Fifty- 
four species are treated, of which 26 are found in the U. S. A. Fourteen species and 16 varie- 
ties are described as new. The classification of Engelmann was closely followed by the author. 
The morphology of the different organs is treated in detail. It was found that the flower 
offered the best characters for the differentiation of species since if was least affected by the 
parasitic habits of the plant. Many detailed drawings of flower parts are presented in the 
13 plates. Notes are given on the habits of the species. It was found that although some 
species more commonly occur on certain host plants there is no constancy in this respect and 
that species cannot be based on their occurrence on specific hosts. Self parasitism was 
noticed. The genus is divided into 3 subgenera on the basis of style and stigma characters. 
Engelmann s subgenus MonogynahSjS the styles united; this subgenus contains a single species. 
The subgenus Succuta is used as a designation to include those species having linear-elongated 
stigmas as distinguished from the capitate stigmas of the subgenus GTam 7 nica.-~~Th.Q specific 
treatment includes, in addition to an analytical description, a complete synonymy and refer- 
ences to the specimens examined. A complete bibliography is appended. ' An index of collec- 
tions with the name of the collector and number of the species collected is presented at the 
end of the thesis. — H. W, Anderson, 

MISCELLANEOUS, UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

B, E. Livingston, Editor 
Sam P, Trelease, Assistant Editor 

849, Ashworth, J. H. The Edinburgh meeting of the British Association — ^local arrange- 
ments. Nature 107 : 590-591, 1921. 
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850, Bancroft, Wilder D. [Rev. of: Clayton, Williai^i. ' Margarine,, ■ M X 14. 
a:f p. ; Green and Co.: New York, ,1920. 14.75.] Jonr. Phyg. Cheiii.'aS,: ■ 

. 175 - 177 . ■ 1921 . 

: -SSL.Bottazzi, Filippo. Le inalisme dela vie. [The finality of life.]' Scientia 29: ■ 
',23-28., .1921." . 

: ,852., Cunningham, J,. Clinton. ' Products of the Empire. 19 X 19 M cm»^ 999 p., TS iilus. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1921 .--Part I. An account of food, drink, oil-seeds, drugs, and 
tobacco. Part II. Raw materials and the produce of mines. — Publisher, 

853. Heebner, J. Dyes and dyeing, [Rev. of: Mathews, J. Merritt. Applications of 
dyestuffs to textiles, paper, leather and other materials, xvi + r68 p, John Wiley and Son: 
New York; Chapman and Hall: London, 1920.] Nature 107:421-122. 192L 

854. Kaiser, George B. Little journeys into mossland. III,— Bryologizing in early 
spring. Bryologist 24: 19-20, 1921.— A popular account is presented of the more common 
mosses met with upon a walk near Crosswicks, New Jersey. — E, B, Chamberlain, 

855. Palma, Stepano ni. TJso del rifatto nella fabhricazione della cellulosa per carta. 
[The use of residues from the manufacture of licorice [from Glycyrrhiza glabra L.j in the produc- 
tion of cellulose for paper manufacture.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. S3 : 393-394. 1920,— The .V? 
fiber, decolorized with calcium hypochlorite or other bleaching substance, becomes light coL 
ored without losing its consistency, contains 6 per cent of ash and about 50 per cent of cellulose, 
and constitutes, according to the author, a valuable substitute for wood and rags in the manu- 
facture of paper. — A. Bonazzi, 

856. Pantanelli, E. Produzione di alcool dal fico d’ India. [The production of alcohol 
from Opuntia.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 53: 451-470. 1920.— After a review of the literature 
on the subject the author attempts to study the course of natural alcoholic fermentation in 
the untreated pulp of the fruit of Opuntia vulgaris and 0, amydea. He found the feimentation 
to be unsatisfactory owfing to the development of a large number of organisms injurious to the 
fermentation, among them the Saccharomyces opuntiae of Uipiani and Sarcoli. Boiled pulp, 
or pulp to which had been added 0.03 per cent of potassium metabisulphite, when inoculated 
with what appears to be a bottom yeast, yielded an excellent liquor with a slightly aromatic 
ethereal odor and a high alcoholic content (9000 ce. of anhydrous ethyllc alcohol for each 100 
kg. of pulp). The best results were obtained with the must treated with bisulphite; and the 
fact was ascertained that, in the fermentation of this corrected raw pulp by a selected culture, 
a certain quantity of glucoside sugar was utilized for alcohol production — the fermentation 
thus yielding a greater quantity of alcohol than could be predicted by a consideration of merely 
the reducing sugars, as such, contained in the fruit. The bisulphite-treated pulp appears to 
give a better product than the boiled pulp since in the process of boiling the changes caused 
by the enzymes of the mature fruit are interfered with. Fruit attacked by Ceratitis capitata 
give an unsatisfactory product. — A. Bonazzi, 

857. Rignano, Eugenio, Le finalisme de la vie. [The finality of life.] Scientia 29: 
28-40. 1921. 

858. Willard, J. T. Some nutritional characteristics of corn, Trans. Kansas Acad. 
Sci. 29: 187-201. 1920.— The author furnishes a popular presentation, comparing the food 
value of corn with that of other cereals, particularly with reference to stock. — F. C, Gates, 
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859. Anonymous. A textile fiber from the hibiscus. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 132, 1921. — 
The article concerns Hibiscus cannabinus,—C, H, Otis, 

860. Anonymous. Cane arrowing. [Rev. of an interview of H. T, Easterby, in the “Mer- 
cury,** an Australian newspaper.] Australian Sugar Jour. 13 : 283. 1921. — The conditions 
which produce arrowing, or flowering of the cane plant, in the cooler cane-growing areas are not 
well understood but are mostly attributable to climatic factors. Experiments at the Sugar 
Experiment Station at Mackay with arrowed and non-arrowed plants of the same variety and 
age gave a slight yield in favor of the arrowed plants in both the plant and first rattoon crops. 
A higher percentage of sugar is extracted from the cane in the Ingham-Mourilyaa district, 
where arrowing is usual, than anywhere else in Queensland, except the Lower Burdekin; 
consequently arrowing conditions need not be greatly feared. Any decrease in the sugar con- 
tent of the cane in 1921 will probably be due to the great amount of rain late in the season.— 
C. Rumhold, 

861. Anonymous. Cotton research in Egypt. Sci. Amer. Monthly 2 : 356. 1920. — A brief 
is given of a preliminary report of the Cotton Research Board, Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo, 
Egypt. — Chas,H,Otis, 

862. Anonymous, The world’s supply of wheat. Science 54 : 268-269. 1921.— An aggre- 

gate estimate is given of the 1921 wheat harvest for 20 countries, according to figures compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. The 20 countries included in the estimate 
are: Canada, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, France, Greece, Him- 
gary^, Italy, Spain, British India, Japan, Algeria, Tunis, Union of South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the U. S. A. A brief comment is made on the wheat prospects for the world, 
— Mary E, Burr, ^ 

863. Anonymous. Varieties of maize and potatoes. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
533-535. 1921.— Maize districts are classified and varieties are recommended for various 
districts. A list of recommended potato varieties is given for difiereat districts. L, R* 
Waldron, 
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SC4, Aston, B. C. Improvement of poor pasture. New Zealand Jour. Agric, 21 ; 192-195. 
B charts. 1921 .-“The experiments were made to determine the best method of improving 
shallow pasture which dries up to a dangerous degree in summer. Five-acre plots were treated 
with basic slag, limestone rubble and phosphate, limestone rubble, or basic phosphate. 
Sheep were used to determine the relative value of pasture. The basic slag gave excellent and 
immediate results while the limestone alone was of least value. — N. J . Giddings. 

865. Be VAN, W. A new fodder plant, Kudzu (Pueraria thunberglana). Cyprus Agric, 
Jour. 16 : 33-34. 1921. — This woody ieguminaceous climber has recently attracted attention as 
a forage crop. In Japan, where it is native, seldom maturing seed elsewhere, it has many uses. 
The thick roots contain large quantities of starch, used for human food; the stems contain a 
fine fibre from which cloth is manufactured; while the foliage is valued as fodder for all kinds 
of stock, horses being especially fond of it. The usual method of establishing a field of Kudzu 
is to set nursery-propagated plants 10 feet apart each way in the early spring. In some cases 
thestems attain a length of 60 feet in 3 months. — W. Stuart. 

866. Be VAN, W. Notes on hemp cultivation. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16: 12-14. 1921. — The 
hemp field is. known in Cyprus as ^‘kanavero.’' Soil of a clayey nature is said to be preferred 
by the hemp growers. Land intended for hemp is given a deep ploughing after the 1st rain; 
the 2nd ploughing takes place in October or January ; a 3rd ploughing is made a few days before 
sowing the crop, usually in April or May. After thorough harrowing and levelling the field 
is irrigated and in about 5 days the seed is sown. Complete instructions as to amount of seed 
to sow, subsequent cultivation of the plants, cutting and removal of seed, and retting of the 
hemp are given 

867. Bevan, W. Sudan grass. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16:6. 1921. — This excellent fodder 
grass, if irrigated, gives 3 or 4 cuttings a season; but it also gives a fair yield if not 
irrigated. — W. Stuart. 

868. Bevan, W. The value of seed testing. Cyprus Agric. Jour, 16: 30-31. 1921.— A 
small seed-testing station has lately been formed at the Agricultural Department, Nicosia. 
The writer states that ^^the object of the tests to be carried out is to ascertain the germinating 
power of the various seeds belonging to the Department before they are issued out to the 
public, The Department agrees to undertake, so far as it can, to test without charge the 
seed sent in by farmers.— IF. 

869. Bbbakwell, E. Elephant grass [Pennisetum purpureum] at North Ryde* Agric. 
Gaz. New South Wales 32: 552. 1921. 

870. Breakwell, E. Popular descriptions of grasses. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 
537-542. $ fig. 1921. — ^Brief notes are given on species of Ansifda, Hordeum, and Agropyron. 
Aristida Behrianaj Hordeummurinum, H .maritimum, Agropyron scahrum, and A. pectinaium 
are figured. Hordeum bulbosum, a perennial, promises well as a cultivated grass. Under culti- 
vation it grows 6 feet tall and yields well.— L. B. Waldron. 

871. Breakwbll, E. Some germination tests of prickly pear seeds. Agric. Gaz. New 
South Wales 32 : 679-580. 1921.— Seeds of Opuntia spp. were subjected to various treatments 
and then tested for germination; control lots were also tested. Seeds retained their viability 
for a period of at least 4 years. Different preparatory treatments did not increase germinating 
capacity. The work is being continued. — L. B. Waldron. 

872. Brown, P. E. The American Society of Agronomy. Science S3 : 344-346, 1921. — 
Abstracts are presented of papers read at a symposium, ^^Our present knowledge of methods of 
corn breeding,^' held at the Chicago meeting of the society, Dec., 1920.— C. J. Lyon. 

873. Bubkill, I. H. A note upon plants grown for blue dyes in the north of the Malay 
Peninsula. Gardens^ Bull. Straits Settlements 2 : 426-429. 1921.— The history of indigo 
growing in the East, and the cultivation of Indigofera suffruticosa Mill., Strobilanthes flaccidi- 
foUus Nees, and Marsdenia tinctoria R. Br. within the Malay Peninsula are discussed. — J. H. 
Burkill. 
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874. Galtino, Maeio. El ctiltivo del mani en Cuba. .[Tbe cultivation of peaaiitsiE Cuba. | 
Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3 : 404-408. 4 fig* 1920. — Preliminary experiments sbowed that 
castration of peanut plants did not increase yields. Seed selected from pods containing 2 or 
more grains yielded twice as much as those from pods containing 1 seed. The addition of iime 
and stable nianure to the soil very materially increased the yield.— F. i¥ . Blodgett, 

875. Calviivo, Mabio. Interesantes ensayos de abonos en el cultivo de la cada. [Ferti- 
lizer experiments with sugar cane.] Rev. Agric, Com. y Trab, tCuba] 4; 468-47L t fi.g, 1921. 

876. Galvino, Mabio. Interesantes ensayos de encalado en cultivos de frijol negro y 
de frijol de lima. [Liming experiments with black kidney beans and lima beans.] Rev. Agric. 
Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3 : 448--449. Ifig. 1921. 

877. CAnviNO, Mabio. La caSa Uba del Hatal. [The Uba sugar cane of HataL] Rev. 
Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4; 504-511. 4fi9* 1921.— Analyses and yields of the Uba sugar 
cane compared with other varieties are given. — F,M, Blodgett. 

878. Cal VINO, Mario. ICuevas variedades de caSa de azdcar. [Kew varieties of sugar 
cane.] Rev-. Agric. Com. y. Trab.[Cuba] 3 : 436-440. 7 fig. 1921. — ^An account is given of the 
results of tests of sugar cane seedlings at the Agronomy Experiment Station of Cuba, including 
total yield and yield of sugar. Tables are included showing the analyses of the different 
seedlmgs.—F.M. Blodgett. 

879 . C AL vino, Mario . Nuevo sistema de siembra para la caila. [A new system of planting 
sugarcane.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4; 500-503. Sfig. 1921. — ^Better yields of sugar 
cane were secured by remo ving ail but 1 central bud from the pieces used for planting and plant- 
ing this piece with the bud turned upward, — F. M. Blodgett. 

880. Cal vino, Mario. Tratamlentos especiales de los trozos de caffa que sesiembran. 
[Special treatments of pieces of sugar cane used for seed.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4: 
612-515. 6 fig. 1921. — Pieces of sugar cane used for seed were treated in camphor water, 
cold water, water at 40®C. for 2 hours, water at 50*0. for f hour, and water at 60*0. for 10 
minutes. The last treatment gave the best sprouting. — F. M. Blodgett. 

SSL Canfielu, F. D., and Abel G. Rios. Cane sugar in Mexico. Louisiana Planter 
66: 11-15. 4 fig. 1921.— The authors discuss the sugar cane industry in Mexico, including 
methods of growing and harvesting.^ — C.W. Edgerton. 

882. Cockayne, L. An economic investigation of the montane tussock-grassland of 
New Zealand. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21: 176-188. Fig. 1-8. 1921. — The objects of these 
experiments, methods of securing data, and the value of results are discussed. The central 
Otago palatability experiment is described in detail as to soil character, climatic conditions, 
plants occurring in various parts of the field, and the relative palatability of these plants for 
sheep. — N. J, Giddings. 

883. Cockayne, L. An economic investigation of the montane tussock-grassiand of 

New Zealand. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21: 324-334. 4fi0* 192L — Details are given con- 

cerning the relative palatability of the various plants occurring in the central Otago 
experiment. — N . J. Giddings. 

884. CoRBOTjLD, Mabel K, Standardization of wheat varieties. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. 
Exp. Sta. 6 : 116-119. 1921.— The culture of certain new selections would improve the wheat 
yield in Ohio . A table is given of the relative baking and milling qualities of the Gladden and 
Red Wave varieties. The growing of such varieties as Gladden, Trumbull, Portage, Poole, 
Fultz, Goens, Harvest King, Hickman, Valley, and Nigger is urged.— .K. C. Thomas. 

885. Crooks, J. T. J. The cultivationof sugar caneand the manufacture of raw sugar in the 
Philippine Islands. Internat. Sugar Jour. 23 : 498-499. 1921.— For years sugar cane has been 
grown in the Philippines on the island of Negros, Panay, Mindoro, and Luzon. Recently 
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, ceB-trifugal sugar of 96° polarization has been made in 3 or 4 centrals controlled by American 
and Spanish capital. The cane cultivated is mostly native and little has been done to improve 
the crop. On Mindoro, the owners of the central have obtained good results by planting new 
varieties and using fertilizers. The islands have an ideal climate and great supply of suitable 
land for growing cane, but labor is scarce. — C,Bumhold. 


886. Ducomet, V. Apropos des semis de pommes de terre. [Goncerning potato seed.] 
Jour. Soc. Nation. Hort. France 22 : 126-131. 1921.— The author discusses the theory of 
degeneracy in plants propagated asexually and gives results secured from potato seed. He 
concludes that the evidence does not justify the belief that sexual reproduction is necessary to 
the maintenance of vigor and productivity. In his experiments a large percentage of the 
potatoes produced from seed were inferior to the female parent, morphologically, physio- 
logically, and pathologically. — H. C. Thompson. 

887. Fkiersoit, L. S. The value of tilth in agriculture. Science 54: 193-194. 192L— 
Stimulation of plant growth by cultivating the soil, so far as movement of the soil water*is 
concerned, is attributed to moisture conservation and to the fact that minerals left at the 
surface by evaporation, inaccessible to the feeding roots, are, by cultivation, moved to the 
subsurface where the roots can utilize them. — H. L.W estover. 

888. Gaylord, F. C. Why not good potatoes? Gard. Mag. 32: 310-312. g fig, 1921.— 
The author briefly discusses seed selection and methods used in growing potatoes, including 

varieties, disease treatment, and cultural practices.— F. (7. T/iompson. 

889. Gbnnys, R. H. Harvest report. Glen Innes experiment farm. Agric. Gaz. New 
South Wales 32 : 578. 1921. Yields of 4 wheat and 4 oat varieties are given. — L. R. Waldron, 

890. Girola, Carlos D. Destruccidn de las plantes invasoras perjudiciales, vivaces y 
anuales. Instruccionesalosagricultoresdeladireccidn deagricuituradelaRepublicaArgentina. 
[Destruction of weeds.] Rev. Agric. Com. yTrab. [Cuba] 3: 383-386. 1920. 

891. Good, E. S., B. J. Horlachbb, and J. C. Grimes. A comparison of corn silage and 
sorghum silage for fattening steers. Kentucky Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 233. g9--89 1921.— A 
report is given of a 5-year study of the value of corn and sorghum as silage for feeding steers, 
considered from the standpoint of yield and cost of production. As regards economy in beef 
production, sorghum silage proved 92.2 per cent as economical as corn silage.— W. D, Valleau. 

892. Gouaxjx,C.B. Summary of results of fertilizer and other field work with sugar cane 

for 1915^1920. Louisiana State Univ. Div. Agric. Ext. Circ. 47. ^9 p. 1921.— Results of 
fertilizer experiments with sugar cane on various plantations in Louisiana are given.— C. IF. 
Bdgerton. 

893. Green, A. W. Grass-grub control. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21 : 174 - 175 . 1930.— 
Tbe grass-grub {Odontna zsalandica) is often destructive in small areas of pasture land. 
Fencing such areas and using them as feed lots for heavy live stock has been found to destroy 
practically all grubs.— iV. J. Giddings. 

894. Helm, C. A. Corn in Missouri'. II. Field methods that increase the com crop. Mis- 
souri Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 186. m p. 1921 .-Experiments on tillage and method and rate of 
planting and comparative yield tests of corn are briefly discussed.— L. J. Stadler. 

895. Hbriot, T. H. P. Themanufactureof sugar from the cane and beet. Ulus Mono- 
graphs on Industrial Chemistry. Longmans, Green and Co.: London, 1920.— Part ! Sugar 
beet, sugarcane, and othersugar-producingplants. Part 2 . Ex-traotionof juice from the cane: 
principles of the milling process. Part 3. Extraction of sugar from the beet: principles of 
the diffusion process. Part4. Composition of cane and beet juices: properties of the sugars. 
Part 5. Treatment of cane and beet juices: chemical agents used and method of heating the 
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juice. Part. 6. Evaporation of, water from, juice: principles of multiple-effect evaporation; 
types of evaporators used. Part 7 . Crystallization: formation, and growth of c.rystais; crystal- 
lizing operations. Part 8. Special methods of extracting sugar from molasses : treatment of 
beet-molasses. Part 9. By-products of cane and sugar-beet factories. Part 10. Refining of 
cane and beet sugars. — C.Eumbold, 

896. Hertel, H. Landbruget i 1920. [Agriculture during 1920.] ' Tidsskr. Laiid^konoini 
1921 E 1-38. 1921. — The 1920 harvest for the entire nation is stated as follows in millioas of 
dobbeltcentner (200 pounds) : Wheat 1.89, rye 3.20, barley 5.13, oats 6.84, buclcwheat0.02. Den- 
mark is endeavoring to raise clover seed for export, but during 1920 the quantity harvested 
was insufficient even for domestic needs. Experiments with clover seed from Bohemia have 
demonstrated that the resulting seed is not as good as Danish seed.— A^6eri5 A, H arisen, 

897. Kinney, E. J., and George Roberts. Soybeans. Kentucky Agric. Exp, Sta. 
Bull. 232. 2B-58, 1921 . — This bulletin reports results of a study of soy beans in Kentucky over 
a period of more than 7 years. A discussion is given of the utility of the soy bean crop, its 
value under different conditions as compared "with cow’peas, varieties, — ^with description of the 
most important ones, — yields of seed and hay, the place of the soy bean in the rotation, culture 
of soy beans, care of the crop and of soy beans in mixture with corn and other crops. A 
discussion is also included of the value of soy beans for silage. It is pointed out that soy 
beans wdll give good yields on poor fields, which will not successfully raise red clover, thus 
supplanting clover in the rotation. — W.D.Valleau, 

898. Liechti, P., und E. Ritter. IJeber die Wiesendiingungmit Giille unter besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Verwertung des Gullenstickstoffs bei der Griinfuttererzeugung. [Pas- 
ture fertilization with liquid manure, with special reference to the utilization of the nitrogen in 
the production of green feed.] Landv/. Jahrb. Schweiz 35: 1-66. 1921. — This describes plat 
experiments with liquid manure and other fertilizers for the period 1911-1918, inclusive, in a 
study of the effect of fertilizer treatment on yield and composition of pasture grasses. Con- 
siderable tabulated data are presented giving the results of chemical analyses of the dry 
matter produced under the various fertilizer treatments. — J, D. Luckett, 

899. McDonald, A. H. E. Trial of Jerusalem artichokes. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
32; 587. 1921.’ — It was found at Woilongbar Experiment Farm that artichokes can not 
compete with sweet potatoes as fodder for pigs. Sweet potatoes yield more, remain in the 
ground without rotting, and the surplus crop, if any, can be marketed. Artichokes were 
found to be more sucessful at Hawkesbury.— L. ig. 

900. McGill, J. British grasses. 65 pi. McGill and Smith, Ltd.: Ayr, Scotland, 

1920, — Photographic illustrations of 65 species of British grasses are given, each plate labeled 
with the common and scientific names and with brief notes of the habit and agricultural value 
of the grass.— C. F. Pfper. 

901. Maiden, J. H. Newly recorded weeds, Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 580. 

1921. '— Amdranthus deflexus and Xanthium commune are reported as new to the Common- 
wealth. — L.R. Waldron. 

902. Mathieu, E. H. An experiment with Sorghum vulgare, the Great Millet or Juar, 
from the Bombay Presidency. Gardens’ Bull. Straits Settlements 2: 423-426. 1 pL 1921.— 
A race of Sorghum vulgare from the Tapti valley in western India was found to grow and 
produce grain freely in Singapore, while another fi’om Ahmednagar, also in western India, 
ran to leaf. The former strangely’ enough gave the largest yields after transplanting. — 1. H. 
Burkill. 

903. Mathieu, E. [H.j Roselle fibre. Agric. Bull. Federated Mala}^ States 8; 231-241. 
1920 [1921]. — The cultivation and fiber-value of Hibiscus sahdariffa var. altissima are dis- 
cussed.— J. I-L Burkill. 
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■ 904. Millton, E, B. ^ Sorrel in turnip on light land. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21; 252- 

253. 1920.-“Slieep will eat the sorrel but will not injure the turnips if care is taken not to 
overstock and to withhold the animals when the turnips first appear. These results are based 
on several years experience.^ — N. J, Giddings. 

905. Mobse^ Stanley F. Sour clover and cane. Facts about Sugar 13: 150. 1921.— 
An enumeration is presented of the increased yields of sugar cane obtained in Louisiaua 
by planting sour clover (Melilotus indica) on the rows as a winter cover crop.-- C. 1F. 
Edgerion* 

906. Mobse, W. J. La industria del ''soy bean” en los Estados Unidos. [The soy bean in 
the United States.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4 : 521-524. 1921.— [Translated from 
the Yearbook of the U, S. Department of Agriculture, 1917.] 

907. PipBB, C. V. Plants and plant culture. Science 53; 269-279. 1921. — Address 
delivered in the joint program of the American Society of Agronomy, Botanical Society of 
America, and American Phytopathoiogicai Society, Chicago, Dec. 30, 1920, is here printed.— 
C. /. Lyon» 

908. Rahman Abdul. Padi cultivation in Pahang. Agric. Bull. Federated Malay States 
8 : 176-178. 1920 [1921]. — The method of growing rice in the state of Pahang, Malay Peninsula. 
— J. iJ. Burkill. 

909. Robison, W. L. Forages for swine. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 6; 46- 
50. 1921.— The value is given of field peas and oats, field peas and rape, also other forages, — 
sweet clover, soy bean, and red clover,— with rape pasture, compared with rape alone.— R. <7. 
Thomas. 

910. Roemee, T. Steigerung der WiesenertrSge dutch Auswahl des Saatgutes, [In* 
creasing the yield from meadows by seed selection.] Mitteil. Deiitsch. Landw. Ges. 36 : Fiugbl. 
59. 4 p. [April 9.1 1921. — The author reports on a 4-year trial of orchard grass and timothy 
seed from different sources. Orchard grass seed from Holland gave, the largest total yield; 
that from America nearly the same. Attention is called to the morphological and other 
differences between these lots, — plants from Australian seed being dwarf and better adapted 
to pasture mixtures, while those from American and Holland seed were tail. — Timothy seed 
of Finnish origin and that from Galicia gave the best results ; the American, the poorest. Some 
selection work was done with timothy and with Festuca 'pratensis\ the author illustrates the 
possibilities of this work by giving a table showing the 3-year yields from individual plants.— 
A. J. Pieters. 

911. Roemee, T. Steigerung der Wiesenertrage durch Auswahl des Saatgutes. [Increas- 
ing the yield from meadows by seed selection.] Ulus. Landw. Zeitg.41: 1-2. 1921.— [See 
preceding entry.] 

912. Stoa, Theodoeb E. Varietal trials with spring wheat in North Dakota. North 

Dakota Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 149. S5 p., 4 1921. — Results of varietal trials are reported 

for 7 stations in North Dakota: Fargo, Edgeley, Dickinson, Hettinger, Langdon, Wiiliston, 
and Mandan. Precipitation and temperature data are given for the different stations. At 
the Fargo station yields given for a few varieties begin with 1892; most yields given begin 
with 1901. Stem rust and drought have greatly influenced yields. Marquis has proved dis- 
tinctly superior to other varieties of common wheat in the eastern and southern portions, 
and somewhat superior in the central and southwestern sections; in the northwestern section, 
Marquis has been outyielded by Power. The larger yields of Marquis were due partly, if not 
wholly, to its greater earliness, thus escaping in part rust epidemics and effects of hot weather. 
Bread produced from Marquis flour is superior to that produced from other varieties commer- 
cially available. The data do not indicate that any exploited new varieties, such as Kit- 
chener, Ruby, and Red Bobs, can replace Marquis in North Dakota. The new variety, 
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Kota, a conmon wheat, has proved strongly rnst resistant, is evidently resistant to drought, 
has yielded well, and has proved to be a first class milling andbakingwheat.— Durum wheats 
generally have outyielded common wheats. They are more vigorous growers and generally 
more resistant to drought and rust. Durum wheat four is lacking in strength of gluten. 
Of the Durum varieties, Kubanka is superior to Arnautka. Monad and Acme, 2 new 
varieties strongly resistant to stem rust, have decidedly outyielded Kubanka. The red 
Durum, D~5, is strongly resistant to stem rust but is decidedly inferior in milling and baking 
value and for the manufacture of edible pastes.— A. R. Waldron, 

913. Thatchbe, L. E. Rate of seeding as affecting yields of wheat. Monthly Bull 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 6: 111-115, 1921. — The author gives a report of yields from various 
sections of the state where seedings were made at rates varying from 3 to 10 pecks per acre. 
Using these as a basis, brief discussions are given of the relation of rates of seeding to richness 
of soil and to tillering. — B, C, Thomas. 

914. Thoenb, C. E. Fertilizing the corn crop. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 
35-37. 1921. — Records of increases in yield of corn in a 5-year rotation of corn, oats, wheat, 
clover, and timothy show that where acid phosphate and other fertilizers are used, a period 
is reached in which something besides commercial fertilizers is needed. The cheapest and 
most effective commercial carriers of nitrogen and potassium are nitrate of soda and muriate 
of potash. Moreover, barnyard manure, reinforced with acid phosphate at the rate of 40 
pounds per ton of manure and spread upon the land during the winter at the rate of 8 tons per 
acre, has given in a 3-year rotation of corn, wheat, and clover an average annual income of 
$16.71 against $10.39 per annum for the most effective chemical fertilizer.— i2. C. Thomas, 

915. Thoenb, C. E. Fertilizing the wheat crop. Monthly Bull, Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta, 
6: 99-107. 1921.— The article includes a discussion of the following important factors in 
economy in wheat production: Adjustment of rotation, early and thorough preparation of 
seed bed, selection of variety, liberal use of seed, and liberal fertilizing.— B. C, Thomas, 

916. Thoenb, C. B, Thirty-ninth annual report. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 346. vii- 
xxxx, 1921,— The report includes a discussion of the following experiments: (1) Phosphorus 
combinations and availability in soils; (2) relation of soil supply of phosphorus and nitrogen 
to the protein and carbohydrates of wheat; (3) sulphur requirements of crops; (4) physiology 
of nitrification; (5) Asotobacier studies; (6) increase and fixation of desirable qualities in 
cereals; (7) study of variation in pure lines of winter wheat; (8) suiphofication in relation to 
ammonification and nitrification; (9) factors relating to the lodging of the small grains; (10) 
procedure for measuring possible changes in soil potassium produced by treatment and 
cropping.— i?. C. Thomas, 

917. Volk ART, A., A. Grisch, unp W. Bandi. Zweiundvierzigster Jahresbericht der 
Samenuntersuchungs- und Versuchsanstalt Oerlikon-Zurich. [Forty-second annual report of 
the seed testing station at Oerlikon, Zurich.] Landw. Jahrb . Schweiz 3S : 67-89 . 1 fig, 1921 

A report of the seed-testing work for the year 1918-19 is presented, together with a summarized 
statement of the results of seed tests from 1876 to 1919. Information is also given regarding 
field tests with cereal and forage crops and the control of plant diseases.—/. D, Lucheti, 

918. Waldron, L. R. Winter wheat in North Dakota. North Dakota Agric. Exp, Sta. 
Bull. 151. 8p, 1921:— The bulletin summarizes experiments with winter wheat conducted 
at 5 stations and upon several demonstration farms in North Dakota. Results have been 
almost uniformly negative although winter wheat has shown somewhat greater success at 
Dickinson and Williston, in the western portion of the state, than at Fargo, Langd on, or Edge- 
ley, in the eastern portion. It will be necessary to secure hardier varieties if winter wheat is 
to be grown in North Dakota on a commercial scale. — L, B. Waldron, 

919. Wbnholz, H. Nomenclature of maize varieties. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
536. 1921, — The names Fitzroy and Weliingrove are applied to 2 established yellow dent 
varieties. Ulmarra White Cap, Large Red Hogan, and Manning Silvermine are applied to 3 
varieties essentially new. Brief notes are given. — L. B, Waldron, 
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(See also in this issue Entries 873, 943, 988, 1014, 1025, 1142, 1145, 1219, 12211, 1221, 1222, 

1255, 1390)' 

920. Anonymous. E. H. Wilson. Florists’ Exchange SO: 233. Fig. i. 1920. — ^Mention 
is made of the departure of E. H. Wilson, assistant director of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, for a 2-years’ trip around the world to establish closer connections 
with the leading horticuitural and botanical institutions . — Lua A. Minns. 

921. Anonymous. John Macoun memoriaL Canadian Field Nat. 34: 176, 1920— 

A memorial in the form of a painted portrait costing about $700 is to be hung in the Victoria 
Memorial Museum.— TF. If. Emig. % 

922. Anonymous. Summer field meeting of cereal pathologists. Phytopathology 11; 
177, 1921.— The plans and itinerary are announced for the summer meeting of cereal patholo- 
gists at University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, July 19-22, 1921. — B. B. Higgins. 

923. Babcock, E. B. Gregor Mendel and the support of scientific work at Brtinn. Science 
54: 275-276. 1921. — This note includes a portion of a letter from Dr. Hugo Iltis at Briinn in 
which he announces the decision to sell the original manuscript of Mendel’s Versuche fiber 
Pfianzenhybriden. — C. J. Lyon. 

924. Campbell, D.H. Professor H. Bruchmann. Science 54; 67-68. 1921. — ^Bruchmann 
made remarkable studies on the life history of Lycopodium. He was born Nov. 13, 1847, 
and died Christmas day, 1920. — C.J.Lyon. 

925. Foetun, G. M. Notas sohre una excursion a “El Retiro.” [Notes on an excursion 
to “El Retiro.”] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3 : 410-413. ^fig. 1920. — A description is 
given of the ruins of the botanical garden of the late Cuban botanist Jos4 Blain, with mention 
of some trees growing there. — F. M. Blodgett. 

926. Gothan, W. J. T. Sterzel. Zeitschr. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. 72: 138-140. 1920.— 
A brief account is given of this paleobotanist who died in 1914.— E. W. Berry. 

927. Gupta, S. N. The medicine and pharmacy of ancient India. Pacific Pharm. 13: 
64-70, 92-97. 1919. — The early history of India shows that the history of medicine is closely 
bound up with the social and religious customs of the people. Indian medical history is 
divided into 3 periods: Vedic, Brahmanic, and Arabian. Vedic, the earliest, is reflected in 
the 4 Vedas, and from the Rig-Veda and x4.tharva-Veda our knowledge of the theory and 
practice of Hindu medicine is derived. There was a materia medica limited to vegetable 
substances. In the later Vedic age there was separated from the priests a body of physicians 
who were at the same time apothecaries. In the Brahmanic period the Hindu system of medi- 
cine had become methodized, and arranged on a rational basis, with a scientific terminology. 
At least 6 standard works existed, and probably 2000 years later 2 names are pre-eminent, 
Charaka and Susruta, the former dealing with physiology and pathology, Susruta mostly with 
surgery. For 2000 years these books have been paid all the honors of a state recognized 
pharmaeopoea. About 500 plants were named in Charaka, and 760 in Susruta. Physicians 
were required to study plants, and know where, w^hen, and under what conditions to collect, 
dry, and preserve them. Toxicology was well developed, and the rajahs, as a means of self- 
protection, passed laws requiring that a newly discovered poison should not be made known 
until an antidote had been found, — C. M. Sterling. 

928. Habshbsegeb, J. W. The old gardens of Pennsylvania. III-X. Garden Mag. 32; 
257-258, 326-328; 33: 44-46, 120-123, 195-196, 255-258, 320-329, 374-377. Ulus. 1921.— The 
following places which are specially interesting for their old or rare trees are described, with 
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we. torn .bo.t 1826 by E bToS™ M ."A r I 

L,.g.ood, ote.w eo„Vwt,.;i“"ri"e4r*LTS^ ““Tr •; 

Pare, on . Wet patented by George Poire. orP.S IM or w, if r ®““‘ 

Philadelphia, which includes seven! hic-fnnV ^ ^ai^mount park in 

Robert iorle, and B.t.rtfS. b™ “«d^ '5l.rtl T »' 

WaRnngton and Lafayette when guests; the black walnut planted ify tETatter k aid .Wd' 

Sf“~£S=S=5iS=? 

??o™ °E1°r": “ ‘ *'•" •»8”» •‘■-"‘ 80 “eS ago by So™ 

P. Ci^e, and recently endowed as a public park by members of the Cope family 191 Aldie 

near Doylestown, where flower gardens and arboretum were begun about 1^70 bv +},!„“ 1 
owefs father, Wllliarn Robert Mercer, Sr.; ( 10 ) Co,.,,tZ :S°£ “^^i^Z7k 

If d^r. ■■“"'‘‘“‘“i »' * ew* “-bor of ..w Chinese and jEiE.Xf £ 

and plants, as well as those native to this country.— ff. C. ThompBon. ^ 

78 medicine of George Eliot. Western Druggist 43: 

painstaking in portraying her chlZ^vs 
and spent an enormous amount of time in reading medical literature in preparation for her 

r.°FtoE.r. “rt Mr“"f '>“» "''“■'1' '■«''«» pi.Sw.w.S,..“ 

w n Ti! I K century is illustrated by the conversation between the doctor and 

sna edt “^aracterof Dr. Lydgate in Middlemarch Iws SatSt 

i^dvanL oTbP “ C'-CY reference to professional matters, and was really 

m advance of her time. Sir James Paget declared that the insight of the author into med- 

CM S.t"SVtptbetra:“^^^^ 

teceting logclhcrwith tb, reports of the Ireasurcr.of the business n.;„.ger of Phytop.lho ^ 

S resoifr ® committee on the Phytopathological Instftute, of theLmmitt Je 

on resolutions, and of the council.—^. .P: 

36 S (1828-1920). Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 

foil vf ■ . 1920.— A short biographical sketch of the great mycologist is given 

followed by a list of his works, numbering 97.— D. S. Welch. ^ 

Commemorazione del Corrisp. P. A. Saccardo. [Commemora- 
149 ;rn‘ mof Bendiconti (Cl. Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 

¥. appreciation of the life and work of P. A. Saccardo is presented.- 

933. Morse, W. J. A new Canadian agricultural journal. Science S3: 182-183. 1921.— 
cientific Agriculture and La Revue Agronomique Canadienne, the official organ of the Cana- 
tioli P Ir y Agriculturists, is published monthly by tbe Industrial and Educa- 

A-f 1 Co., Ltd., Gardenvale, Quebec. The 1st issue was dated Jan. 1, 1921. 

Articles are printed m both English and French.— C. /. Lyon. 




BOTANICAL EDUCATION' 


[Bot. Absts.,,Voi:i. 'X, 


934. OsTEEHOUT, W.. J, V., Roland Th axter, and M. L. Fbrnald. Lincoln Ware Riddle. 
Science 54: 9. 1921. — This is a minute on the life and services of Dr. Riddle taken from the 
records of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University.— C. J. Lyon, 

935. PiEOTTA, Romxjaldo. Commemorazione dell ’Accademico Prof. G. Cuboni. [Com- 
memoration of Professor G. Cuboni.] Atti R. Accad. Lincei Roma Rehdiconti (CL Sci. Fis. 
Mat. e Nat.) 30^: 182-187. 1921. 

936. Travbrso, G. B. Pier Andrea Saccardo. Nuovo Gior. Bot. Ital. 27: 39-74. 
1920 [1921].— An account is presented of the life and work of Saccai*do (1845-1920), with a 
chronological list of his publications (p. 58-74) by his son, Domenico Saco AED o.—j&rwsi 
Artschwager, 

937. WiSTBR, J. C. What America has done for the Iris. Gard. Mag. 33 : 234-239. IB., 
fig, 1921,— A brief history is given of the cultivation of Iris in America with mentioh of 
persons who havfebeen instrumental in the development of Iris growing.— iJ, €, Thompson, 


:llll 


BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C, Stitart Gager, Editor 
Alfred Gundersen, 

(See also in this issue Entries 907, 1030, 1141, 1147, 1188, 1325) 

938. Anontmous. A botanical garden for the Pacific Coast. Florists’ Exchange 49 : xvl. 
1920.— The writer quotes and summarizes 2 letters describing La Quinta Ranch, at Sawtelle, 
near Santa Monica, California. The owner, Mr. Danziger, is desirous of so developing it 
that it shall be to the Pacific Coast what the Arnold Arboretum is to the Atlantic Coast. 
The estate consists of 1300 acres, — ^mountains and valleys, hills, and canyons, with winding 
drives that terminate at a height giving a view of Los Angeles, the Pacific, the Catalina Islands, 
and Mt. Baldy . The development has been under way for about 5 years under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. P. D. Barnhart. The primary object will be to educate home-makers of this region 
in a knowledge of drouth-resistant exotics from similar climates. Vegetation will be gathered 
from all parts of the world and tried out in a small way.— Lwa A, Minns, 

939. Anonymous, Educational forestry. Science S4; 148-149. 1921.— Efforts to give 
some instruction to visitors are being made at the Alleghany State Park. ^^The Buffalo 
Academy of Science is cooperating with the New York State College of Forestry in this work.’’ 
— C, J, Lyon, 

940. Anonymous. School children’s maize growing competition at Yanco. Agric. Gaz. 
New South Wales 32 : 574. 1921. 

941. Bowman, H. H.M. [Rev. of: Youngkbn, H. W. Pharmaceutical botany. Srd ed,, 
xix 4- 47 ^ p., 2BB Ulus,, and glossary, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. : Philadelphia, 1921.] Science 
S3: 189-190. 1921, 

942. Chauvin, E. A propos de rdcents empoisonnements par les champignons, [A propos 
of recent cases of mushroom-poisoning.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. MycoL France 36 : 212-214. 1920. 

^Remarking upon 2 recently reported cases of fatal mushroom-poisoning, the author suggests 
methods for instructing the public in the identification of dangerous forms.— D. 8, Welch, 

943. Gleason, H. A, The botanical gardens of New York. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3 ; 24-26. 
11 fig, 1921, 

944. Hayes, Herbert Kendall, and Ralph John Garber. Breeding crop plants. 

xvii -f“ p., 66 fig. McGraw Hill Book Co.: New York, 1921. — The 19 chapter headings are: 

Introduction (historical and fundamental), plant genetics, mode of reproduction in relation 
to breeding, field plot technic, controlling pollination, classification and inheritance in wheat, 
classification and inheritance for small grains other than wheat, methods of breeding small 
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and sorghum, maize breeding* grasses clWer and ^ tobacco, cotton 

to definitions of technical terms, and 20 to literature citations.-C. I. Gager 

1921^5ndSTaTrdi,‘nt study in India. IncUan Education 19:441-444. 

1921. India, ha^advantages over western countries (1) in richer variety of forest field ■md 
garden plants (2 in better range of material throughout the year, (3) p^siMitv of 
on gardening during any or all the time that schools are in sessiok 
the best, because at that time material is most abundant. Plants spring up in great numbers 
dosens^of specms being discoverable in regions that, at other times, appear 
The school garden is recommended as asource of material for nature study. The pupils should 
learn that they do not need to depend on a mali to make plants grow. The authoruLesThe 
founding m the hills or on the seashore of one or more summer laboratories SeLhers atd 
others. Most of the^ botanies of the west” are unsuited to Indian schools because they treat 
of rnn er-deciduous trees, rings of growth, scaly buds, fleshy-rooted biennials asTf they weS 
typical, instead of specialized forms for enduring a special set of conditions.— C. S. Gager. 

946. ScHWAPPACH, A., [and others]. Neudammer Forster-Lehrbuch. fWeudamm 
forester s text-book.] eth ed., 940 p. Neudamm, 1919.— A vast amount of information is 

wIirutT r f forestmensuration, silvicuHurr 
forest utilization forest protection, forest organization, and hunting and fishing. The book 
IS especially useful to forestry studeuts.—i^fcMrd AT. D. Boerker, 

CYTOLOGY 

Gilbert M. Smith, Editor 

George S. Bryan, 

(See also ill this issue Entries 1072, 1074, 1084, 1^^^^ 

947. GTriLLiBmiOND, A. Wouvelles observations sur I’origine des plastides dans Tps 

SSrS'gjr?" P?ST Tf phanerogams.] Rev. G&. Hot! 

(aniyloplasWs) from th;^ prhntdiintS^^^^ 

Zea Mays, the bud of Elodea canadensis, the parts of the flower of Iris germanica a^d oiTidim 
sujeo ens. The term -condriome” is used as a general expression for aTtZ J^nlL lit 
rods, and longer slender rods in the cytoplasm that are usually known as mitochondria' chon- 
drioconts, and chondrxosomes. His description of the origin of leucoplasts from the 
ag^es in all essentials with that of other investigators who havXld 

estabLhe'dbvTudolnh^Sah studied Guilhermond acknowledges the fact already 

MaS in 11 fi. ’ f ’ thatbesides the primordia of 

T r i' granules and rods are present which do not become plastids 

In the flower of the yellow varieties of Tulipa suaveolens the pigment, xanthophylUs elab- 
orated by mitochondria-like plastids. It is claimed that the chondriome content of the 
issues above mentioned is similar to that of the cells in animals and in fungi.— D. M. MoUier. 

ECOLOGY AND PLANT GEOGRAPHY 

Henry C. Cowles, Editor 
Geo^ige D. Fuller, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 883, 901, 1194, 1198, 1200, 1202, 1227, 1249, 1352, 1385 1415 

■ 1417, 1428) : 

GENERAL, FACTORS, MEASUREMENTS 

T^' Emobt. a quantitative and statistical study of the plankton of the 

ban Joaquin River and its tributaries in and near Stockton, California, in 1893. Univ. California 
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Publ. ZooL 22: 1-292. PL 1-12, 1 fig, 1920. — The present paper is an exhaustive study, 
including both the algae and the zooplankton, of the volumetric data, the times and condi- 
tions of occurrence, as well as the relation to various physical and physiographic features 
of the region surrounding the locality investigated. There is a very full presentation of data 
assembled during the investigation. The conclusions are as follows: (1) San Joaquin waters 
are capable of supporting abundant plankton, and they do so in the vicinity of Stockton; 
(2) the plankton of the sewage-laden Stockton Channel is distinctly different from that of the 
river, the number and volume of its animal forms being especially conspicuous as distinguished 
from the algal dominants of the latter; (3) temperature is, within certain limits, the determin- 
ing factor in seasonal distribution. This may be by direct retardation of growth and repro- 
duction in organisms, or by direct influence through food supply and gaseous content of the 
water; (4) water currents above a moderate speed are distinctly inimical to plankton develop- 
ment; (5) the peculiar succession of rainy season and dry season has resulted in an autumnal 
maximum of plankton about Stockton, a condition directly contrary to that of vernal maxima 
recorded by other observers in other localities; (6) collections taken at intervals of 1 week or 
more do not furnish a basis for accurate determination of plankton distribution through the 
year. Daily collections properly taken would probably do so; (7) there is some evidence in 
favor of the idea that increase of lunar light tends to increase of plankton, especially chloro- 
phyll bearers; (8) there is evidence to show that fluctuations in amount of plankton occur at 
various hours of the day; (9) the abundant occurrence of Bacillaria paradoxa, generally 
listed as a typical brackish water form, is notable. This seems to be one case in which marked 
departure from a typical chemical environment has not visibly affected structure or behavior. 
The paper contains lists and notes on the species of the Bacteriaceae, Chlorophyceae, and 
chlorophyll-containing flagellates collected and studied. — W, A, Setchell, 

949. Alps, H. F., and 0. H. Hammonds. Layer measurements of snow on ground near 
Stxmmit, California. Monthly Weather Rev. 48: 519-520. 1920. 

950. Astbe, Gaston. Sur la biologie des mollusques dans les dunes maritimes franjaises 
et ses rapports avec la geographic botanique. [On the biology of the molluscs of the maritime 
dunes of France and its relation to plant geography.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 171 : 678- 
680. 1920. 

951. Cannon, W. A. Some characteristics of precipitation in arid regions. [Abstract.] 
Ecology 1: 63. 1920. 

952. Douglass, A. E. Evidence of climatic effects in the annual rings of trees. Ecology 
1: 24-32. 10 fig. 1920. — An attempt is made to correlate climatic effects with the size of 
tree rings. The main comparisons are made with rainfall during the last 50 years . By means 
of a periodograph, the ring variations of Sequoias and yellovr pines over large areas have been 
analyzed and found to have numerous corresponding periods or cycles of variability. Further 
analysis will be based upon a study of mean sensitivity, the difference between each 2 succes- 
sive rings divided by their mean. This criterion is to be used in selecting materials for a 
study of past climates as integrated in the growth of tree rings.— A. Shull. 

953. Ferdinandsen, C, Banske Ukrudtsformationer. [Danish formations of weeds.] 
Nordisk Jordbrugsforskning [K0benhavn] 1920: 49-67. 1920.— The present article is the author's 
abstract of his studies on the relations of w^eeds on cultivated mineral soils. Combining the 
statistical methods of Raunkiaer and the microbiological soil-testing methods of Christensen, 
the author details the weed spectra on alkaline and acid soils and gives lists of acidophiie, 
acidokline, amphokline, basokline, and basophile species. It is shown that when cultivated 
ground is laid out as permanent grass the therophytes gradually are replaced by hemikrypto- 
phytes and chamaepliytes.— Gram. 

954. Ferdinandsen, C. Track af Skovbundssvampenes Biologi. [Fungi on forest 
ground.] Meddel. Foren. Svampekundsk. Fremme [K0benhavn] 1920: 09-82. Fig. 1920 — 
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An account is given of the inflii 

dissemination, with a list Af o moisture and light; also of growing ■ habltS' and spore 

species in the different iocalities.--- 


Ermt Gram. 


955. Griggs, E. p. Scientif^ 

Society. I-X. Ohio State Tin * ^ Katmai Expeditions of the National Geographic 

reprints from the Ohio Journa/'^f q ^"492. im fig. 1920.~-Tiiis is a collection of 

author are of botanical interest • Among the papers included the following by the 

Smokes real Volcanoes, The Are the Ten Thousand 

Vegetation, and The Beginniri Eruption Indicated by its Effects on Nearby 

iiigs of Eevegetation in Katmai Valley.— iV. Ymnseaw. 

956., Kbulbeman, Ka^i^.P 

vegetation. Jour. Washingto * o^octs of salts of boron upon the distribution of desert 
boron compounds in the wate^ Acad. Sci. 10 : 481-486. 1920. — The distribution of 
made that there may be a very^ Pacific Coast is discussed, and the suggestion 

the desert character of ^ ^relationship .between the presence of these substances and 

<Jenain areas.— if ekn M. Gilhey. 

957. Lesage, Pieree. fivan - 

[Evaporimeters and the move des membranes. 

Sci. Paris 171; 927-930. 1920 ^mids through membranes.] Compt. Eend. Acad, 

operation of evaporimeters and +>> • discusses the physical principles involved in the 

— C» H» Farr, the movement of liquids through membranes. 


958. Moore, Barrington ti,. . , 

the presidential address deliv* scope of ecology. Ecology 1: 3-5. 1920. — In this, 
America, 1919, the synthetic f »^eeting of the Ecological Society of 

Charles A, Shull. mature of the present problems in ecology is emphasized.— 

959. Powers, Ebwin B Th 

gen-ion concentration, and ’^friation of the condition of seawater, especially the hydro- 
2: 369-385. FL $4. 1920 marine organisms. Publ. Puget Sound BioL Sta. 

directly in the planktorrand ^®^® Pnmarily with animals, but affects botany 

patibility of the habitat dene d in general principles. It is suggested that the corn- 

water factor. Fixed forms f hydrogen than upon any other 

forms.— T. C, Frye, withstand a greater range of Ph than plankton or motile 


980. Shebvb, Edith B 

stract.] Ecology 1: 64. 1920 changes in the water relations of desert plants. [Ab- 

961. Varney, B. . 

Sierra Nevada of California* of the precipitation-altitude relation in the central 

W o Weather Rev. 48; 648. 2 fig. 1920.-Study of the pre- 


cipitation data for a series of < 3 + 0 +- ■ - 

that the rate of increase of . ?“® central Sierra Nevada of California indicates 

defined progression from small? altitude varies throughout the year in a well- 
of decrease in the zone abovp t? summer to greatest in winter. Similarly, the rates 

summit down the leeward si ® maximum precipitation, and in the zone from the 

It is suggested that the obserw “ midsummer and greatest in midwinter.- 

ehees in the relative humidit ^ variations are probably the result of seasonal differ- 

marked seasonal variations in tl currents involved, and that, if this be true, well 

istio of regions havine Precipitation-altitude relation may be a general character- 

P ounced wet and dry seasons. — Author's abstract. 


962. Vabnby, B. M. Some further 
48 : 495^97. Fig. 5. 1920. ^ 


uses of the climograph. Alonthly Weather Eev, 


963. Weaver, J. S ant> A T\/r 

leaved trees in autumn and Relative transpiration of coniferous and broad- 

house and field experiments <^az. 68: 393-424. 18 fig. 1919.— A series of green- 

on the daily average wat l' ^^siilts, are presented in tabulations and discussions. Based 
OSS per unit area of leaf surface, the species rank as follows : 
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'grandis BM, Quercus maorocarpa B. IS j Pinus Banhsiana 4:,S0y Finns ponder osa A 2Q, Ficea 
Engelmanni 4.18, Ulmus americanaZ.BQ, Acer sacchaTinum2M. Contrary to statements com- 
monly mTrm% autumn transpiration losses in conifers are as great as, or greater than, those 
from broad-leaved trees, and the decrease in water loss from broad-leaved trees due to defo- 
liation is paralleled by a similar decrease in conifers; winter losses from conifers are only 
great as those in the autumn. Increased losses of broad-leaved trees in spring 
are in proportion to the leaf areas exposed and are closely controlled by weather conditions; 
conifers also show similar increased losses. — H. C. Cowles, 


■ 964. Weiss,' H. B. Coleoptera associated with Pleurotus ostreatus. Entomol. News 
31: 296.-297. 1920. — This species seems more attractive than any other of the Agaricaceae, 
Twenty-six species of beetles are listed. Only a few species were found on Fleurotus sapitus, 
Staphyiinidae (rove-beetles) are commoner on gill fungi than on poiypores.— 0. A . Stevens, 

965. Weiss, H. B. The insect enemies of polyporoid fungi. Amer. Nat. 54: 443-447, 
1920— A general plea is made that the species of fungi on which insects are collected be noted. 
The author calls attention to insect groups associated with polypores in New Jersey, SO per 
cent of the species being infested by 59 species of Coleoptera, 5 of Hymenoptera (parasitic 
on Coleoptera), 6 of Diptera, 3 of Lepidoptera, and 1 of Hemiptera. Certain polypores seem 
more attractive to insects than others, the favorite being Polyporus versicolor,— J. P, Kelly, 

966. Wherry, Edgar T. Correlation between vegetation and soil acidity in southern 
New Jersey. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia 72: 113-119. 1920.— The factors determin- 
ing the character of the flora of the New Jersey Pinebarrens are held to be soil acidity and low 
salt content. — L, B, Walker, 


967. Wherry, Edgar T. Observations on the soil acidity of Ericaceae and associated 

plants in the Middle Atlantic States. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia 72 : 84-111. 1920.— 

Tests of soils in the native habitats of 42 species of Ericaceae show very definite acid relation- 
ships. The optimum acid, frequently-observed acid, and occasional acid values of soils are 
given for each species. A similar table gives comparable results for the Orchidaceae.— L. B, 
Walker, 

968. Wherry, Edgar T. Plant distribution around salt marshes in relation to soil acidity. 
Ecology 1 : 42-48. 1920.— Evidence is presented to show that soil acidity is closely related to 
the distribution of native plants. The transition from low alkalinity in salt marches to high 
acidity of soil surrounding these marches is sharp, the change occurring within the space of a 
few centimeters. The acidity of soils around such marshes is explained on the basis of ad- 
sorption of basic ions by clay and humus with liberation of acid, mainly hy^drochloric and 
sulphuric. Lists of species are given occurring on circumneutral and acidic soils in New 
Jersey and at Oak Island near Boston,— Charles A . Shull, 

969. Winters, S. R. Measuring evaporation. Sci. Amer. 124: 13. 1 fig, 1921,— A 
brief description is given of an evaporimeter used by the U. S. Forest Service —Chas, H, 
Otis, 


VEGETATION 

970. Bolton, Edith. Plant life in Cheddar caves. Nature 106: ISO. 1920.— The author 
reports the identity of plants previously reported (Nature 105: 709. 1920). These are: 
Plagioihecium denticulatum, Amhlystegium serpens j and Fissidens hryoides, also a unicellular 
green alga, and a few fern prothaliia. The spores were probably 'introduced on spades or 
on clothes of workmen, as previously suggested.— 0. A, Stevens, 

971. Cowles, H. G. The rising rock shores of northern Lake Michigan. [Abstract.] 
Ecology 1:63. 1920. 
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972. Fbye, T. C. Plant migration along a partly drained lake., Publ. Puget ' Soond Biol. 
Sta. 2: 393—397. ,1920. -Shore plants migrate with the water level or perish , whe.E the level 
fails , perm,anently , Erosion is a factor in keeping some submerged plants below a. certain, 
depth. It, is doubtful whether floating seeds are a factor in determining shore plants., because 
the power to float is very general among plants not especially water-loving. The seeds 
of some thistles may roil on smooth water like tumble-weeds on a prairie,— T. C. Frye, 

'973. Fxtlleb/ Geobge D. An edapMc limit to forests in the prairie region of Illinois., 
[ilbstract.] Ecology 1: 64. 1920. 

974. Hofmann, J, V. The establishment of a Douglas fir forest. Ecology 1: 49-53, 63. 
1 fig, 1920.— Production of heavy crops of seed, which are cached by rodents, retention of 
viability for long periods and through forest fires after burial, quick germination under favora- 
ble conditions, and rapid development of a long radix are the main factors leading to the 
establishment of Douglas fir as a stage in the forest development of the Cascade and Coast 
ranges. Its inability to endure shade eliminates it from the climax forest of the region. — 
Charles A, Shull, 

975. Jassoy, a. Die Pfianzenformationen der SsterreicMschen Kiistenlinder in Licht- 
biidern. [The plant formations of the Austrian coast provinces.] Ber. Senckenberg. Naturf. 
Ges. Frankfurt a. M. 47 : 80-81. 1919. — ^A brief r6sum4 is here given of anillustrated lecture on 
the vegetation of the countries bordering the Adriatic Sea. The presence of 2 rare and peculiar 
conifers, Picea Omorica and Pinus Pence, is especially emphasized. — A, W, Evans, 

976. Nichols, George E. The vegetation of Connecticut. VII. The associations of 
depositing areas along the seacost. BuIl.Torrey Bot. Club 47: 511-548. Fig, 1-10, 1920.— 
Such areas are divided into 3 groups: (1) Stony bottoms and beaches, (2) sandy bottoms, 
beaches, and dunes, (3) muddy bottoms and shores and coastal swamps. In the 1st group are 
discussed the associations of the sublittorai, littoral, and supralittoral regions, including 
those of the shingle beaches. Under the 2nd are treated those of the same 3 regions, with a 
discussion of successional relations. Under the 3rd are discussed: (a) The associations of 
the salt marsh series, including muddy bottoms of sublittoral tidal flats, of lower littoral, the 
midiittoral marsh, and upper littoral marsh, and supralittoral region; also muddy beaches; 

(b) associations of brackish marsh series, with a somewhat similar series of divisions; and 

(c) associations of the fresh marsh series. Successional relations along depositing muddy 
shores are also treated. — P. A, Munz, 

977. Setchell, W. A. Stenothermy and zone-invasion. Amer. Nat. 54:385-397. 1920. — 
From the standpoint of distribution and effective reproduction, the author considers that 
stenothermy is the rule in marine plants. Stenothermy implies persistence normally between 
narrow temperature limits. The author recalls his previous division of surface waters of the 
ocean into zones according to courses of 10, 15, 20, and 25®C. isotheres and the fact that the 
majority of species are confined to one or another of these zones. Certain apparently excep- 
tional (eurythermal) species are taken up, such as Zostera marina, which has effective methods 
of vegetative reproduction and dispersal, and Ascophyllum nodosum of the upper boreal zone, 
which appears as far south as New Jersey because there is sufficient seasonal duration below 
10°O. for reproduction. — James P, Kelly, 

978. Shull, C. A. The formation of a new island in the Mississippi River. [Abstract.] 
Ecology 1: 65. 1920. 

FLORISTIGS 

979. Bews, J. W. Some general principles of plant distribution as illustrated by the South 
African flora. Ann. Botany 35: 1-36. 1921.— After a somewhat extended general discussion 
of some of the chief principles in plant distribution, the present-day conditions in South 
Africa are summarized. The climatic areas are arranged in order of increasing mesophytism 
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as follows: (1) Western, (2) Central Karroo, (3) Cape, (4) Sand-veld of the Kalahari, (5) 
Thorn-veld of the East, (6) High-veld and mountains of the East, (7) Coast belt of the East. 
In all these areas are habitats occupied by widespread species, such as cultivated land, streams 
marshes, etc. Evidence is presented with numerous examples in favor of the following con- 
clusions: (1) A widespread species coming in contact with conditions different from those 
which produced it may give rise to new species suited to the new conditions; (2) the new species 
in South Africa are usually more mesophytic than the parent but may be more xerophytic * 
(3) tropical species from the northern zone may give rise to temperate species; (4) one wide- 
spread species may give rise to several derived ones or may break up into several; (5) in many 
eases polygenesis is indicated by the fact that the same derived species may show a widely 
discontinuous distribution while the parent form is common over all the area. Some evidence 
is also given that the same conclusions apply to larger groups than species. The question 
of the origin of the South African flora is discussed and the conclusion is reached that itisprob- 
ably of northern derivation.— ir. P. Thompson. 

980. Gratty, E. I. Eanunculus Purshii in Iowa. Ehodora 22: 183 . 1920.— A new 
station is reported for this species in northern Iowa, thus extending the range several hundred 
miles southward in the Mississippi Valley.— James P. Poole, 


981. Davy de Virville, Ad. Note sur la distribution giographique compar^e des Primula 
officinalis Jacq., Primula grandifiora Lam. et Primula elatior Jacq. dans Fouest de la France. 
[On the geographical distribution of P. officinalis, P. grandifiora, and P. elatior in the west of 
France.] Compt. Eend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170: 1068-1071. 1920.— The distribution of these 
3 species in France is discussed.— C. JET. Farr, 


982. Gorman, M. W, Flora of Hamilton Mountain, Washington. Mazama 6: 62-77, 
1920.— A list is given of 7 pteridophytes and about 190 spermatophytes, with localities. The 
mountain, 2,432 feet high, is in Skamania County, Southwestern Washington.— P. C, Frye, 

983. Kaiser, George B. Little journeys into mossland. I. Early bryoiogical experiences. 
Bryologist 23 : 88-90. 1920.— An account is given of a day's botanizing near Philadelphia.— 
E, B, Chamberlain, 

984. Long, Bayard. A further note on Crepis biennis. Ehodora 22: 192-193. 1920. 

The discovery is reported of another authentic specimen of this species in addition to the 3 
reported in a previous paper (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 347). This specimen, from the her- 
banum^ of Dr. Meredith, was collected from the lawn of the State Hospital at Danville, Penn- 
sylvania, June 6, 1889, probably introduced in imported grass seed. The collector reports 
that it did not occur a 2nd year.— Jam«5 P. PooZe. 

985. Moore, B.^rington, C. C. Adams, T. L. Hankinson, G. P. Burns, and Norman 
lATLOR. Plants and animals of Mt. Marcy, New York. [Abstract.] Ecology 1: 61. 1920. 

■J 1 . ?Qr at Blacksburg, Virginia. Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 

jbX t Xyi— lyo. 1920 . 


987. Nelson, J. C. Crepis setosa in Oregon. Ehodora 22: 191-192. 1920 —The occur- 

rence is noted of C. capillaris and C. setosa Haller f . in the Willamette Valley, both as intro- 
duced '(^eds. The absence of C. hiennis in that region is further confirmed by the author — 
James F, Poole, 


10 ^ ® ® Saximontanus mean “Eocky Mountains”? Ehodora 22: 194- 

S; tATl,TJ tion to the fact that “saximontanus” is properly applied 

S f - Mountain system from the Laramie Plains northward (the 

^Stony Mountains ) and not to the southern Park Mountains, “sa.xa” meaning stone but 

or scopulz. Through general usage, however, the word has become applied to the whole 
Eocky Mountain system.— James P. Poole. 
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989. Nelson, J. G. Notes ott Scleropoa. Torreya 20: 119-122? 1920.— .S'eZeropoa rigida ' 

(L). Griseb., which was collected at Salem, Oregon in Ylay, 1917, has been found each year 
since and seems to have thoroughly established itself. It has previously been known in 
the U. S. A. only from stations on, or very near, the coast of the eastern and southern states, 
with the exception of an accidental waif from South Dakota. The synonvmv of the h 
briefly outlined.-/. C. New ^ ^ ^ J. «-- - 

990. Nicholson, Wm. Edw. Mosses from the Caspian and Black Sea regions. Bryologist 
23 : 90-91 . 1920.— A list is presented of 21 mosses and2 hepatics, with notes on distribution 
E, B, Chamberlain. 

991. Offner, Jules. Remarques phytogeographiques sur les massifs du Vercors et du 
Bevoluy. [Remarks on the phytogeography of the massifs of Vercors and Devoluy.] Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 169: 1054-1056. 1919. — A comparison is made of certain features of 
the plant geography of the alnine floras of the regions.— F. H. Young. 

992. Parish, S. The immigrant plants of Southern California. Bull. Southern Cali- 
fornia Acad, Sci. 19: 3-30. 1920. The greater part of the paper is given over to an annotated 
catalogue of the established introduced species in Southern California,* there are 2S1 species 
and varieties, 177 genera, and 41 families represented in the list. A bibliography of Cali- 
fornia immigrant species is given, their introduction being divided into the following histori- 
cal periods: Mission, Pioneer, and Railway. The environmental conditions under which the 
species grow are discussed. — Roxana Stinchfield Ferris. 

993. Samuelson, Gunnar. Mossor fran Bergens skargard. [Mosses from the islands 
near Bergen, Norway.] Bergens Mus. Aarbok Naturv. Raekke 1917 - 1816 : 23-25. 1920.— 
The list includes hepatics and mosses. — A. Gundersen. 

994. Setchell, William Albert. Geographical distribution of the marine spermato- 
phytes. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 47 : 563-579. 1920. — The marine spermatophytes belong to 
the families Hydrocharitaceae and Potamogetonaceae, with a total of 8 genera and 34 or 35 
species. These are plants ail parts of w’hich are subjected to the same conditions of tempera- 
ture; they show the same temperature-zone relations as do the marine algae, most species 
being confined strictly to 1 temperature-zone, a few extending over 2 or more. Much ad- 
ditional information is needed to understand the factors concerned in the extensive distribu- 
tion of some of these plants. — P. A. Munz. 

995. Ward, H, A. A new station for Gaylussacia brachycera. Rhodora 22: 167-16S. 
1920. — A 3rd station for this species, near Losh*s Run, Perry County, Pennslyvania, is re- 
X)orted. The colony covers the northern slope of a mountain ridge for fully a mile, a,veragmg 
about 200 feet in width. The whole colony has apparently spread by root from a single plant. 
Later explorations on neighboring ridges brought to light 3 additional colonies, covering a 
large area and all confined to the northern slopes. — James P. Poole. 

993. Woodward, R. W. Panicum albemarlense in Connecticut. Rhodora 22: 1S2. 
1920. — A new station is reported for this species in Franklin, Connecticut. — James P. Poole. 

997. Yunckbr, T. G. A list of Indiana mosses. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci. 1920: 231- 
242. 1921. — The author has brought together all the available recorded and unrecorded 
lists of mosses for the state of Indiana. His report includes 174 species, 32 of which are listed 
from Indiana for the first time. Under each species data are given regarding stations and the 
names of collectors. — F. C. Anderson. 

APPLIED ECOLOGY 

998. Johnson, E. Water hyacinth. Monthly Bull. Dept. Agric. California 9: 77-80. 
1920 — The water hyacinth (Eichhornia crassipes Solms.), a native of tropical South America, 
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jbas been introduced into rsou them rivers of the U. S. A. It is now so abundant in Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas as to obstruct navigation. The plant is quite sensitive to salt water but 
thrives in sub-saline water; it propagates by means of seed and runners. The most effective 
method of eradication is through spraying with a mixture of white arsenic and sal soda.— 
E, L. Overholser, 

099. Pantanelli, E. Coltivazione a Roma del Ghessab. (Pennisetum spicatum.) 
[Cultivation of Pennisetum spicatum in Rome.] Staz. Sperim. Agrarie Ital. 53 : 47-66, Fig. f-d. 
1920. — The present is a contribution to the study of plant adaptations, together with a botani- 
cal description of Pennisetum and a chemical study of the plant as regards total and protein 
nitrogen, fats, sugars, starch, hemicellulose, acidity, ash, and phosphorus. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. — A . Bonazzi. 

1000. Sauvageatx, 0. Sur des aigues marines iioridees indigdnes pouvant fournir de la 
gelose, [On the indigenous marine algae capable of furnishing gelatin.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris 171 : 566-569. 1920. — ^The location is given of beds of gelatin-producing red algae 
on the coasts of France, Spain, other parts of the Mediterranean, and the extreme Orient. 
The species available are named and the method of extraction of the gelatin is described. — 
C.H.Farr, 

1001. Waller, A. E. The relation of plant succession to crop production. Ohio State 
Univ. Bull. 25®: 7-74, IS fig. 1921. — Following an introduction dealing with the gene tic classi- 
fication of vegetation and the nature of crop ecology, the author presents a general discussion 
of plant successions and the climatic, edaphic, and biotic factors involved. The 2nd part of 
the paper treats of the factors influencing crop distribution in the XJ. S. A.; the importance of 
economic factors is emphasized. The 3rd part deals with the crop regions of Ohio and their 
significance. Attention is called to the correlation between the surface geology, natural 
vegetation, and the crop centers of the state.— iV. Transeaw. 

1002. Weaver, J . E. Correlation between the root development of cereals and grassland 
associations. [Abstract.] Ecology 1:65. 1920. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael ZoN, Fditor 

Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 928, 939, 967, 974, 1035, 1054, 1143, 1277, 1296, 1307, 1319, 1331, 

1368,1373,1374, 1383,1427) 

1003. ANONT-Aions. Acacia bark as an industrial material. Sci. Amer. Montblv 2 : 340. 
1920. 

1004. Anontmous. Forestry legislation. Science 54; 188. 1931.— This article gives a 
few statistics, especially for the states of Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and California. — C. J. 
Lyon. 

1005. Anoxymous. Report on the Botanical and Forestry Department (Hong Kong, China) 
for the year 1918. 18 p. [Received in the U. S. A. September, 1919.]— The report consists of a 
collection of short notes dealing with the administration of this department and is primarily 
of local interest. The notes deal with the activities of the department in connection with the 
botanical gardens and various grounds and nurseries in charge of the superintendent. The 
forestry activities include the formation of pine (species not mentioned) and broad-leaved 
(mainly Tristania, Melaleuca, and Eucalyptus) plantations, care of plantations, their protec- 
tion from fire, the work of the forest guards, planting and care of roadside trees, repair of 
forest paths, clearing away undergrowth for anti-malarial purposes, and the granting of 
licenses and permits. Appended'to the report are 6 tables and a supplement. The tables deal 
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with annual rainfall, a classification of offenses committed against the forestiT laws and the 
police court results, a' list of nurseries, and statement of revenue, Including a table showing 
comparative revenue and expenditure; the total revenue amounts to only 12 per cent of the 
expenditures.^ The supplement enumerates a list of 10 additions to the flora of Hong Eoiig and 
adjacent territories. The report reveals the fact that this colony received almost 110 inches 
of rainfall during the year, of which about 90 fell during June, July, August, and September, 
Typhoon signals were hoisted twice during the year; considerable damage was done by these 
storms. — Eichard H,D, Boerker. , * . 


1006. Anonymous. Report on the Botanical and Forestry Department (Hong Kong^ China) 

for the year of 1919, 17 p. [Received in the U. S. A. October, 1920.]“-“Th6 report consists 
of a collection of short notes dealing with the administration of this department and is 
primarily of local interest. The notes deal with the activities in connection with the 
botanical gardens and various grounds and nurseries in charge of the superintendent. The 
forestry activities include the formation of pine (species not given) and broad-leaved (Eucalyptus 
Tristania, and CasuaHna) plantations, the care of such plantations, their protection from fire, 
the work of the forest guards, the planting and care of roadside trees, miscellaneous planting, 
the repair of roads and paths, the clearing of undergrourth for anti-malarial purposes, and the 
granting of forestry licenses and permits. To the report are appended 6 tables dealing with 
rainfall for the year, a classification of the offenses against the forestry laws and the police 
court results of these, the expenditures on the nurseries, the revenue derived from all sources, 
and the comparative revenue and expenditure for the entire year. The report discloses that 
the annual rainfall was about 90 inches, or slightly above normal. Typhoon signals were 
hoisted twice, the storms doing considerable damage. In 1919 the revenue amounted to 
16 per cent of the expenditures, the highest revenue since 1913. Forestry licenses and timber 
sales furnish the bulk of the income. The total number of persons proceeded against for 
committing forestry offenses was 477; of this number 354 were convicted.— H. J). 
Boerker. 


1007. Anonymous. Research — an aid to forest perpetuation. Sci. Amer, Monthly 2; 
360-363. efig. 1920. 

1008. Anonymous. The mountain pride of Jamaica. Sci. Amer. Monthly 2: 332. Ifig. 
1920 •—SpaiheUa simplex is hiieQy desGYihed. — Okas, H, Otis, 

1009. Anonymous. The Tongass national forest. Science 54: 166. 1921.— The Forest 

Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture is selling timber f or puipwood from the forests of 
Alaska. Statistics on quantities, prices, and arrangements for mills are given.— CJ. J. Lgon, 

1010. Be VAN, W. Cultivation of osiers. Cyprus Agric, Jour. 16; 37-38. 1921,— The 
osier, Salix viminalis^ is a deciduous plant including about 160 varieties. It is the material 


par excellencefox basket making. Instructions are given as to its propagation, time and method 
of planting, and cultivation. — W. Stuart, 

1011. Beuce, Donald. A white fir volume table. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
329. Jfl-Jid, 1921. — The author has prepared a S-part volume table for the determination of 
the average volume in board feet of trees of given diameters and heights. The of any 

given tract is determined by estimating the average height of the tallest tenth of the merchant- 
able trees. If this be over 9| 16-foot logs, table 1 should be used; if 7i or under, table 3; 
and for intermediate values, table2. The table is based on trees measured (or estimated) outside 
the bark at 4| feet from the ground, or on side-hill timber from average ground level. Trees 
to 8 inches diameter inside bark in top were scaled in 16-foot logs with 0.3 foot trimming allow- 
ance, by Scribner Decimal C rule. Table 1 was prepared after making 8G8 tree measurements, 
table 2 after 303, and table 3 after 206 tree measurements. As the table is based on trees meas- 
ured as if sound, unbroken, and completely utilizable, it is essential that percentage reductions 
be made for rot, breakage, unused tops, and stumps. The cull percentage for white fir commonly 
ranges from 15 to 35, due mostly to rot and breakage. — A, R, C, Haas, 
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1012. Buhler, a. ” Ber Waldbau, nach wissenschaftlichen Forsdiung tind praktisclier 
Erfalimng, [Forest production based upon scientific investigation and practical experience.} 
Vol. I. 662 p, Stuttgart, 1918. — This is the first volume of a new book on silviculture and 
represents the life work of Dr. Biihler. Vol. I presents the natural and the economic factors 
of forest production, and Vol. II will present the practice of silviculture and the history of 
silvicultiirar practice and silvicultural science. Vol. I considers tree species, climatic factors 
physiographic factors, soil factors, the silvical requirements of important tree species, and 
the economic factors of forest production. Under the latter are considered the value and 
price of forest land, price of labor, markets, the price of wood, and many other factors which 
affect the economic condition of forest owners. The work contains an abundance of tables.— 
Richard H. D. Boer her, 

1013. En-drbs, Max. Lehrbuch der Waldwertrechnung und Forststatik. [Forest valua- 
tion and forest statics. Srd enlarged ed. S 24 p, Berlin, 1919. 

1014. Gayer, K. ^ Die Forstbenutzung. [Forest utilization.] 11th ed., 642 p.,S72 illus. 
Berlin, 1919.— This edition was prepared by Ludwig Fabricius of the University of Munich; 
the 10th edition was prepared by Heinrich Mayr, of the same University, the 9th edition 
being the last prepared under the personal direction of Gayer, who died in 1907 Richard fj. 
D. Boerher, 


1015. Geschwixd. Einige forstliche Wirtschaftsmethoden im herzegowinisch-dalmatin- 
ischen Karst. [Some methods of forest culture in the Herzegovinian and Dalmatian Karst.] 
Wiener Allg. Forst- u. Jagdzeitg. 39: 63-64, 72-73. 1921.— Several methods of forest culture 
peculiar to the southern Karst region are defined and named by the author. 'Dgrada^' is a 
system under which an area of treeless land is enclosed by a rough wall G'orgrada,'' a Serbo- 
Croatian term, refers to wail as well as the area enclosed). Within 1-2 years a dense growth 
of broadleaf root sprout springs up which otherwise is suppressed by the heavy grazing 
common in the region. The sprouts are variously used as they reach suitable size; some finally 
yield merchantable timber. The stand develops into a selection coppice forest, previously 
described by the author (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1850) . In such forests grazing is a secondary 
consideration.— The “Trava'^ system is very similar, but in it grazing is the prime considera- 
tion. When the walled enclosure produces mostly shrubs or an incomplete cover broken by 
grassy openings, it becomes more valuable for grazing both in summer and winter (buds and 
twip). Such an area, termed a ‘‘Trava,” gradually develops into an inferior coppice fores t; 
such forests are readily transformed from the ^‘Trava^^ to the ‘'^Ograda’^ system of management 
and vice versa. Such variations from standard management are classed as ^ ^transition' ' systems. 
The 'Zukva" method of forest culture is found especially in the coast region near the Gulf 
of Cattaro, where the Mediterranean broom or '^zukva" {Spartium gunceurh) is cultivated 
upon calcareous soils for winter goat feed. These plants are grown from seed and protected for 
4 5 years, after which they will endure grazing; 300 medium-sized bushes will winter 1 goat, 
ihe plant is very hardy and drouth resistant, and serves as an excellent nurse tree for Finns 
amtrtaca, epecially as it enriches the soiI.-“Peiin" or -Kadulj a" culture is not truly a system 
of forest culture. Salvia oMcinaMs, ^^pelm^^^ or ^^kadulja," often occupies overgrazed and de- 
nuded lands to the exclusion of other plants, growing into a bush with woody base. This 
grazed sparingly by sheep and goats when other feed is scarce, but is not touched by 
cattle. Recently salvia leaves have been collected, dried, and exported for use in cosmetics 
and medicines. This extensive industry has many opponents because of its tendency to 
denude areas of even their cover of salvia, with disastrous results to the soil and watershed 

harmless if leaves and tender tips only are collected 
in tffe latter part of the growing season. Season-long collecting and cutting down of bushes, 
on the other hand is harmful; moreover it interferes with honey production, salvia furnishing 
a large amount of bee pasturage.— P. S, Baker. 


-6- forestpolicy. Amer. Forestry 

. oi^otd, bi7. IJpO.— [Extracts from an extemporaneous address delivered at the reforesta- 
tion conference of the wood-using industries held at Madison, Wisconsin, July 23, 1920.] 
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, 1017. Kress, Otto, Sidney D, Wells, '.AND AN CE-P. Edwabdbs. Americaii. piilpwoods. 

Paper Indust. 1 : 362~-369. , 1919.— A description of 46 woods is given, including data on range, 
common names, weight, fiber length, and, yield and other pulp. characteristics.— //. N. Lee, 

, 1018. Kubelka, a. Henzeitliche Forstwirtschaft. ' [Modern forestry.] Wiener ' A!lg. 
Forst- II. Jagdzeitg. 39: 93-94. 1921, — The author discusses the experiences and opinions of 
, others in reprd . to the ''continuous’’ system of forest management (Dauerwaldwirtsehaft), 
as set forth in the author’s book, Aloderne Forstwirtschaft, and shorter articles in periodicals. 
The system is essentially natural and aims at continual maintenance of good forest cover, 
high yield per acre, and natural regeneration. It is the antithesis of clean ciittirig and plant- 
ing systems, and denies the necessity of a set rotation and fixed annual fellings.— F. S, Baker. 

1019. Nechleb a, A. Dritter Nonnenbrlef aus Bdhmen. [Third letter on the nun moth in 
Bohemia.] Wiener Allg. Forst- ii. Jagdzeitg. 39: 106-107. 1921.— This letter deals chiefly 
with the resuits^of experiments with chlorophosgene against the nun moth' (jAparismonacha), 
as reported in Ceskoslovensk^” Lesnik (Czechoslovenian Forester) no. 33, 1920. Sufficient gas 
was used to make a stream 60 m. wide and 200 m. long, carried on a gentle wind through a badly 
defoliated spruce stand. The strength was sufficient to kill a man in 3 minutes. Two hours’ 
application had no other effect than temporarily paralysing large numbers of the male moths ; 
other insects were also unharmed. The current year’s growth of spruce was, however, killed. 
It appears that a special gas must be used which has a positive toxic effect on the moths and 
which is lighter than chlorophosgene, which fails to reach the treetops effectively. [See 
also following entry.] — F. S. Baker. 

1020. Nechleba, A, Zweiter Nonnenbrief aus Bbhmen. [Second letter on the nun moth in 
Bohemia.] Wiener Allg. Forst- u, Jagdzeitg. 39: 86-87. 1921.— A general discussion is presented 
of the great increase in the nun moth {Liparis monacha) in Bohemia from 1917 to 1920, illus- 
trated ■with maps showing the partly injured and entirely defoliated areas for each of the 4 
years. [See also preceding entry.] — F.S. Baker, 

1021. Sb crest, Edmund. Forest planting in Ohio. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 

!• 6: 51-58. 1921. — The necessary information desired by land owmers who wish to establish 

j. woodlands and shelter belts by planting is briefly given. A limited number of species of forest 

( trees are briefly evaluated. Reference is made to most desirable types for post timbers and 
a more extended discussion is given of conifers and evergreens. Care is taken to include 
mention of species which are not adapted for planting in Ohio .— €. Thomas. 

f 

i 1022. Shepherd, J. F. Black-wattle bark for tanning. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21: 

I 267-269. 1920. 

I 1023. SiMMONDS, J. H. Private forestry. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21: 271-2S2. S pL 

1 1920.— The author describes the various species of forest trees planted 1870-1885. The most 

promising introduced trees are the conifers from western North America and the eucalyptus 
from Australia and New Zealand.— AT. /. (rfddmgfs. 

I 1024. Tbichmann. Ueber Lupinenanbau. [Lupine culture.] Wiener Allg. Forst- u, 

j Jagdzeitg. 39: 100-101. 1921. — Clean cutting with complete utilization of litter in the region 

j of Trpist, western Bohemia, raises an exceptionally difficult problem in forest planting, 

i Under these circumstances the soil, derived from slate, bakes badly in summer and planted 

spruce trees grow poorly. (Southwestern slopes show best results, the litter being too scant 
: to pay for removal and the soil is therefore noticeably lighter from the additional humus.) 

!; Weeds quickly claim such cut over lands and compete with the spruce. Plowing to kill the 

I weeds and subsequent care to prevent reiiivasion failed to improve the situation. Fertilizing 

I with ammonium sulphate caused an immediate improvement the 1st year which, however, 

I disappeared the 2nd. Solving lupine seed rather lightly among the planted trees resulted 

I in darker green needles within 2 years; within 6 years the results were excellent, height growth 
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in spruce amounting to a&mucii as 40 cm. per year, whereas on the untreated areas it averaged 
hardiy 1 cm. of poor, yellowish growth. Lupine flowers "within 3 years and begins to reseed the 
area. Under these conditions there is little danger of choking the spruce. On areas recently 
cut over without removal of litter, development is much more rapid; large spruce stock must 
be used and some of the lupine plants too close to the spruce sometimes destroyed. On such 
sites seed should not be sown close to the spruce. Reference is made to an article by Frid on 
t^e^same subject (Ceskoslovensky Lesnik Nos. 37-38) which discusses lupine culture under 
Euzicka at Mtilhausen. — F, S, Baker, , 

1025. Tsghebmak. Bie Forstverwaltungsbiicherei. [The forester’s book shelf.] Wiener 
Ailg. Forst- u. Jagdzeitg. 39: 111-112. 1921 .—This article consists of a list of standard (Ger- 
man) books on different phases of forestry and lumbering, with a short description of the char- 
acter of each.— F. Rato. 

1026. Valencia, F. V. Mechanical test of some commerical Philippine timbers. Philip- 
pine Jour. Sei. 18 : 485-533. FI. 7; fig. 1^19. 1921 .—This preliminary paper gives data collected 
by the Bureau of Science [P. I.] in cooperation wuth the Bureau of Forestry [P. I.], serving as a 
comparison of species as well as the establishment of working stresses. Tests were made of 
structural timbers and also of small specimens free from defects . — Albert F.Sweetser, 

1027. WoELiczEK, C. Betrachtung iiber die Ertragnisse der Staatsforste. [The yield of 
the state forests.] Wiener Allg. Forst- u. Jagdzeitg. 39: 105-106. 1921.— The statistics on the 
yield of the state forests of Austria from 1876 to 1920 are discussed showing some of the causes 
of variation. In general the production is showing a rising trend in relation to the total pro- 
duction of the country.— F. Banker. 
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1028. Anontmoto. Ah experimental detemination of the probable error of Dr. Spearman’s 
correlation coefficients. Biometrifca 13 : 263-282. 1921.— When the unit of grouping is small 
the product-moment method should be used, however small the sample. When one or both 
variables can be ranked but not scaled, Spearman’s p is the natural method. In such cases 
it should be borne in mind that for small samples the mean, even of rp, is lower than that of 
r, and tne c greater. It is not necessary to determine R and rR in serious work. — John Rice 
Miner, 

1029. ANO.^rYMOus. Hereditary trades. Jour. Heredity H: 363. 1 fig. 1920.— The 
custom IS noted of Italian agricultural workers, especially those of the Roman Compagna, to 
speoiahze as families in the occupations of reapers, sowers, vine-trimmers, etc. — Howard J 
Banker, 

PO. geneticists interested in agriculture. Jour. Heredity 11 : 

384. 1920. A brief account is given of a meeting held in Chicago, Dec. 28, 1921, attended 
largely by geneticists connected with the agricultural colleges and experiment stations of the 
U. A. A resolution was adopted favoring administratively independent departments of 
genetics to give the courses of instruction and direct the investigational work. It is believed 
this will help to simplify admimstration, prevent duplication, and give proper standing to the 
subj ect of genetics m the curriculum. — Leon J, Cole, 

^ -AJ^onymotts. Moral qualities and eugenics. Jour. Heredity 11: 189. 1920. A 

brief comment IS made on the significance of mental and moral correlations suggested by the 
publication of the results of psychological tests in the American Aimj.— Howard J, Banker, 
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1032. Anon YM otrs. The birth rate in mixed marriages. Jour* Heredit}’' 11:. 96, 1920.,— 
Eeview of an article by .E. E. 'May in Zeitschr. Sexuaiwiss. A.pril, 1919 fJo'y^arcl /. Bmiker . . 

1033. ^ Anonymous. The pollination of fruit blossoms, Gard.Cbron.66:27S~279.' 1919. — 
A list is given of fertile and self-sterile varieties of' apples, pears, plums, and eberrles,. ¥a,rle- 

tles are listed which should be planted together.— U. iiC. Hayes. 

1034. Aumiot, J. Experiences de rajetinissement et de perfectionnemeat de la pomme' 4e 
terre. ■ [Rejuvenation and Improvement of the potato.] Eev. 06n. Bot. 33: 183-189, '244-263, : 
1921.— In the section on bud variations the author states that particularly for Solamm Coni'- 
moTsonii and S, Maglia heavy manuring and insolation are important in leading to the condi- 
tion of non-equilibrium of the pre-mutation period. Many bud mutations are described, 
among them one of S, Commersonit that was productive and disease-resistant, and another from 
iS, Mciglid that was productive and drought-resistant. The greater part of the report deals 
with varietal hybrids (''mdtis’O and specific hybrids (''hybrides^'). The former are likely 
to show a preponderating male influence. Emphasis is laid on this “fundamental principle of 
regeneration andimprovement’%* the disease-resistance, productivity, vigor, etc., of a varietal 
hybrid may be superior to that of the better parent. The author refers to contagiousness of 
leptonecrosis and mosaic and to their not being transmitted by seed. Starting from seed is 
given as a method of eliminating such infections from stock. — J. P, Kelly, 

1035. Bally, W. Selectie bij rubber en koffie. [Selection in rubber and coffee.] Med- 
edeel. Proefsta. Midden Java 33: ^2 p. 1920. — The most promising method for improvement in 
rubber is selection of good latex-producing and disease-resistant trees and subsequent propa- 
gation by budding. From present indications the most promising method in coffee is selec- 
tion of healthy, productive (both in number and weight of fruit) trees and propagation from 
cuttings or self-fertilized seed. — Helene Yampolsky, 

1036. Behbens. [German Eev. of: Yamaguchi, Yasuke. Uber die Beziehung der 
Aufblxihzeit und des Sitzes der Bliite am Rispenaste zum fcorngewichte des Reises, (The rela- 
tion of flowering time and the position of the flower on the inflorescence to seed weight in rice.) 
Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch. 1: 451-*517. S5 fig, 1919 (see Bot. ilbsts. 9, Entry 1386)1. 
Zeitschr. Bot. 13:603-604. 1921. 

1037. Bishop, 0. F., J. Grantham, and M. J. Knapp. Field experiments with Hevea. 
[Rev. of: (1) Bishop, 0. F., J, Grantham, ano M. D. Knapp. Probable error In field 
experimentation with Hevea. Arch. Eubbercult. 1:335-364. 1917. (2) Grantham, J., ano 
M . D . Knapp. Field experimentation with Hevea brasiliensis . Arch. Eubbercult . 2 : 6 14-630 . 
1918 (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1054). (3) Maas, J. G. J. A. Betrouwbaarheid van ¥eM- 
proeven bij Hevea. (Reliability of field experiments with Hevea.) Arch. Eubbercult. 2: 
56G-607. 1918 (seeBot, Absts. 10, Entry 1088)]. Agric. Bull. Federated Malay States 6:598- 
597. 1918. 

1038. Blakesleb, A. F. Types of mutations and their possible significance in evolution. 
Amer. Nat. 5S: 254-267. 1921. — Mutations of genes.— Only 3 of these are known in Datura 
Stramonium after many years^ observation by several workers. Experiments with Portulaca 
grandiflora confirm the view that these mutations may arise in somatic cells. Changes in 
chromosome number, — In 1 of the dozen or more Daturas with an extra chromosome, the pro- 
geny behave as if the gene for purple or white color were tripled, giving the expected ratios in 
the progeny of both heterozygotes, Aaa and AAa, after allowing for differential viability of 
pollen-cells and zygotes. In true tetraploid plants with twice the normal group of chromo- 
somes, the purple-white gene is quadrupled, giving the expected ratios in the progeny of each 
of the 3 heterozygotes, Aaaa, AAaa, and AAAa, These genetic results, together with the 
observations on the chromosomes, afford a proof of the chromosome theory of heredity for 
flowering plants. Apparently the segregation of dwarf forms from the tetraploid form of 
Oenothera Lamarckiana in the cultures of de Vries occurred in the expected ratios, after allow- 
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ing for differential viability. It is suggested that the terms tetraploid and triploid might well 

be used, at least in the strict sense, only for plants which have in each set respectively 3 or 4 

strictly homologous ohromosomes.—In chromosomal duplication no new genes are added. The 

striking effects produced are due to the disturbance of the normal balance between all the 
genes of the diploid group of chromosomes. Thus triploid plants, where there is no snecial 
disturbance of this balance, are as yet only to be distinguished from normals by their pollen 
and the same is the case with some tetraploids.— For the formation of new species from tetra- 
ploidp.ants it seems requisite that the 4 chromosomes of a set should cease to assort at random 
and should pair only m separate sets of 2. Such double diploid plants would be distinguished 
by having duplicate genes, giving a 15:1 ratio when doubly heterozygous. The same would 
apply to plants with only 1 set of 4 chromosomes, and the rest in pairs . — John Belling. 

1039. Blaringhem, L. Recherches sur les hybrides du lin (Linum usitatissimum X.) 
[Studies on the hybrids of flax.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 175 : 329-331. 1921 —Flax culti 
vated for seed is more homogeneous than fiax cultivated for fiber. Crossing with whitelseeded 
flax was used to study genetic constitution of the flax of Maroc, the crossing, however, being 
difiicult and resulting in few plants. Brown color and ciliated walls of Maroc proved domi- 
nant over white color and naked walls in fruit of flax with w'hite seeds. Maroc shows 2 lines 
one acting as a carrier of simple Mendelian characters, the other of complex characters’ 

combination is the basis of technique in flax selection. 

1040. Blaeinghem, L. Variation de la forme des feuilles, correlatives de la sexualite, 

of^thrilTv^r (Juniperus chinensis L., J. Phoenicia L.). [Variation of the form 

too, observed in the junipers.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 84: 

500-50.. p.l.-The author examined a male plant of J. chinensis and a female plant of J 
Phoenicia for correlation between sporophylls and vegetative leaves. Below were branches 
with awl-shaped (juvenile) leaves and without cones; above were branches with scale leaves 
of ^ aiaxong needle-shaped leaves remind the author 

of rare cases of paedogenesis, as in AaroZoiL— J. P. /i'eZly. 

1041 Clapssen, P.^iGerman Rev. of: Blakeslee, A. F. Lindner’s roll-tube method 
of^separatioa cultures. Phytopathology S: 68-69. 1 pi. 1915.] Zeitschr. Bot. 13 : 597-598. 

\ in composites. Jour. Heredity 12: 129-133. Fig. 16-19. 

19 1. The paper de^ribes and figures a teratological form of Crepis capillaris resulting 

anZ a'T' r? K ** ^be plant has a perfectly smooth 

f receptacle, but on one plant appeared foliaoeous palea-like bracts subtending the 
achenes of every head; this is considered a possible reversion to a pre-composite state ^The 
composite capitulum may be developed through the shortening of aspike, or from an umbel in 
w ich the pedicels nave disappeared. In the former case, according to James Small the 

W los \hfbraSs"SbZd-° “«t®nd of flat, and in the latter the plant Would 

f i, Z bracts subtending the inner pedicels in the pre-composite stage. Ze author 
ok s that the proliferated Crepis^ head, and also a somewhat analogous one of Hijpochaeris 

t tii: 2s 3o°rs r 'ber suggesteZrattThe 

pa.t the genetic factors involved m producing such structures as are described may have 

s 'dTrTd tW “ case is then to be con- 

sxaerea as resembling that of the white sweet-peas which on crossing give a nurnle or the 

“Z. A. when united produce flies of the wild, or typical, form.- 

rhinrmaZr?ZZl„Z2Z- E™. Mutationen von Anflr- 

WaZiZ Z/ f I^idukt. Abstamm.-u.Vererb. 

Tte dkcZn enf3Zrof f Entry 1198; 3, Entry3183). (2) Zeuent, Chaeles. 
me duec.ion and frequency of mutation m a series of multiple allelomorphs. Anat. Reo. 20: 
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210 211. 1921 (s6e Bo.t. Absts, 8, Entry 353). (3) Mullee, H. J*., axD' E. Alte,xbusg. A 
study of tlie cliara.cter and mode of origin of eighteen mutations in the X-chroiaosomes of Droso- 
phila. Anat. Rec. ,20:, 213. ,• 1921 (see Hot. .Absts. S, Entry 306). (4) Beii>,ge3, CALvm B. 
Vermilioii-deficiency. . ^ Jour. Gen. Physiol. 1: 645-656. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 9Si;. 
(5) BlakeslE'E, .Albeet F., John Belling, ,, and ?\!l, E. Farhham. Chromosomal duplication 
and Mendelian phenomena in Datura mutants. Science 52: 388-390, 1920 (see Bot. Alxsts. 
7, Entry 858). (6) Muller, H. J. Genetic variability, twin hybrids and constant hybrids, in 
a case of .balanced lethal factors. Genetics 3 : 433-499. ' 1 fig, 191S (see Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 
257). (7) Vries, H. be Phylogenetische und gruppenweise- Artbildung. (Phylogenetic and 
group-wise species formation.) Flora 11,12 (Festschr. E. Staiil) : '208-226'. 1918 (see Bot. 
Absts. 5, Entry 349).] Bot. Gaz. 72: 178-182. 1921. 

1044. Gunningham, C. C. Study of the relation of the length of kernel to the yield of 
corn (Zea mays indentata). Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 427-43S. PL 80-87, 1 fig, 1921.—Gorn from 
ears with short, smooth, or dimpled kernels, from ears with kernels of maximum length with 
chaffy crowns, and from ears with kernels of medium length and wrinkled dented, were 
planted. Seed was continuously selected, smooth, rough, and medium ears being chosen 
each season from the progeny of smooth, rough, and medium ears, respectivel 5 G The 3 types 
made respective 4-year average yields of 36.5, 35.5, and 34.8 bushels per acre.— Continuous 
selection of smooth and rather short kernels for 4 generations increased the average length of 
ears, slightly decreased the weight, and decreased the circumference, number of rows per 
ear, length of kernel, and percentage of shelled grain; while continuous selection of rough and 
rather long kernels decreased the average length of ear and increased the cireumfereiiee, 
but had no significant effect on the weight of ears, number of row^s per ear, length of kernel, 
or percentage of grain. — E. M, Steece. 

1045. Czaja, a. Th. [German Rev. of: Steil, W. N. A study of apogamy in Neplirodium 
birtipesHk. Ann. Botany 33: 109-132. S pi. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 738) .] Zeitschr. 
Bot. 13 : 599-601. 1921.— [See also Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 985.] 

1046. D ARROW, Geo. M. Are our raspberries derived from American or European species? 
Jour. Heredity 11: 179-184. 4fiQ> 1920. — Because of the relative hardiness of the cuitivated 
red raspberries in America as compared with the European species, pomologists have aiwmys 
considered them as representative of the pure native species Rubtis strigosus. The author 
disagrees because of the observed differences in the cultivated varieties from both native and 
European species. For authority on the botanical characters of the pure native and the f oreign 
species such names are cited as Rydberg, Card, and Foche. Tables are included with brief 
descriptive terms of 10 varieties of R. strigosus, 7 of R. strigosus X R. occidentalis, 16 of i?. 
Idaeus, 9 of R. Idaeus X R. strigosus, and 3 of R. Idaeus X E. occidentalis. The derivation of 
the varieties mentioned in the tables was obtained (1) by an inspection of herbarium materia! 
supplemented where possible by observations of the varieties in the field; (2) by a study of the 
history of the variety in question. The author admits that some of these derivations may 
be questionable and for final analysis must be submitted to the more rigid teats of the plant 
breeder. — L. R, Detjen, 

1047. Dykes, W. R. Iris acutikor. (Iris acutiioba and L Korolkowi.) Gard, Chron, 70; 
5. 1921. — The author describes and figures a hybrid produced from I, acutiioba pollinated 
by I. Korolkowi, the hybrid showing characters of both parents; those that survived vrere both 
sturdier and more fioriferous than either parent. — J. Marion Shidl. 

1048. East, E. M., and D. F. Jones. Round Tip tobaccr> A plant “made to order/^ 
J our. Heredity 12 : 51-56. Fig. 1-5. 1921 . — A popular description is presented of the desirable 
qualities of cigar wrapper leaf, the origin of the Round Tip type, together with the advantages 
of this type over others growm in the Connecticut Valley. Round Tip is the result of a 
cross between the Sumatra and Broadleaf \ arieties, and has been growm commerically suffi- 
ciently to indicate that it possesses great possibilities from the farmer’s standpoint if the trade 
will accept the type on its owm merits. — •/. Johnson. 
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1049. Eldbeton, Ethel M. [Eev. of: A. study' of women delinquents in New York State 
by Mabel R. Fernald,- Mary H. S. 'Hayes and Almena' Dawley with ■ a statistical chapter by 
Beardsley Ruml and a preface by Katherine Bement Davis. Century Gov: 1921.] Biometrika 
13 : 305-308. 1921. — This is said to be the first use of modern statistical methods in a study of 
women delinquents. Data, are confined to mental capacity and main facts of personal and 
environmental history, as adequate physical and medical facts could not be obtained. The 
groups studied were: (1) New York State Reformatory women, between ages of 16 and 30 
convicted of felonies and misdemeanors; (2) Auburn State Prison felons; (3) Magdalen Home 
sex offenders; and (4) New York County Penitentiary; (5) workhouse, and (6) women^s night- 
court cases. Inebriates are omitted because of inability to obtain accurate information from 
them, thus eliminating many mental defectives and introducing a serious source of error Vari- 
ation in the length of period over which the subjects were examined is also a defect. Mental 
condition was ascertained by Binet Simon 1911, Yerkes Bridges Point Scale, Stanford Revi- 
sion Binet, Wooley Series, Individual standard tests of ability, and Educational tests; and by 
Social investigation of home, relatives, employers and other agencies in touch with offender. 
Some correlation was found between age and numberof previous convictions. Foreign white wo- 
men make up a smaller percentage in each institutional group than in the population as a whole. 
Offenses of the foreigners vrere more serious than those of the natives. A correlation of 0.31 
was found between condition of home and age at first conviction. In 15.9 per cent of families 
some other member had been convicted of crime. No correlation was demonstrated between 
age upon leaving school and first conviction nor between number of convictions and grade 
reached in school. More domestic workers were included in the group than in the general popu- 
lation, and a lower standard of education prevailed than in other occupations. The younger 
women had] reached a higher grade of education than the older. No correlation was found 
between earning capacity and number of convictions. Neither lack of education nor low and 
irregular wages are responsible for delinquency. No relation was seen between habitual use 
of alcohol, drugs, or cigarettes and intelligence. A correlation of 0.38 occurred between 
delinquency and intelligence. Also, significant correlations were found between mental 
capacity and type of occupation, between wage capacity and type of occupation, and between 
mental capacity and earning capacity. — ^No control series was used for comparison with 
normal population. Comparison with men criminals is futile because the offenses of male 
convicts are not comparable. The data are considered inadequate for treatment of 
hereditary aspects.— Mfnom C. Gotfild. 

1050. Feen ALD, M. L. The geographic distribution of hybrids. Science 54 : 73-74, 1921 

Keener is quoted on cases of assumed hybrids of Nuphar, Salvia, and Rhododendron which 
spread beyond the limits of the parent species and are then mdistinguishable from true species. 
Similar cases were recorded by the writer in A. Coc/cerc^L 

1051. Flbischmann, Rtjdolp. BeitrSge zur Leinziichtung. [Contributions to flax breed- 
ing.] Zeitschr. Pfianzenzucht. 8 : 26-43. 1921 .—Certain results in practical fiber-flax breeding 
are detailed relative to variation, correlation, and inheritance of stem length. Breeding 
material was taken from fields in 2 districts of Hungary. Branched portion of flax plant 
showed greater variability than lower, unbranched, portion. The author concludes that 
clearer, more accurate results were obtained by limiting the study to unbranched part of stem. 
Intensity of inheritance was measured by coefficient of correlation of length of stem from one 
generation to next. This coefficient was generally high but varied according to weather 
conditions. (Two crops were raised each season.) Inheritance of stem length was as pro- 
nounced with selected lines as in general, unselected stock. In series of selected lines showing 
decrease in stem length, the standard deviation was found also to decrease coincident with 
approach to a symmetrical type of curve. Skewness decreased as mean length diminished; 
this did not hold true in mixed populations. Absolute decrease of stem length, brought 
about by weather conditions, was relatively greater in selected lines of maximum stem length; 
results of this character were less marked in unselected stocks. Hot, moist weather in 2nd 
half of 1920 decidedly increased the coefficient of variation. Stem length was not significantly 
increased, but flowers and bolls were markedly increased and also basal branches. Selection 
of stem length within (presumably) pure lines showed no significant influence.— R, Waldron. 
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1052. Foebes,. a. .W, ' Educatioii and the size of families,- Jonr. Heredity 12: ISO-IOL 
1921. Tlie author advances an economic theory in explanation of the small families among 
college graduates -and other educated people. The colleges increase the income of older 
people, but decrease the income of young people. The standard of living depends largely on 
the income of the parents. , ^'The condition most favorable 'to large families is an income 
of the sons equal to that of the parents at as early an age as possible. At present this condition 
is met among those of inferior parents. ..... It is farthest from being true among 
those with the best inheritance, and the colleges are largely responsible for the condition/^ — 
EowardJ, Banker, , / . 


1053. Goetz, E. Tahakanhauversuche, [Tobacco ctilture investigations.] Badisches 
Wochenbl. 1919 : 67-69. 1919.— The yield of pure lines of tobacco is compared with that of the 
Fi hybrids of the lines. The mean of parental lines is usually lower than that of Fi hybrids. 
In some cases the F % exceeded that of the higher-yielding parent. [From anonymous Abstract 
in Zeitschr. Fflanzenziicht. 7: 35. 1919.]— J. P. iTelf?/. 

1054. Grantham, J., and M. D. Knapp. Field experimentation with Hevea brasiliensis# 
Arch. Rubbercultuur 2: 614r-630. 1918.— Yields are given from a large number of individual 
trees for a period of 12 months . From these data conclusions are drawn concerning the probable 
error which must be applied in interpreting results of field trials. The error calculated on a 
tree basis is lower than that calculated on an area basis. The error is not reduced by continuing 
the experiment longer than 6 months. The use of square plots is advised. Ho increase in 
accuracy results from using a plot of more than 100 trees. The theoretical reduction of error by 
duplication of plots is secured up to the 8 duplications made in the experiment. More than 
10 or 15 duplications are generally inadvisable. A probable error of 6 per cent may be used for 
100 tree plots. A precision of less than 5 per cent is not considered practical, {See also Bot. 
Absts. 10, Entry 1037.]— CarPH. La Ptic. 


1055. Harlin, Ralph G. A case of inherited syndactyly in man. Jour. Heredity 11 ; 3M-* 
335. 1 fig, 1920.— A type of syndactyly taking the form of a partial webbing between the 
2nd and 3rd toes occurs in a man, his only son, and 3 of the son’s 6 children. The subjects are 
members ^'of an old New England family whose genealogy has been fully investigated and 
published.’’ Despite the fact that this man was one of 10 children, and his presumably normal 
father one of 6, the trait does not occur in any of the collateral lines. Since the degree to 
which the trait is manifested is variable the author suggests that it may often pass unnoticed. 
—C,S,Danforth* 

1056. Harris, J. Arthttr, Wm, F. Kirkpatrick, A. F. Blakesleb, D. E. Warner, and 
L. E. Card. The egg records of limited periods as criteria for predicting the egg production of 
the white leghorn fowl. Genetics 6 : 265-309. 10 diagrams. IS^L— By mathematical formulae 
derived from the egg records of hens entered at the Storrs Contest 1911-1917, the authors were 
able to predict with fair accuracy the annual egg record of any hen in the contest when the 
record for 1 month was known. A 2-month record gave slightly greater accuracy to the 
prediction. The formulae could also be used on whole flocks of the same breed, but longer 
periods gave more decided improvement in the accuracy of the predictions. In either case 
the hens were kept under essentially the same conditions throughout the time the tests 
were carried out. — E. G. May. 

1057. Hendrickson, A. H, Inter species pollination of plums. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. 16 : 50-52. 1919 [1920]. — The varieties used were Burbank (Prunus trifiora), Reine Claude 
(P. domestica), German Prune (P. domestica)^ and Shropshire (P. insititia). Results at the 
second examination, June 12, were as follows : In Burbank, 2281 open-pollinated flow'ers set 
1.2 per cent; 150 flowers selfed set 0.0 per cent; 316 flowers X Reine Claude set 5.4 per cent. 
In Reine Claude, 3505 open-pollinated flowers set 7.1 per cent; 312 flowmrs selfed set 12.8 per 
cent; 322 flowers X Burbank set 0.6 per cent; 488 flowers X German Prune set 13.8 percent. 
In German Prune, 3496 open-pollinated flowers set 20.0 per cent; 426 flowers selfed set 0.0 
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per cent; 396 flowers X Shropshire set 29.6 per cent; 354 flowers X Heine Claude set 47.4 per 
cent. In Shropshire, 3591 open-pollinated flowers set 5.8 per cent; 599 flowers selfed set 2 0 
per cent; 433 flowers X German Prune set 13.6 per cent; 381 flowers X Heine Claude set 12.0 
per cent. Inter-species crosses between P. triflora and P. domesiica and between P. domes- 
tica and FAnsiiitia are fertile. — C, S. Crandall, 

1058. Jacob, Joseph. Tulip thieves. Card. Chron. 69: 299. 1921.— The author refers 
to an item by E. H. Krelage, published in 1881, concerning an occasional form of atavism in 
which tulips return to a form with narrow petals, mostly of one color,— a pale mauve pink. 
He adds to these ‘'thieves’' another form in which, instead of blooming, the bulb produces 
but one big leaf and later many small bulblets, which continue to behave in the same manner 
and, if not rogued out, presently dominate and produce a deteriorated stock.—/. Marion 
ShulL 

1059. Jones, Sarah V. H. Inheritance of silkiness in fowls. Jour. Hereditv 12: 117- 
128. Fig, 9-15, 1921.— The author reviews the literature on several silky breeds of fowls and 
shows that the sporadic appearance of silky-feathered individuals in flocks of normally- 
feathered fowls is not rare. Previous work on the genetics of silkiness is summarized and 
data covering the genetic constitution of a sporadic silky individual are presented which 
show that it is genetically identical, so far as feather structure is concerned, with the common 
Japanese silky breed.— IF. A, Lippincott, 


1060^ Kempton, J. H. Heritable characters of maize. V. Adherence. Jour. Heredity 
11: 317-322. Fig, 16-19, 1921. — ^Adherence is a variation in which the leaves, bracts, and 
inflorescences coalesce. In some cases this abnormality is apparent in the seedling stage, 
but such plants usually recover and grow normally until the ear-bearing node is reached, when 
adherence again appears. Because of the coalescence of the upper leaves and tassel the latter 
is exserted with difficulty. The tassel branches cling together to form a solid structure so 
that pollen is shed only from the spikelets of the lower and outer branches. This abnormality 
IS apparently due to a single Mendelian factor and can very readily be eliminated.— IF. E 
Eyster, 


1061. Lamon, Harrt M. Lamona — a new breed of poultry. Jour. Heredity 12: 3-29. 
Frontispiece, jig, 1—26, 1921.— The author attempted to establish a new breed of fowls com- 
bining the characters of the egg and meat types, and laying white eggs. White Plymouth 
Rocks and White Leghorns were used, the former as a general utility bird and the latter as the 
egg type, used also to rntroduce the white egg character. The Silver Gray Dorking was used 
to introduce good meat qualities and the long, rectangular body. The object was "to pro- 
duce a breed of fowls of two varieties (single and rose comb) having the shape, size, apd market 
qualities of the Dorking with a yellow skin, white plumage, and four toes, and that will lay a 
jte egg. The project, begun in the spring of 1912, has been carried through several 
generations and the single-comb variety has been fairly well established,— G, May, 

- Race assimilation by the pure-sire method. Jour. Heredity 

i fig, ^ 1920.— The greater potency of the pure-sire method over the pure-darn 
method in race assimilation is demonstrated from both physiological and social considera- 
tions. Ihe latter^are dwelt upon at considerable length and illustrated with pedigree charts 
trom early bpamsh-American sources, from a hypothetical case in Ibanez’s "The Four Horse- 
men oi the Apocalypse’’, from a Jamaican Jewish-^^^ family, and from a Jamaican Hindu- 
egio ami ^ he writer concludes, "whenever 2 races come into intimate contact the 
upper race en s to remain pure while the lower tends toward assimilation into the upper by 
the pure-sire system.”— /. Bcrnker, 


1063. Lilienfeld, 
Pollen Cannabis sativa, 
ages.] Biol. Zentralbl 


F. Die Resultate einiger Bestaubungen mit verscMedenal trigem 
[Results of pollinations of Cannabis sativa with pollen of different 
- 41: 29o-303. 1921. The author tested the claims of Ciesielski 
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that hemp pollinated, with fresh pollen produces a great preponderance of staminate plants 
while pollination with old pollen (12 hours. old) gives a preponderance of carpellate plants. 
Ciesielski s results were not substantiated as the.autho.r obtained an average of 37.77 per 
cent staminate and .62.27 per cent carpellate, plants wdth fresh pollen and 38.55 per cent stanila- 
ate and 61 .45 per cent carpellate plants with pollen 12 hours old. With pollen 30 hours ok! 45.„I4 
per cent^ staminate and 54.86 per cent carpellate plants were obtained, wlii.le poIle.n 36 hours 
old' gave 40.2o per cent staminate and 59,75 per cent carpellate plants. These mimbers all 
come wdthin the natural fluctuation, of the sex ratio of hemp. The author thinks the pro- 
gressive' increase inthe proportion of staminate to carpellate' plants 'with increased age of the 
pollen might be due to a difference in the vitality of male- and female-determining pollen grains 
resulting in elimination of the weaker group.— JoAn H. Schaffner, 

1064. Lindsteom, E. W. Chlorophyll factors of maize. Jour. Heredity 11: 269-277. 
S fig. 1920.— Factors responsible for chlorophyll deficiencies which decrease or limit the 
productivity of maize are apparently present in a number of different chromosomes. The 
elimination of such chlorophyll deficiencies by inbreeding will result in the loss of the favorable 
growth factors located in the same chromosomes. For this reason material relatively free of 
abnormalities should be chosen for inbreeding, and it is probable there would foe very little 
loss of stature, yield, or fertility. — IF. H. Eyster. 

1065. Lippincott, William A. A hen which changed color. Jour. Heredity 11: 342- 
348. Fig. 1—7. 1920. This is an account of a pedigreed Blue Andalusian hen which gradually 
became pure white through replacement, at successive annual molts, of colored feathers by 
white ones. The bird was bred and shown by several tests to have retained her original 
genetic constitution.— H. H. GoodaZe. 

1066. Lomen, G.J. The reindeer industry in Alaska. Jour. Heredity 11: 243-252. Fron- 
tispiece, 10 fig. 1920.— The reindeer’s characteristics and habits are briefly described, and the 
significance of the antlers is discussed. Small antlers are considered a sign of deterioration 
while straight antlers are believed to indicate sterility. The doe gives birth to 1 (rarely 
2) fawn annually. The period of gestation is 7 months and 7 days, and the does continue 
to breed until 14 or 15 years of age. There is necessity for improvement due to inbreeding of 
the Siberian stocks first imported, and to the possible use of the caribou as a source of improve- 
ment.— N, Wentworth, 

1067. Lush, Jay L. Inheritance in swine. Jour. Heredity 12: 57-71. Fig. 6-19. 1921. 
—The author reports on the data accumulated in a series of experiments conducted at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. These experiments, interrupted by the v- ar, ended 
with the Fi and F 2 generation. To study litter size the -wild boar, wdiich normally produces 
4 pigs at a birth, was crossed to the Tamworth, which normally produces about 11 pigs. One 
Fi sow produced 4 pigs indicating a dominance of wild litter size. Inter-crosses of Berkshires, 
Tamworths, Duroc- Jerseys, and wild indicated that the erect carriage of ear is dominant, 
although dependent on more than 1, but less than 3, factors. Sharp dish of face and short 
face proved dominant to other classes. The production of bright pigment was found to be 
dependent on a single factor difference, while the differences between red, white, and sandy 
were shown to be due to 2 factors, either one of w^hich in the absence of the other probabl}* 
produces sandy, w^hile one intensified the other to produce red; absence of both causes -svhite. 
Comparison of growth curves in Fi and F 2 generations is significant only in so far as it in- 
dicates i’^ creased variability for the Fa generations, the average difference in the coefficients 
of variability at ages 1-13 months being about 6 per cent.— Ediaard N . Werdioorih. 

1088. Maas, J. G. J. A. Betrouwbaarheid van veldproeven bij Hevea. [Reliability of 
field experiments with Hevea.] Arch. Rubbercultuur 2 : 560-607. 1918, — The application of 
statistical methods to data from field experiments with Para rubber is discussed. The x>rmci- 
pal factors which cause variability are given, and the extent to which these factors may be 
controlled by the experimenter is considered. The wwiter believes the standard deviation to 
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be a more reliable measure of variation than the probable error where only a small nuniber of 
plots is used. Data from 2 extensive experiments are given. The necessity of making pre- 
liminary experiments before planning extensive trials is pointed out, and the need of care in 
the choice of experimental plots is emphasized. [See also Bot. iVbsts. 10, Entry 1037.]— Carl D. 
La Rue^ 


1069. Makch, Litcien. La m^thode statistique. [The statistical method.] Metron l: 
22-52. 1920. — The aim of science is the classification of observations. The experimental 
method studies the relation of an effect to a single cause when other causes are held constant. 
When the various causes can not be isolated the statistical method- must be used. Analysis 
of this method may be divided into 3 parts: (1) Comparison of centering constants; (2) study 
of variability within the group; (3) study of relationships between groups. Properties of the 
median and arithmetical mean are discussed . — John Rice Miner, 


1070. Maesh ALL, Roy E. Report of three years 'results in plum pollination in Oregon. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 16: 42-49. 2 pi. 1919 [1920].— See Bot; Absts. 6, Entry 129. 

1071. Mellon, Ralph R. The life-cycle changes of the so-called Corynebacterium 
Hodgkini, and their relation to the mutation changes in this species. Fourth paper on diph- 
therioids. Jour. Med. Res. 42 : 61-76. 1920. — The strain of C. Hodgkini used, when culti- 
vated under ordinary conditions, is generally non-granular. It infrequently develops ^ 'giant 
cocci," which respond to the stimulus of new environment; e.g., when cultured in broth plus 
rabbit serum they give rise to coccoid forms of irregular size, which continue development, 
with increase of chromatin, when 1 per cent maltose is added to this medium. Whether this 
process is degenerative or vitalistic is seen in the stabilization of the offspring obtained by the 
different modes of reproduction, viz., gemmation and sporulation (?); gemmation produced 3 
generations unchanged. Response to environment is further emphasized by the fact that 
granular coccoid forms develop in serum broth but do not develop in hydrocele fluid. Ar- 
rested bacillary growth favors coccoid formation, a phenomenon which is constant. — ^The 
staining of chromatin and achromatic areas of the organism follows laws analogous to chemical 
reversibility and tautomerism.— The morphologic mutation effected by rotation seems to be 
of a cyclic character; however a return of the coccoid to the bacillary form has not been 
determined.— Andretr I. Dawson. 

1072. Mol, W. E. de. Over het voorkomen van heteroploide varieteiten van Hyacinthus 
orientalis L. in de Hollandsche kulturen. [On the occurrence of heteropioid varieties of Hya- 
cinthus orientalis in Butch cultures.] Genetics 3 : 97-192. 1921,— The named hyacinth clones 
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Short 


Medium 


16 (diploid) 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 (triploid) 


'John Belling, 
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1073. Moore, Carl II, ^On tlie physiological properties of the* gonads as controllers' of 
somatic .and psychical, characteristics. IV. Gonad transplantation in.' the gniaea-plg. Jour. 
Exp. Zo5!, 33; 355-389. 4 fig* 1921. — This is a continuation of the author’s previous work. 
Ovarian grafts in castrated male guinea-pigs lead to an hypertrophy of the teats, but' no 
hyacquisition of female instincts occurs. Testicular grafts in spayed females procliices 
hypertrophy of the clitoris, and male behavior. These results differ somewhat from those 
. obtained with rats. — H, D. Goodale. . 

' ; . 1074'. Okkblberg,: Peter. The early history of the germ cells in the brook lamprey, 
Entosphenus wilder! (Gage), up to and including the period of sex differentiation. Jour. 
Morphol. 35: 1-151. 1 ^ pi., 4 fig* 1921. — This species shows juvenile hermaphroditism, with 
males and females in approximately equal numbers in the adult condition. This indication 
that sex is not irrevocably determined at time of fertilization and the lack of a complete ac- 
count of germ-cell cycle for any vertebrate accounts for this work. Primordial germ cells are 
first recognized (by their size, structure, and position) when the mesoderm begins to separate 
from the entoderm before germ layers are definitely established (embryo about 191 hours old) . 
They lie laterally in the posterior region of the mesentoderm, later through shifting of sur- 
rounding tissue and independent migration they come to a median position. The number is 
small (36 were found in one larva). They are the sole source of definitive germ cells in both 
sexes and never give rise to somatic tissues. From time of segregation up to 20 mm. stage of 
the embryo (about 4 months) these cells do not divide. From 20 to 35 mm. an indefinite num- 
ber of divisions occur. Larvae up to this time are indifferent as to sex. From 35 to 70 mm. 
they become hermaphroditic as judged by the production in all gonads of large yolk-laden 
cells, which are considered as egg ceils. A series of gonads gives from 0 to 100 per cent of 
these large cells. Reproductive organs (gonads and accessory structures) are simple and 
morphologically quite similar in adults of both sexes. This may be related to tendency of 
species towards juvenile hermaphroditism. The author concludes: First sexual changes 
t appear in gonad, each of which contains 2 kinds of cells, those with tendency for rapid division 

i (katabolic) and those with tendency for growth (anabolic). Difference is considered to be 

f due to disturbance of metabolism of cells during mitoses or to environmental conditions, 

f Relative proportions of anabolic and katabolic cells determine whether larva becomesmale 

i or female; therefore, sex is not irrevocably fixed at fertilization. The author grants that 

I sex is ordinarily an hereditary character associated with sex chromosomes but holds them to 

be only one link in series of processes which determine sex, so that in a form like the lamprey 
with very little difference between sexes other factors may overcome the effects of the sex 
! chromosomes; from this he infers that other hereditary characters may also be modifiable 

and points out that should such prove true there would be less objection to the idea that sex 
character may be modified. Secondary sex characters are probably not genetic but due to 
hormone action. In addition, the paper contains an account of habits and life history, list of 
important contributors to various theories of origin of germ cells in vertebrates with conclu- 
sions of each, and an unusually full discussion of literature bearing on subjects of hermaphro- 
ditism and sex-determination. — E, Eleanor Caroihers, 

1075. PiNOY, P. E. Sur la germination des spores, stir la nutrition, et stir la sexuaiit^ 
chez les Myxomycetes. [Germination of spores, nutrition, and sexuality in the Myxomycetes.] 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 173; 50-51. 1921. — The author replies to investigators who 
have opposed his conclusions regarding the Myxomycetes, and restates his theory, which 
holds that sexuality in the slime molds consists in the union of individual (+) and (-) myxa- 
moebae to form plasmodia capable of fruiting.— A. F. Blakeslee. 

1076. Plahn, App. Die Bestimmung der Bruchfestigkeit der Getreidehalme, [The 
determination of brittleness of cereal culms.] Deutsch. Landw, Presse 1920.— This article 
deals with the tests for load of single stems and sections of stems recommended by Kraus and 


Holdefleis, and brings investigational methods into a definite system. [From authoi^a 
abstract in Zeitschr. Pfianzenziicht. 8 : 63. 1921.] — /. P. Kelly. 
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1077. POPENOE, Pa¥E. [Eev. of: Gagbe, C. Stuart. Heredity and evolution in olanto 
14 X ^0 cm,, xi + 26S p,, llS fig. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. : Philadelphia, 1920 (see Bot 

6, Entry 1672; 7, Entries 178, 1610; 8, Entry 1079).] Jour. Heredity 12 : 198. 1921. ’ 

1078. Potenoe, Pato. Measuring human Intelligence. [Rev. of; Goddard, Henry 

Herbert. Human efficiencyand levels of intelligence. lS8p. Princeton Univ Press -Prmna 
ton, 1920.] Jour. Heredity 12: 231-236. 1921. w iv.rress. Prince- 

1079. Popbnob, Paul. [Rev. of: Stoddard, Lothrop. The rising tide of color sm 
p.,3 maps. Charles Scribner’s Sons : New York City, 1920.] Jour. Heredity 12 : 204. ’ 1921. 

■ 1080. Popenob, Wilson. The Colombian berry or giant berry of Colombia. Jour Hered 

ity 11: 19^203. Frontispiece, 4 fig. 1920.— In 1914 the giant blackberry of Colombia was’ 
introduced into the U. S. A. from El PeSon, Colombia. In 1920 the author studied the snecies 
m its native habitat, and concluded that the Colombian berry is probably closely related to 
Buousroseus, and best adapted to the southern and western (IJ. S. A.) states. Though fair 
to good in quality, the berry will probably prove most useful for work in hybridization bLause 
of Its great size, the berries often measuring 2.5 X 1.6 inches. It is suggested that the name 
be changed from “giant blackberry of Colombia” to “Colombian berry.” The fruit plant 
and eu tural requirements are described. David Fairchild appends a note referring to 
accounts of the berry by the explorers in Col. Roosevelt’s expedition to South America in 
R, Deijen^ 

•1081. Roberts, Elmer. Polydactylism in cattle. Jour. Heredity 12 : 84-86. d 1921 
Three generations of polydactylism in cattle are reported, the abnormality appearing to 

behave as a dominant Mendelian unit.— Sewaii Wrigiit. ^ S to 

12- 17? ,®f“™'“''^*\“gg®“«sf<>rtliestudyofheredity. Jour. Heredity 

/®21.— Species and varieties in the genus Datura are distinguished 
and the probable origin of several forms and their use as narcotics, poisons, and aphrodisiacs 
are discussed. ^ Mention is made of previous genetic studies within the species D. Stramonium 

SlZ.-/ ahS;” •” 

1083. Savelli, R. Anomalie della plantule e anomalie di germinazione di nicotiana. lAnom- 

T germination of tobacco.] Nuovo Gior. Hot. ital. 27: 

1 9-153. 1920. A study of 450,000 seedlings showed as many as 2,800 cases of divergence from 

2^oT ® r rT'"* f cotyledons. The tricotyledonous condition was most 
common. The work is to show the great teratological variability of a given species. Although 

ramerous, he believes they can not qualitativelv and quan- 
titatively demonstrate the true state of affairs. He promises to take up later more ex- 

Pollentom? ° roTv°^*'’ generativen Kerns vor der Keimung des 

A?nh Sm generative nucleus preceding germination of the pollen grain.] 

the cel? JalTbetwJfn ^mttifolia and Melandrium album 

and the rvL,. r vegetative nucleus and the primary generative nucleus disappears, 
those 2 nuclei 7 confluent. In Sambucus racemosa no cell wall is formed between 

these 2 nuclei. In no case was a special layer of cytoplasm found around either of the 2 
ultimate generative nuclei.— /oftn Belling. 

the St® orcTosSnJ- ^ A P-liminaiy note on 

[U T a 1 7 - o-O 56 -T Nation. Acad. Sci. 

t^u. o. A,] 7, oO 56. 1921.~Tlie Mendelian results of 3 crosses between certain varieties of to- 

nravel tne problem of the origm of the numerous cultivated forms by determining which 
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of the few historically old varieties possess in various ■combinations all^the characters exhibited 
by commercial varieties; and then to interpret existing varieties on the basis of hybridization 
with resulting segregation and recombination of' characters.— The studies reported are con- 
cerned with flower color, flower form, and leaf-base, in ■which mono- and bigenic results were 
secured although the data are complicated in some cases by the semi-quantitative nature of 
the character differences. In general it is' concluded that the results demonstrate the com- 
plexity of difference from a genetic .standpoint between any 2"of^ the so-called 'fundamental 
varieties of iV*. iabacum, and that it is futile to determine affinities on the basis of morphologi- 
cal studies unaccompanied by experimental investigations. More detailed reports of this 
series of studies are promised.— /. Johnson. 

1086. Shamel, 'A. D. Origin of a new and improved French prune variety. Jour. Heredity 
10: 339“"34:3. Frontispiece, Sfig: 1919. — An improved strain of French prune (Prune dhigen), 
which originated as a bud sport, is described. The new prune (designated as ISTo. 1418) is 
roundish-oval in contrast with the pyriform typical French prune. The tree is apparently 
more vigorous and has larger and heavier foliage than the parent tree. Occasionally spurs 
are found on the new strain which produce prunes similar to those of the parent variety. 
The dried prunes of the new strain are said to average 25-30 to the pound, as compared “with 
50-60 to the pound for the ordinary type. — A. E, Hendrickson. 

1087. Standley, Paul C. Albinism in the black bear. Science 54: 74. 1921.— The 
author calls attention to a statement by John Tanner in a book published in 1830, relative to 
an old albino female bear with 1 albino and 3 pigmented cubs. If albinism in bears is assumed 
to be recessive, the male parent of the albino cub must have been heterozygous.— E. L, 
Ihsen» 

1088. Stubtevant, G. Notes from my hybridization records. Bull. Amer, Iris Soc. 
2 : 29-30. 1921.— The author gives a list of 87 varieties of Irises which have proved fertile; 
7 which have not seeded but have fertile pollen; 4 which have set seed but in which pollen is 
absent or sterile; and 21 that are sterile. It is stated that plants resulting from wide crosses 
are usually sterile.— /. 

1089. T[anslby], A. G. [Rev. of: Hagbdoobn, A. L., and A, C. Hagedoorn. The 
relative value of the processes causing evolution. 294 P- Martinus Nij hoff : The Hague, 1921 .] 
New Phytol. 20: 124-131. 1921. 

1090. Thadani, K. L A toothless type of man. Jour. Heredity 12; 87-88, 1921.— 
^^There occurs in the Hindu Amil community of Hyderabad Sind, a town in India, a type of 
men who have no teeth. These men are further characterized by a bald head and an extreme 
sensitiveness to heat. They are known as ^Bhudas^ which literally means Hoothless/’^ The 
known facts concerning heredity in these men indicate that the condition is a typical case of 
sex-linked inheritance. The writer seeks further information. — Howard J. Banker, 

1091. Thjotta, Th., and Odd Kinck Eide. A mutating, mucoid paratyphoid bacillus 
isolated from the urine of a carrier. Jour. Bacteriol. S; 501-510. 1920.— An account is given 
of a paratyphoid bacillus which suddenly began to be given off by a carrier and which differed 
from the common type in forming masses of mucus enclosing either one or more bacilli in a 
common capsule. This mucus covering which resulted in a retarded activity on the part of 
the mutant over the common type, appeared upon repeated cultivation, to be a constant 
character. — Chester A. Darling, 

1092. Thomson, J. Arthur. [French Rev. of: Blaringhem, L. Les problemes de 
Pheredit^ experimentaie. (The problems of experimental heredity), 12 X 19 cm., $17 p., 20 
fig, Ernest Flammarion: Paris, 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 523).] Scientia 30: 153-154, 
1921, 

1093. Trachtenberg, H. L. The analysis of the results of Professor Johannes Schmidt^s 
dialler crossings with trout. Jour. Genetics 11: 75-78. 1921. — ^The author finds some of 
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Schmidt’s computations defective, in that Schmidt introduces an ‘‘arbitrary assumption” 
which Trachtenberg regards as unnecessary. The latter using another set of equations 
arrives at “generative values’" slightly different from those obtained by Schmidt. However 
the two authors are in substantial agreement as regards results.— F. B, Sumner, ’ 


1094. Weathers, JoHjj-. Unusual forms of Iris flowers. Gard. Chron. 70 : 85. 1921.— 
This account of 4- and 5-parted teratological flowers of Iris squalens (illustrated) and I, 
germanica, includes a speculation as to a former closer structural relationship between mono- 
cotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants. — J , Marion Shull, 


1095. WooBRTJPP, Lorande Loss, The present status of the long-continued pedigree 
culture of Paramecium aurelia at Yale University. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. |U. S. A,] 7: 41-44. 
1 fig, 1921. — The author attempts to bring up to date and to summarize the chief results 
obtained from the study of his, now classic, pedigreed culture of P. aurelia. This culture 
was started May 1, 1907, by the isolation of a “wild” specimen found in the laboratory. Four 
lines from this original organism were then maintained by the daily isolation of a specimen 
from each line. Although these 4 lines were kept distinct, cells from one line were used to 
replenish another if it died out. The author kept careful records of time of isolation, division 
rate, etc,, and made permanent preparations from time to time. After 5 years, during ivhich 
over 3029 generations vrere attained, the author reached the conclusion that “the protoplasm 
of a single cell may be self-sufficient to reproduce itself indefinitely, under favorable environ- 
mental conditions, without recourse to conjugation. . , . .” Although it was demon- 
strated that conjugation was not necessary for the continuance of asexual reproduction, and 
although the organisms showed very little tendency to conjugate, the author showed that 
conjugation could take place. Thus in mass cultures derived from his pedigreed culture he 
was successful in obtaining epidemics of conjugation in December, 1913 (at the 4100th genera- 
tion), and in June, 1920. A careful study of sidelines derived from the main lines showed that 
there were inherent and periodic increases and decreases in the fission rate. The search 
for the underlying factors involved in these so-called rhythms led to the discovery of ehdo- 
mixis, whereupon, on May 1, 1915, at the 5071st generation, the author considered the experi- 
ment formally closed. Since then, however, he has maintained the culture, but without exact 
daily observation and record. At the time of writing (December, 1920) the culture had been 
continued 13,5 years with the attainment of approximately 8400 generations. Therefore 
the conclusion is still justified that, provided P. aurelia lives under favorable conditions, 
conjugation is not an essential phenomenon in its life history. An internal reorganization 
process (endomixis) does, however, take place periodically. This gives rise to the following 
question, which is now under investigation : Is endomixis necessary for the continuance of 
the race? — W. H. Taliaferro. 


1096. Woods, Frederick Adams. [Rev. of: Ireland, Allbyne. Democracy and the 
human equation, m p. E. P, Dutton & Co. : New York, 1921.1 Jour. Heredity 12 : 205-208. 
1921. 
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1097. Anontmous. Acid for hastening germination. Florists’ Exchange 50; 211. 1920.— 
In a previous article it is recommended to steep seed in sulphuric acid for 10-30 minutes, 
according to the degree of hardness of the seed. After treatment the liquid is drained off 
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and^ tb.e seed washed immediately in at least 3 changes of water,: §,nd dried sufficiently , for 
sowing. One, lot of seed, all from 1 plant and untreated, was sown under glass la, the lall. 
After. 3 weeks none had germinated, and the seeds were dug up, sifted' from the soil, treated 
with acid, and replanted; seedlings appeared above ground 4 days later. Of a dozen seed 
of the same lot sown in the open ground in the following April and left 3 months, only 1 ger- 
minated, though the author feels, from his previous experience indoors, that most if not all 
were alive.— Lua A . M'inns. 

1098. Anonymous. Protecting,, trees and shrubs .from mice. Florists’ Exchange 49 : 
1298. 1920.— W. N. Craig of Brookline, Massachusetts, is quoted as to an effective method of 
preventing injury. To 5 gallons of lime sulphur (undiluted) are added 5 pounds dry lead 
arsenate, 3 gallons Scalecide (or some other soluble oil), and 5 pounds salt; directions for 
^Pplyi^S with a brush are given. The mixture sticks, a second application being unnecessary, 
and does not harm the trees. The protection of evergreens is more difficult as the brush can 
not be used effectively, but Mr. Craig thinks that the mixture diluted sufficiently to pass 
through a nozzle under pressure will prove equally efficient.— Bwa A. Minns. 

1099. Addis, J. M. Excursion horticola. Estudio de los platanos y guineos cubanos. 
[A survey of Cuban plantains and bananas.] Bev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3: 418-429. 
18 fig. 1920.— This is an account of a search for new varieties of bananas and plantains '(Mma 
sapientum, M. paradisiaca, and M. cavendishii) to add to the collection at the Agronomy 
Experiment Station [Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba]. Lists and descriptive notes of the varie- 
ties found are included. Some plants near Baracoa were found affected with nematodes. — 
F, M. Blodgett. 

1100. Allen, W. J., and B. G. Bartlett. Advice to intending growers of bananas. 
Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 575-577. 1921. 

1101. Bevan, W. Citrus trees. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16: 10-12. 1921.— The author 
states that there are several varieties of citrus in Cyprus and lists 16 members of the citrus 
family. Cyprus has in the past participated with Sicily and southern Italy, Spain, Jaffa, and 
the Greek Islands in exporting oranges and lemons to northern Europe. Although Cyprus 
is well adapted to citrus cultivation, the latter centers mainly in 3 localities : Early oranges 
and mandarines in Famagusta; late oranges in Lefka; and lemons in Lapithos and Karavas. 
The author discusses the soils of these localities and methods of propagation, culture, etc., 
and states that the Cypriot orange growers plant too closely, and, where water is plentiful, 
irrigate too freely.— W. 

1102. Bevan, W. Notes on propagating olive trees in Italy. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16: 
29-30. 1921.— Olive growers of northern Italy encourage the growth of suckers (close to the 
stem) from the roots of big olive trees. When of considerable size- — about 1 inch in diameter— 
they are cut, low down, pruned, and cut back until 10 feet high, and planted in very deep 
holes filled with good, well broken earth to a depth of 2 or even 3 feet. — W. Stuart. 

1103. Bioletti, Frederic T. Vineyard irrigation in arid climates. California Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Giro. 228. 4 . p. 1921. — The main irrigation and wetting of subsoil should take 
place when the vines are dormant. No part of the soil should remain muddy more than 48 
hours while the vines are growing. The soil should become sufficiently dry to stop new growth 
several weeks before the arrival of cold weather. Young, non-bearing vines, which require 
less water than bearing vines, are especially sensitive to injury from excess of water soon after 
they are planted, and from cold weather or frost if maturing new growth late in the autumn.— 
A. E. C. Haas. 

1104. Cal VINO, Mario. Tratado sobre la multiplicacidn de las plantas. Parte general* 
[Treatise on the propagation of plants. General part] B64p., Ulus. Institute of Graphical 
Arts: Havana, 1920. 
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.'IlOo, Ellenwood,. Q. W. Ten year yield record of apples. . Monthly Bull.: Ohio Agric. 
Exp, Sta. 6: 40-45. 1921, — The article briefly states the results secured at the Ohio Station 
from 1910 to 1919 from 93 varieties of apples. The author gives much information in tabular 
form, including average date of full bloom, average date of 1st picking, average annual yield, 
highest and lowest annual yields, and number of crop failures of each variety .-—E. C, Thomas. 

1106. Elippance, F. The Cohtme niit. Gardens^ Bull. Straits Settlements 2: 432-435, 
192l.—AUalea Cohune Mart, fruits in Singapore at the age of 25 years and upwards. The 
palm is described and its possible uses indicated . — L H. Burhill. 

1107. GotTBLEY, J. H., AND G. T. NIGHTINGALE,. The effects of shading some horticul-. 

tmral plants. A preliminary report. New Hampshire Agric. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 18. p., 

16 fig. 1921,— The response was somewhat different in different species and horticultural 
varieties, but always in the same general direction. The area of the leaves studied was in- 
creased from 0 to 200 per cent; the thickness on the other hand was greatly reduced, as much 
as 100 per cent in the apple. Shading intensified the green color of the leaves and rendered 
the surfaces distinctly glabrous. The root systems of all the herbaceous plants were materi- 
ally reduced by growing the plants in shade. The flowering of practically all the herbaceous 
plants was modified by shading, and in some cases it was entirely suppressed. Shaded fruit 
trees also failed to develop flower buds as freely as unshaded ones. In the majority of species 
studied the shading resulted in a delay in flowering of from a few days to more than a month,— 
J. H\ Gourley. 

1108. Hood, G. W. Farm horticulture. 2nd rev. ed., Soi p., Ulus. Lea and Febiger: 
Philadelphia, 1921. 

1109. Kelsey, Hablan P. OJfficial catalog of plant names. Florists’ Exchange 50: 103. 
1920. — This book, soon to be issued, is the result of an extensive piece of work by the Committee 
on Nomenclature, which represents the associations in the TJ. S. A. interested in horticultural 
progress. To the list of plant names which appeared in Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, 1915, several thousand names have been added, many of them of herbaceous 
plants and many of them, which have not appeared generally?' in cultivation, have been newly 
tested at the Arnold Arboretum. Three societies (American Pomological Society, American 
Rose Society, and American Iris Society) have furnished complete lists of their respective 
plant materials. It is hoped that this list "will be adopted by every horticultural society and 
by the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture for a term of years in order to standardize plant names. 
It is considered necessary to establish soon a Plant Registration Bureau with which proper 
descriptions of newly discovered or originated plants may be registered. It is recommended 
that the general committee, the American Joint Committee, be made permanent so that 
needed changes in the Catalog may be noted. It is proposed to hold the book in type so that 
a more complete edition may be published in about 2 years . — Lua A. Minns. 

1110. Mobbis, Robebt T. Nut growing, vii + 226 p,, 29 fig. Macmillan Co.: New 
York, 1921. 

1111. O’Kane, Walteb Collins. Building an orchard from a city desk. Card. Mag. 
3$: 181-194. 6 fig. 1921. — This article recounts the successful establishment of an orchard 
by a city man. — H. C. Thompson. 

1112. RivikBE, Gustave, et Gabbiel Bailhache. Influence de la coleur des murs 
d’espaliers sur la hitivite de maturite et la composition chimique des fruits des pSchers qui 
y sont adosses, [Influence of the color of the fruit v/alis on the hastening of maturity and the 
chemical composition of peaches trained against these walls.] Jour. Soc. Nation. Hort. France 
22; 51-54. 1921. 

1113. [Scott, L. B.] Nursery stock investigation of the [U. S. A.] Departmentof Agricul- 
ture. Nation. Nurseryman 29®: 189-190. 1921, — An outline is given of recently developed 
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uxperimentai work in^ the U. &., A. to deterBiine means of propagating nursery' stock (bO'tli 
fniit'and ornamental), wliicli in tlie.past has been imported. A study is alsO" being made. .of 
better stocks for the various tree fruits.—/. F. GottrZe^. 

1114. Stark,. Lloyd C. President’s address. Nation. 'Nursers-man 29,s; 102-103. 1021. 
— Among other activities of the American Association of Nurserymen, the work of standardiz- 
ing ornamental and fruit nomenclature is described,— /. 

■1115. Thomas, P. H. The black and red currants. ' Dept. Agric. Tasmania Bull., 87. 

1 fig. 1920.' Cultural treatment and methods of propagation are suggested. .The 
best varieties of black currants are Carter’s Black Champion, Lee’s Prolific, and Black Naples, 
while the following red varieties have proved superior : La Versailles, Cherry, and Victoria.— 
The currant borer (Ageria tipuUformia Clerck) is the most destructive pest altliough certain 
scale insects attack the bushes.— /. if. (TOur%. 

1116. Thomas, P. H. The gooseberry. Dept. Agric. Tasmania Bull. 87. JfS-lJ, 1 fig. 
1920. 

1117. Thomas, P. H. The loganberry. Dept. Agric. Tasmania Bull. 87. 4*^, J fig. 
1920. — -This fruit is being extensively grown for juices and preserves, for drying, and for making 
cordial.— Deep, well-drained soils capable of being maintained in a high state of cultivation 
are recommended. Methods of propagation, trellising, pruning, manuring, and harvesting 
are described. Disease and insect injury is rare, although an an thracnose sometimes attacks 
both canes and fruit. — J. H. Gourley. 


1118. Thomas, P. H. The raspberry. Dept. Agric. Tasmania Bull. 87. 1 1920. 

1119. Thomas, P. H. The strawberry. Dept. Agric. Tasmania Bull. 87. 7-11, 4 fig. 
1920.— Cultural methods, varieties, and handling for market are discussed.— /. H. Gourley. 

1120. Uthof, J. C, Th. Der Anbau von Niissen in Amerika. [Growing nuts in America. 
Gartenwelt 25: d Jip. 1921. 

1121. Uphof, j. C. Th. Die Dattelpalme im Sudwesten der Vereinigten Staaten. [The 
date palm in the southwest of the United States.] Tropenflanzer 24; 65-72. 1 fig. 1921. — 
The author discusses the introduction of the date palm from Africa into the TJ. S. A., where 
it is now grown in Arizona and California. The propagation, pruning, and upkeep of a date 
palm plantation in southwestern U. S. A. are discussed, as well as artificial ripening, and the 
harvest of 22 varieties during 2 succeeding years. — J.C.Th.Upkof, 

1122. Uphop, j. C. Th. Erfolg der Organisation des Absatzes — Obst-und Gemiisever- 
steigerungen in Holland. [Results of organized marketing— Auctioning fruits and vegetables 
in Holland.] Moliers Deutsch. Gartnerzeitg. 35; 128-130. ^ fig. 1920. 

1123. Uphof, j. C. Th. Kiihl und gefrier Industrie im Amerikanischen Obstbau. [Cold 
storage industry in American fruit growing.] Gartenweit 24 : 376-378. 2 fig. 1920. — A general 
consideration is presented of cold storage, pre-cooling, and transport in refrigerators of apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes, strawberries, and raspberries.— /. <7. Th. Uphof. 

1124. Ward, E. N, Horticulture. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32; 585-587. 1921. 
— The article gives instructions in tree planting.— L. E. Waldron. 

1125. Wellington, Richard. New and noteworthy small fruits and grapes. Canadian 
Hort. 44; 70-92. 1921 . — A brief description is given of several promising new varieties of 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, and grapes.— E. F. Palmer. 
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FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

, 1126. Anonymous. A project for planting eighty-eight thousand miles of trees. Amer. 
Nurseryman 342; 31-32. 1921. — ^The writer digests the opinions of various interested parties 
on the desirability of road-side planting of trees.— -J. if. Gourley, 

1127. Anonymous. A promising hardy privet. Florists^ Exchange SO: 665. ■ 1 fig.. W20, 
— According to all reports the new Ibolium privet (Ligustrum ovalifoUum X L. Ihota) win* 
tered perfectly as far north as the Arnold Arboretum, though the common California species 
{L. omlifolium) was in many eases killed to the ground considerably south of Massachusetts. 
The new privet is said to be vigorously bushy in habit, quickly responsive to pruning and 
shaping, of graceful form if left unpruned, flowers profusely, is easily propagated, and endures 
transplanting at practically any season. The writer’s experience with a single test plant in 
northern New Jersey indicates that it is beyond question hardy, vigorous, and thrifty. — Lua 
A. Minns. 

1128. Anonymous. Alonsoa Warscewiczii. Florists’ Exchange 50: 1231, 1920.— At- 
tention is called to Alonsoa as a brilliant flowered, easily grown annual, suitable for planting 
out in summer and for pot culture in winter; directions for propagating are given. The plant 
is related to the snapdragon, scarlet in color, the individual flowers in form not unlike those of 
N emesia.-—Lua A. Minns. 

1129. Anonymous. National Rose Society’s select list of roses, and instructions for 
pruning. 121 p., Ulus. National Rose Society: London, 1921. 

1130. Anonymous. Nerines. Florists’ Exchange 50: 1070. 1920— Flowers of these 
interesting and highly decorative plants (Amaryllidaceae), in red hues and appearing like 
miniature amaryllis, are becoming a feature in some markets. Nerines are autumn bloomers, 
many of them flowering before the foliage appears; there are a number of South African species. 
European growers have raised many hybrids, some of the most striking by the firm of Peter 
Barr.— Cultural directions are given, followed by a short list of good species and hybrids. — 
Lua A . Minns. 

1131. Anonymous. New foxgloves. Florists’ Exchange 50: 159. 1920.— A new strain 
of foxglove {Digitalis) was exhibited at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The strain was originated by the Rev. W. Wilkes of Shirley Poppy fame. Some of the spikes 
were 7 feet high, with flowers proportionately large, all beautifully blotched or spotted. At 
present it does not appear to be in commerce, but the writer thinks that it will prove of real 
commercial value. — Lua A, Minns. 
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1132. Anonymous. Rapid cyclamen culture and raising of hybrids. Florists’ Exchange 
50: 1070. 1920, Wollrath & Sons, Waltham, Massachusetts, are credited with having good 
plants in November from a March sowing, due probably to a combination of favorable con- 
ditions. There are many strains of cyclamen which vary considerably in rate and continuity 
of growth, size at flowering time, and yield of flowers. Seed has been scarce in the market in 
recent years, and many growers are saving their own seed. — According to the writer no cycla- 
men hybrids are recorded. Efforts to cross the persicum type and the hardy Neapolitan and 
others have failed. The greenhouse cyclamen is conceded to have been derived from €. 
persicum, ^ sporting or gradual development being responsible for the new colors. Bulbs of 
C, rohlfsianum, from Tripoli supposedly a native of the grottoes — ^have recently been sent 
to Washington by Dr. 0. Fenzi, who expresses the hope that cyclamen specialists will succeed 
in evolving a new type combining the characters of Cyclamen and Dodecatheon. While Cycla- 
men species apparently will not cross, it is thought possible that either the greenhouse cycla- 
men or one of the hardy species may hybridize with Dodecatheon, despite the fact that the 
latter is not tuberous rooted. — Lua A. Minns. 

1133. Anonymous. Thalictrum dipterocarpum. Florists’ Exchange 50: 385. 1920.— 
Thalictrums, though attractive, readily grow from seed, and easily cultured, are seldom seen 
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in cultivation. Perhaps the most interesting and important species o*f the gexiiis is the Chinese 
T. dwierocarpum introduced., by Veitch in 1907, creating, much interest, in Europe. , It is 
totally distinct from other species, sending up tall spikes of purplish flowers. A pure white 
form recently received an award of merit in London; its origin was not given.— Lau A . Mmm. 

1134. Anonymous. The double snapdragon. Florists’ Exchange 49: . 1231. 1920.— 
The writer records the appearance of a double yellow snapdragon at the nurseries of 
, the Wagoner FloralCo.,. Columbia City,, Indiana; also of the development' of double light pink 
snapdragons at the nurseries of. T. D.' Hefko, Marshfield, Wisconsin. The latter is said to 
be entirely double, similar in color to ''Nelrose” but an earlier, more persistent bloomer. 
It ships well and does not quickly drop its lower Sowers.— Lwu A. Minns. 

. 1135. Anonymous. The new begonia ‘‘Peerless.’’- Florists’ Exchange 49: 745. 1 fig. 
1920.— Begonia socotrana X a sport of begonia, “Mrs J. A. Peterson,” was produced by J. 
A. Peterson & Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio. The originator says it is a sturdy grower, a eontinu- 
Gus bloomer from October to April, holds its flowers, and is easy to propagate. It was regis- 
( tered Feb. 5, 1920.^ — Lua A. Minns. 

1136. Anonymous. The new hybrid begonias. Florists’ Exchange SO: 1183. 1920.— 
The hybrid English begonias were originated a number of years ago by John Heal of the Veitch 
; firm and first grown in the U. S. A. 10-12 years ago by Henry Schmidt of North Bergen, 

New Jersey. Though of surpassing lovliness, Mr. Schmidt found that the plants east their 
flowers when subjected to ordinary trade conditions. The type is partly of tuberous and 
Socotrana parentage. The Clibran firm, England, also developed a strain differing somewhat 
from Veitch’s and, as the Veitch firm has dissolved, Clibran has alone continued the develop- 
ment of the type. Whether these gorgeous begonias can be classed as of true commercial 
value remains to be seen. — Lua A. Minns. 

\ 1137. Anonymous. The newly discovered Kuriime sizaleas. Florists’ Exchange 49: 

I 762. 1920. — ’Attention is called to a remarkable collection of about 120 Kurume azaleas 

I {Azalea obtusa) at the Arnold Arboretum. This coHeetion was purchased by E. H. Wilson 

from Mr. Akashi, one of the 2 noted growers of these azaleas at Kurume, Japan; the collection 
reached the Arboretum in April, 1919, These azaleas have been developed from the wild 
form found, according to tradition, on Mt, Kirishima, on its wind-swept, rocky slopes of 
volcanic soil at and above an elevation of 3500 feet. Many of these plants at the Arboretum 
are trained into low standards about 20 inches high, with flattened or convex crowms. The 
flowers are each about i-| inch across, and are borne in clusters of from 2 to several at the end 
of every twig in such profusion as to almost completely hide the leaves. The colors are lus- 
trous and pure,— pure white and varying from pink to rose, cerise, lavender, mauve, magenta, 
and deep scarlet. These azaleas were developed from the wild form by Motozi Sakamota 
about 100 years ago. Specialists in Kurume recognize some 250 named varieties. More than 
J 50 kinds are quite distinct, though for practical purposes they may be reduced to 25. The 

i Arboretum authorities state that “there is every reason to believe that they will thrive where- 

i ever Azalea amoena has proved perfectly hardy in the open.” — Lua A. Min7is. 

I 1138. Anonymous. The Shirley Poppy. Florists’ Exchange 49: 1319. 1920. — The 

j writer comments on the recent interest in Shirley Poppies, the emblem of the American Legion. 

I Though not ideal for cut flowers, plants given plenty of room will bloom profusely for several 

I weeks provided seed pods are removed as rapidly as formed; the range of color is now large. 

Buds must be cut Just as they open, the stem ends passed over a flame or dipped into boiling 
water, and afterwards plunged into deep vases or cans of water and allowed to remain 1--2 
hours; under these conditions the flowers can be successfully shipped. — The Iceland Poppy 
I (Papaver nudicaule) is a most important market cut flower in London; it is perennial and 

; blooms for several weeks. While a native of alpine and arctic regions, it suffers from the 

i winter dampness in northwestern U. S. A. Plants from seed sown early wull flower the same 

I season. Where not hardy, plants may be transferred to frames or houses. By judicious 
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handling, flowers should be available whenever needed. Hybrids from the Iceland Poppy and 
another species are now available. They are similar in habit to the Iceland Poppy, but taller 
strongeiy and hardier, without as yet, the full range of color , — Lua A, Minns, ^ 

1139. Anonymous. The Shirley Poppy. Florists^ Exchange SO; 159. 1920. — ^The giant 
form of hybrid Iceland Poppy previously referred to (see preceding entry) is now known as 
the ''Sunbeam Poppy.'' It is easily raised from seed, is extremely vigorous, and is said to 

flower well in pots during the winter .—Ltia A. ikffwns. 

1140. Army, A. C. How to know your irises. Gard. Mag. 33; 247-249. 1921.— This 
gives 5 systems of classification which have been suggested by various authorities .—H- C. 
Thompson, 

1141. Barnhart, P. D. A plant conservatory which is different. Florists' Exchange 
49; 1427. 4 fig. 1920.— The writer reports the erection by Edward L. Doheny, Los Angeles, 
California, of an unusual type of conservatory for tropical plants. Rain water is collected 
from the roof, stored in a huge tank, and later distributed (by compressed air) on the plants as 
a^ fine shower from perforated pipes extending the full length of the conservatory on both 
sides of the ridge. The conservatory contains many fine, and some'unusuai, specimen plants 
among the latter 2 of an unknown species of Cycad, brought from Guatemala by the explorer' 

Ed. Howard, of Los Angeles,— ‘I/wa A. ^ 

1142. Baxter, Samuel Newman. A boulevard tree plantiag without parallel. Florists' 
Exchange 50: 1023. 1 fig, 1920.— Roosevelt Boulevard, in Philadelphia, is a part of the Lin- 
coln Highway betw^een New York and Philadelphia, the former about 7 miles long and con- 
sisting of 3 driveways bordered by shrubbery and 6-8 rows of trees. The author names the 
shrubs as well as a score of the many tree species used. The shrubs are so selected as to 
furnish bloom throughout the summer. The earlier plantings of trees and shrubs have now 
developed sufficiently to give good effect. The whole is considered an unusual memorial to 
a great lover of the outdoors.— Lwa A. Minns, 

1143. Baxter, Samuel Newman. Must we discard the Oriental plane tree for northern 
planting? Florists' Exchange 50 : 229. 1920.-The writer records observations on Oriental 
plane trees (Plaiinus orienialis of the trade) following the severe winter of 1919-20. In the 
spring many trees appeared dead or made a tardy and feeble effort to produce foliage, which 
withered or remained small and immature until well into summer. The fatalities were nearly 
100 per cent m trees planted the autumn before,— sufficient evidence that fall planting is 
hazardous, and successful only if the winter following is favorable. A discussion follows 
regarding the nature of winter injury and susceptibility of this species.— The Oriental plane 
of most catalogues is really the maple leaved plane ( P, acerifolia) rather than the true Oriental 
specms. It is suggested that grafting on American plane stock may increase the hardiness of 
the Oriental species . — Lua A. Minns, 

t> The busy woman's garden book. SS4 p.,«us.SmaU, Maynard & Co.: 

iioston, 1920. 

1145. Betan W. Otto of rose. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16:23-24. 1921.— The writer refers 
to accounts published on this subject in previous issues and claims that aU the necessary factors, 
^eh as soil, climate, and suitabihty of rose culture and oil distillation to the inhabitants of 
Cyprus, seem favorable This statement is followed by a review of a note in the Quarterly 

Summary of the Royal Botame Society of London dealing with the traditional discovery of this 
delightful perfume oil— IF. Stuart, 

1146. Burkholder, C. L. Vines for dwellings. Gard. Mag. 33; 19S-199. ^ fig. 1921. 

« f Director of Gardens for the year 1920. Straits 

renortTth ^2, I921.-The present is an administration 

report on the Botame Garaens, Singapore, and the Waterfall Gardens, Penang.-I H Burkill 
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114S. Claeke, Stephenson E. Rhododendron notes, 1918. ' Eiiododeiidron Soc. Motes 
2 : 24-25. ^20 [1921].--The issue contains notes on the flowering of rhododendrons, beinndor 
under cultivation, effect of frost, and a note on the peculiarity of some species of exuding 
on the bud-scales a gummy secretion attracting insects, which become glued fast.— Similar hort i- 
cultural notes on rhododendrons are the chief contents of the following articles in the same 
publication: Cuthbbrt, Kathleen A. Rhododendrons at Beanfront Castle, 1919 (p. 26); 
Hbadfort, Marquess op. Effect of the wet season on rhododendrons at Headfort ■ (p. 27) ; 
Johnstone, George H. Comments (p. 28-29); Loder, Gerald W. (p. 30-31); McDouall,^ 
Kenneth. Chinese rhododendron seedlings at Logan (p. 32); Magor, E. J. P. Rhododen- ■ 

. dron notes-Lamellen, 1919-1920 (p. 33-35); Maxwell, Herbert. Kotes from Monreith, 

Wigtownshire (p. 36-37) ; Stirling-Maxwell, John. Rhododendrons at Carrour, Inveraess- 
; shire (p. 38-39); Moore, F. W. Rhododendrons and shade (p. 40); Moore, H. Aemytage. 

Rhododendron atistrale and other notes (p. 41) ; Rothschild, Lionel de. Kotes on my garden 
at Exhury (p, 42-43); Williams, J. C. Kotes upon the Lapponicum group (p. 49-50); twoarti- 
cles by Bladensburg, John Eoss of. A few notes on plants at Castlewellan, Ireland 
(p. 44-45) and Effects of drought at Rostrevor (p. 46-47). The number also contains notes 
on other trees and shrubs,— 4 Z/red .ScAdcr. 

1149. Oowperwaite, W. T. Successful planting with really hardy plants. Card. Mag. 33 ; 

31-34. Sjig. 1921. 

1150. Crowell, S. W. A talk on bedding roses. Florists' Exchange 50: 1119. 1920.— 

The writer has, during the past 25 years, tested more than 2000 varieties of bedding roses in the 

; open ground (in Mississippi) with only a minimum amount of care and attention in order to 

determine the value of each variety under conditions usually encountered in the gardens 
I throughout the country. Many varieties were found to be admirably suited, but the majority 

I proved wholly unable to withstand the winter. Bedding roses of even robust habit require 

attention as to soil conditions, drainage, food, sunlight, and pruning. That a garden rose do 
well on its own roots is of first importance. A long list of bedding roses for the South is given, 
grouped under the headings : Teas, Hybrid Teas, Bourbons, China Eoses, Hybrid Eemontant, 
Eugosas and their hybrids, and Baby Eoses. Ashorterlist isgivenforthe smail rose garden 
LuaA.Minns, 

1151. Cunningham, Mary P, A successful planting for '^old fashioned" effect, Gard. 

Mag.33: 16-20. 1921. 

1152. D., H. D. Forcing our native Cypripediums for Easter. Florists' Exchange 50 : 1063. 

1 fig. 1920. — Three native species of Cypri'pediiim can be obtained from collectors of native 
plants at profitable prices. The dormant roots should be potted in late fall (November) and 
will bloom during late February, March, and April. C. acaide, C. puhescens, and C. spectahile 
— often termed C. reginae — are described, with detailed directions regarding culture. C. 'specta-^ 

is considered the most beautiful of the 3.^ — LuaA.Minns. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

J 1153, Dunbar, John, Native hawthorns for our gardens. Card. Mag. 33: 102-107. 

!| S fig. 1921. — The native American hawthorns are briefily discussed including an historical 

I sketch and a classification into species and groups, some of which are briefly described.— 

I-V ' E . C. Thompson. 

I 1154. Egan, W. G. Rosa rugosa and its hybrids. Amer. Nurseryman 34^: 51. 1921.— A 

I brief history is given of the various forms of this rose now in cultivation.—/. E, GoiirUy. 

I 1155, Eldredgb, Arthur G. Native prairie Bowers -for our lU. S; A. 1 gardens. 'Gard.' . / 

I Mag. 33 : 314-317. 7 fig. 1920. — This is a plea for the use of wild plants of the prairies ; a list of 

I those likely to dissappear is given. — E. C. Thompson. 

1156. Farrington, E. I, Joys of suspense and discovery. Gard. Mag. 32: 305-307. ^ 

4 fig^ 1921.— A brief discussion is presented of the season's novelties in flowers; those 
worthy of trial are mentioned. — E. C. Thompson. 
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1157. Farrington, ©. I, Some new plants for the window gardener* Gard. Mag. 32 ; 261- 
262. Sfig. 1921. 

1158. Farrington, E. L Whafs new in shrubs. Gard. Mag. 33: 38-11. 6 fig, 1921* 

1159. Gibson, Henry. Plants for the porch. Gard. Mag. 33 : 244-245. 1921. 

1160. Gillbtt, Kenneth. Native plants for rock gardens. Florists^ Exchange 49 : 479, 
506. 1920, — The writer notes the tendency toward the greater use of native plants for American 
gardens due to restrictions on importation and other causes. Though many are commonplace 
they can be made unusual by proper planting. A list is given of native New England plants 
suitable for that portion of rock garden shaded for at least a portion of the day; when such 
plants also thrive in the open sun that fact is mentioned. Most of the plants are briefly 
described, including soil and moisture requirements. Besides the more common herbaceous 
perennials, the list includes orchids, ferns, low evergreen plants, and trailers.— A. 
Minns, 

1161. Griffiths, David. A timely hint on Easter lily handling. Florists' Exchange 50: 
763. 1 fig, 1920. — The attention of florists growing Easter lilies for the first time is called to the 
necessity of handling the seedlings before winter sets in, especially from Washington, D. C., 
north. ‘There are 2 reasons for this: (1) The seedlings of this lily do not go dormant until 
they blossom, unless forced to do so; the young plants consequently go into the winter in vege- 
tative condition, (2) They are necessarily shallow, having been set out as very small plants." 
If vranted for bloom the 1st year, the seedlings should be potted before cold weather and given 
the ordinary treatment for pot-grown Easter lily bulbs. Otherwise the plants should be dug 
before the temperature goes below 25°F., dried until the leaves pull off easily, reset in rich soil 
about 4 inches deep, and later in the season mulched with well-rotted manure, which should 
remain on the beds next season. The writer's experience with lilies in Washington proves the 
necessity of resetting for successful outdoor wintering. — LuaA. Mvnns, 

1162. Griffiths, David. A timely hint on lily production. Florists' Exchange 49: 708. 

1 fig. 1920,— Carefully selected plants of great vigor and good production should be used as 
seed parents. Two plants, each with 4 (better 3) pods, will yield enough seed (250 or more per 
pod) for the average grower. Seed-produeers may receive light feeding once a week from the 
time buds appear. Experiments at Washington D. C., show that the Easter lily is most 
profitably treated as an annual, 15-months-old plants yielding as good and as many flowers as 3- 
year, 8~9-inch bulbs; also, time and labor are conserved and disease practically eliminated. 
The belief is expressed that an early strain can be selected, the seed of which can be sown in 
frames in late autumn (germinating in April), and the seedlings planted out in May. Such 
plants would have 6 months in the open, after which they would be potted and forced for 
Easter, reducing the time for growing to 11 months and eliminating the use of the greenhouse 
in spring. — LuaA.Minns, 

1163. Griffiths, David. Growing easter lilies in the hardy garden, Gard. Mag. 33: 

107-108. 1920. 

1164. Hagenburger, Carl. Substitutes for debarred blooming plants. Florists' Ex- 
change 50 : 1121. 1920.— It appears that the Azalea is the only blooming plant whose exclusion 
by quarantine is very keenly felt. There are no real substitutes, the nearest approach being 
the French hydrangea, and it seems probable that in the near future more of these will be 
grown than has hitherto been the case with Azaleas. Among substitute plants, Ardisia, 
Aucuba, and Solanum are mentioned; it appears that large quantities of the first 2 
will be grown profitably in the South. Solanums are now grown in large numbers. The 
following are listed and briefly described: Fnca; Poinsettia] begonias of the semi-tuberous and 
semperfiors^is types; Primula mdlacoides and P, ohoonica] late-flowering chrysanthemums for 
Thanksgiving; Cyclamen^ Genista j Bougainvillea] Marguerite; Delphinium^ Belladonna^ and 
roses. — Lua A, Minns, 
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, 1165. Hatfield, T.'I). Raising yews from seed at Wellesley. Gard. Mag. 33; 23'-25 

,^^^.,,1921.,, . ■ 

. 4166. Hudson, Leslie. , Animals to fill the gaps. Gard., Mag. 32; 249-250. Sfig, 1921 . 

1167. Johnston, R. B. Saving the red cedars for our gardens. Gard. Mag. 32; 329-331. ■ 
1921. — brief discussion is given of the red cedar as an ornamental tree and its impor- 
tance as a host for one stage of the apple rust, Gymmsporangium Juniperi^nrgintanm Schw. 

The writer believes that its use as an ornamental is not justified, particularly if planted 
near orchards.- — H . C . Thompson. 

. , 1168. King, Louisa (Yeomans). [Mrs. Francis King.] Pages from a garden note-hooh. 

C. Scribners Sons: New York, 1921. 

1169. Mitchell, Sidney B. Irises in the California garden. Gard, Mag. 33: 257-258. 

. .^^y.1921. 

1170. Steele, Asa. The gardens of France. Gard. Mag. 33: 320-325. 8 fig. 1920.— 

The article deals with ornamental plantings rather than with fruits and vegetables. — JJ, CJ. 
Thompson. 

1171. Steele, Fletcher. Color charts for gardeners. Gard. Mag. 33: 185-186. 192L 

1172. Stiles, E. C. Common sense in planning your grounds. Gard. Mag. 32 : 238-2S8. 

$ fig. 1921. — The author discusses the planning of the home grounds, including the location 

I of the house and other buildings and the planting plan of the grounds; 3 plans are given to 

illustrate different arrangements. — E. C. Thompson. 

1173. Thbiss, Lewis Edwin. '‘Under his own vine and fig tree.'' The productive plant 

as a landscape feature. Gard. Mag. 32 : 239-241. d 1921.— The author discusses the use 

of fruit trees and other fruit plants in beautifying the home grounds.— if. C. Thompson. 

1174. Uphop, J. C. Th. Wenig hekannte Blutenpflanzen aus den westlichen Staaten 
Nordamerikas. [Littleknownflowering plantsof the western states of North America.] Gart- 
enwelt 24; 317-319, 327-328. 8 fig, 1920. — More wdld species of flowering plants in western 

I U. S. A. should be introduced in the gardens of Europe, including Lysichitwn cmntschatcense 

(L.) Schott., Lathyrus splendens Kellog, Delphinium cardinale, Hook., species of Eriogonumwadi 
Dodecatheon, Eustoma Eusselianum (Hook.) Gtischy Calochortus Kennedyi Benth., Efytkmea 
penusta Gmy. For hybridization with existing garden plants Laihyrus splendenS} TroUhis 
(Gray) Rydl, and various species of are suggested. — J.C.Th.Uphof. 

1175. Wild, Henry. Dwarf evergreens for pictoral relief in border planting and bedding. 

: Gard. Mag. 33 : 191-194. 1921. 

1 1176. Wild, Henry. Evergreens for hedges and screens. Gard. Mag. 33: 124-127. 
efig, 1921. 

1177. Wilder, Louise Beebe. Pinks for border and rock garden. Gard. Mag. 32: 255- 
i 256. Ifig. 1921. 

HORTICULTURE PRODUCTS 

I,: ■ , ■ . ■ , ■ . . 

I 1178. Betscher, C. What dahlia produces the most tubers? Florists' Exchange 49; 

^ 635. 1920.— As a rule the Show Dahlia produces the heaviest clumps of tubers. In good soil 

i “Bird of Passage" and “Ruby Queen” are heavy yielders. “Mrs. Ghas. Turner" (decorative), 

“Souv. Dousan," and ‘'Nymphae" are also very productive. In each class a few are heavy. • 
I The writer has observed that in rich soil and under similar conditions, such as length of 

i season, all yield about the same weight; — LuaA. Minns. 
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. ^ 1179. Sevan, W. Pkina. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16: 37, 1 921. --Pirina is' a liquid product ^ 
obtained from the olive. Analysis shows that it contains 5-12 per cent of oil depending on 
method of extraction.^ In its crude state it is suitable only for fuel purposes, though it is 
claimed that the oil, if it could be extracted, would be very useful in soap making.— IP. Stuart 

^ 1180. Cruess, W. V.,' AND A. W. Christie. Dehydration of fruits (a progress report) ' 

CahforniaAgTic. Exp.Sta. Bull. 330. SO-77. 1921.— A table is given listing in brief form the 
toted methods of preparation and conditions of dehydration recorhmended for Various fruits 
These recommendations apply to the air-blast tunnel type of dehydrater, which so far has 
proved^most satisfactory for general fruit dehydration.— Further investigations are under way 
many by operators of dehydraters, on various phases of dehydration. It is fully expected 
therefore, that many of the present practices may be greatly modified during the next few 
years, maldng it necessary to revise accordingly the recommendations given in the submitted 
table. — A, R, C, Haas, 

Croprecords of ollpaliis. Agric. Bull. Federated Malay States 8: 
247 ..55. 1920 [1921], The 3aeld of the oil-palm, Elaeis guineensis, is given. — I. H. Burkiil. 

T' produces the most tubers? Florists’ Exchange 49: 

P® foUo-wing varieties heavy producers in the ordernamed: 

EarUf Pembroke,” 'Mm. Chas. Turner,” “Cornucopia,” “A. D.Livoni,” “Eobert Broom- 
field, and Ereimhilde. He has known the 1st to produce, from a single «m.a H tuber 
clumps weigMng 6-8 pounds, and thinks it probably could be made to yield 10-12 pounds on 
hea-^y fertilized soil. For root production seedlings as planting stock would be more econom- 
ical than tubers, the 1st year seedlings being conspicuously heavy root producers. It is oon- 
Mdered likely that the chemical composition of different varieties will vary as widely as it does 

m the sugar beet.— Lita A. Kwns. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE 

1183. Addis, J. M. Esperimentos con boniatos. [Experiments with sweet potatoes.] 
Eev Agric. Com. y. Trab. [Cuba] 4: 478-479. I921.-Yields of different varieties of sweet 
potatoes {Ipomaea batatas) and yield of plants grown from large, medium, and small potatoes of 

each variety are compared In 1920 the plants from medium-sized tubers gave the larger yields 
in most cases.— F. M. Blodgett s c ua 

n garden vegetables in Singapore-Iettuces. Gardens’ 

Bull. Straits Settlements 2 : 421-422. 1921. -Lettuces of different origin were cultivated 
oomp^atively with the object of ascertaining which races do best in the climate of Singapore.- 

Mag. 32 : 233-235. B fig. 
S' P^'actical garden including vegetables, fruits, and 
various kinds of herbaceous and woody ornamentals. Directions and plans for the vegetable 
garden are given.— iJ. C, Thompson, 

Adolph. Why dont the lettuces “head”? Gard. Mag. 33: 113. 1921.- 
Ihis article answers the question by suggesting varieties which will form heads under different 
m^riT a the plants are properly spaced and given good cultural treat- 

^onaes diversss de haricots d’Espagne. 

^’'® gi'^ea of various forms which have originated 
by accidental crossing with the common bean. From a black-seeded variety 10 distinct colors 
appeared in the 2nd year and at least 40 forms could be recognized.-H. C Thompson 
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MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

E. W. SiNNOTT, Editor 


(See also in this issue Entries 1017, 10#, 1042, 1094, 1285) ' 

1188/ Cost ANT iNj J. , BTote suries collections micrograpMqnes de la chaire -de botaaiqme 
(organograpMe et physiologic) . [Kote on the micrographic coilcctioiis of the chair of botany (or*- 
ganography and physiology),] ' Bull. Mua. Hist, Nat, [Paris] 26: 336. ■ 1920.— The colleetioii of 
anatomical preparations of the laboratory of organography and physiology contains oYer 
40,000 sections; these are principally of phanerogams. About 7,500 are of fossil plants.— 

B. Payson. 

1189. GosTBRirs, J. G. Dialyse du pistil de Rhododendron sp. [Dialysis of the pistil of 
, Rhododendron sp.] Recueil Trav. Bot. Nderland. 18: 231-235. 1 pL 192L— An instance of 

J dialysis in Eiiodocfendron is recorded.— /. C. 

^ 1190. Haberlandt, Gottlieb, Physiologische Pflanzenaaatomie. [Physiological plant 

anatomy.] 5th ed,, rev, and enlarged, 670 p, Leipzig, IdlS, 

I 

t 1191. Longo, B. Ricerchesulmelo “senzafiori'* (Pyrasapetala Minch.). [InYestIgatloa 

j of an apple '"withont flowers.’’] Atti R. Accad. Lincei Roma Rendieonti (Cl. Sci. Fis. Mat. e 

f Nat.) 292:290-291. 1920. — This plant was found to have minute pistilliferous flowers. The 

^ flowers are not pollinated, not being visited by insects, but give rise to fruit without seeds. 

I The case is thus interpreted as one of true parthenocarpy. The ovaries contained ovules* 

I Trials at pollination succeeded, and seeds developed.— F, M. Blodgett. 

I'" " ■' ■ ^ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

1192. Petri, L. Sulle cause di arresto di sviluppo dell’ ovario nel fiore deil’olivo. [On 
the cause of the arrested developm.ent of the ovary in the flower of the olive.] Atti R. Accad. 
Lincei Roma Rendieonti (CL Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 29^: 472-477. 1920.— The author disagrees 
with the conclusions of Pirotta [see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 133], who groups olives into 4 
classes depending on the presence or absence of reduction in stamens or pistil or both. He cites 
one of his previous publications to show that reduction of the pistil depends on surrounding 
conditions, particularly on water supply to the tree or branch, and that the reduction of floral 

! parts varies in the same tree from year to year and in different parts of an orchard or tree 

i according to conditions. — F. M. Blodgett. 

1193, Prouty, W. F, A more phenomenal shoot. Science 54: 170. 1921. — Another shoot 
[see Bot, Absts. 10, Entry 1196] from Paulownia tomeiiiosa is here reported to have made a 

j seasonal growth in 1920 of 21 feet 6 inches, with 24 internodes and a basal circumference of 10 

! inches. — C.J.Lyon. 


1194. Provasi, T. Contribute alio studio del nettarostegi. [Contribution to our knowledge 
of nectar-protecting devices in flowers.] Niiovo Gior, Bot. Ital. 27 : 154r-206. 1920. — A review' 
is presented of previous work on the subject of nectar-protecting devices, followred by the 
author’s own investigation. The morphological classification of these ‘'Saftdecken” reveals 
many types commonly observed in various plant families, notably the Labiatae, Borraginaceae, 
Serophulariaceae, Solanaceae, and others. He sums up his general observations of the 
morphology and anatomy of these structures and lists the names of the plants studied and 
the classes to which they belong . — Ernst Artschwager. 


1195. Sears, PaulB. Variation in Taraxacum. Science S3: 189. 1921.— “Degree of leaf 
dissection is correlated with the age of a given rosette,” older plants having leaves more dis- 
sected. If they appear to have smooth, entire leaves, upon examination it will be found that 
such leaves grow from younger branches. — C.J.Lyon. 

1196. Wells, B. W. A phenomenal shoot. Science 54: 13-14. 192L— A shoot from a 
trunk of Paulotonia iomentosa (Thunb.) Stend. grew to the length of 19 feet 5 inches in 1 season 
(1919). [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1193.]— C. J. Lyon. 
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MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE 

E. N. Transeatj, Editor 
L. H. Tiffany, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 948, 970, 977, 1247, 1348, 1358, 1393) 

1197. Busch, W. Beitrag sur Kenntnis der Coccolithophoridae. [Contribution to our 

Imo'Wledge of the Coccolithophoridae.] Arch. Naturgesoh. Abt. A 85 : 50-54. Fig 

Syracosphaera atlaniica n. sp. (S. spec. Lohmann?)’ and 
Coccolithophora leptopora (Muw. «&Blackm.) Lohmann are presented. — C. E. Allen. 

Algenflora des Proskauer Teichgebletes. 
[Contnbution to the algal flora of the Proskau group of ponds.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges 38- 
19^207. l-S. 1920.— A list of Desmidiaceae and Protocoocales collected by the author’ 
and of additional members of the same groups reported by Kirchner, in a group of ponds mar 
Proskau IS Presented together with brief notes on the ecology of the ponds and on several new 
varieties. — E. M, Holman. 

1199. Jj^RSTAD, IvAH. Bndersjifcelser over zygoternes spiring hosUlothrixsubflaccidaWille 

[Investigations on tte germination of zygotes of Ulothrix subflaccide.] Nyt. Mag. Naturvi- 

snortt rf/ has described the germination oAhe SV 

spor^of Ulothnx subflaccida, a marine member of the genus. He reviews the work of Dodel 
and mebs on the fresh water species, Ulothrix zonata. According to Dodel, the contents of the 
zygote, after a relatively long period, divides into 2-14 non-motile cells, each showing an eye- 
spot and an organ for attachment. Klebs observed in cultures the formation of ‘ ‘zygotes” irith 
and without conjugation. In about amonthboth kinds germinated readily, producing 2^ non- 
nested thit tb ° *• no organ of attachment was observed. Kkbs sug- 

gested that the resting cells which germinated by forming 2 cells were non-sexual while tL 

ob,!n’ “ germination 4 cells, were formed by the fusion of gametes.- Jprstad’s 

observations agree mAhe mam with those of Dodel. He describes the resting cells or zygotes 
as generaUy sphencal, soinetimes egg-shaped, frequently with an attachment organ, and very 
ariable “size. On germination the contents divides into a considerable number of cells as 
many as 14, depending upon the size of the zygote. These cells are non-motile, have no 
eye-spot, and the chromatophore can not be readily seen, although the pvrenoid is evident. 
The cells may form new filaments before escaping from the zygote wall— A . Qundersen. 

plankton. [Biological researches on plank- 
ton ] Bull Inst. Oceanograph. Monaco 385. 16 p. 1921. -The work was done with copepods, 

JanSom-^ C.^Pr 2 ,° that they may be largely paralleled by workers on phyto- 

1201. S AUVAGE ATI, Camilm. Observations biologiques sur le Polysiphonia fastisiata 

J"2132S°^A? f f“%iata.] RecueilTrav. Bot. Ngerland! 

,v' ■‘a j ‘ }^^—^y^''‘PhOniaJastigiata is not an epiphyte but a parasite- the 

rhizoids are endophytic in character. The exclusive presence on AecophytlZlTpuS. 

Se Wr sP®«®s appears less on the latter than 

aus dem Saabor-See und aus den grSsseren 
e bei Liegnitz. [Phytoplankton from Saabor Lake and from tbe larger lakes near 1 

plSktorntin T? ' collected wS 

f A of the distribution in these lakes of the 

‘ ^ of oo’^tain of the forms, and describes new or critical 

organisms which were encountered. The new species are Scenedeemus arthrodesmiforZ Id 
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S, psBudodispQ/r, The paper closes with a table in which Schlawa Lake, the 5 lakes disciissed in 
the paper, and 2 ponds in the same vicinity are compared as to position, altitude, form, 
size, depth, number ' of species of different classes of algae, and ecological character. — 
E. M. Holman, 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander W. Evans, 

(See in this issue Entries 970, 983, 990, 993, 997) 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, BACTERIA, 

AND MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. Fitzpatrick, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 931, 932, 934, 935, 936, 954, 968, 969, 104i, 1071, 1075, 1091, 
1354, 1355, 1359, 1393, and others in the section Pathology) 

FUNGI 

1203. Anontmotts. Index to American mycoiogical literature. Mycologia 13: 195-199. 
1921. 

1204. Bataille, Frederic. Cortinarius suaveolens Bataille et Joachim nov. sp. Bull. 
Trimest. Sdc. Mycol. France 36 : 85-86. 1920.— The species differs from C. calochrom and C* 
■dihaphus in having a characteristic perfume and color; it is evidently intermediate between 
them.— B. S. PFeZcA. 

1205. Botjrdot, H. Two new Basidiomycetes. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 7 : 50-54. 
Fig, t-^2, 1921. — Coriicium Pearsonii and Heterockaete cry stallina are described as new# 
HeterochaeteUa is erected as a new sub-genus within the genus Heterockaete, — W, B, Mc- 
Dougall, 

1206. Bourdot, H., bt A. Galzin. Hyminomycetes de France— VI. Asterostromes. 
[French Hymenomycetes.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36 ; 43-47 . 1920. — Speculations 
are presented as to the origin of the stellate cystidia characterizing this group. A description 
of the genus Asterostroma with 3 species and Asterodon with 1 species is given. — D, S, II elch, 

1207. Bottrdot, H., et L. Maire. Notes critiques sur quelques Hymenomycetes nou- 
veaux ou peu connus. [Some new or little known Hymenomycetes.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. 
France 36: 69-85. 1 fig, 1920, 

1208. Chenantais, J. E. Sillon et pores germinatifs. [Germinal ridge and pores.] Bull. 

Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36: 29-33. 9 fig. 1920.— The question is raised as to the value 
of germinal ridges in determining relationships, particularly in the Xylariaceae and RoseUinia, 
Many satisfactory relationships have been established without reference to this character. 
Examples of Anthostoma, Hypoxylon, and show that minute spore characters 

are not always reliable. The germinal ridge merely indicates the manner of dehiscence in 
certain types of spores. On the other hand, such a structure should not be overlooked since 
it should serve to indicate that other more conclusive affinities may exist. B. Welch, 

1209. Duvernot, a., et K. Maire. Une nouvelle Demati6e k conidies pseudo-endogeaes. 
[A new form of the Bematiaceae with pseudo-endogenous conidia.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. 
France 36: 86-89. 6 fig, 1920.— Endophragmla nov. gen, ad interim is described with E. 
mirahiliB n. sp. ad interim as the type. A peculiar method of conidia formation is described. 
The ist spore forms at the tip of a conidiophore in a perfectly normal way. The 2nd forms 
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inside a collar left by the 1st. After being raised on a short stalk it is discharged, leaving 

another collar above the 1st.— 23.5. n^eZcA. ^ 


1210. Elliott, Jessie S. Bayliss, and Helena C. Chance. Three fungi imperfecti 
Trans. British Myeol. Soe. 7 : 47-49. Fig. a-b. 1921.— Cytotriplospora Pirn is described as a 
new genus and species. The other 2 fungi discussed are Naemospora Sirohi Alleschev and 
Fusicoccum bacillare S. & P.— TF. B. McDougall. 

1211. Peedinandsen, 0., ET0.WiNGE. Uroniyces Alrae-flezuosae sp. nov. Bull Trimest 

Soc. Myeol. France 36: 162-164. Fig. 1-n. 1920.-The authors find teleutospores of a Uromv- 
ces associated with the well-known Vredo Airae-flexuosae, and accordingly establish Uromvces 
Axrae-flexuosaes-p.rx.—D.S.Welch. yj'^yces 

1212. Pbon, et L asnibr. Sur une Chytridinee parasite de la luzerne. [A chytrid parasitic 

onMfalfa.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Myeol. France 36: 5a-61. Pl.5,S fig. im.-Vrophllctull- 

/aZ/oe produces tumors or hypertrophies on alfalfa, affecting only the aerial parts. Itiswide- 
^lead in distribution and probably one of the causes of premature withering of alfalfa 
The parasite develops within the tissue of the host. “Besting sporangia” are produced' 
ihere is a slight development of mycehum which aids in spreading the infection. No true 
mitosis IS observed nor anything suggesting sexuality.— 2). S. Welch. 

1213. GonzIlbs Fkagosa, B. Quelques mots sur une nouvelle Lophiostomaede. FRe- 
marks on a new member of the Lophiostomataceae.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Myeol. Prance 36 • 103- 

106. 1920.— A description is presented oi Lophiotrema Pteridis i. n. ad interim on 

hands oiPtensaquilina.~D. 3. Welch. umi,erinion 

1214. Gcillieemond, A. Zygosaccharomyces Pastori, nouvelle espece de levures h copula- 

r. GTnLLtEiRMOND,A.,BTPEJtr. Hue nouvellc espSce delevures du genre Debaryomvces 

D. Kodreni, n. sp. [A new species of yeast] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Myeol. Prance 36: 164-17L 
PL 6-10. 1920 -A detailed description of the morphological and cultural characters of a new 
species of yeast is given. This form, Deharyomyces Klockerii n. sp., is of unusual interest 
t&cene—D^S^Wekh ^ between the Saocharomycetaceae and the Endomyce- 

n spore discharge in Otidea leporina. Trans. 

ritish Myeol. Soc. 7 : 86. 1921 .—The puffing of Otidea leporina was found to be accompanied 
by a hissing sound that could be distinctly heard at a distance of 6 feet.— TF. B: McDougall. 

121 1 . Hotel, Fritz. Zur Biologie der Trifolien-bewohnenden Uromycesarten. [Biology of 

the forms of Uromyces on TrifoUum.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. S2 : 215-235. 1920.— A morpho- 
logic and biologic study of the autoecious species of Uromyces on clover is presented The 
biologic species were found to be of rather wider range than usually described. Studies on 
he sculpturing, size, and form of the teleutospores would indicate that the species consist 
of a conglomerate of races.-Jf. A. Raines. ^ ® 

m ®‘=^’'°*“^P«='®«ndI>flanzenkrankheitenausPolennndMasuren 

£^"1920 andMasuria.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt 52:23&^ 

^ 1219, Lloyd, C. G. Mycological Kotes Ho. 62. 904-944. Fia imR -- i7/7 iqoo a 
trait of J. C. Arthur appears on the cover and is followed in the text by a chrotological arfa^Je- 
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.meiit of tiie chief events in. his life.— The body of the publication containsjf among other things^ 
the following species described as new I L/enzitcs abietiSj Colorado j Ivpex CTUssMuius^ lowaj 
{JdlocBTQr hlassachiisettsj A.l&uTod/iscv.s gr cLYiiii^ W ash i ti gton j A. crassHSj Oregon j 

Exidia zelleri, Oregon; Polyporus peakensis, Colorado; Laschia chippii and 'Xylaria kedakae, 
Straits Settlenients; Cordyceps richii and Uuria m2/r??imdae, Brazil; Ilydmim pnlcher, Poly^^ 
po 7 'us arenosobasuSf Dacryomyces auMralia, and Aleurodiscus capensis, South Africa: Fames 
longopoms and F. gossweileri, Portuguese West Africa; D^ndrodadium fruiicola, Polypoms 
fuscatuS) P. hiogilvus, P . vandykei, and Pomes durissimusj Africa; Isaria cocoa, Philippines; 
Aleurodiscus orientalis, Japan; Daedalea ridleyi, Singapore; Cordyceps ahnmiae and Aariczdci 
New Zealand; Polyporus molliculus, Ceylon; and P. pseudogihus, Cuba.— Notes on the 
following genera are more or less monographic: Aleurodiscus, Cordyceps, Porotiia, and Tham- 
nomyces. A considerable number of notes on other genera are also included.— The plant that 
has passed in American mycology as Sebacina dendroidea is now referred to Jnstiiale bombacina 
of the Fungi Imperfecti.—L. 

1220. Lloyd, C. G. Mycological Notes No. 63. 945-984. 1920.— The number is given 
over almost entirely to listing collections received, with occasional notes. Announcement is 
made that hereafter material previously noted in the ‘/Letters’' will be included in “Mycologi- 
cal Notes;'' The Letters thus end wdth No. 69.— The present issue lists collections received from 
correspondents in various parts of the U. S. A., from France, Cuba, Java, South Africa, Mexico, 
India, Africa, Bahamas, Brazil, New South Wales, Singapore, Australia, Jamaica, New Zealand, 
Hawaii, West Africa, Japan, Denmark, Barbados, Ceylon, England, Tasmania, Belgian Congo, 
East Africa, Guam, and Scotland.— New species are described as follovrs: G easier caespitostis, 
Mmsomi; MeruUus carbonarius, Washington; Irpeo; paZZfdws, Bahamas; IJexagona imbrosus, 
Singapore; Lycoperdon tephrum, Mrioo,; Polyporus nLuUisetosus, kustmlm; and P» verecundus, 
Guam. — The usual number of miscellaneous notes on various genera are included. — L. 0. 
Overholts. 

1221. Lloyd, C. G. Mycological Notes No. 64. 985-1029. Fig. 1020— The 

cover carries a portrait of the late G. W. Clinton, of Buffalo, New York, together w-ith a short 
biographical account.— New species are described as follows: dm beardsleei, North Caro- 

lina; Tylostoma mohavei, QBlifomi&i Polystictus raruSj SovLth. Carolina (?); Stereiim mcisiim, 8. 
cuneojorme, Kretzschmaria hotrites, Laschia similis, Polysiictus hicolor, P. pallidus, P. ano- 
malosus, Polyporus cystididoides, P. ater, P. acermtus, Hydmim ferreus, H. 7)ialiensis, and 
Hezagona angulata, Sin^B.'pore; Polystictus subcaperatus and Podaxon anomalum, Australia: 
Thelephora penicillata, Tremella microspora, m.di Cytidia simulans, South Africa; Piychogaster 
niger, West Africa; Polyporus angolensis, Polysiictus luteo-affinis, and Phyllotremella (nov, 
gen.) africanus, Africa; Polysiictus cuneato-hrunneus, Fonies magnosponis, mdHexagonafer- 
Tuginosa, Philippines.— In addition, specimens of fungi are recorded as having been received 
from various parts of the U, S. A., from India, South Africa, France, Canada, Singapore, 
Holland, Chile, Japan, New Zealand, England, Philippines, Ecuador, Zanzibar, Brazil, 
Jamaica, Cuba, and Africa. The usual number of miscellaneous notes on species of various 
genera are included. — L. 0. Overholts. 

1222. Lloyd, C. G. Mycological Notes No. 65. 1029-1101. Fig. m 9 ~ mi 8 . 1921.— 
The usual cover page is given over to a photograph of Oreste Mattirolo, the Italian mj’^cologist, 
and a short biographical sketch follows. A smaller portrait of Eev. F. Theiszen is also pre- 
sented, together with a notice of his death. — New species are described as follows : Melanogasier 
mollis, Wyoming; MeruUus erecttis, Minnesota; Tremellodendron hibhardii, Massachusetts; 
Tremella carneo~alba, North Carolina; Hypoxylon magnosporum, New Jersey; Lycoperdon 
globosepvnforme, ColoTQido; Hydnangium pallidum, Trametes rugoso-picta, MeruUus ochraceus, 
and Aleurodiscus scopulatus, Ecuador; Fodocrea transvaalii and Tylostoina iransvaalii, South 
Africa; Dubiomyces (nov. gen.) viridis, Jamaica; Pohjporus fldbellaris, P. superniger, P. 
oroniger, P, armadillus, P. ramosii, P. melanoporus, Trichoscypha magnispora, Fodocrea 
anomala, Xylaria divisa, X. timorensis, Stereum auriscalpium, 8. felloi, Pierula indsa, 
and Phyllomyces (nov. gen.) multiplex, Philippines; Polystictus alhobadius, Polyporus sepiae, 
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and P. hurkilln, Singapore; Stereum {Hymenochaete) speciosum, Porto Rico; Trameies versi- 
color, Chile; Hypoxylon rostratum, Diploderma cretaceum, Trameies suhminima, Polystictus 
radiato-rugosus, and Leniinus atro4ucidus, Tasmania; Xylaria composita, West Africa; Cor- 
dyceps thivaitsii, Ceylon; C. hillii, New Zealand; Fomes latistipitaius, Phyilocarbon (nov. 
gen.) yasudai, Aleurodiscus tsugae, A, stereoides, and Polyporiis juxta-rugosus, Japan; Piy^. 
chogasier aureus and Polyporus victoriensis, Australia; Polyporus duroporus, China; Trameies 
guaiemalensis, Guatemala. — Notes on the genevsi: Kretzschmaria and Melanogaster ot 

less monographic. Miscellaneous notes on other genera are included. — Specimens are recorded 
as being received from various parts of the U. S. A., from Canada, India, South Africa, 
Bahamas, France, Switzerland, Porto Rico, Singapore, Australia, Fiji Islands, Holland, New 
Zealand, China, Syria, Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, [Belgium, Italy, Ecuador, Zankbar 
Brazil, Tasmania, and Belgian Congo. — L, 0, OverhoUs, 

1223. Margin, L., et F. Vincbns. Sur un noveau genre d'Adelomycetes, le Spirospora 
Castaneae n. sp. [A new genus of Adelomycetes.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36; 
8^97. Fig. 1-7. 1920.--A new fungus has been discovered in examining chestnuts affected 
with black-rot. The organism seems to belong near Mycogone in the Adelomycetes; the new 
genus Spirospora is established and the single species S. Castaneae described. The note states 
that the word Adelomycetes has been previously suggested by one of the authors to replace 
the expression Fungi Imperfecti.—D. S. Welch. 

12M. Maublan c, M. Contribution ^ i'etude de la fiore mycologique bresilienne. [Con- 
tribution to the flora of Brazil.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36: 33-43. PI. B-4, fig* 
1-11. 1920.— The present article begins a series on fungi collected by the author in Brazil 
(1912-14). Under the heading. 'T. Fungi Novi Braziliensis,^^ appear descriptions of the fol- 
lowing. Dimeriella caracaensis n. sp.; Sphaerella ilicicola n. sp.; Metasphaeria stromaticola 
n. sp.; Leptosphaeria paraguariensis n. sp.; Nectria badia n. sp.; ITropolystigma (n. gen. Nec- 
triaceae) atroAesiaceum n. sp.; Calonectria corolloides n. sp.; Giber ella longispora n. sp.; 
Asierina Maubla7icii (Arnaud) nob.; Dimerosporium Triumfettae Arn.; Maublancia Myrtacea- 
rum^ Arn.; Morenonia inaequalis Maubl.; Pestalozzia paraguariensis n. sp,; Cercospora Byr- 
sommatis n. sp.; Cercospora ilicicola n. sp.; Cercospora Trigonellae n. sp.; Gihellula arach- 
nophila (Ditm.) Vuill. forma macropus n. B. S. Welch. 

1225. Mayor, Eugene, ttude experimentale du Puccinia Opizii Bubak. [On Puccinia 
Opizii Bubak.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36: 97-100. 1920.— Experiments verify 
the results of Bubak, Tranzschel, and Arthur, and demonstrate that Puccinia Opizii is able 
to develop aecidia on the following composites: Lactuca canadensis, L. muralis, L. perennis, 
L.satwa, L.scartola, L.virosa, Crepis biennis, C . taraxacifolia, C . virens, Lampsana communis, 
bon^hus arvensis, 8. asper, 8. oleraceus. Uredo- and teleutospores develop on Carex muricata 
and C. siccata in the U. S. A. The following composites were found to be immune: Aposeris 
foeUda, Ceniaurea Jacea, C. Rhapontieum, Crepis aurea, C.blattarioides, C.foetida, C. mollis, 

C. paludosa, Cirsium palustra, Erigeron acer, Hypochoeris radicata, 8enecio aquaticus, 8. 
Jacobaea, 8. Fuchsii, 8. silvaticus, Taraxacum officinale.— D. 8. Welch. 

1226. Mirande, Robert. Zoophagus insidians Sommerstofl, capteur de rotifers vivants, 
[A captor of living rotifers, Zoophagus insidians.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36; 

d fig. 1920. This organism, probably a member of the Saprolegniaceae, is parasitic 
upon certain aquatic animals, especially rotifers. Short branches of the filaments apparently 
produce an adhesive substance at the tip. These tips come in contact with the oral cavity of 
animals seeking food; the animal is effectively caught. The fungus develops abundantly 
withm the body of the animal killing and digesting it, only the chitinous parts remaining. 
Only one other case is known, that of Arthrobotrys oligospora (Zopf), of a fungus able to capture 
living animals of a relatively higher organization.— B. 8. Welch. 


1227. Moreau, F. 
Kmikeliaof Arthur.] 


A propos du noveau genre Kunkelia Arthur. [A propos of the new genus 
Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36: 101-103. 1920.— Attention is 
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called to the recent work of Arthur establishing the new genus Kmihdia on the short-cycled 
rust occurring on E'it5ws in a form similar to Cueomd The geographical distribution 

of this form is contrasted with that of the long-cy cled form, Gymnoconia intersfdtiaUs (Seiilecht . ) 
Lagerheim. The latter is found in colder regions and at higher altitudes. These results are 
in accord with the theory of M. and Mme. Moreau that the short-cycled Uredineae have been 
: derived from those of a longer life-cycle by the loss of the resting spore stage following emigra- 

tion to a warmer climate.^ — D,S. Welch, 

i 1228.: Pabisi/' Eosa. Di alcuni, parassiti delle piante medicinal! e da essenze. [Some ' 

parasites of medicinal and essence-producing plants.] Eiv. Patol. Veg. 11: 1-16. 1921.— Ten 
fungous parasites are listed and described of which 2 are new species, namely, Macrosporitim 
Papaveris on the capsules of Papaver somniferum ond Macrosporium Cavarae on the foliage of 
Eicinus communis, 8eptoria Melissae Desmazieres is transferred to the genus Phleospora,— 
F. M, Blodgett, 

1229. Patoxjillard, N. Le genre Clavariopsis Holt. [The genus Clavariopsis.] Bull. 
Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36: 61-63. 2 fig. 1920.— This genus was established by Holter- 
mann for the Clavaria-like species of the genus Tremella, Three species are listed : 0. pinguis 
Holt, type, from Java; Tremella damaecornis Holier from Brazil; 0. pulchella Pat. and Har. 
from New Caledonia. A new species, 0. prolifera, is described from the Philippines.— D. 5. 
Welch, 

1230. pATOiriLi.ARD, N. Quelques champignons du Tonkin (suite) (1), [Some fungi of 
Tonquin.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 36: 174r-177. 1920.— Fifteen species are de- 
scribed, of which the following are new: Septohasidium carhonaceum, Helicobasidium pur- 
pareum (Tul.) Pat. var. orientate^ Spongipellis Eberkardtij and Sphaerella Mycopron, — D, S, 
Welch, , 

1231. Pearson, A. A. New British Hymenomycetes. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 7: 
55-68. 1921.— Besides descriptive notes on 8 other species, 1 new variety, Hypochnm roseo- 
griseus Wdkef, & Person vsbi. lavandulaceus, is mGlvLded,—W, B. McDougall, 

1232. Pet ch, T. Presidential address. Fungi parasitic on scale insects. Trans. British 
Mycol. Soc. 7 : 18-40. 1921.— The earliest record of a fungus parasitic on a scale insect was 
made in 1848 by Desmazieres, who collected specimens in Normandy growing on scale insects 
on willow and ash. This fungus was a conidial form and was named Microcera coccopMla,' 
Later the perithecial stage was eollected by Berkeley in America and named Sphaerostilhe 
flammea by the Tulasnes. Later 2 other species of Sphaerosiilbe were shown to be parasitic 
on scale insects. In Europe ail 3 species are rare and very poorly developed, especially in 
the Microcera stage, as compared with specimens collected in the tropics. The name Micro- 
cera has been used for any conidial fungus with Fusarium spores which grows on a scale insect, 
but there are 2 common types which differ from each other generically. One of these, the true 
Microcera, fails in the Stiibaceae. The other belongs to the Tuberculariaceae, and for this 
the author proposes to establish a new genus, Pseudomicrocera. A 3rd type which proved to 
be neither Microcera nor Pseudomicrocera was coileeted in 1904 in Australia by McAlpine. 
For this the author proposes a new genus, Biscofusarium. A ne^v genus name, Podonectrla, 
is proposed for 3 species of scale insect fungi which are characterized by the possession of 
multiseptate ascospores and a Tetracrium conidial stage. In the genera Cordyceps ^nd 
Torruhiella the number of species recorded as occurring on scale insects is comparatively 
small, respectively 3 and 4, and very little is known about some of them. Ail species of As- 
chersonia are entomogenous and occur for the most part on scale insects. The perithecial 
stage of Aschersonia is Hypocrella and it also is entomogenous. One species of Ewpvsfl and 
several of Septohasidium are known to occur on scale insects. Some species of Septohasidium 
after destroying the scale insects become parasitic on the host plant. Several species of 
Hyphomycetes have been recorded as parasitic on scale insects. About 10 species of endo- 
parasites of scale insects have been described, mostly belonging to the Saccharomycetes, 
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Entomogenous fungi destroy enormous numbers of scale insects and for this reason numerous 
attempts have been made, notably in Florida, to control scale insect pests by means ofSese 

however, “there is no instance of the successful control of any 
msect bj means of fungus parasites.” [See also following entry.]— IF. B. McDougaU. ^ 

1233. Fetch, T. Studies in entomogenous fungi. 1. The Nectriae narasiHc nn 
insects. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 7: 89-132. 1921^This paper is to be “ueTin S 
a ccoi^T^ ft?® Transactions. The present instaUment includes a historical summary and an 
rf ? Microcera, of a new genus, Pseudomicrocera, and of the genus Spha^o- 
shlbe. [See also preceding entry.]-]F. B. McDougaU. s opmero- 

ascofora della Rhacodiella castaneae, agente del nerume 
nuts rAt^P ^acodiella castaneae, cause of the black rot of chest- 

-fbL» f* LmceiRoma Rendiconti (Cl. Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 29=>: 324-327. 1920 

cla^sSeforo? f EteodieHa castaneae proved to belong in the genus Sclerotinia and was 
p visionally as S. pseudotuteroso Rehm. A description is given. — F.M, Blodgett. 

CaUfornian bees. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 7; 86-88. 1921- 
Cahfornian bees is one of several local names for the ginger-beer plant, which is made un 

fi ; ^ pyriformis, and a bacterium, Bacterium vermiforme 

hyng together symbiotically. It is considered probable that both mganisms are b^Sd 

bacterium obtaining metabolic substances given off by the yeast cells 
and the yeast benefited by removal of these same substances.— F. B. McDougaU. 

The Minehead foray. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 7: 1-10. 1921 

2 and autumn fungus foray which took place at Minehead, Oct" 

7- ^Qoi’ Dlscomycetes.' Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 

. '• 1 j'j ‘^®®®'^iptive notes on 5 other species, Pustularia leciihina fCke i 

js me u e as a new combination and Niptera Taxi is described as new.— F. B. McDougaU. ' 

of Femes officinalis in nature. Phytopathology 

A«tmSs To "erSte'th: 

of 38“C Two f have been found capable of growing at a maxifu^ tmperatui 

fy M^i^ CuItS described a^3speeTe 

which thTauthor?ond^^^^^^^^^^ upon pathogenic forms of Aspergillu! trora 

r evens. He suo-gests the foliowiTifr species are but varieties of Euroiium 

var. Chevalieri.^D, S, Welch, ^ '^rokum repens var. Amstelodmni and E, repens 

Tiohenes Insularum Philippinarum IH. Ann 

,9-1. Two genera of fungi; are described, Melaspileela 
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species, 1 being new, .and Didymosphaeria Sacc., with 3 'new species* ■ [For abstract of entire 
paper see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1249.]-— JJ. M. Fitzpatrick. 

1243. Whitehead,: T. On the life history and morphology of Urocystis cepnlae. Trans. 
British MycoL ,Soc. 7: 65-71. PI. 2. 1921.- — Urocystis cepulae, which causes a destructive 
smut disease., of onions,,, has a relatively simple life history, chiamydospores giving rise to 
promycelia which develop sporidia laterally. Infection probably takes place through root 
hairs in the collar region of seedlings .“W. E. 

1244. Wilson, Malcolm. '■ Notes on new or rare British fungi. Trans. British :\Iycol 
Soc. 7: 79-85, 1921,— This paper contains notes on Dasyscypha calyciformis (Willd.) Relim, 
Hypoderma pinicola Brnnch, Hypoderma brachysporum (Rostr.) Tub., Cronartium ribicola 
F. de Waklii., Melampsorella caryophyllacearum Schrot., Hapalosphaeria deformam Syd., 
Melasmia empetri Msign., Botrtjtis douglasii Tub., and seven species of Pucdnia.—W.,B. 
McDougalL 

LICHENS 

1245. Knight, H. H. The lichens of Minehead district. Trans. British MycoL Boc. 7: 
16-18. 1921.— A list is given of about 146 species of lichens collected in the vicinity of Mine- 
head, Somersetshire, during the autumn foray of 1920. Three fungus parasites on lichens were 
found.— W. E. il'fcDowgfoZL 

1246. Meres CHKOVSKY, C. Diagnoses of some lichens. Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist, 
8: 246-290. Fig. 1-2. 1921. — The author gives Latin diagnoses of a large number of lichens 
which he has previously described in Russian and French. In some cases the descriptions are 
brief, the collections and notes having been left in Russia. Some corrections are made to 
his preceding paper (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 479).— F. CZtfm, 

1247. Paulson, Robert. The sporulation of gonidia in the thallus of Evernia prunastri 
Ach. Trans. British MycoL Soc. 7: 41-47. PL l. 1921.— ^‘The gonidium does not multiply 
vegetatively as a constituent of the lichen thallus, but the original protoplast of the mother 
cell divides into 2, 4, 8, or 16 — sometimes more— distinctly separate wall-less masses. Each of 
these masses rapidly secretes a cell-wall, develops a chloroplast and nucleus and, in a short 
time, resembles exactly, in miniature, the mother cell as it appeared before it commenced to 
sporulate. The mother cell-wall, either by becoming difiuent or by bursting, sets free the 
daughter cells. — W. B. McDougalL 

1248. Paulson, Robert. The microscopical structure of lichens. Jour. Quekett Microse. 
Club 14:163-170. PL 4, fig. 1-2, 1920.— The gonidia of most lichens belong to a species of 
Chlorella, the cells of which do not divide vegetatively but reproduce by sporulation within 
the algal mother cell, much as in free Chlorella cells. ^'Penetration of living gonidia by hyphae 
seldom, if ever, takes piace.^^ — L. B, Walker. 

1249. Wainio, E. a. Lichenes Insularum Philippinarum III. Ann. Acad. Sci, Fennicae 
IS: 1-368. 1921.— This is the 3rd and concluding paper of the series, the first 2 having been 
published in the Philippine Jour. Sci. Bot. 4 : 651-862, 1909, and 8: 99-137. 1913. — -The 
series is largely based on the material collected by the Bureau of Science [P. I.], supplemented 
by some specimens secured by Elmer and Baker. Sixty-four genera containing 514 species, 
besides many varieties and forms, are described in the present work, of which 11 genera and 
364 species as well as a great many varieties, are offered as new to science. This makes a 
totaf of 87 genera and 635 species listed by Wainio in his 3 papers on Philippine lichens. No 
attempt has yet been made to collect rock lichens, which are very conspicuous in many local- 
ities. Following is a list of the genera described, with the number of new species and total num- 
ber of species described in each: Arthonia (Ach.) Wainio, 29 species (21 new) yAspidopyrenium 
Wainio, 2 species (1 new) ; Asterothyrium MiilL-Arg., 4 species, allnew; Bacidia DeNotaris, 17 
species, all newj Baeomyces (Fers.) Mass., 7 species (2 new),* BfaicrenuDe Notaris, 2 species 
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(new); Bi/imSiaDeNotaris, 14species,allnew; SornSj/Zio^poraAIass., Sspecies- BoHanafM-iss ^ 
J-arnio 13 species (9 new) ^ Byssolecania Wainio. new genns witi; 2 sJdeMnew?^^ 

Q 7 species (6 new); Cahctum Persoon, 1 species (new); CaWma (Mass.) Wainio 

15 snede., fi Wainio, 20 species (13 new); Cladonia (Hill) Weber' 

ri Xl C S species (1 new) ; Coenogonium Ebrenb., 6 species 

(1 new), Coiima (Hill) Fr., 4 species (1 new); Crocynia (Acb.) Nyl., 2 species (new)- Cvcin. 
grapha l^amio, new genus with 1 species (new); Bendriscocaulon 'Ryl., 1 species - DivloscMxfJl 
No^an 1 species; EciolecMa Trevis., 1 species; Erioderma Fie. 2l;elST^:pMfZtT^ 
Nyl., 107 species (79 new); Gyatoa (Ach.) Wainio, 8 species (5 new)^^^!!™^ 
WaMri 4 ®P®«es (3 new); Heppia Naegeli, 1 species; XecameiZa 

IsnecL fT LeptodmdHsLn wSio 

1 9^ay, 15 species (6 new); Megalopsora Wainio, new genus with 

species (new); if I n yl^ 2 species (new); Micropyreniila Wainio new eenus wIfK i 
species (new); Microihelia (Koerb.) Mull.-Arg. 1 species; Mycopegrapha 'wainio new genus 
with 1 species (new); Opegrapha (Humb.) Wainio, 17 species (iS new); Pannan4 SS i3 

peeies (7 new), PameiieiZd (Mull.-Arg.) Wainio, 3 species; Phylloblastia Wainio new genus 

with 1 secies (new); Phyllobrassia Wainio, new genus with 1 species; Physcidia Tuck 1 

^ f Wainio, 5 species (4:Zw}-, Polybllstia 

^ass.) Lonnr., 1 species (new); Ponna (Ach.) Wainio, 20 species (17 new) • Psoroma YPr 1 

oJ ^ species; (Muii-Arg.) Wainio, 4 species (new)* Pyrenula rF^eV Wflim'n 

33 species (29 new); Bhodofci. Wainio, new genus^;^^^ 

w genus with 1 species (ne-w)-, 8phaeropliorus Persoon, 2 species; Sporopodium Montagne’ 
18 species (.15 new) ; Thdloedaema (Mass.) Wainio, 1 species- ThdenelJn \ w ’ 

w«i., (»„) ^ w,«„. 1 p.ors^, TZi; 

tdta Waimo, 1 species (new); Trichoihdium Mull.-Arg., 3 species fnew) In fldAifiA-n 

M?r„' ‘r- 

rJsr!r‘r‘"“ 

Still be true if the subgenera were to be elevated to generic rank It is not n i * 

BACTERIA" : , 

dloiiirby^sISoL^^^^^ 

and carbon dioxide tests, the streptococci are divided into 4 groups- « ThoL' prodrSrno 

dev7rn!» producing no ammonia, but forming carbon dioxide from 

inrcSn d.-r-f °!f • determined colorimetrically. IZ t^t! 

A^Wa^man. ^ Production the Eldredge fermentation tube is recommended.-5dman 

orgasm fpTSclfal H. B. Hptchx.soi.. On the changes through which the nodule 

pfZTnf i <=«““ral conditions. Jour. Agric. Sci. 10: 144-162 

to the nodules is fairly well i^ow,^lSler4?4^oMS\^^^^ 

“‘"1“ 

l»«n..,„dl.p™w.„u.ed„d.d.fi»it.life=yol.w„obl™ed. !n p.ptSroW.Z 
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when the .carbohydrate supply, is exhausted, a small, 'nou-motile, coccu.s form appears 'which 
is designated, as the “non-motile, ,pre-swarmer stage/^ In the presence of.sacca.rose,, certain, 
other.' carbohydrates, , and .phosphates the coccoid .form- increases in size to double its former 
diameter, but still remains non-motile. This is the “second pre-swarmer*’ stage. The 
“second pre-swarmer” now becomes ellipsoidal and develops high motility. This is the well 
known “swarmer'' of Beijerinck. The organism in the “swarmer"’ stage now becomes more 
elongated, assuming a definite rod form and still remaining motile, though less so. The 
organism remains in this form as long as the medium contains sufficient available carbohy- 
drate. When the organism is placed in neutral soil extract or when the available carbohydrate 
supply becomes exhausted it becomes highly vacuolated and the chromatin divides into a 
number of bands. These bands finally become rounded off and escape from the rod as the 
coccoid /^pre-swarmers.” The addition of calcium or magnesium to the medium or anaerobic 
conditions induce the “pre-swarmer” stage. The reaction of the soil has an important effect 
on the organism. The “pre-swarmer” stage is rapidly produced in calcareous soils, while in 
acid soils the cells become highly vacuolated and ultimately die. Slightly alkaline soils are 
capable of supporting vigorous growth without altering the form of the cells. High tempera- 
tures (30-37°C.) either prevent or postpone the breaking up of the rod forms.— *F. H. Young. 

1252. Donk, P. J. a highly resistant thermophilic organism. Jour. Bact. 5: 373-S74. 
1920. — ^A description is given of a bacterium isolated from canned corn which is very resistant 
to high temperatures; the author proposes the name Bacillus stearothermopMlus. — Chesier ii. 
Darling. 

1253. Esty, J. Bussell. The biology of Clostridium Welchii, Jour. Bact. 5: 375-429. 

1920. — Over 100 strains of Clostridium Welchii {Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus) were isolated 
from various sources and subjected to a rather complete series of tests; the study is arranged 
under the following headings: Isolation, distribution, morphology, spore formation, cultural 
characters, chemical characters, classification, thermal death point, pathogenicity, immunity, 
effects of feeding TFek/iu, and conclusions. — Chester A. Darling. 

1254. Hall, Ivan G. Impure and misnamed stock cultures of obligate anaerobes. Proc. 
Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 18; 314r-316. 1921. —Sources of contamination of stock cultures are 
discussed.— Jf. M. Broods. 

1255. Hall, Ivan C. The early history of litmus in bacteriology. Science S3; 3S8-3S9, 
X921.—-The article deals mainly with the correction of certain errors but contains a list of 
9 references. — C. J. Lyon. 

1256. Jones, Dan H. Further studies on the growth cycle of Azotobacter. Jour. Bact. 
5 : 325-342. PL 1-4. 1920.— A review is given of some previous work done by the author on 
Azotobacter, followed by a consideration of the work and conclusions of Lohnis and Smith on 
“Life Cycles of the Bacteria^^ (Jour. Agric. Ees. 6: 675-702. 1916.) The writer concludes 
from his observations that no endospores are formed in the 4 species which he studied; a sym- 
plastic stage occurs in which the individual cells are indistinguishable but numerous gonidia- 
like granules are present, being liberated when the cells disintegrate; these granules are re- 
productive bodies. The writer does not accept the conclusions of Lohnis and Smith that 
2 or more cells unite; he interprets these stages as stages in fission.— CfeesiSef A, Darling. 

1257. Kendall, A. I., M. Cook, and M. Ryan. Methods o cultivation of 

anaerobic bacteria. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29; 227-234. 1921.— The present information 
concerning the group of anaerobic bacteria is regarded as untrustworthy because no precau- 
tions have been taken to obtain the organisms free from aerobic and particularly anaerobic 
contaminations. The Barber method for the isolation of single cell cultures is modified for 
the isolation of single spores of anaerobic bacteria. Brain and meat media are used for the 
cultivation of the organisms; for peptone medium, a modification of the Hall tube is used. 
Selman A. Walcsman. 
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_ 12o8. PiKOTTA, E. ipteriora ricerche sui baciUi radicaU della Diplotasls erucoides DC 

[Further invesfagahons on the bacilli oa the roots of Diplotaxis enicoides DC.l AttiE AccBd' 

Lmcei Eoma Eendiconti (Cl. Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 29^: 361-364. 1920.-Details of 
tiT studies are given of 3 bacilli previously reported on Diplotaxis erucoides showing 

proteins and carbohydrates but with varying intensity.— F. M. 

-sSr”Er S™'“ 

^orpJioIogische und physlologische Dntersuchung fiber boden- 
bewotoende Myhobaktenen. [Morphological and physiological investigation of soil-iahabitinfi- 
mycobacteria.] Centralbl. Bakt. 11 Abt. 52: 193-214. PI. 1 . 1920 — A det«nM f 
presented of a large number of soil-inhabiting mycobacteria. The growth and pigment pr^ 
was not found to be as luxuriant as is generally stated in the liteLture. The 
^fferent color forms distin^ished were red, white, yellow, and dirty yellow. Classification 
o these organisms is complicated by the existence of transition forms. The most variable 

of tlio same colony sometimes assume different colors 
specially in old colonies. The author agrees with Lehmann and Neumann in separating the 
mycobactena from the true bacteria and in placing them with the actinomyces MulfeUct 

tionbyfi3sion ,otobserved. Growth on soM and in hqpid media is S form 

ith monopodial branching. These threads break up readily, especially when allowed to 
dry on the cover glass, giving the appearance of bacillus and coccus foims AnlmpTrtot 
tSStJ ° f between mycobacteria and ray fungi is the absence of aerial spores. The principal 

d down organked SbsSf 

The limited amount of qumones produced by certain strains may be of importance in this 

that thevT mycobacteria can utilize calcium nitrate makes it not unlikely 

that they take part in the dissociation of this artificial fertilizer. It is a significant fa^that 
these organisms multiply rapidly in soils rich in hnm^:s.- Anthony Berg. 

MYXOMYCETES 

Matgriaux pour la flore franpaise des 
^omycetes. [French Myxomycetes.] Bull. Trimest. Soe. Mycol. Prance 36- 106-121 

1st havin^aren^^^^^^ .^iS 

hography IS given.— D. F. lYelc^. irumr ranee. A snort bib- 

Soc afPorioefemOctober, 1920. Trans. British Mycol 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

E, W. Berry, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 1089, 1094, 1188, 1392) 
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pliora, Legumino sites, SopJiora, AnthoUihus, ApocynophyUim, and Bursenies^ Species of 
Ileliconia and Trigonia, previousiy known from the Miocene of Colombia, are recorded, and 
the seed of a fossil species of Entada is described.— W, Berry. 

,1264. Chaney, R.W. Afossilfloraof the Puente formation of the Moaterej group, Ainer. 
Jour. Sci. 2 , 90-92, 1921. About 18 species, 2 of which are marine algae and the remainder 
terrestrial plants, are recorded from the Miocene diatomaceous shales of southern California. 
They are said to indicate a climate much like that of the present in the same region, and con- 
sist largely of moist woodland and stream border plants, probably transported by streams to 
their resting place in the marine sediments of shallow coastal waters.— .2?. W. Berry. 

1265. Goth AN, W., und K. Nagel, tiber einen cedroiden Coniferenzapfen aus dem 
IJnter-Eocan der Grelfswalder Oie. [On a cedar cone from the lower Eocene of Greifswalder 
Oie.] Jahrb. Preuss. Geol. Landesanstalt 41: i2W31. PL 8. 1920.— A well preserved 
phosphatized cone from the lower Eocene (Ypresian stage) of north Germany is described 
under the name of Apterostrobus cedroides. Minor differences are pointed out which distin- 
guish it from the modern Cedrus. — E. W. Berry. 

1266. Jessen, Knud. Moseunders0gelser i det nord^stlige Sjaelland. Med Bemaer- 
kninger om Trseers og Buskes Indvandring og Vegetationes Historie, [Bog investigations in 
northeast Sjaelland, with remarks on the immigration of trees and shrubs and the history of 
the vegetation,] Danmarks Geol. Underspgelse 2*^^; 1—269. 1920. — ^This work contains a sum- 
mary of previous results in the study and interpretation of the late Glacial and post Glacial 
bogs; detailed accounts, both geologic and eeologic, of the Danish bogs; lists of animals and 
plants found; and an account of the time of immigration and the subsequent history in Den- 
mark of a large number of trees and shrubs. The poiien-statistieai method is largely used 
and frequency curves are constructed for the different species. The results appear to point 
to the validity of the so-called Blytt-Sernander hypothesis of past alternations of climate. 
This study starts with late Glacial times, considered, on the basis of the geological wmrk of 
DeGeer and Lid^n, to have been about 11000 B. C. or slightly earlier. This was the time of 
the Older Dryas flora of Dryas octopetala, Salix poldris, Salix reticvlaia, Betula nana, etc., 
indicating a subarctic climate in Denmark with July temperatures of S-12“C, This was 
followed by the Allerod period, marked by the introduction of Betula iyitermedia, B. puhescens, 
Juniperus communis, Pinus silvestris, Populus tremnla, etc., indicating a temperate conti- 
nental climate with July temperatures of 12-15®C. The Allerod period was followed by the 
Younger Dryas Period, with a recurrence of the climate and flora of the Older Dryas Period. 
Following this was a long warm period estimated as having lasted for about 7000 years, com- 
mencing about 7500 B. C., during which the climate in that region was warmer than at present. 
This warm period, which corresponds to the Ancylus Lake and the Litorina sea in the history 
of the Baltic, is divided into (1) an older Mullerup, Pine, or Boreal Period, during which 
the climate was dry and rather warm, with such plants as Alnus glutinosa, Tilia cordata, 
Uhnus glabra, Cornus sanguinea, Corylus avellana, Prunus padus, Pinus silvestris, etc., and 
(2) a mixed oak forest or Atlantic Period during which the climate was warm and humid, with 
July temperatures of about 17°C. The plants included Acer plaianoides, Fraxinus excelsior, 
Humulus lupulus, Trapa natans, and, toward the close of the period, Fagus silvatica. Then 
followed (3) the beginning of the Beech Period, about contemporaneous *with the Bronze Age, 
at which time July temperatures reached 18°C. and the climate was again dry and w'arm. 
At about 400 B. C. the temperature lessened and the climate became more humid. This 
corresponds to the Limnaea Sea stage of the Baltic, or to the Iron Age in Denmark, and is 
known as the Sub-Atlantic Period. The latter continued to the beginning of the Historic 
Period, which, in Denmark, w^'as about 800 A. D, — E. W, Berry. 

1267. Johnson, T,, and J. G. Gilmoee. The occurrence of a Sequoia at Washing Bay. 
Proc. Eoy. Dublin Soc. 16 : 345-352. PL 13-14. 1921.— The presence of Sequoia Couttsiae. 
Heer in the upper Oligocene of Washing Bay, Ireland, is described, and from a microscopic 
study of the foliage its reference to the genus Sequoia is confirmed.— E. IF. Beiry. 
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1268. Johnson, T., AWD J. G. Gilmore. The occurrence of Dewalquea in the coal bore at 

Washing Bay. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. 16 : 323-333. PI. 11-1$. mi.-Dewalquea Mbernua 
from the upper Oligocene of Washing Bay, Ireland, is described, together with the microscopic 
characters of the foliage. The author discusses the affinity of the genus and inclines to regard 
it a primitive member of the Juglandaceae.— W. Berry. 

T, H. Criteria for determination of climate by means of fossil plants 

Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. 32: 353-358. 1921. f 

1270. Knowlton, F. H. Further remarks on the evolution of geologic climates. Amer. 
Jour. Sci. 2 : 187-196. 1921.— The author replies to criticisms and restates his conviction that 
throughout most of geologic time earth and not solar control was a dominant factor in terres- 
trial climates. — B. W. Berry. 

1271. Moodib, Rot L. Osteomyelitis in the Permian. Science S3 : 333. 1921. The 

writer records infection by bacteria located in the spine of a reptile of the Dimetrodon type 
— C. J. Lyon. jf ■ 

mt. Rhatische Floren und Landverbindungen auf der Siidhalbkugel. 

l^aetic floras and geography in the southern hemisphere.] Geol. Rundschau 11: 350-354 
.J' ^^21.— The following fossil plants are recorded from the dark shales of Biobio in 
southern Chile: PeeoyUns (Asterotheca) Cottoni ZeiUer, Cladophlehia Roesserti Presl CTado- 
pAleMs australis Morris, Thinnfeldia c.f. rhomboidalis Ett., c.f. T. odontopteroides’ Moiiis 
Clathropteris platyphylla Goepp., c.f. Podozamites distans Piesl. These are considered as 
indicting a Rhaetio age and denoting some land connection at that time with Australia and 
JMew Zealand. — E, W, Berry, 

PATHOLOGY 

G. H. Coons, Editor 
C. W. Bennett, Amstowi 

(See also in this issue Entries 911, 917, 922, 930, 1019, 1020, 1099, 1117, 1143, 1167, 1201, 1203 
1212,1217,1218,1228,1232, 1243,1245,1253) 

PLANT DISEASE SURVEY; REPORTS OF DISEASE OCCURRENCE AND SEVERITY 

vm. Aethue, j. C. Origin of potato rust. Science S3 : 228-229. 1921.— The potato 
rust (Puccima pitteriana, also found on tomatoes), mentioned by the writer in a short paper in 
+ 7, Entry 1127) was still occurring in Ecuadoran 1919. It has not yet 

entered the U. S. A. Evidence is given in support of the theory that this rust has originated 
somewhere between Ecuador and Costa Rica on hosts native to the locality.''— C. J, Lyon, 

and Poria hypobrunnea. Gardens’ Bull. Straits 
Settlements 2 : 42^32. 1921 .—This is an account of Porta hypobrunnea on Hevea brasiliensis 

J Pemnsula, and a record of the occurrence of a similar fungus in Singapore upon 
Spathodea companulata.—I. H. BurKll. e ujiun 

P 71 scab in potatoes. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 21: 169- 

4. i'l. J. 19-il- Austraha has declared a quarantine against potatoes from New Zealand 
TcUnT n ^ (Spongospora subterranea) . This disease is very common in some 

s ons of New Zealand, but it does not appear to be destructive to the crop. Powdery 

"^wn to occur in Australia. The distribution and characteristic appearance of 
the disease are given.— N. /. Giddings. 

Maeiano G. Medalla, Leaf stripe disease of sugar 
cane in the Phihppmes. Science S4 : 274-275. I921.-It is thought that the sugar cane downy 
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mildew, Sclerospora sacc/ianV has been imported into the Philippines from Formosa. All 
possible measures have been taken to eradicate the disease.— C. J. Lyon, 

1277 . Moir, W. Stu art. Recent observations on American white pines in Europe. Acier. 
Plant Pest Committee Bull. 6: 7. [1921?]— In Norway, Sweden,, and Denmark white pine 
{Pinm strobus) is no longer considered a profitable tree because of the ravages of blister rust. 
Gooseberries and currants, especially black currants, are very plentiful, and no attempts are 
made to control the rust by eradicating these alternate hosts. White pine is being replaced 
by Douglas fir and Sitka spruce. In Belgium cultivation of white pine has been abandoned 
because of the destructiveness of the rust. In France the disease is not considered particu- 
larly destructive. However, the author found a large percentage of the regeneration attacked 
and mature trees killed. Observations made in Europe on the susceptibility of sugar pine, 
western white pine, and limber pine show that these species are as readily attacked and as 
severely damaged as the eastern American white pine.— IF. H, Rankin, 

1278. Reinking, Otto A. Fiji disease of cane. Facts about Sugar 12 : 272-273. 1921. 
[Reprinted from Sugar Central and Planters News (Manila) 1: 16-20. 1920.]— This article 
includes a description of the Fiji disease of sugar cane and a warning as to the danger involved 
in shipping cane from the Fiji Islands.— C. IF. Edgerton. 

1279. South, F. W. Certain host plants of Fomes lignosus and IJstiilina zoaata. Agrie. 
Bull. Federated Malay States 8 : 242-243. 1920 [1921]. — Bamboos in a plantation of Eenea 
hrasiliensis showed infection with Fomes lignosus, and it appeared possible that the fungus 
exists also upon tubers of sweet potato, Ipomoea Batatas, Ustulina zonata was found on 
Areca catechu,— I. H, Burkill, 

1280. Stone, R. E. The strawberry troubles of 1921. Canadian Hort. 44; 110-124. 
1921, — ^Winter injury was very prevalent in the Niagara Peninsula, Ontario, due mainly to 
late, hard frosts after growth had well started. Leaf spot (Mycosphaerella fragariae) and 
leaf scorch (Mollisia earliana) were also destructive, due to weather favorable for the spread 
of these diseases during April and May. Prevention and remedies include planting only 
strong, vigorous sets on well drained soil, winter mulching, and spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. — E. F, Palmer, 

THE PATHOGENE (BIOLOGY; INFECTION PHENOMENA; DISPERSAL) 

1281. Bugnon, P. Sur un mode d'attaque et de contamination parasitaires des fetiilles 
de lierre (Hedera Helix L.) determine par la pluie. [On infection of leaves of the ivy determined 
by rain.] Bull. Trimest, Soc. MycoL France 36; 172-174. 1 fig, 1920.— Ivy leaves were 
observed bearing diseased areas on the lower edges. The parasite appears to be PkyUosiicta 
hedericola. It is concluded that infection is brought about by rain water remaining on the 
lower edges of the leaves and producing conditions favorable for germination of the spores and 
infection of the host. It is suggested that if such is the ease the configuration of the spots, 
although mentioned in classical diagnoses, is of little value as a specific character.^ — D, S, 
Welch, 

1282. Fraser, W. P., and D. L. Bailey. Biologic forms of wheat stem rust In western 
Canada. Phytopathology 1 1 : 202. 1921 .—Four distinct biologic forms of stem rust iPuccinia 
graminis), identical with forms isolated by Stakman, have been found in western Canada. * 
B, B, Higgins, 

1283. Newton, Margaret. Biologic forms of wheat stem rust in western Canada. 
[Abstract.] Phytopathology 11:202. 1921.— Five biologic forms of stem rust {Puccinia 
graminis) , identical v/ith forms isolated by Stakman, have been found in western Canada. 

B, B, Higgins, 
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, 1284. Robebts, JoHiNt W. The age of browa-rot' mtimmies and tlie prodiiction.of apotliecla. 
Pliytopatliology 11: 176-177. 1921.— Mummies of both peaclies and plums decayed during the 
summer by Sclerotinia cinerea produced apothecia the following spring.— R. B. Higgins, 

THE HOST (RESISTANCE; SUSCEPTIBILITY; MORBID ANATOMY AND ' 

PHYSIOLOGY) 

1285. Allen, Roth F. Resistance to stem rtist 'in Kanred wheat. Science S3: ,575-576.::' 
1921,— A cytological study oi Puccinia graminis tritici showed that when the urediniospores 
germinate, the germ tubes form appressoria at the opening of the leaf stomata. With Kanred 
wheat, only 10 per cent of rust inoculations were effective, though the appressoria were numer- 
ous. Measurement of stomatal slits in Kanred and Mindum wheats (the latter a less resistant 
type) shov;ed that the openings in the Kanred variety are extremely long and narrow and those 
of the less resistant type are short and twice as wide.— C. J. Lyon, 

1286. Fortifn, G. M., y S. C. Bhtjnek. Investigaciones sobre la enfermedad del “mosaico^® 
0 “rayas amarillas^’ de la cafia de azucar, [Investigations on the mosaic of sugar cane.] Rev. 
Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 3 : 441-445. 1 fig, 1921. — Fifty-tv/o varieties of healthy sugar cane 
were planted in rows adjacent to mosaic sugar cane. At the end of 5 months all the varieties 
except the Uba, Japonesa, and Cayana, were more or less diseased. Tables are given showing 
the rate of infection and the total number of healthy and diseased stocks in each variety at 
the end of the experiment. — F, M, Blodgett, 

1287. Lee, H. Atheeton. The relatioit of stocks to mottled leaf of citrus trees. Philip- 
pine Jour. Sci. 18: 85-93. PL 1-3, 1921. — Experiments in the Philippines demonstrated 
that trees upon pumelo stock were badly affected with mottled leaf, while those on mandarin 
orange and oalamondin stock were unaffected under the same conditions. The relationship 
of stock is not advanced as a cause of the disease, but the use of certain stocks is believed to 
predispose to the disease when the causal factors are present.— E. Sweetser, 

1288. Pant ANELL i, E. Sui rapporti fra nutrizione e recettiviM per la ruggine. [On the 

relation between nutrition and receptivity to rusts.I Pav. Patol. Veg. 11: 36-54. 1921.— 
Pot and water cultures of wheat, oats, corn, and beans were grown with different nutrients 
to determine their respective receptivity to Pwccfma P, coronata, P, sorghi, 

and XJromyces fahea. Special attention was paid to nutrition, activity of the roots, and com- 
position of foliage at the time of attack. In general the better growing and better nourished 
plants were more receptive. An excess of phosphate in relation to nitrogen increases resistance 
only when it checks growth, whereas a phosphate nutrition proportional to the nitrogen nutri- 
tion and resulting in a regular growth has no influence on receptivity. Increased concentration 
of the liquid around the roots diminishes receptivity because it depresses the absorbent activ- 
ity of the roots, not because it increases the osmotic pressure of the cell sap in the foliage; the 
latter does not appear to have a relation to receptivity. Probably the concentration of the 
organic substances of the sap is of importance, and it appears that the more the free acids 
increase in relation to the basic molecules, the greater the resistance. The most receptive 
organs are richest in sugars, in acids with large molecules, and in soluble compounds of phos- 
phorus and nitrogen. — F, M, Blodgett, 

1289. PiNELLE, J. Begats causes k la vegetation par les usines. [Damage to vegetation 
caused by factories.] Jour. Soc. Nation. Hort, France 22 : 50-51. 1921 . — This is an account of 
injury to vegetation by cement dust. The scientific committee of the National Society of 
Horticulture of France advised that dust from the cement plant killed the plants by covering 
the leaves and checking respiration and transpiration. Legal action resulted in judgment 
against the factory. — H, C, Thompson, 

DESCRIPTIVE PLANT PATHOLOGY 

1290. Beock, J. a. Diseases of sugar beets. Facts about Sugar 12: 470-471. 1921.— 
This is a short description of the different diseases of sugar beets.— C. V/, Edgerton, 
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,:1291« Gooe, Mel. T. [Eev. of: Stevens,' F. L. Diseases, of ecoco.iric pkats. 
millan and Gompany: New„York, 192L] ScieB.ce 53: 502-503. 192,1. 

1292.,, Dickson, B. T. Studies on mosaic. [Abstract.] Pbytopatiiology 11:202. 1921. 
— This, includes a general discussion of mosaic diseases and notes on ce,rtairi ones found in 
Quebec.— B. B, Higgins, ' ' 

1293. Elgerton, C. W.,, ,ani> G. C. Morelahd. Eggplant blight. ' ■ Louisiana Agric. Exp, 
Sta. Bull. 178. 44 P*, IS fig. , 1Q21. — Tiie eggplant bliglit {Pho^mpsis vexam) reciiiees tlie yield 
in Louisiana, 50-75 per cent. All parts of the host plant above ground during all stages of 
growth are affected. Leaf spot and, fruit rot are the forms most commonly seen, but the dis- 
ease also manifests itself as c,ankers on, the stems, leaf fall, and dampi,ng off in the seed bed. 
The fungus lives from season to season on and in the seed and also upon old decaying parts of 
the host plant. There are 2 kinds of spores, both borne in somewhat variable pycrdditt. 
Normal period of incubation is 7-9 days. Injury to the epidermis is not necessary for Infec- 
tion. Different eggplant varieties do not show equal susceptibility. Spraying is successful 
only when the plants are kept covered with the fungicide, which requires 10-12 sprayings in 
Louisiana. Control measures advocated include clean seed, rotation, strong plants for trans- 
planting to the field, and the use of the most resistant varieties, — C. IF. Edgerion. 

1294. McCullock, Lucia. A bacterial disease of gladiolus. Science 54: 115-116. 192L 
— The disease affects the leaves, often only the low’er ones, forming circular to ellipticai lesions 
which are rusty red in color, becoming dull brown to purplish; in time the leaves collapse. 
The disease, which spreads rapidly only in warm and moist weather, has been found in the 
District of Columbia, Illinois, and possibly in California. The causal organism, BacUrium 
marginaUim n. sp., is described/cultural characteristics being given; its group number is 
211.2222022. The organism is resistant to cold but is killed at 52 ®C. — C. J. Lyon. 

1295. Montemartini, L. Un brusone delPAucuba japonica dovuto alia Pleospora in« 
fectoria Fuck. [A blight of the leaves of Aucuba Japonica due to P. infectoria.] liiv. Patol, 
Veg. 11: 33-35. 1921.— A fungus, causing a browning of the leaves of Aiicuha japonica be- 
ginning at the tips and margins of the leaves, was found to correspond closely to Pleospora 
infectoria; but, because of the greater frequency of distichous asci, the smaller dimensions of 
the perithecia, and the new host, the variety name aucubicola is added. The imperfect stage 
corresponds to Alternaria tenuis. — F. M. Blodgett. 

1296. Po VAH, Alfred H. W. . An attack of poplar canker following fire injury. Phytopath- 
ology 11: 157-165. Fig.. I-S. 1921.— In a group of 70 poplar (Popt/ks grandidentata and 
P. tremuloides) trees in a burned-over area, 60 became infected 'with Cytospora chrysosperjna. 
Large cankers 1-10 feet long were produced on the trunks and branches, and approximately 
3 months after the fire 27 of the trees had been girdled and killed. Pycnidia and spores were 
produced in great abundance on the cankers, Perithecia of Valsa sordida were also found 
on several cankers, but the relation of this ascigerous form to Cytospora cJirysosperma has 
not yet been determined. Cuttings of Populus tremuloides and oi P . grandidentata inocu- 
lated with spores of Cytospora chrysosperma were infected and killed.— P. B. Biggins. 

1297. Sakurai, M. Ine no Kinkakubyd ni tsukite. [On the sclerotium diseases of rice.] 
Ehime Kenritsu Ndji Shikenjo ShuppanDaiichigo (Ehime Agric. Exp. Sta. Publ. 1.) ol p., 6 pL 
1917. [In Japanese.]— Four diseases of rice due to sclerotia-forming fungi are described. 
Hypochnus sasakii attacks the plants from June to October, producing irregular brown spots 
on the leaf-sheaths and more rarely on the blades. Brown sclerotia are formed on the 
spots or betweenthe leaf-sheaths and the stems. A fungus resembling Hypochnus cenirifugus 
forms sclerotia in the tissues of the leaf-sheaths, but the damage is slight. The sclerotia are 
spherical, white at first, then brown. A third fungus, resembling Sclerotium oryzae, attacks 
the stems and leaf-sheaths during August, causing lodging of plants and consequently heavy 
damage. The sclerotia are spherical to ovate, black on the surface and dark brown within. ' 
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Sclerotium oryzae attacks the leaf-^heaths and stems, causing considerable damage during the 
ripening season. The sclerotia are spherical to elliptical and more irregular than in the 
preceding species ; the colors are similar. — Lime-Bordeaux mixture and kerosene were ineffective 
in checking any of these diseases. Lye from wood ashes checked the mycelial development of 
the first species only. Lime, unless used in large quantities and for long periods, was ineffec- 
tive. The destruction of the sclerotia by piling the diseased straw with barnyard manure to 
permit fermentation is recommended, as a preventive measure in all cases. Where a tempera- 
ture of 40°C. is reached 4-7 days are necessary; at 50°C., 30-60 minutes are sufficient; at 60°C., 
10 minutes suffice. In addition, application of wood ashes or of lime to fields containing dis- 
eased plants is desirable. — Masao YosMkawa, 

1298. Selby, A. D., and R. C. Thomas. Impairment of clover seediags reported. Monthly 
Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 6; 90-92. 1921, — This article comprises a preliminary report of a 
root-rot disease of red clover in Ohio. Fusarium^-p. has consistently been associated with the 
disease.— ig. G. Thomas, 

1299. Thubston, H. W., Jb., and G. R. Obton. A Phytophthora parasite on peony. Sci- 
ence 54: 170-171, 1921,— Blighted peonies from Pennsylvania proved to be infected with a 
Phytophthora which has not yet been determined. The disease manifests itself as a necrotic 
condition of buds, surrounding leaves, and stem; infected areas are dark brown or black. 
Cultural characteristics are given. Zoosporangia are abundant and measure 16.7-22.3 X 20.4 
—29.7 a; oospores have not been observed. — C, J,Lyon, 

1300. Wakefield, E. M. Diseases of the oil palm in West Africa. Agric. Bull. Federated 
Malay States 8: 244-246. 1920 [1921], [Reprinted from Kew Bull. 1920; 306-308. 1920,) 
An account of the diseases of Elaeis guineensis. — L H, Burkill, 

1301. Weik, James R. Hotes on Cenangium abietis (Pers.) Rehm on Pinus ponderosa 
Laws. Phytopathology 11: 166-170. Fig, 1-2, 1921. — Cenangium abietis has been found 
attacking young trees of Pinus ponderosa in the Bitterroot Valley, Montana. Apparently 
infection takes place in all cases through the terminal bud during late fall, and in most cases 
only the new growth is affected. The needles of infected twigs turn red during the winter, and 
drop during the following spring and summer, the twigs dying. In some cases where every 
terminal on a tree was thus killed the tree died before the end of summer. — ^Results from 
inoculations indicate that the fungus is parasitic, but is not very aggressive in spreading. — 
B, B. Higgins, 

1302. Weir, James R. Polyporus schweinitzii Fr, on Thuja plicata. Phytopathology 11: 
1/6. 1921.— A sporophore of Polyporus schweinitzii was found arising from the decayed heart 
wood of a living root of Thuja plicata. The rot extended up into the base of the tree and was 
uniform throughout the affected area, which indicates that this fungus is not the cause of the 
brown pocket rot often attributed to it. — B. B, Higgins, 

ERADICATION AND CONTROL MEASURES 

1303. Bisby, G. R. The coiSperative potato spraying projects : Progress report for 1918, 1919, 
and 1920. Phytopathology 11: 178-193. 1921.— Following the suggestion of the War Emer- 
gency Board in 1918, a cooperative potato spraying experiment was undertaken. The author 
gives the plan of the proposed experiments to be carried out at various experiment stations 
throughout the U. S. A. and Canada, and also a summary of the work already completed and 
reported in publications or to him personally. — B, B, Higgins, 

1304. Blair, R. J. Decay in pulpwood-deterioration in pulp. Paper Indust. 2 : 95-98, 
Fig, 1-3, 1920.— The causes of decay in pulpwood and in pulp are discussed, and a detailed 
outline of an investigation of these causes is given.— H. N, Lee, 
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1305. Blair, R. J, , Preveatioii of decay in tlie timber of pulp aniJi paper mill roofs. Paper 
Indust. 1 : 837—841, 854. Fig, 1-6*. 1920. — Tbe author gives a description of the types of roofs 
commonly used and the defects therein; also the causes of, and methods of preventing, 
decay. — H,N* Lee. 

1306. Cross, Wm. E. The Java-Argentina seedling sugar canes. Louisiana Planter 66: 
184. 1921.— Some of the Java sugar cane seedlings have largely replaced other varieties in 
Argentina as they are superior in many ways, notably in their greater resistance to mosaic and 
Toot rot,— -C.W. Edgerton. 

1307 . Detwilee, Samuel B. White pine blister rust control. Amer . Plant Pest Committee 
Bull. 6: 1-6. fl921?].— This summarizes the relation of currants and gooseberries to the 
spread of the rust and the results obtained by eradicating these alternate hosts. — Methods of 
eradication are given and arguments advanced for the general use of these methods by all 
owners of white pine in the northeastern U. S. A. — Investigations underlying these control 
recommendations were more fully treated in Bulletins 2 and 4 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entries 393, 
396, 416, 417; and 7, Entries 1140, 1203, 1224, 1246).— F. H. Rankin. 

1308. Edgerton, C. W,, and G. L. Tibbout. The mosaic disease of the Irish potato and 
the use of certified potato seed. Louisiana A'gric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 181. 15 p., fig. 1-S. 1921. — 
In, Louisiana the mosaic disease of potatoes considerably reduces the yield of the Bliss Triumph 
variety, a 50 per cent loss being not uncommon. The mottled appearance of the leaves is com- 
mon early in the season, but with the approach of warm weather the leaves appear merely 
curly. The dwarf stage is very common. The Triumph is the only variety extensively grown 
in Louisiana which is seriously affected by the mosaic, which has occurred there since 1909. 
Fields from the ordinary commerical Triumph seed which is shipped into Louisiana from the 
northern U. S. A. generally show a percentage of mosaic plants as high as 50-95 .—Certified seed 
has given variable results. The majority of the lots of certified seed tested have been superior 
to commercial seed, though some have been very poor, giving a very high percentage of mosaic. 
Growers, also, have had variable results with certified seed ; in 1921 some growers did not recover 
their seed. It is recommended that growers pay more attention to the certificates of the seed 
producers, refusing to buy seed showing more than a minimum of mosaic.— C. W . Edgerton. 

1309. Edwards, W. M. 0. Giving medicine to trees. Florists^ Exchange 50: 1078. 1920. 
—The writer, replying to previous notes on this subject (Florists’ Exchange SO : 327) in which is 
pointed out the futility of injecting chemicals into trees to control diseases, claims that strong 
perfumes such as musk and apple oil soon check and destroy any blight. A soluble substance 
introduced into the sap penetrates to every part of the tree, although with diminishing strength. 
This is made use of in treating trees, enabling them to repel certain diseases for some time. 
Treatment has been successful in many kinds of trees, including chestnut (for blight 
— Endothia parasitica) ^ apple, pear, peach, larch, hickory, and birch. At one time the writer 
had a number of young chestnut trees growing in tubs, all of which were more or less affected 
with blight, but when watered with various solutions (not named) 8 outgrew the disease. — 
L. A, Minns. 

1310. Fisher, D. F. Controlling brown rot of stone fruits. Better Fruit 15:3-4, 15. Fig. 

1921.— This disease, manifesting itself as twig and limb cankers and especially ^'blossom 

blight,” which materially reduces the set of fruit, is a most serious menace to stone fruit 
crops in northwestern U. S. A, because of its attacks on ripening as well as immature fruits. 
The life history of the fungus is described, and preventive measures, such as destruction of 
mummies and open pruning, are suggested . Self-boiled lime-sulphur 8-8-50 is suggested as the 
safest and best fungicide for controlling this disease.— >8. M. Zeller. 

1311. Gouaux, C. B., and others. Report of committee on agricultural progress of the 
Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association for the year 1920. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufac- 
turer 66:185-189. 1921. — This includes a discussion of the sugar cane mosaic, its spread in 
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Louisiana; and experimental tests of rogueing as a control measure. Also experiments 
mth fertilizers and tests with various seedling canes are described. — C. W, BdgeHon, 

1312. Gub A, E. F. Effect of dormant lime sulfur upon the control of apple blotch. Science 
S3 : 484™4S5. 1921 , — The writer questions the reported controlling of apple blotch {Phyllosticia 
solitaria) by 1 spraying before the buds swell and attributes its failure to the fact that only 
the spores and sporidial layer within the pseudo-pycnidia are killed, the new infectious area that 
advances from the initial canker in the spring being unharmed. — C. /. Lyon, 

1313. Howitt, J. E. Experiments with HaskelFs method or the so-called dry formaldehyde 
treatment for the prevention of oat smut. [Abstract.] Phytopathology 11 : 203. 1921. — This 
method of treating oats has proved very satisfactory. Its chief points of advantage over the 
older methods are simplicity, and rapidity and ease of application. — B. B, Higgins, 

1314. Keess, Otto, and C. J. Humpheey. Progress report on the study of wood and wood 
pulp infection and decay. Paper Indust. 2 : 691-694. 1920. — Specific directions are given for 
storing pulp wood and pulp so as to prevent decay. The results of paper-making tests on de- 
cayed pulps and of comparative pulping tests on infected and sound wood are included.— N, 
Lee, 

1315. Keess, Otto, C. J. Humphebt, and C. Audrey Richards. Some observations 
on the deterioration of wood and wood pulp. Paper Indust. 1: 526-531. 11 fig, 1919. — ^Physical, 
chemical, and paper-making characteristics of clean and of decayed pulps are described, causes 
of decay and remedial measures are discussed, and characters by which molds may be distin- 
guished from wood-destroying fungi are given. — H, N, Lee, 

1316. Lochhead, W, a quarter century of lime-sulphur. Canadian Hort. 44: l-M, 1921. 

1317. Manuel, H, L. Black spot or anthracnose. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 581- 
582, 1921. — The writer describes anthracnose disease (Gloeosporium ampelophagum) of the 
vine (Viiia spp.), which has been severe in certain areas, and discusses methods of control. 
He recommends swabbing the vines with the following preparation: 50 pounds sulphate of iron 
dissolved in i gallon sulphuric acid in 10 gallons of water.—L. R, Waldron, 

1318. Nishikado, Y., and C. Miyake. Momitanenosh6dokunarabiniIneGomahagareby6 
no Yobdho. [On seed treatment of rice against sesame-spot leaf blight.] I. Momidane no 
Ont6 Shinsekihd. [Hot-water treatment of seed rice.] By6chfi-gai Zasshi (Jour. Plant Pro- 
tection Japan) 5: 693-712 (1-20). 1918. — Helminthosporium oryzae, a serions disease of rice 
seedlings, is spread largely by means of conidia carried on the seed grain. Experiments have 
shown that the conidia can be destroyed by treatment with hot water at48-50°C. for 10 minutes. 
A preliminary soaking in cold water reduces the resistance of the grain to heat, although long 
continued soaking in water at 15°C. followed by a 10 minute immersion in hot water at 50-52®C. 
did not result in lowered germination. To control the disease immersion of seed grain for 10 
minutes in hot water at 52®C. or for 5 minutes at 54*^0. after a preliminary soaking of 24 hours 
m cold water is recommended. — Masao Yoshikawa, 

1319. Pennington, L. H., W. H. Snell, H. H. York, and Peeley Spalding. Investiga- 
tions of Cronartium ribicola in 1920. Phytopathology 11 : 170-172. 1021 .~A summary and a 
brief discussion are given of the results obtained during the year by various investigators. 
The results show that large areas of Ribes are sometimes killed by the fungus. Hence the 
absence of Ribes from an infected area may not mean that it has never been present. The 
writers confirm previous conclusions that aeciospores may be blown an indefinite number 
of miles and remain infectious. — B, B. Higgins, 

1320. Pennington, B., andH. G. Robinson. Sprayingofpotatoesfor “biight^or ^'potato 
disease^^ (Phytophthorainfestans). Bull. Uni v. Coll. Reading 30. Bp, 1921.— The experiments 
described by the authors represent a record of 9 years^ systematic trial of ordinary field spray- 
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ers under field conditions. Bordeaux mixture was used throughout the period, the proportions 
used being 14 pounds copper sulphate and 9| pounds lime in 100 gallons of water. The field 
sprayed was divided into 4 plots, one of which was not sprayed, the second sprayed early, the 
third late, and the fourth botn early and late. The early spraying was made about a fortnight 
after the potatoes were earthed up, usually about the end of June or beginning of July, and 
the second or late spraying was made 2-3 weeks later. The authors conclude that for the 
9-year period spraying increased the total yield of ail the plots j that one late spraying is better 
than one early spraying, but that double spraying is superior to either alone.— In every case 
spraying increased the percentage of sound saleable potatoes. The unsprayed plot yielded 4| 
tons saleable tubers, the once-sprayed plots over 5| tons, and the twice-sprayed plots 5| tons. 
The percentage by weight of seed stock in the plots showed a small reduction in the case of 
sprayed plots, but as the total crop "was greater in these, the total amount of seed was slightly 
greater in the sprayed plots. Spraying reduced the number of small potatoes, which in turn 
reduced the total yield. The authors claim that their results establish the economy of spray- 
ing. Diagram 1 represents the effect of spraying on crop yield, and diagram 2 compares the 
percentage of diseased tubers (average of 4 plots) and the rainfall.— IF. StuarL 

1321. Sanders, George E. Busting to date in Nova Scotia. Canadian Hort. 44: 1-24. 
1921. 

1322. Sbverin, Henry H. P. Practical use of curly leaf symptoms. Facts about Sugar 
12: 170-173, 212-214. Fig. 1-25. 1921.— All of the different symptoms of the curly leaf disease 
of sugar beets are described, and each symptom is illustrated.— C. IF. 

1323. Stevenson, John A. Control of sugar cane mottling disease. Sugar 23 : 92-95. 
1 fig. 1921. — Symptoms of the mosaic disease of sugar cane are described, and theories in 
regard to its cause discussed. The various organisms found on cane have no connection with 
the mosaic. The ultimate solution of the mosaic problem is stated to be the use of immune 
or resistant varieties. — C. W. Edgerton. 

MISCELLANEOUS (COGNATE RESEARCHES, TECHNIQUE, ETC.) 

1324. Angelis d’Ossat, G. de. Calcare e viti americane. [Lime and American grapes.] 
Atti R. Accad. Lincei Roma Rend. (CL Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 29-: 58-62. Ifig. 1920. — This 
includes a discussion and review of some previously reported work on the relation between the 
lime present in the soil and the chlorosis of the grape vine. [See Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 2120.] — 
F. M. Blodgett. 

1325. Caesar, L. Practical hints for the young plant pathologist. [Abstract.] Phyto- 
pathology 11 : 203-304. 1021. 

132G. Edgerton, C. W. Plant disease investigations at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Univ. Bull, Louisiana State Univ. 13^: 18 p., fig. 1-7. 1921. — Plant diseases and 
their importance in Louisiana are discussed, and an outline is given of the work that has been 
and is being done at the Louisiana Experiment Station, — C. IF. Edgerton. 

1327. Horn, David Wilbur. Fumigation with formaldehyde — substitute for the perman- 
ganate-formalin method. Jour. Indust, and Engineering Chem. 11 : 126-129. 1919. — ^The use of 
bleaching powder and formalin in fumigating rooms is proposed, ^^using 620 g, bleaching 
powder and 800 cc. formalin for each 1000 cubic feet to be fumigated; as much formaldehyde gas 
will be thrown off into the room as by the use of 250 g. of permanganate and 500 cc. formalin, 
and at only the cost.’^ — G. H, Coons. 

1328. Humbert, Ernst E. A chisel forceps. Phytopathology 11 : 175. Fig.l 1921. 

It is claimed this instrument will be valuable in cutting and transferring to media bits of 
diseased wood. — B. B. Higgins. 
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1329. Anontoous. Comite interministeriel des plantes medicinales et a essences. Les 
plantes medicinales dans le department du Gard. [Interministerial committee of me^dicina! 
plants and substances. The medicinal plants in the department of Gard.] Nimcs, 1920. 

1330. Bevan, W. Sage. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16: 34-36. 1021.— The present rrtiWc 

(continued from Cyprus Jour. 15 : 242. 1920) describes the method of cultivating sage applies 

able to Cyprus. The Cyprus varieties used for medicinal or culinary purposes are Salvia offici- 
nalis j S, triloba, and^S^. Cypria, or Willeana (Holboe), the former being very common in the hills* 
both could be successfully cultivated. In Cyprus sage is almost a perennial but as a rule it 
degenerates after 3-4 years. Propagation by cuttings is claimed to be preferable to seed 
propagation. The largest demand for sage is for culinary purposes, what is known as the 
White variety being most suitable. For medicinal purposes Red Sage is m,ostly used. Instruc- 
tions for drying sage are given and the period that the dried product can be successfully kept 
IS given as 1 year. The sage oil of commerce is obtained from Salvia offiicinalis, which*.oTows 

wild in Dalmatia.— F. 

1331. PuxEDBU, E., E F . VODRET. SulP essenza estratta dalle bacche di Jtiniperus phoeni- 
cea L. di Sardegna, [The essential oils of Jimiperus phoenicea from Sardinia.] Gazz. Chim. 
Ital. 50^: 245-257. 1920.— A brief review of the literature on the subject is followed by a de- 
scription of the methods of extraction and a study of the properties of the oil. The density, 
rotatory power, viscosity, solubilities, index of refraction, saponification number, acidity, 
ether index, acetyl number, content of aldehydes and phenols, Maumene number, iodine and 
bromine numbers, as well as color reactions are studied. — A. Bonazzi, 
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1333. Bbown, J. Howard. H ions, titration and the buffer index of bacteriological media. 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 18 : 285-286. I921.-This paper stresses the importance of 

etermmmg the buffer effects of media by titration against acid and alkali.— Jf. M. Brooks. 

1334. Kaerer, Joanne L., and R. W. Webb. Titration curves of certain liquid culture 
media._ Ann. Missouri Bot. Gard. 7 : 299-305. I920.-Titration curves are given for a beet 
decoction, peptone solution, and Czapek’s, Pfeffer’s, and Richard’s solutions.-.?. M. Zeller. 
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■ MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

1335. Dogqar, B. M. The use of ^Insoluble” salts in balanced solutions for seed plants. 
Ann. Missouri Bot. Gard. 7 : 307-327. 1920. — Results of experiments prepared “to determine the 
possible value of certain relatively insoluble salts in furnishing the necessary ions for the 
growth of seed plants^ ^ are reported. If such salts should slowly become available in culture 
solutions “it would only be necessary to add to the culture vessel a surplus of the substances, 
required’^ in order to imitate in some measure “ the chemical relations in the soiL’^ Thus as 
the plants absorb certain ions the equilibrium of these ions might be maintained by the further 
solution of the substances furnishing the ions. “As sources of Ca, Mg, Fe, PO 4 , S 04 , many 
insoluble salts have been tested, but no salt of this type is procurable as a practical source of 
NO3, so that in most experiments this ion is furnished by KNO3. A relatively insoluble source 
of NH 4 (Mg NH 4 BO 4 ) has been found unsatisfactory as a source of nitrogen with the test plants 
used. In each of three series of cultures in ‘ which wheat or wheat and corn were used, 
one or more of the combinations containing two or more insoluble salts exceeded the growth 
in the best control solution,^’ which contained CaS 04 , MgS 04 , soluble ferric phospate, and 
KNO3. “In all series, with the test plants mentioned, a group of cultures approached 
very closely the yields of the best combinations, and in all cases in such best combinations 
the calcium salt is relatively more soluble than the magnesium salt, except in certain combina- 
tions into which ferric citrate enters. Soluble ferric phosphate has proved a valuable con- 
stituent in the culture medium in a variety of combinations. In certain cases ferric citrate 
has proved equally valuable.” — S. M. Zeller, 

1336. Gibb, Pi L., and J. 0. Caebero. Assimilation of nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 

sium by corn when nutrient salts are confined to different roots. Jour. Agric. Res. 21 : 545-573. 
1921 . — ^The paper reports the results of an investigation concerning the assimilation of nitro- 
gen, potassium, and phosphorus when either all the roots were contained in 1 culture vessel 
with all nutrients, or when the roots were divided between 2 solutions each of which lacked 1 
or2 elements, or 1 solution was complete and the other lacked 1 or 2 elements, or when the roots 
were divided among 3 flasks each of which lacked 1 or 2 elements. Corn, Zea was used 

in all the experiments. In all nutrient solutions except those lacking potassium the ratios of 
bases were as follows: I Mg: 4 Ca : 5.3 Na : 14 K. In the solution lacking potassium the ratios 
were 1 Mg : 4 Ca : 6 Na. Calcium carbonate was used in all cultures. For each treatment 16 
plants were used,— The paper contains many detailed figures with respect to root growth, 
growth of tops, percentage of total roots in the different culture vessels, analytical data on the 
percentage of nitrogen and K 2 O in roots and N, IV 2 O, and P 2 O 5 in tops, as well as figures on 
the mean assimilation of N, P 2 O 5 , and K 2 O relative to that of the control plants, all roots 
of which were grown in flasks containing the complete solution.— Some of the general facts 
brought out are as follows : Depression of growth and assimilation of nutrients are related to the 
extent to which nutrients are restricted to separate root portions; ratio of root to top growth 
increases with depression of total growth and assimilation of nutrients ; growth of roots in the 
complete nutrient solutions is “bushy in habit and greater in extent; in solutions containing 
nitrogen root growth was greatest. Withholding nitrogen from a part of the root system does 
not manifest itself so strikingly in the nitrogen content of those roots as withholding either 
phosphorus or potassium affects the content of these elements.— It is suggested that the dimin- 
ished assimilation of nutrients under the conditions outlined is not due to inability of roots to 
absorb the ions with sufficient rapidity, but is due rather to the slowness with which the ions 
are translocated to the cells where they are utilized. When, for example, the roots are divided 
into 3 portions^ each portion supplied with only 1 of the 3 elements, then, according to the 
author, it is probable that each element is translocated in different bundles separated from 
each other. The tissue adjacent to any group of bundles may have a surplus of the 1 element, 
but the utilization of this 1 is dependent on the other 2, which reach this tissue only with diffi- 
culty. — ^The increased ratio of roots to tops with decreased assimilation may be due to the fact 
that the root growth is less influenced; or the greater relative root growth may be due to in- 
creased movement of organic compounds to the roots, due to a reduced supply oi nutrients 

in the stalk and leaves.— Letm* 
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1337. TreleasEj Sajm F. Tlxe' relation of salt proportions and concentrations to' the growth 
of young wheat plants in nutrient solutions containing a chloride. Philippine Jour. Sci, 17: 
627-603. Fig. 1-1^. 1920. — This study was undertaken to throw more light upon the influ- 
ence of considerable amounts of potassium chloride in a nutrient solution that also contains 
other salts supplying all the essential elements. No injurious or retarding effect was obseryed 
that could be definitely ascribed to high partial concentrations of potassium chloride, and no 
characteristic injury was seen that could with certainty be related to the chloride.— ^426 eri 
ig. Sweeiser, 
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^ PHOTOSYNTHESIS'^ 

1338. Anonymous. Carbon-dioxide as a fertilizer. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3 : 141. 1921. 

.METABOLISM (GENERAL). 

1339. Bbrtolo, P. Azione deir acido solforico sulP artemisina.fXhe action of sulphuric 
acid upon artemisin.] Gazz. Chim. Ital, 50: 114-119. 1920. 

1340. BertolOjP. Nuove rlcerche sulF artemisina. [A new study of artemisin.] Gaaz. 
Chim. Ital. 50: 109-113. 1920. — In the previous communications the author established the 
identity of the compound, and in the present paper the action of sulphuric acid, hydriodic 
acid, sodium, chlorine, acetyl-chloride, barium hydrate, and of light are determined.— 
A. Bonazzi^ 
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1341. Ci AMICI AN, G., E G. Ravenna. Considerazioni intorno alia funzione degli alcaloidi 
nelle piante. [The functions of alkaloids in plants.] Atti R. Accad. Lincei Roma Rend. (Cl. 
Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 29^: 416-420. 1920. — ^Having found, as reported in a previous article 
(same publication 29^: 10. 1920), that betaine ^ — differing from the quaternary bases, such as 
the salts of tetramethyi ammonia — is only slightly toxic to the bean plant, the authors 
endeavored unsuccessfully to relate the lack of toxicity to the occurrence of this substance in 
the bean plant. They also tried to isolate from the extract of the bean plant the volatile bases 
described by Pictet, which should be of a pyrroline or pyrrolidine nature, the so-called protoal- 
kaloids; but instead found trimethyl amine, which was in accord with their previous results 
with other plants. They review previous papers to show that the natural alkaloids have in 
general a markedly toxic action on plants, which indicates that they may have the function 
of vegetable hoimones and prefer this explanation to that of Bernardini, that they are refuse 
products of catabolism transformed into alkaloids to protect the plantsfrom external enemies. 
— F.M. Blodgett, 

1342. CiAMiciAN, G., E C. Ravenna. Sul contegno di alcune sostanze organiche nei 
vegetal!, XIII. [Upon the behavior of some organic substances in plants. 13th note.] Gazz. 

* Chim. Ital. 51 200-222. Fig, 1-S, 1921. — This is one of a series of papers dealing with the 
behavior of living plants towards organic substances when such substances are absorbed by 
the roots or when they are directly inoculated into the tissues (see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2240; 
6, Entry 1317 ; 7, Entries 2133, 2134; 10, Entries 1341, 1362) . The present contribution is divided 
as follows: (1) Behavior of Phaseolus towards ethyl-, propl-, butyl-, and amylamine, glycocoll, 
alanine, leucine, and isoamylamine when neutralized by H8PO4. (2) Role of the degree of 
hydrogenation of the compounds studied. In this chapter are studi'ed phthalic and tetrahy- 
drophthalic acids, quinoline and tetrahydroquinoline, and cymene and limonenp. (3) 
Behavior of condensed benzene nuclei, a comparison of aniline and naphtbylamine. (4) Role 
of the length of the carbon chain, studied by a comparison of formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, 
and valeric acids as well as of Isovaleric, caprylic, iauric, and palmitic acids. (6) Number of 
methyl radicles, a comparison of carbopyrrolic against dimethylpyrrolie-dicarbonic acids, and 
glucose against methylglucoside, K2SO4, and K-CH8-S04. The substances studied were 

^ applied to Phaseolus growing in a substrate of cotton. The type of development after treat- 
ment was taken as an index of the physiological value of the substance. (6 and 8) The fact 
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that betam is not toxic to PJiaseolus may indicate that this componn’d is normally present in 
this plant; but tests made on large quantities of extracts of plants at the time of inception of 
flowering failed to demonstrate this substance. It was also shown that the tartaric acid ex- 
tract of these plants did not contain the pyrrolic bases of Pictet. Esterin, which is normally 
present in Pkytostigma, is extremely toxic to Phaseolus and Ly coper sicum, (7) The capacity 
for oxidation of some compounds was studied by incubating them with the pulp of Spinacia in 
an atmosphere of oxygen. The following are the results: Pyrocatechin, morphine, theobro- 
mine, cocaine, atropine, butyric and isobutyric acids are oxidized, while guaiacol, codeine, 
caffeine, methyl-, ethyl-, ^ and propyiamines are not oxidized. When injected into growing Zea 
plants morphine, caifeine, theobromine, butyric and isobutyric acids are oxidized, whereas 
codeine is not. ^ (9) Tannin is only slightly if at all absorbed by growing Phaseolus, Solarium, 
Zea, and Nicotiana but it appears to induce a general dwarfing, that is the production of a 
normal dwarf plant. Inoculations led to the same results. As a summary of the conclusions 
the following may be stated: The amines studied are distinctly toxic while the amino acids are 
not. Toxicity increases with the degree of hydrogenation. Compounds with condensed 
benzene nuclei are more toxic than those with single benzene rings. Toxicity is not connected 
with the length of the carbon chain in the acids. Organic bases are distinctly toxic. The 
methyl radicle in the compounds studied is not toxic. Plants appear to require the stimula- 
tion of alkaloids and so utilize the compounds of decomposition, such as xanthine, through the 
introduction into such molecules of alcohol or acid radicles. Only such plants as normally 
contain a given poison are immune to its effects. — A, Bonazzi, 

1343. Duggar, B. M. The nutritive value of the food reserve in cotyledons. Ann. 
Missouri Bot. Gard. 7 : 291-298. 1920.— Experiments with Canada field peas show 'That for a 
growth interval of 24 days the removal of the cotyledons after the second day induces a marked 
depression in the growth rate and this depression is increasingly less, until, when the removal 
of the cotyledons occurs after 7 days, the amount of growth is very nearly the same as in the 
control, with cotyledons intact.’^ The cotyledons are practically exhausted in somewhat 
less than 10 days. In the case of corn effects are neither so striking nor permanent as in peas. 
The substitution for cotyledons of peas of such organic nitrogenous nutrients as glycocoll, 
alanin, sodium asparaginate, and sodium nucleinate yielded no proper compensation for the 
loss of cotyledons, but it is hoped that further experiments along this line where plants are 
grown under sterile conditions may reveal the nature of the special growth-inducing agent 
furnished by cotyledons.— /8. M, 

1344. Gerretsbn, F. C. tJber die Brsaclie des Leuchtens der Leuchtbakterien. [The 
causes of the light in the luminous bacteria.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. 52: 353-373. PI. 
1920.— This investigation was undertaken from the point of view that production of light in 
luminescent bacteria is due to an enzyme. The relation of the constituents of the culture 
media to the production of light was carefully studied. In view of the occurrence of so many 
luminescent organisms in the sea, the role of sodium chloride was carefully investigated. It 
was found that 01 could be replaced by other anions without materially influencing the light 
production. The cation, however, could be replaced only by Mg without greatly inhibiting 
light production. When both anion and cation are replaced the production of light is 
considerably less than it is in solutions containing sodium salts, or magnesium chloride. 
The peptones may serve both the nitrogen and carbon requirements of the bacteria, and for 
the production of light cannot be replaced by any other source of nitrogen. Sterile fish bouillon 
treated with warm lye and subsequently oxidized with bromine water produced a greenish 
light similar to that emitted by bacteria. The hexoses have a favorable influence on light 
production. This may be partly due to the formation of acids which neutralize the toxic alka- 
line cleavage products of the peptones. Ultraviolet light was found to be an excellent means 
for killing the organisms without destroying the light function. A light-producing substance, 
photogen, is produced intracellularly by the enzyme photogenase. The production of light 
is purely a chemical process and is brought about by the oxidation of the photogen by the oxi- 
dase luciferase. — Anthony Berg. 
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,1345. Verkade, P. E. tiber die Angreifbarkeitorganisclier Verbindtingeii durctiMikroor- 
ganismen. II. Mitteilung. [The susceptibility of organic compounds to tbe' attack of microor- 
ganisms. IL] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. 52: 273-280. 1920.— This is an attack upon Overton’s 
theory of the permeability of the plasmamembrane; more particularly in reference to the 
following: That the behavior of the substances of the plasmamembrane as a solvent is parallel 
to that of olive oil; that the solubility of a substances in olive oil is an index of its ability to 
penetrate the plasmamembrane, and so of its narcotic effect on the cell. Verkade tested the 
solubility of bemaoic, salicylic, and cinnamic acids at 25°C. in a number of carefully refined 
fatty oils, and he concludes that the solubility of any organic acid in an oil is not a fixed quan- 
tity, but varies with the composition of the oil. Even with oils of similar composition, such 
as olive, cotton seed, and cocoanut oils, the dissolving power for the acids was quite different. 
The solubility of a substance in olive oil is an isolated fact, and offers no inication of its 
solubility in any other fatty substance. This paper does not stress, though it does refer to, the 
described parallelism between the partition coefficients of different eompounds and their 
relation to the assimilation of certain microorganisms . — Anthony Berg » 
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METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

1346. Northrop, John H. The mechanism of an enzyme reaction as exemplified by pepsin 
digestion. Science 53 : 391-393. 1921. — Experimental data for this paper are to be found in 
recent numbers of the Journal of General Physiology (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entries 648, 649 ; 9, 
Entry 1635; 10, Entry 282). The peculiarities of general enzyme reactions are listed. In the 
case of pepsin digestion it has been found that these peculiarities may be quantitatively 
accounted for on the basis of ^^a chemical reaction in which the pepsin as well as the protein 
takes part.” This explanation also accounts for the specificity of the pepsin action. — C. J. 
Lyon, 

ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

1347 . Kopelofp, Nicholas, and Sterne Morse. Studies in atmospheric reqtdrements of 
bacteria. I. Water vapor tension. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 18: 308-310. 1921.— It 
was found that inhibition of growth of surface colonies of B, colij B, suMiliSj Staphylococcus 
aureuSj and Streptococcus hemolyticus occurred when the water vapor tension w^as lowered. — 
M, M, Brooks, 

1348. Eufferath, H, Recherches physiologiques sur les algues vertes cultivees en culture 
pure, I. Physiological investigations on green algae grown in pure culture. I.] Bull. Soc. Roy. 
Bot. Belgique 54 : 49-77, 1921. — The author first refers to the work already done concerning 
the action of gelatin in high concentrations upon microorganisms, and then reports his own 
results on the action of concentrated gelatinous media upon pure cultures of algae. It is 
concluded that the species experimented upon react in a rather constant manner in respect to 
concentration. Certain algae grow at practically any concentration (Chlorella luieo'-viridis 
Chodatvar. toescensChodat, C.2;w?^amBeyerinck, Ooc^s^fssp., 0, Naegelii A. Bi,, Stichococ- 
cus memhranaefaciens Chodat,. S. hacillaris Naegeli, and various others). The development is 
better and more abundant in the lower concentrations. At the higher concentrations, 25-30 
per cent gelatin, the following 'species scarcely grow at all: Hormidium, flaccidu 7 n(KiXtz.) Braun 
f. nitenSf H, dissectum (Gay) Chodat, H. luhr%cum Chodat, StichococcuBlacustrisOhQdSi,% 
Chlamydomonas intermedia Chodat, Chlorococcum viscosum Chodat. Except for Stichococcus, 
there is within certain limits quite constantly an increase in cellular dimensions in proportion 
to the increase in concentrations. There is in general an advantage in using weak concentra- 
tions of gelatin for isolations and for the cultures. — Henri Micheels, 

1349. Lindet, M, L. Be P influence que la fonction vegetale de lalevure exerce sur ie rende- 
ment en alcool, et d’ une nouvelle interpretation du ^^pouvoir ferment.'’ [The influence of the 
vegetative function of the yeast on the production of alcohol and a new inteipretation of a ferment 
capacity.] Bull. Assoc. Chimistes Sucrerie et Distillerie France et Colonies 37: 29“40. 1919. 
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13o0. ScHWEiZER, K, Etudes cMiiiico-»pliysiologiques siir la cellule de levure, [Clienilcai 
and paysiologicai studies on tke yeast cell.] Bull. Assoc. Chimistes Sucrerie et Distillerie 
France et Colonies 38: 163-171. 1920. 


TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

1351. MacDougal, D. T. A new Mgli temperature record for growtia. , Science S3: 370- 
372. 1921 .—The author reports a new high temperature record for growth in Opuntia^ and for 
the higher plants, of 55°C. (131°F.). The experiment is described. — C.J. Lyon, 

1352. MacDougau, D. T., and Earl B. Working. Another high temperature record for 
growth and endurance. Science 54: 152-153. 1921.— Joints oi Opuntia grew with a tissue 
temperatureof 56.5®G. in air having a temperature of 58 °C. — C,J, Lyon, 

1353. Munerati, 0. L'influenza delle hasse temperature sullagerminazionedelfrumento 
appena raccolto e dei semi cosi detti f reschi. [The influence of low temperatures on the germina- 
tion of newly harvested grain.] Atti R. Accad. Lincei Roma Rend. (CL Sci. Fis. Mat. e Nat.) 
292 ; 273-275. 1920.— Newly thrashed grain was germinated at different temperatures, and the 
results confirm the work of Harrington, to the effect that germination is better at low 
temperatures. — F. M, Blodgett, 

1354. Vass, a. F. The influence of low temperature on soil bacteria. Cornell Univ. 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Mem. 27 : 1039-1074. 1919. — Sand and soil cultures of Bacillus radicicola when 
subjected to freezing at — 15®G. and at —190*0. (the temperature of liquid air) give greater 
bacterial counts than the unfrozen, the increase being from 50 to nearly 200 per cent. This 
indicates a breaking up of the bacterial masses in frozen soils rather than an increase by growth 
and multiplication. The fact that the increased count in slowly thawed material was much 
less than in the quickly thawed cultures futher substantiates this view. The concentration of 
the medium, the time of exposure, and the degree of cold are fche important factors in resistance 
to low temperature, — R, S, Nanz. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 


1355. Bullbr, a. H. R. Upon the ocellus function of the subsporangial swelling of Pilobo- 
lus. Trans. British My col. Soc. 7: 61-64, 1921. — The subsporangial swelling of Pilobolus 
functions as an ocellus which receives the heliotropic stimulus which causes the stipe to turn 
the 'Tungus gun’' toward the light. The swelling is transparent and refracts light like the bulb 
of an inverted 'Florence flask filled with water. When the incident rays of light strike the 
swelling in such a way that they are parallel with its long axis they are refracted through its 
walls and converge to form a spot of light at its base. Under these conditions there is physiolog- 
ical equilibrium and no heliotropic response. When, however, the light rays strike the 
swelling obliquely the spot of light is formed on one side of the wall and in such a case the 
stipe reacts by growing most rapidly on the side nearest the spot of light. This reaction con- 
tinues until the spot of light has moved down to the position of equilibrium at the base of the 
swelling. A method of making a model for demonstrating this reaction of Pilobolus is de- 
scribed. — W, B. McDougalL 

1356. Colin, M. H. Action de la lumilre sur la richesse saccharine de la betterave. [Ac- 
tion of light on the sugar content of the beet.] Bull. Assoc. Chimistes Sucrerie et Distillerie 
France et Colonies 38 : 61-74. 1920.— Beets grown in direct sunlight produced a greater tonnage 
than those in diffuse light but the sucrose content was lower.— C. W, Edgerton, 

1357. Gardner, H. A. Effect of colored light upon plant growth. Sci. Amer. Monthly 2: 
313. Fig, 1-2, 1920. — Preliminary experiments indicated a possible advantage in using cer- 
tain colored, rather than white, lights in the sash of greenhouses. — Chas, H, Otis, 
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I35S. TjebbeS; K., ejs J. -C. Th. Uphop. Der Einflnss des elektrisdien Lichtes atif das 
Pflanzenwaclisttim. [The infiuence of electric light on plant growth.] Landw. Jahrb.'Sd: 
315-328. Fiq, 10. 1921. — The experiments were made during the wdnter of 1919-20 in a 
greenhouse divided into 2 parts: In the 1st part the plants were under the influence of normal 
daylight; in the 2nd, under the influence of CO 2 and daylight, also CO 2 and daylight supple- 
mented by electric light. The temperature in all cases w'as the same, the amount of CO** 
admitted from the cylinders was measured with a gas meter, and the electric light was furnished 
by bulbs of 200 candle power, burning from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. Seeds of wheat, rye, flax, beans, 
peas, cabbage, beets, onions, LmuTio, bipGTtita, L. TBticuldid^ TJicris coTOfidtid, and Mosedd 
odordta germinated several days earlier when daylight was supplemented wuth electric light; 
the plants were darker green; contained more chloroplasts; and generally the intercellufar 
spaces of the leaves were larger. As examples of the influence of the supplementary electric 
light the following are for bulbous plants: Tulips, requiring 29 days to develop in daylight, 
needed only 23 days under the conditions indicated; hyacinth 19 against 14 daj^s; and crocus 22 
against 13 days. Likewise Wigs of Rihes rubra and Cornus mas flower sooner under electric 
light. Among red algae, Ceramium rubrwn does not develop phycoerythrin under electric 
light; and among brown algae, Ascophyllum nodosum and Ectocarpus do not form phaeonhvll. 
— /. (7. Th, Upkof, 

TOXIC AGENTS 

1359. Hettinger, bt Del aval. Action des differents acides sur le Mucor vegetal. [The 
effect of various acids on the vegetative condition of Mucor.] Bull. Assoc. Chimistes Sucrerie 
et Distillerie France et Colonies 37: 254-261. 1920. 

1360. Chambers, W. H. Studies in the physiology of the fungi XI, Bacterial inhibition 
by metabolic products. Ann. Missouri Hot. Gard. 7 : 249-289. 1920.— Chambers found that the 
''growth and death of Bacillus coli in bouillon does not follow a constant curve’' but depends 
on the Ph value of that medium. The fermentable carbohydrates of the medium are the 
particular components which control the active acidity. ' 'Of the products of metabolism acid 
is the most inhibitory, checking growth slightly at Ph 5.5 and increasing in intensity to a lethal 
concentration between Ph 5.1 and 4.9. The first inhibition on the alkaline side is noted be- 
tween Ph 7.0 and 7.6, depending on the age of the culture and other factors. Ph 7.6 is com- 
parable in inhibitory action to Ph 5.1. In an asparagin-CaCOg bouillon, Ph 9.5 is not 
fatal. Other inhibitory metabolic products of dextrose are evident near the critical active 
acidity. "No metabolic product of the nature of an 'auto-toxin’ could be found.”— M, 
Zeller, 

1361. CiAMiciAN, G., E C. Kavbnna. Sull’influenza dialcune sostanze organiche sullo 
sviluppo delle piante. Wota V. [On the influence of some organic substances on the development 

of plants. NoteV.] Atti R. Acoad. Lincei Roma Rend. (Cl. Sci.Fis. Mat. e. Nat.) 30^: 3-7. 

1921.— Continuing their work on the toxicity of various organic compounds on plants (see Bot! 
Absts. 5, Entry 2240 ;_6, Entry 1317; 7, Entries 2133, 2134; 10, Entries, 1341, 1342), the authors 

found that butyl amine induces an albinism though less pronounced than with isoamylamine 
and nicotine. In previous work it appeared that hydrogenation had an effect on the toxicity 
of compounds. To test this chinolin was compared with tetrahydrochinolin, phthalic acid 
with tetrahydrophthalic acid, and cymene with limonene. In each case the 2nd compound 
mei^ioned was more harmful than the 1st. In an attempt to study the effect of the length 
of the chain on the effect of the compound the fatty acids were taken up but no appreciable 
differences found. Some further tests were also made to determine the effect of additional 
methyl groups in substances in causing injuries to plants. — F. M. Blodgett, 

1362. McCall, A. G., and J. R. Hoag. The relation of the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of nutrient solutions to growth and chlorosis of wheat plants. Soil Sci. 12 : 69-77. ^fig, 1921 

Wheat plants were grown for 2 months in 4 different nutrient solutions each of which was 
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modified in such a way as to have 3 distinctly different Ph values, w;ithout materially altering 
tne concentration of the essential ions. The hydrogen-ion concentration appreciably in- 
fluenced the growth rate. The plants grown in solutions with a Ph of 4.2-7.0 suffered from 
chlorosis.— IF. J. Robbins. 

1363. Muttkowski, Richard A. Copper in. animals and plants. Science 53: 453-4M. 
1921.— From incineration experiments the author reports that copper is found in traces in 
plants, and is “probably inactive.”— C. /. Lt/on. 

1364. OsTERHOUT, W. J. V. The mechanism of injury and recovery of the cell. Science 
53 : 352-356. 1921. — By means of his electrical resistance method, the writer has developed a 
criterion for judging life and death in cells. From experiments with Laminaria^ the facts 
‘dead to the assumption that the resistance of the cells is proportional to a substance, M, 
formed and decomposed by a series of consecutive reactions. ” The series 0— >S — 

is considered as representing a series of reactions upon which life depends. The mathematical 
analysis of experimental curves leads to the conclusion that temporary injury is due to the 
loss of a substance, M. Permanent injury is due to the loss of a substance, O. Recovery 
may be complete or partial. Equations have been found that make it possible to predict 
true curves of injuries in both pure salt solutions and mixtures and recovery curves in sea 
water. Thus the theory is supported by quantitative proofs. — C. J. Lyon. 

1365. ScHWEizBE, Karl. L’action du cuivre sur la fermentation alcoolique. [The effect 
of copper upon alcoholic fermentation.] Bull. Assoc. Chimistes Sucrerie et Distillerie France 
et Colonies 37 : 160-173. 3 jig. 1919. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1366. Jacobsen, J. P., et M. Knttdsen. Manuel pratique de Panalyse de Peau de mer. 
II. Dosage de l^oxyglne dans Peau de mer par la methode de Winkler. [Practical manual for 
the analysis of sea water. II. The amount of oxygen in sea water by the Winkler method.] 
Bull. Inst. Oceanograph. Monaco 390. 15 p. 1921. 

SOIL SCIENCE 

J, J. Skinner, Editor 
F. M. Schertz, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 898, 914, 916, 953, 963, 964, 1251, 1260, 1354) 

1367. Bauer, F. C. The relation of organic matter and the feeding power of plants to the 
utilization of rock phosphate. Soil Sci. 12 : 21-41 . 1921 ,— Experiments with mixtures of rock 
phosphate and organic matter, with provision for removal of soluble phosphate as formed, 
failed to show a solvent effect of the decaying organic matter on rock phosphate. In some 
cases mixtures of rock phosphate and decaying organic matter applied to pot cultures in- 
creased the growth of corn more than either alone. The growth of 15 kinds of plants on rock 
phosphate in sand cultures showed a wide variation in dry matter produced. There was no 
definite relation between amount of plant growth and extent of root system, phosphorous 
content or acidity of the plant juices. Sweet clover possesses remarkable feeding power to- 
ward rock phosphate and feldspar and for this reason is well suited to rotation.— IF . J . Robbins. 

1368. Burkill, I. H. Forests and their retention of rain water. Gardens' Bull, Straits 
Settlements 2: 419-421. 1921.— A forest soil is porous. H Peat soils in the Malay Peninsula 
shrink J soils from hill-forests may be washed away on exposure. The greater part of the article 
is a r^sumd of Arnold Engler’s work on the subject in Switzerland (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 710) . 
[See also Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 1232.]— I. H. Burkill. 
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1369. Elveben. a cpntribution to tke investigation into the results of partial sterilization 
of the soil by heat. Jour. Agric. S'ci, 11: 197'-210. 9 fig, I921.--The effect of steaming soil 
at 100®G. for 1 hour was studied. Samples of soil in 2-inch layers down to 18 inches were 
used and crops grown over a period of 1-2 years, new series being set up every 3 weeks ; data 
were obtained at all seasons of the year. The soils Varied considerably, some being field soils 
ivhich were much lower in organic material than others taken from gardens. Mustard was 
used in all the experiments; crops were grown in boxes. Curves and tables are given show- 
ing a considerable increase in yield for the steamed soils over those unsteamed, amounting in 
1 series of garden soils to 603 per cent and in 1 of field soils to 403 per cent ; the average increase 
for the 44 experiments was 235 per cent. Steaming proved more efficacious in the richer 
garden soils than in the poorer field soils. There was no indication that enemies of plants 
congregate at a certain depth according to the season of the year» Soils below the point 
previously disturbed by cultivation did not respond to the steaming. The benefit obtained 
from steaming extends over more than 1 cropping period. Various other methods of steriliz- 
ing soil— flaming and electrical heating— were not so efficient. To test out Russeirs theory 
of the action of soil protozoa, unsteamed soils were mixed with steamed soils in varying pro- 
portions, the protozoan fauna being thereby supposedly quickly re-introduced. The results 
all point to some other effect since the amount of yield varied rather directly with the amount 
of treated soil present. The author concludes that the principal effect of steaming soils is a 
direct one on the composition of the soils rather than the destruction of protozoa. — Y. E, 
Young, 

1370. Eisher, R, a. Studies in crop variation I. An examination of the yield of dressed 
grain from Broadbaik, Jour. Agric, Sci. 11: 107-135. Sfig, 1921.— A survey is made of the 
results of a statistical examination of the yield of plots of the Broadbaffi wheat field at the 
Rothamsted Station for a period of 67 years. The results are treated from a mathematical 
point of view and an analysis made of the factors causing various types of variation over long 
periods of time. The author finds that ^ ^average wheat yields, even over long periods from 
different fields or for different seasons cannot approach in accuracy the comparison of plots of 
the same field in the same seasons.^’ — V,E, Young, 

1371. Fred, E. B. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by inoculated soybeans. Soil Sci. 
11: 469-477. PI, IS, 1921. — On Plainfield sand, inoculation increased the yield of Ito San 
soybeans more than 3 times and resulted in a net gain of 57 pounds of nitrogen per acre. Ap- 
proximateljj' 87 per cent of the total increase of nitrogen was in the soybean tops. Although 
the latter were removed the favorable effect of inoculation was noted in the growth of rye the 
iollo\vingjesLX,—W,J.Rohhin$, 

1372. Fred, E. B., W. H. Wright, and W. C. Frazier. Field tests on the inoculation of 
canning peas. Soil Sci. 11: 479-491. PI, IS, 1921. — Inoculation increased the yield and 
per cent of nitrogen in canning peas on a rich, silt loam soil, unlimed and acid, and on a neutral 
soil which had been heavily manured for several years. It had no effect on a slightly acid, 
heavy, rich, clay loam soil.— W. /. 

1373. Leach, B. R. Experiments with hot water in the treatment of balled earth about the 
roots of plants for the control of Japanese beetle larvae. Soil Sci. 12: 63-08. 1 fig, 1921.— 
Hot water, because of its slowness and injury to the trees, cannot be used to control the grubs 
of the Japanese beetle. — W, J, Robbins, 

1374. Leach, B. R., and J* W. Thomas. Experiments in the treatment of balled earth 
about the roots of coniferous plants for the control of Japanese beetle larvae. Soil Sci. 12 : 43- 
61. PL IS, ^ 1921.— The results of the toxicity of sodium sulphocarbonate, sodium ethyl 
xanthate, sodium cyanide, copper sulphate, potassium fluoride, camphor, carbon disulfide, 
thymol, mustard gas, and chloroform on naked Popillia grubs, on the grubs imbedded in soil, 

i^nd on the roots of coniferous trees are reported.— PF. J, Robbins, 
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1375. Lipman,'J. G.y AND : A. W. Blair. Nitrogen losses UEdet inteasive cropping. Soil 
Soi, 12 : 1-19. FL i-f , i fig. 1921. — A study has been made of nitrogen losses from a loam soil 
and cjdinders with natural drainage which for 20 years have been under a 5-year rotation of 
corn, oats (2 years), wheat, and timothy. Different forms of nitrogen were used alone and 
with farm manure. A complete record of the amount of nitrogen applied in the fertilizers 
and that removed by the crops has been kept. Also, nitrogen determinations were made on 
the original soil in 1907, 1912, and 1918. During the first 10 years the loss of nitrogen amounted 
to 103 pounds per acre annually; during the 3rd 5-year period it was the same; and during the 
4th 5-year period there was a gain in some cylinders, due largely to the growth of legume crops . 
Carbon determinations made in 1918 show gains in carbon content for nearly all those cylinders 
that received both farm manure and commercial fertilizers.- — IF. /. Robbins. 

1376. McTagg ART, Alex ander. The influence of certain fertilizer salts on the growth and 
nitrogen-content of some legumes. Soil Sci. 11: 435-455. PL 1. 1921.— Alfalfa, Canada 
field peas, or soybeans were grown in the greenhouse in wooden boxes holding 128 pounds of 
soil, mostly sand low in plant nutrients. Nitrogen as dried blood, sodium acid phosphate,, 
potassium chloride, calcium sulphate, or mixtures of the above, both limed and unlimedj, 
were applied to the soil. At the end of growth the plants were dried and the total nitrogen 
determined. The nitrate content of the soil was also determined 3 weeks after harvest. Phos- 
phorus, alone, increased the dry matter and total nitrogen decidedly and to a less ONteut the 
per cent of nitrogen. Nitrogen as a single element did not benefit the plants with respect to 
yield, nitrogen, or per cent of nitrogen. Combined nitrogen in the amount used did not 
hamper nitrogen assimilation. Potassium, used alone, increased the total nitrogen and dry 
matter of Canada field peas and alfalfa but not of soybeans; it increased the per cent of nitro- 
gen in all 3 crops. Sulphur, alone, increased the growth and nitrogen of alfalfa but had no 
effect on the peas or soybeans. Where phosphorus was applied the greatest nitrate accumula- 
tion resulted after all crops. Nitrogen, alone, increased the nitrate accumulation after all 
3 crops but with other elements it had no effect; potassium slightly inhibited it. Sulphur 
increased nitrification in soil which had grown alfalfa; this was not true in the case of peas 
and soybeans. In general there appears to be a correlation between dry matter produced and 
soil nitrification ; this probably is due to the greater root system, which subsequently decays. — 
IF. /. Robbins, 

1377 . Miller, E. J., and C. S. Robinson. Studies on the acid amide fraction of the nitro- 
gen of peat. Soil Sci. 11 : 457-467. 1921. — Attempts to separate glutaminic acid directly from 
the hydrolysate of peat failed. The application of Foreman's method (Biochem. Jour. 8: 
463) resulted in the separation of both glutaminic and aspartic acids from this material and 
indicated the presence of pyrolidon carboxylic acid. — IF. J, Robbins, 

1378. Schmidt, E. W. Torf als Energiequelle fiir stickstoffassimilierende Bakterien. 
[Peat as a source of energy for nitrogen-assimilating bacteria.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. 52: 
281-289. 1920. — The author calls attention to the possibilities of utilizing peat deposits for 
increasing the nitrogen supply of soil. His investigations have shown that the cell-membrane 
substances of young sphagnum peat are attacked by cellulose bacteria and that the resulting 
cleavage products may serve as nutrients for azotobacters. It was also shown that these 
cell-membrane substances in their raw state are comparatively resistant to the attacks of the 
cellulose bacteria. This resistance may be largely overcome by grinding, steaming, or boiling. 
When hydrolyzed with dilute hydrochloric acid and subsequently neutralized, the resulting 
product forms a very desirable medium for the growth of azotobacters. To what extent peat 
can be used as a fertilizer, further experimentation must determine.— 

1379. Sen-Gitpta, Nagbndra Nath. DephenoHzation in soil. Jour, Agric. Sci. 11: 
130-158. 6 fig. 1921, — Previous workers have shown that organisms isolated from the soil 
are capable of decomposing phenol, p-cresol, and other aromatic compounds in vitro. The 
author has studied the disappearance of phenol and the 3 cresols, especially m-cresol, from 
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several types of Rotbamsted soils. He has elaborated colorimetric methods for the estimation 
of phenol and cresols whibh indicate an instantaneous loss of phenol followed by further loss, 
slower and different in character. Phenol and the 3 cresols disappear with more or less ease 
from all soils examined. The slow disappearance seems to be largely due to microorganisms 
though evidence is adduced to show that some non-biological factor is in part responsible. 
In soil autoclaved at 130®C, for 20 minutes no disappearance takes place, but the action pro- 
ceeds slowly in the presence of considerable amounts of toluene or mercuric chloride. Soils 
partially sterilized by toluene, which is removed by evaporation, are dephenolized more 
rapidly than ordinary soils, but steaming does not result in such an increase in rate. De- 
phenolization takes place slowly in air-dried soils. It was found that successive doses of 
phenol or m-cresol disappeared at increasing rates — a result which is regarded as pointing to 
an action mainly biological in character. Two tj^pes of bacteria have been isolated from soil 
which are able to decompose phenol in culture solutions containing mineral salts and phenol, 
and a 3rd capable of decomposing 7n-cresol. Three types of dephenolization are recognized: 
A biological type, an instantaneous chemical or physical type, and a slower chemical or physi- 
cal type; the mechanism of the latter 2 types has not been elucidated.— F. J/, Young* 


1380. Smith, E. S. Some effects of potassium salts on soils, Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Mem. 35. S 67-605* 1920. — The work was designed to show the effect of common fertili- 
zer salts of potassium upon the growth of wheat plants and upon bacterial activities. Silt 
loam of the Hagerstown, DeKalb, and Volusia series were used; in some cases lime was applied. 
Data are presented on the grain and straw from crops grown upon the soil and from plants 
grown in water extracts of the soils. These indicate that potassium chloride became toxic 
at 1000 pounds per acre with Hagerstown soil and at 2000 pounds with DeKalb soil. Potas- 
sium sulphate increased growth in both of these soils and no toxicity was noted with an ap- 
plication of 3000 pounds per acre. — ^Under these treatments potassium chloride reduced the 
accumulation of nitrates, as determined by the phenol disulphonic method, while potassium 
sulphate exerted a stimulating effect on nitrification; in DeKalb soil the gi’eatest stimulation 
occurred with 1000 pounds per acre. A study of the interchange of bases showed that both 
potassium chloride and potassium sulphate replaced calcium markedly. Manganese was 
replaced in very appreciable amounts in Hagerstown and DeKalb soil. The soil highest in 
v/ater-soluble manganese showed the least nitrifying efficiency, the smallest growth of wheat 
in pot cultures, and the poorest growth of wheat rootlets in extract cultures. No iron or 
aluminum was found in anjr of the water extracts. — J* K* Wilson* 

1381. Thomas, M. D. Aqtieousvaporpresstireof soils. Soil Scl. 11:409-434. 5 fig* 1921. 
—A dynamic method of measuring aqueous vapor-pressure lowerings of soil accurate to 0.01 
mm. of mercury at 25 ®C. is described. The vapor-pressure-moisture curves are hyperbolae 
over a wide range of moisture contents. Correlations between the vapor pressure of the soil 
and the following properties are given: Hygroscopic coefficient, wilting coefficient, moisture 
equivalent, ^^solid water,” capillary potential, surface tension, and curvature of the mois- 
ture surface. — W, J. Robhins. 


1382. Ttopin, H. W. The carbon-dioxide of the soil air. Cornell Univ. Agric, Exp. 
Sta. Mem. 32. Slo-361* 1920. — The CO 2 content of air in Dunkirk clay loam was studied by 
obtaining samples of the air by aspiration; after absorption of the CO 2 in Ba (OH ) 2 the excess 
hydroxide was titrated with standard oxalic acid (the equivalent of the latter in terms of 
CO 2 having been determined by titrating with standard KMnOi solution). Two crops of 
oats and 1 of millet were grown in the soil, the latter contained in large cans: some cans were 
kept free from vegetation. The CO 2 content of the air from the cropped soil increased as the 
crops approached their greatest growing period; fluctuations were noted which were thought 
to be due largely to temperature and pressure variations. High pressures were accompanied 
by low CO 2 contents while high temperatures resulted in high CO 2 production. Some posi- 
tive correlation seemed to exist between the amount of water percentage transpired and the 
^per cent of CO 2 ; this was noted at a period during which the plant growth was most vigorous. 
Prom this and other data ptesented it is concluded that the increase in GO 2 in the cropped 
soil was due largely to the respiratory activities of the plant roots.—/. K* Wilson* 
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1383. Weis, Fr., og K. , A. , Bondorpf. UndersSgelse af SkovjorS^tinder oversaerede ' ; 
graaer, i Lyngby Skov. ■ [Investigation of soil underlying over-nonrislied spruce in Lyngby 
Forest.] Forst. Forsdgsv. Danmark 5 : 343-352. PL 1. 1920.— A chemical examination was 
made of the soil underlying (1) over-nourished spruce {Picea excelsa) j and (2) spruce of normal 
development. The soil of the former showed in grams per cubic meter of soil: total N 7184, 
NaNOa 19.0, CaO 2136, K2O 475, and P2O5 476. In the soil of the normally developed 
spruce the amounts were: total N 1206, NaNOa 1.3, CaO 1340, K2O 654,. P2O5 218. The 
amount of nitrate in the soil of over-nourished spruce is much greater than in the other, and is 
10 times as great as that ordinarily found in agricultural soil; it is considered the chief cause 
of the hypertrophy. This soil was further tested in the laboratory by adding (NHs)2 SG4 
with and without CaCOs, (NH4)2C03, KNO2 with and without carbonate, peptone, and casein 
with and without carbonate. All tests except those with sterilized samples and those in 
which peptone alone -was added showed increases in NaNOa. The bacteria responsible for 
the nitrification have not been found; all attempts at inoculation have failed. — J. A . Larsen, 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Grebnman, Editor 
E. B. Patson, Assistant Editor 
(See also in this issue Entries 870, 1046) 

GENERAL 

1384. Anonymous. Trees and shrubs of Mexico. [Rev. of: Stanoley, Paul C. Trees 
and shrubs of Mexico. Gleicheniaceae to Betulaceae. Contrib. U. S. Nation. Herb. 23: 
1-169. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 744).] Nature 107: 603. 1921. 

1385. Albertson, Alice 0. Nantucket wild flowers. SmallSvo.f xlv ^- G. 

P. Putnam^s Sons : New York and London, 1921. — The author has carefully selected 300 species 
to represent the typical wild flower flora of Nantucket. The plants are popularly but reliably 
described under their scientific and common names and many of them are attractively illus- 
trated, some being depicted in color. Interesting and valuable information, not hitherto 
of common knowledge, is recorded for a number of the species included in the work.— /. M. 
Greenman. 

1386. Britton, C. E. Report of ^the distributor for 1917. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club 
British Isles Rept. 5: 205-262. 1917 [1918].— Specimens distributed 6222.— G. C. Bruce, 

1387. Clbghoen, H. General index of the plants described and figured in Br. Wight's 
work entitled ^‘leones Plantarum Indiae Orientalis.^’ 4-to,68p, Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.: 
London, 1921 .—This publication, as the title indicates, is an alphabetical index to the genera 
and species figured in Wight's illustrations of East Indian plants. It renders possible ready 
reference to 2101 illustrations published in that work.—/. M, Greenman, 

1388. [Dbucb, G, Claridgb,] [Rev. of: Willis, J. C. A dictionary of the flowering 
plants and ferns. 4'^h ed. vii 4* 701 p,; mppl. liv p. Cambridge Univ. Press: 1919.] Bot. Soc. 
and Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 5: 617-618. 1919 [1920]. 

1389. Gaum:^, J. [Rev. of: Kops, Jan, F. W. van Eeden, en L. Vuyck. Flora Batava. 

Afbeelding en Beschrijving der Nederlandische Gewassen. Aflevering, pi, 2001- 

2016. Martinus Nijhoff :'s-Gravenhage, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1541).] Rev. Gen. 
Bot. 33: 397. 1921. 

1390. Greybrz, Hans von. Die hohe Eibe von Chillon. [The tall yew of Chillon.] 
Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72 : 146-147. 1 pi. 1921.— The yew is a memorable tree because, 
in former days, it was planted upon the grave as a symbol of immortality. The specimen 
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scribed stands in the state forest of Chillon at an elevation of 700 m. with a circumference of 
1.82 m. at breast height, and a height of 21.5 m. During the last 16 years its average growth 
per year has been 4.4 mm. m diameter and 6-7 cm. in height. Other yew trees of greater 

diameter are known but the tallest recorded, aside from the Chillon yew, is 19 m / V 

Hofmann. ’ • • • / • 


1391. Gundbrsen, Alfred. Plant families: a plea for an international sequence. New 
Phytol. 19 : 264-271. 1920.— Several proposed classifications are quoted and the followins 
summary is given: “ 1. A periodic inventory of facts and opinions which appear to have a 
bearing on the sequence of families, especially of living vascular plants, is to be greatly de 

® conclusive the definite goal of a truly international sequence 

should be sought through agreement. 3. Standard numbers as part of symbols for plant 
toihes, revised at suitable intervals, would serve important practical purposes, espeeiallv in 
the co-ordination of information.” — I. F. Leuris. " ‘ 

1392. Hay.\ta, Bunzo. The natural classification of plants according to the dynamic sys- 
tem. leones Plantarum Pormosanarum 10 : 97-234. 1921 .—The author proposes an arrange- 
inent of the families of flowering plants that is subject to change according to the viewpoint 
of the systematizer. This is in direct opposition to the prevalent view that regards only one 
natural system of classification possible since only one phylogenetic tree is possible Species 
pnera and families have changeable positions according to the criteria of comparison and it 
IS neither natural nor necessary that a species should in all cases be placed between the same 
limits. Rather it should be placed between certain limits according to one view and between 
other Imits according to another view. The inter-relationships of plants are to be expressed 
rather by the complications of a net than by the serial order of the branches of a tree The 
resemblance of individuals or species is not confined to cases of blood-relationship but is 
manifested by the constitutional relationship. All individuals possess innumerable genes or 
factors. The individuals assume various forms according to the particular genes that are 
potent or latent and according to the different relations or segregations of potent genes. The 
rektion of one individual to the others in phenomenal appearance is the relation of the mutual 
participation or sharing of potent or latent genes in individuals. As genes change so change 
individuals. Actual or blood relationship is only one phase of the dynamic system If 
organisms are very similar in their external forms they should be taken into the same group. 
The author contrasts in great detail his dynamic system with the static one of Engler. That 
author s sequence is used as a framework and grouped about the families are arranged the other 
families that, m one way or another, are related to them. Another order rather than Engler’s 
could have been used as a framework with equal value. Engler’s sequence is recapitulated 
and under each family is discussed its relationships with other families. — E. B. Payson. 

1393. Hitchcock, A. S. Report of the Committee on Nomenclature of the Botanical Society 
312-314. 1921.— The committee of 9 members presents a code of 
rules. It suggests that, because the code invites international support, the judicial body 
Lym^ international commission and that this code be recommendations to it.-C. J. 

venHvffl ^^ev of: Hatwabd, Ida, and G. Claridge Drhce. The ad- 

3 f pTT?! . t Arbroath, 1919.] Bot. Soc. 

and Exchange Club British Isles Kept. 5: 596-697. 1919 [1920]. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

calotheca: a coixection. Jour. Botany 59: 77. 1921. 

“■> “» “ "‘I'- 
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1396. Benoist, Ratmond. Contribution 4 I’etude de la Sore do la Guyane franfaise. 

[Goatribution to^ the study of the flora of French Guiana.] Btiil. Mu's. Hist. Nat; [Paris] 2d; 
351-357. 1920.— Miscellaneous notes are given concerning various species of the Samydaceae, 
Turneraceae, Passifloraceae, and Caricaceae of French Guiana. Exsiccatae are cited. C'as- 
earia Martini s>iid G. are described as new. — E, B. Payson. 

1397. Bbnoist, Raymond. Descriptions d’especes nowelles d^Kypoestes de Madagascar. 
iDescriptions of new species of Hypoestes from Madagascar.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat., [Paris] 
26; 262-266. 1920. The following species are described as new: Hypoestes Decary ana, 11, 
cTuenta, E, Viguieri, H» setigera, md E, longituba. — E, B, Payson, 

1398. Bektoist, Raymond. Plantes recoltees par M. Wachenheim en Guyane franpaise. 
[Plants collected by M. Waclienheim in French Guiana.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 
555-560. 1920. — The author gives a list of 67 species collected in the region of Maroni, near 
the convict camp of Godebert, Duroia plicata and Maripa scandens Aubl. var. argentea are 
described as new to science. — E, B, Pay son, 

1399. Blake, S. F, Revisions of the genera Acanthospermum, Flourensia, Oyedaea, and 
Tithonia. Contrib. XJ. B, Nation. Herb. 20 : 383-436. PI, m, 1921 .—Under this title 4 papers 
are included, being revisions of the 4 genera of American Asteraceae named in the title. In 
the first 8 species of Acanthospermum are described and the fruit of each illustrated, as well as 
the fiorai details of the type species of the genus, A, australe. In the 2nd 23 species oi Flouren- 
sia Rie described. The 3rd paper describes the 13 known species of Oyedaea, one of which is 
of doubtful status. The 4th describes the 10 known species of Tithonia. In each paper 
the history of the group is briefly considered, followed by a technical description of the genus, 
and keys to and descrip^tions of the species. The following new names occur : Acanthospermum 
section Lecocarpopsis, A. Donii, A, simile. A, consohrinum; Flourensia hirtaj F, polycladal 
F, Niederletnii, F. oolepis, F. leptopoda, F. angustifoUa (DC.) Blake; Oyedaea scaherrima 
(Benth.) Blake, 0. wedelioides (Klatt) Blake, 0, reticulata, 0, Rushyi, 0, lanceolata (Rusby) 
Blake, 0. irachyphylla; Aspilia cupulata (Oyedaea angustifoUa Gandn.), A, Bonplandiana 
(Gardn.) Blake; Tithonia calva lancifolia (Robins. & Gtemm.) Blake, T. diver sifolia gla- 
hriuscula, — S, F. Blake, 

1400. Beown, N. E. A new book on Cactaceae. [Rev. of; Beitton, N. L., and J. N. 
Rose. The Cactaceae, Vol. 2. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. 248. vii -f ^39 p., 40 pi, 
1920 (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 2194).] Nature 107: 580-581. 1921. — The work is regarded as 
the first in English giving a complete account of the order and is much in advance of the Ger- 
man works on these plants. Failure to mention exceptions in the keys is pointed out as a 
fault.— 0. A. 



1401. Bus cALioNi, IiUioi, B Giuseppe Muse ATELLO. Studio monografico sulle specie 
americane del Gen. ^ ‘Saurauia^ ’ Willd. [Monograph of American species of the genus Saurauia 
Willd. (Continued).] Malpighia 28 : 473-488. 1920.— The species /Sawrama pseudopedun- 
culata Biisc. n. sp,, 8, harbigera Hook., and ,8^. Waldh&imia Busc. n. sp, are discussed in this 
number. — Edith K, Cash. 

1402. Caillb, 0 ,, ET H. Poisson. Note sur ia culture en plein air, de quelques Ehretia 
et sur Thistoire des especes horticoles de ce genre, [Note on the culture in the open air of some 
Ehretias and on the history of the horticultural species of this genus.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
[Paris] 26: 578-581. 1920. 

1403. Camus, Aimj^e. Note sur la synonymie et la repartition geograpMque de quelques 
Themeda. [Note on the synonymy and geographical distribution of some Themedas.] Bull. 
Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26 : 423-428. 1920. — The present paper treats those species of Themsda 
not considered in a recent paper by the same author. Specimens are cited, synonyms are 
given, and the geographical distribution indicated for the various species. A dichotomous 
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key is given for the subspecies and varieties of T. giganiea. The following new combinations, 
new varieties, and new subspecies are proposed: Themeda laxa (Anthistiria laxa Anderss.) 
TV sirigosa (Anthistiria strigosa Ham.), T. ciliata Hack, subsp. genuina, T, ciliatoRmk,, 
subsp. chinensiSj T. ciliata Hack, subsp. Eelferi (T. Eelferi Hack.), T. Thwaitesii (Anihis-- 
tiria Thwaitesii Hook, f.), T. anathera Hack. var. gemifna, T. anathei^a Hack. var. major ^ 
T. anathera Hack. var. glahra^ T. Eookeri (Anthistiria Eookeri Griseb.), T, giganiea Hack, 
var. intermedia (T, gigantea Hack, subsp. intermedia var. intermedia Hack.), T. giganiea 
Hack. var. duhia (T, gigantea Hack, subsp. intermedia var. duhia Hack.). — E, B. Fayson, 

1404. Camus, Aim^Sb. Note sur le genre Themeda Forsk. (Oramin^es). [Note con- 
cerning the genus Themeda.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26; 266-273. 1920.— A dichotom- 
ous key is given to the 11 recognized species of Themeda. A similar key is also given to the 13 
varieties of T. triandra. Synonyms are given for the varieties and specimens are cited. 
The following new varieties and varietal combinations are proposed: Themeda arguens Hack. 
Var. genuina, T. triandra Forsk. var. vulgaris (T. For s/caht black. Var. vulgaris Hack.), T, 
triandra Forsk. var. imberbis (T. Forskalii Hack. var. iniberbis Hack,), T, triandra Forsk. 
var. mollissima (T. Forskalii Hack, var, molUssima Hack.), T. triandra Forsk. var. argentea 
(T. Forskalii Hack. var. argentea Hack.), T. triandra Forsk. var. Roylei, T. triandra Forsk. 
Var. punctata (T. Forskalii Eiack. var. punctata Hack.), T. triandra Forsk. glauca (T, 
Forskalii Hack. var. glauca Hack.), T. triandra Forsk. var. Burchellii (T. ForsWu Hack, 
rax. Burchellii Hack.), T. triandra Forsk. var. syriaca (T. Forskalii Hack. var. syriaca Hack.), 
T. triandra Forsk. var. hrachyantha (T. Forskalii Hack. var. brachyaniha Hack.), T. triandra 
Forsk. var. major (T. Forskalii Hack. var. major Hack.), T. triandra FoxAk. var. cerifera. — 
E. B. Payson. 

1405. Camtts, AiMfiE. Notes sur queiques Cymbopogon odorants (Graminees). [Notes on 
some fragrant Cymbopogons (Gramineae).] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26 : 562-566. 1920. 
— Notes are given concerning species and varieties treated by Hackel under the name of 
Andropogon Schoenanthus L. The following new species and new combinations are proposed: 
Cymbopogon annamensis (C. Mar Uni rax. anna??iensis Camus), C.mekongensis, C.hassacensis, 
C. nervatus (Andropogon nervatus Hochst.), C. densijlorus (Andropogon densifiorus Steudel), 
The variety traninhensis of C. confertiflorus Stapf is also described. All the plants considered 
in this paper are fragrant and contain an essential oil. — E. B. Payson. 

1406. Camxjs, Aimeb. Tin Andropogon nouveau de I’Asie orientale. [A new Andropogon 
from eastern Asia.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 561. 1920. — Andropogon Thorelii is 
described as new. — E. B. Payson. 

1407. Camus, Aim:6e. Une espece nouvelle de bambon. [A new species of bamboo.] 
Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26; 567. 1920. — Gigantochloa cochinchinensis is described as new 
to science.— jS. J5. Payson. 

1408. Cardot, J. Notes sur les especes asiatiques du genre Photinia, section Pourthiaea 
(Rosacees) . [Notes on the Asiatic species of the genus Photinia, section Pourthiaea (Eosaceae) .] 
Bull. Mus. Hist. N at. .[Paris] 26 : 568-571. 1920. — ^Extensive notes are given concerning several 
species of Photinia. The following new combinations are made: Photinia Calleryana (Pour* 
thiaea C alter yanaCai^.), P . cotoneaster (Pourthiaea cotoneaster Dene.), P.fokienensisFmnch. 
mss. (Photinia glabra var. fohienensis Franch.). — E. B. Payson. 

1409. Choux, P. Une nouvelle Asclepiadacee aphylle du nord-ouest de Madagascar. 
[A new leafless Asclepiad from northwestern Madagascar.] Compt. Rend. Acad, Sci. Paris 
172 : 1308-1311. 1921, — ^An extended discrip tion of this new plant is given. It is placed in the 
tribe Cynanchineae and named Nematostemma (n. gen.) ; one species is characterized, namely, 

Perrieri . — C. E. Farr. 
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1410. Danguy, P. Contributiott' a I’etude de la. fiore foresti^re de Madagascar. [Coa- 
tribtition. to the study of the forest flora of Madagascar.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 
252-253. 1^20.— Tisonia Faucherei and Turraea Thouvenotii are described as new to science. 

B. Payson, 

1411. Danguy, Paul. Lattracees de !a for6t d'Analamazaotra (Madagascar). [Lattraceae 
from the forest of Aaaiamazaotra' (Madagascar).] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris], 26: 547-550. 
.1920.— Fifteen species of this family are known to occur in this forest. Of these, 6 are here 
described as new and 2 others redescribed in part. The following new names and new combina- 
tions occur: Ravensara ferruginea, R. crassifoUa (Cryptocaryacras^ifoUaBsk..), R, latifoUa. 

R, ovalifdia, R, cryptocaryoideB, R. anisata, and R. Thouvenotii ~E. B. Payson. 

1412. Evans, A. H. On Geranium purpureum Vill. and G. Robertlanum L. Bot. Soe. 
and Exchange Club British Isles Kept. S: 724-729. 1919 [1920]. 

1413. Gamble, J. S. Flora of the Presidency of Madras. Part IV. 579-768. Adlard 
and Son and West Newman: London, 1921.— This part includes the families Rubiaceae to 
Ebenaceae ending with a description of the genus Diospyros. The following new combina- 
tions are recorded: Oldenlandia nitida (Hedijotis nitida W. & A.), 0. caerulea (Hedy otis 
caeruleaW. & A.), 0. articularis (Hedyotis articularisBT.)f0.sisapar€nsis {Hedyotissisaparen- 
sis Gage), 0. alho-nervia (Hedyotis alho-nervia Bedd.), Randia Brandisii (R. tomeniosa W. 

& A., not BL), Tricalysia sphaerocarpa (Diplospora spha&rocarpa Hook, f.), T. apiocarpa 
(Diplospora apiocarpa Hook, f.), Plectronia ficiformis (Canthiumficiforme'E.ook.i.), PaveUa 
zeylanica (P. hispidula var. zeylanica Hook, f.), Stylocoryne lucens (Wehera lucens Hook, f.), 

S. canarica (Wehera canarica Hook, f.), S. nilagirica (Wehera nilagirica Hook, f.), Anaphalis 
suhdecurrens (Gnaphalium suhdecurrens DC.), A. Lawii (A. ohlonga DC. var. Lawii Hook, 
f.), Campanula Wightii (C, ramulosa Wt., not Wall.), and Isonandra montana (L Wightiana 

A, DC. var. mon^ana Thw.).—/. M. (rreewman. 

1414. Guillaumin, A. Contribution k la flore de la Nouveile-Caledonie. [Contribution 
to the flora of New Caledonia.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 254-261, 361-368, 434r435. 
1920. — XXXI (254-261). Various species collected by M. Franc in New Caledonia are listed 
and the following new species are described: Uvaria Baillonii, Pittosporum hematomalluuij 
P. pronyense, P. sylvaticum, Sterculia Francii, Antholoma haplopoda, Sarcomelicope atgyro* 
phylla. XXXII (361-368). Species collected by various collectors are listed. The species 
of Agation and Pittosporum are differentiated by means of dichotomous keys. XXXIII 
(434-435) . The list of species collected by various authors is continued.— B. Payson, 

1415. Guillaumin, A. Les especes cultivees du genre Listrostachys (Orchidacees- 
Sarcanthees);. [The cultivated species of the genus Listrostachys (Orchidaceae-Sarcantheae).] 
Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 574r-577. 1920. — ^Notes are given concerning the origin of 
34 species of this genus that have been introduced into cultivation. — E. B. Payson. 

1416. Haines, H. H. Notes on Bridelia. Jour, Botany 59: 188-193. 1921.— The con- 
clusion reached in the study of Indian species of Bridelia is that B. montana Hook. f. is not 

B. Montana Wilid. but a new species, B. verfucosa. B. montana WiWd. is a widely distributed 
species including 3 Varieties, one of which is new, B. montana var. Stapfii. — S. H. Burnham. 

1417. Hoehnb, F. C. Leguminosas forrageiras do Brasil, I. Meibomia Moehr. [Legumin^ 
ous forage plants of Brazil, I. Meibomia Moehr.] Anex. Mem. Inst. Butantan 1^: 5-54. PL 
1-21, S photo. 1921.— A brief rdsume is given of the nomenclatorial history of Meibomia. 
This name, which was proposed exactly 50 years before Desmodium Desv,, is accepted as valid. 

A synoptical key contrasts briefly the characters of the 24 recognized Brasilian species. Each 
of these species is described in detail and information given as to its geographical distribution. 
The forage value is indicated for certain species. The following new combinations are made: 
Meibomia cajanifolia (Desmodium, cajanifolium DC.), M. cuneata (Desmodium cuneatum 
Hook. & Arn.), M. discolor (Desmodium discolor Vog.), M. leiocarpa (Hedysarum leiocarpum , 
Spreng.), M. aspera (Hedysarum asperum Desv.), M. triflora (Hedysarum iriflorum DC.), ^ 
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M . hracteata (Desmodium bracteatum Mich,), M.barbata (Mcolsomaharhata J)0,)^M juruensu 
{Desmodium juruense Koehne),, M, axillaris (Hedysarum axillare Swartz), M, adscendens 
(Desmodium adscendem DC.), M, uncinata (Desmodium uncinatum DC.), M. lunata (Des- 
modium lunatum Huber), 'M. incana (Hedysarum incanum Swartz), M, alhiflora (Desmodium 
alhifloTum Salzm.), M. mollis (Hedysarum molle VahL), M, phjsocarpa (Desmodium phvso- 
Vog.), M. sptraks (Desmodium spirals DC.), M, platycarpa (Desmodium platycarpum 
Bentli.), M. pachyrh%za (Desmodium pachyrhizum Yog,), M. sclerophylla (Desmodium sdero- 
pnyUum Bentn.), M, subsecunda (Desmodium suhsecundum Vog.), M\ mnosa (Desmodium 
venosum Yog,),—E, B. Payson, 

^ 1418. Holm, Theo. Studies in the Cyperaceae. XXIX. Carices Aerostachyae: Salinae 

Fries. Amer. Jour. Sei. 49: 429-442. 8 jig. 1920.-The author presents a detailed diseussion 

of the species of Carex which were referred to the groups Aerostacyae Drejer and Salinae 

WTmQ,—T, J, Fitzpatrick, 

1419. Holm, Theo. Studies in the Cyperaceae. XXX. Carices Aerostachyae: Crypto- 
caipae nob. Amer. Jour. Sci. SO: 159-168. Ujig. 1920.-This article is concerned with a 

critical and detailed study oi Carex cryptocarpa C. A. Mey. and its immediate allies — P T 
Fitzpatrick, 

1420. Jahandiez, E. Les Etiphorbes cactoldes du nord-ouest de l^Afrique. [Tbe cactus- 
like Euphorbias of northwest Africa.] Eev. G6n. Bot. 33 : 177-182. PI, $9^41, 1921.— Ew- 
phorbia canariensis L,, E, resinifera Bcig, <& Schmidt, E, Beaumierana Hook. f. & Coss. 
and B, Echinus Hook. i. & Coss. are redescribed and the first 3 figured.— /. C, Gilman, 

^ 1421. Lecomte, Henri. Eberhardtia, genre nouveau de la famille des Sapotacees. |Eber- 

hardtia, a new genus of the Sapotaceae.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26 : 345-348. 1 iig, 
1920.— The author describes Eberhardtia, a new genus, and refers to it 3 species from south- 
eastern Asia, The new species and new combinations are as follows: E , tonkinensis (generic 
type),^ E'. Krempfii, and E, auraia (Planchonella aurata Pierre). The new genus is to be 
placed near Bumelia but closer to Afonmcra and Lecomiedoxa.—E, B, Payson, 

1422. Lecomte, Henri. Faucherea: genre nouveau de la famille des Sapotacees. [Fau- 
cherea; a new genus of the Sapotaceae.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 245-251. Fig. 1-^4, 
1920,— A new genus of Madagascan trees is characterized and its 4 known species are de- 
scribed and illustrated. It differs from Lahourdonnaisia by the isomery of the floral envelopes 
and by the presence of definite staminodia. The calyx resembles that of Palaquium but the 
stammodia serve to distinguish the new genus. Faucherea is without doubt closely related 
to the American genus Achras, from which it may be separated by the 6 (instead of 12) cells of 
7 absence of appendages to the corolla lobes does not permit of its confusion 
with Mamlkara, The following new combinations and new species are proposed: Faucherea 
hexandra (^abourdonnaisia hexandraPL, Lee.), F. Thouvenotii, F, laciniata, and F. parvifolia, 

— E. B, Payson, 

1^3. Lecomte, Henri. Une Sapotacee nouvelle du Congo. [A new sapotaceous plant 
from the Congo^ Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26: 53^539. Fig.l^P., 1920.-A new species 
of M%musops, M, Le Testm, is described and illustrated, and a new section, Autranella, pro- 
posed to contain it.— E. B. Payson, 

^ critical revision of the genus Eucalyptus. VoL V, pt. 6. 161- 
m, pL 188-191. William Applegate Gullick: Sydney, May, 1921.— The present part contains 
(^scriptions, synonymy, notes, and illustrations of the following species: E, tetraqona F. v.M., 

E. eudesmioides F. v. M., E, ebbanoensis Maiden sp. nov., E. Andrewsi Maiden, E. ango- 
^oroides Bak^, E, kybeanensis Maiden & Cambage, E. eremophila Maiden, and E. decipiens 
hnai. — J, M, Greenman, 
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1425. Pe AES ALL, William Habeison. Hagstrom^s critical researclies oa tlie Pota:^ge-‘ 
toas. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 5: 701-713! 1919 [1920]. 

1426. Pellbgein,^ De quelques MacroloMuia (Legumineuses-Cesalpiaiees), du Gabon* 
tConceming some Macrolobiums , (Legtiminosae- Caesalpineae) of Gaban.] Bull . Mus Hist, Nat* 
[Paris] 26; 551-554, 1920. — ^Three new species of Macrolohium are described, M. 

M, mayombense, md M, Klainei,---E, B. Payson. 

1427. Pellegein, F. Le bombi du Gabon, Parinaritim Sargosii Pellegrin (Rosacees- 
Chrysobalanees). [The bomb! of Gabun, Parinarium Sargosii Pellegrin (Rosaceae-Chryso- 
baianeae),] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26; 349-350. 1920.— Pan 7 ^mu^?^ Sargosii is de- 
scribed as new to science. This is a valuable timber tree of western Africa, known locally as 
‘^bombi,’^ of which a large amount is available to commerce.— H. H. Payson, 

1428. Poisson, H. Contribution k Thistoire des Nepenthes malgaches. [Contribution to 
the history of the Madagascan Nepenthes.] Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 26; 436-440. 1 pL 
1920.— Information is given concerning the introduction of Nepenthes madagascarensis Poir. 
md N , Pervillei Bhxme into Fxmce.—E. Payson. 



1429. ScHLECHTEK, R., E F. G. Hoehnb. Contribuipoes ao conhecimento das Orquidaceas 
do Brasil !• [Contributions to the knowledge of the Orchidaceae of Brazil I.] Anex. Mem. 
Inst, Butantan P: 5-48. PL 1-11, 1 photo, 1921.— This paper is the first of a series on the 
orchid flora of Brazil that the authors propose to publish from time to time. The species con- 
sidered in more or less detail in the present paper were mostly collected in Sao Paulo and Minas 
Gerais. Synonyms and exsiccatae are cited. The authors desire communications concern- 
ing Brazilian orchids. A brief review is given of the present status of knowledge of the orchid 
flora of various parts of Brazil and South America. The following new species and new com- 
binations are made: Habenaria Hoehnei Bchh, B. Gekrtii, H . hutantanensis, H, melanopoda, 
E, pleiophylla, E. minarum, Sarcogloitis hutantanensis (Spiranthes hutantanensis Hoehne), 
Lyroglossa Griesebachit Bobl, (Spiranthes GriesebacMi Oogn.), Stelis pauloensis, S, inaequi- 
sepala, Pleurothallis albipetala, Epidendrum minarum, Cyrtopodium falcilobum, C. lissocki^ 
hides, Maxillaria Hoehnei Behl, — E, B, Pay son. 

1430, Standley, Paul Caepbntee. Rubiales. Rubiaceae (pars). North Apaer. Flora 
32; 87-158. 1921.— In continuation of his treatment of this family the author presents a re- 
vision of 40 genera with generic and specific descriptions, keys, and the citation of synoninms. 


The following new species are described and new combinations made: Pinarophyllon hullatum, 

Deppea Purpusii, D, excelsa (Psychotria excelsa 'B3K.), Bom ardia boumrdioides (Hedy otis i 



boumrdzoides Seem.}, B. tenuifolia, B. suhcordata, B.villosa, B. macrantha, B. heterophyUa, 
B. quinquenervata, B. Eekoi, B. diciyoneura, B. Rosei, B. induta (B. longiflora var. induta 
Bohinmn), BL Langlassei, B. mecta ((7o^cs6oea ereeia DC.), B. laiifolia, Ravnia Pittieri, 
Hillia panamensis, Exostemd crassifolium, E^Shaferi, E.veluiinum, E. borbatum, E.indutum, 
Coutarea pierosperma (Portlandia pterosperrha Wats.), Urceolaria involucrata (Fuchsia in-* 
volucrata Sw.), Sommera suhcordata, S. grandis (Petesia grandis Bartl.), Tontanea canescens 
(Coccocipsilum canescens Willd.), T. tenuis {Coccocipsilum tenue Urban), T. herbacea (Cocco- 
cipsilum kerhaceum Lam.), T. hispidula, T. hirsuta (Coccocipsilum hirsuium BartL), T, 
pleuropoda (GeopMla pleuropoda Bonn. Smith). — E. B. Payson. 

1431. WiLDEMAN, Em. de. Notes sur quelques especes congolaises du genre OchnaSchreb. 
[Notes on some species of the genus Ochna Schreb. from the Congo.] Rev. ZooL Africaine 
SuppL Bot. 7 : B29-B4i) 1919. — These species are difficult of determination because the flower 
and leaves often appear at different times. A complete revision of this genus is yet to be made. 
The author describes the new species and gives the habitat for all those that he reviews. The 
species treated are: Ochna arenaria De Wild. Th. Durand, 0. Bequaerti n. sp., 0. Buettneri, 
Engier <& Gilg, 0. congoensis Gilg, 0. congoensis var. microphylla Gilg, 0. Deheerdtii De Wild., 
O. Gilgiana Engier, 0. Gilletiana Gilg, 0. Eocki n. sp., 0. Hoffmanni, 0. Homblei n. sp., 0. 
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iiuriensis n. sp., 0, katangensis lDe Wild., 0. Laufeniimia Engler ex De Wild. & Th. Durandj 
O, manihensis n, sp., 0. ^nemhranacea Oliv., 0. muUiflora DC., 0. ptdchra Hook., 0. quan- 
jensis Buettn., O. Sapini n. sp., 0. Schweinfurthiana Fr. Hoffm., 0. stiberosa n. sp,, and 0. 
IFeZmtsc/m Bolfe' — Henri Micheels. 
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1432. Wilder AN, Em. be. Notes sur quelques esp^ces congolaises dii genre Otiratea AnbL, 
[Notes on some species of tlie genus Ouratea AuM. from the Congo.] Rev. 2<ool. Africaiiie 
SuppL Bot. 7: B41~B71. 1920, — The following species are discussed as to synonymy and 
habitat and the new species characterized: Ouratea hracteata Gilg, 0. 5rwnweo-pwpwrca Gilg, 
0. bukobensis Gilg, 0. Cabrae Gilg, 0. coriacea De Wild. & Th. Durand, 0 . reticulata 
Schweinfurthii Engler, 0. densiflora De Wild. & Th. Durand, 0. Detoevrei De Wild. &Th. 
Durand, 0. Dupuisi (Van Tiegh.) Th. & Hel. Durand, 0. elongata (Oliv.) Engler, 0 . ewgama 
n. sp., 0. Flamignii n. sp., 0,floribunda n. sp., O, gentili n. sp., 0. gymnoura Gilg & Mildbr., 
0. intermedia De Wild., 0. laeviB De Wild. <fe Th. Durand, 0. iturie^isis Gilg & Alildbr., 0 . 
latepaniculata n. sp., 0. Laurenti n. sp., 0. laxiflora De Wild. & Th. Durand, 0. Ledermanniana 
Engler, 0. likemiensis n. sp., 0. longipes (Van Tiegh.) Th. & Hel. Durand, 0. macrobotrys 
Gilg, 0, Mildbr aedii Gilg, 0, pellucida De Wild. & Th. Durand, 0. Poggei (Engler) Gilg, 0 . 
pseudospicata Gilg, 0. Pynaerti n. sp., 0. reticulata (Pal. BeauV.) Engler, 0. affinis (Hook.) 
Engler, O. Arnoldiana De Wild. & Th. Durand, 0. bracteolata Gilg Mildbr., 0. calophylla 
Engler, 0. febrifuga Engler <& Gilg, 0. nigrioneura Gilg, O. refracta De Wild. & Th. Durand, 
0. rigida n. sp., 0. suhujnhellata Gilg, 0. Thonneri De Wild., and 0. Vanderysti n. sp,— Henri 
Micheels, 

1433. WiLDEMAN, Em. be. Sur quelques especes congolaises de lafamilledesSapotacles, 
[Concerning some species of the family Sapotaceae from the Congo.] Rev. Zool. Africaine 
Buppi. Bot. 7 : Bl~B28. 1919. — The author is concerned principally with the genus Omphalo* 
carpumj an endemic genus of tropical Africa. An analytic key is given that shows the 
relationship of the new species with those previously known. Descriptions of the following 
species are given: Omphalocarpum Bequaerti n. sp., 0, hohjnanehense De Wild., 0. Brieyin, sp., 
0, injoloense n. sp., 0. Lescrauwoeii n. sp., 0. Lujae n. sp., 0, Mortehani n. sp., 0. pedicel'- 
latum n. sp., 0. sankuruense De Wild., 0. sphaerocarpum n. sp., Sersalisia Malckairi n. sp., 
Bakerisideroxylon Sapini n, sp., Chrysophyllum longi folium n. sp., C, Sapini n.sp,, €, Brieyi 
n. sp., Bequaertiodendron n. gen., B, congolense n, sp,^ Tridesmostemon Claessensi n, sp., T. 
Mortehani n. sp., Mimusops Bequaerti n. sp., M, Boonei n. sp. The habitats are also indi- 
cated for Sideroxylon stipulatum (Radikf.) Engler, Synsepalum dulcificum Daniel!, 8, longea- 
cuminatum De Wild., P achy stela cinerea var. cuneata (Radikf.) Engler, Chrysophyllum afri-- 
canum A. DC., C, Lacourtianum De Wild., C, Laurenti De Wild., and Mimusops angolensis 
Engler. — Herni Micheels. 

MISCELLANEOUS, UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

B. E. Livingston, Editor 
S. F. Tbelbase, Assistant Editor 

1434. Anonymous. Bureau Central de la Commission delaMediterranee. [Central Bu- 
reau of the Commission of the Mediterranean.] Bull. Commission Internat. Explor. Sci* 
Mer M4diterranee 6: D20. 1921. — Preliminary reports are presented of work done by various 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean.— T. C, Frye. 

1435. Anonymous. Commission Internationale pour Texploratioii scientifique de la Mer 
Mediterranee. [International Commission for the scientific exploration of the Mediterranean 
Sea.] Bull. Commission Internat. Explor. Sci. Mer Mediterranee 4: 1-7. 1920. — A report 
is made on what the Greek committee proposes to do. — T. C. Frye. 
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■. 1436. Anonymoits. Proces-verbato: des Sous-Cominisaioiis. [TjraEsactioiis of tbo' Stib- 
CommissiOBS.] Bull. Commission Internat, Explor. Sci. Mer M^diterran6e 2 : 1-23. 1920.— 
The organization of the Central Bureau is given, with a statement of what it proposes to do. 
The work proposed for Spain and France by^the committees from these countries is on tliiied.— 
T. C. Frye. 

1437. Anonymous. The art of prolonging the life of plants. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 117, 
1921. ^ 

1438. Artschw AGEE, Ernst, and E. M. Smiley. Dictionary of botanical equivalents. 
1S7 p. Williams & Wilkins Co.: Baltimore, 1921. — A glossary of botanical terms and plant 
names in 2 alphabets, French-English and German-English. The German list is much more 
complete than the French, which covers only 10 pages as compared with 121 pages of the Ger- 
man. The latter includes common names of plants, followed by both the English common 
name and the scientific name. The French list includes no plant names. — ^The preface states 
that the editors have not attempted a complete compilation of French and German terms, 
but have aimed to produce a practical handbook with blank pages interleaved for inserting 
additions. It should be of service to users of foreign botanical literature, as it contains defini- 
tions of terms not found in the usual French and German dictionaries. — E. R.Oherly, 

1439. Babe, E. Coeficiente de digestibilidad del palmiche. [Coefficient of digestibility 
of the fruit of the royal palm.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4; 474-477. 2 fig, 1921. 


1440. Be VAN, W. Winemaking. CyprusAgric. Jour. 16:8. 1921. — The author comments 
I on the reception and value of a series of lectures on the art of wine making given by Assistant 

I Inspector A. K. Klokaris to the vineyardists of the Island. — W. Stuart, 

I ' ■ ' ' 

|: 1441. Hansen, Albert A. Our disappearing wild plants. Science 53: 178--180. 1921 

[Illustrated address delivered before the Botanical Society of Washington, D. C.]— The author 
pleads for the perpetuation of the native flora by avoiding thoughtless destruction dr commer- 
cial exploitation. He suggests that this be accomplished by enlisting the cooperation of 
the public through the agency of schools, churches, etc., rather than through legislation. 
Wild-life gardens a-nd house gardens are also suggested.— C. J, Lyon, 

1442. Le Plastrier, 0. M. Nature and the Naturalist. Australian Nat. 4: 182-192. 



1443. Lillie, R. S. The place of life in nature. How is it related to the cosmos, the 
greater part of which is non-living? Sci. Amer. Monthly 3 : 112-117 . 1921. [Paper read at a 
meeting of the Royce Club, Harvard University, April 11, 1920. Reprinted from Jour. Phil. 
Psychol, and Sci. Methods 17: No. 18, Aug, 26, 1920.] 

1444. Magrini, G. Programme des recherches ^ executer par la Mission Italienne chargee 
de I'exploration scientifique des Detroits de Constantinople. [Program of research to be carried 
out by the Italian commission assigned the scientific exploration of the Dardanelles.] Bull. 
Commission Internat. Explor. Sci. Mer M4diterran4e 5: 1—20. 1921. 

hl45. Monaco, [Prince] Albert de. Discours sur Pocean, [Lecture on the ocean.] 
Bull. Inst. Oceanograph. Monaco 392. 16 p, 1921. [French translation of the author ^s English 
lecture before the National Academy of Sciences at Washington, D. C., April 25, 1921.] 

1446. OxNER, M., et M. Knudsen. Manuel pratique de Panalyse de Beau de mer. I. 
Chioiuration par la methode de Knudsen, [A practical manual for the analysis of sea water. I. 
Chlorine determination by Knudsen's method.] Bull. Commission Internat. Explor, Sci. Mer 
Mdditerran^e 3 : 1-36. 1920.— Detailed instructions are given with calculations and examples. 
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1447. Anonymous. Agricultural research. Nature 107 : 731-732. 1921.— This is an 
abstract of an address, by Sir Daniel Hall at the Royal Society of Arts, dealing with agri- 
cultural organization in Great Britain.— 0. A. 

1448. Anonymous. Berichte der hdheren staatlichen G^rtnerlehranstalt zu Bahlem, der 
hdheren staatlichen Lehranstalt fxir Wein-, Obst- und Gartenbau zu Geisenheim a. Rh, und 
der hoheren staatlichen Lehranstalt fur Obst- und Gartenbau zu Proskau fur die Rechnungs- 
jahre 1918 und 1919. [Reports of the higher government gardeners school at Dahlem; of the 
higher government school for vineyard, fruit, and garden culture at Geisenheim on the Rhine, 
and the higher government school for fruit and garden culture at Proskau for the fiscal years 1918 
and 1919.] Landw. Jahrb. 56: Erganzungsband I. SS7 p. 1921.— There are separately paged 
reports from each of the above institutions, carrying respectively 76, 147, and 114 pages. 
In addition to financial and other administrative reports there are brief statements regarding 
practical and scientific investigations in vineyard, orchard, and garden culture, plant physi- 
ology and pathology, soil science, genetics, etc. — A. J. Pieters, 

1449. Anonymous. Cultivation and fertilizing. Bundaberg Field Bay. Australian Sugar 
Jour. 13: 215-216. 1921. — A report is given of the experiments in operation at Margam, the 
local experiment station at Bundaberg, These demonstrated that in that region cane planted 
close together in rows 5 feet apart gave the greatest tonnage in comparison with (the same 
variety being used and the same treatment given) cane planted 6 and 7 feet apart. In con- 
nection with fertilizing, as far as this district is concerned, liming of the red soils had not 
shown adequate results either in the growth or the value of the cane produced. One plot 
to which green manure and 1 ton of lime had been applied produced at the end of 24 months 
a crop of 16.77 tons of D. 1135 cane per acre containing 2.39 tons C. C. S. (cured centrifugal 
sugar). Another plot, to which lime but no green manure had been given, yielded 15.88 tons 
of cane per acre, equaling 2.09 tons C. G. S. A Srd plot, receiving neither lime nor green 
manure, gave 19.42 tons of cane, equivalent in sugar yield to 2.98 tons C. C. S. C, Rumhold, 
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1450. Anonymous. Fa!sificaci6ii de la semiila de alfalfa. [Adulteration of a 
BoL Agric. Provincia Buenos Aires 1®: 3-4. . 1920.— Warning' is given, that alfalfa i 
adulterated with seed of a weed, Medtca^o denticulata.— John A. Stevenson, 

1451. Anonymous. El pochote y sn cultivo. ' [Kapok culth’-ation.] Jalisco R' 
445. 1921.— The cultivation and harvesting of kapok (Ceiba sp.) are discussed 
Stevenson, 


' 1452. Anonymous. Grass and cotton. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 62., 1921.' [Abstract of 
an article in Color Trade Journal, Aug., 1920.]— This article tells of a Japanese grass, 
lospadix Scouleri, used for fiber, which, mixed with cotton, makes a very strong thread."— 
Chas, H, Otis, 


1453. Anonymous, Notes on some South African raw materials. 'Products of farm and 
veld. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 359-371. 1921.— Excepting the baobab and possibly the 
wattle, South Africa has no trees suitable and in sufficient quantities for paper making, but a 
number of grasses have been found suitable. These are Cymbopogon hirtus, Tkemedaforskalii 
var. moUissima Hack, Tambookie grass, Sorghum halepense^ and Andropogon hirtiflorus. 
The chief fiber plants grown in the Union are Cannabis saliva, Hibiscus cannabinus, Fur- 
croya gigantea, Asclepias fruticosa, Sida rhombifolia, Sparmannia, and Sisal, Possible sources 
of oils, waxes, gums, vegetable dyes, drugs, industrial alcohol, and tanning materials are 
also mentioned. — E. M, Doidge, 

1454. Anonymous. Trigos para simientes. [Seed wheat.] Rev. Soc. Rural Cordoba 
[Argentina] 20: 4979-4989. 1920. — This is a discussion of the varieties of wheat adapted to 


1455. Arana, Marcblino db. Praderas artificiales en secano. [Artificial pastures for 
unirrigated lands.] Bol. Agric. T4c. y Econ. [Espaila] 12 : 362-366, 433-435. 1920.— Alfalfa 
and other legumes are recommended for planting on dry lands.~~/o/m A. Stevenson, 

1456. Arnim, von. Vorrichtung zum Beizen des Saatgetreides. [Apparatus for treating 
seed grain.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 563-564. 1921.— The author calls attention 
to the fact that the various forms of apparatus for treating seed grain now on the market are 
expensive; he suggests a simpler form, which is described and illustrated.— 4. J, Pieters, 

1457. Baker, E. Hop growing experiments in South Africa. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union 

of South Africa 3 : 27-43, PI, 1921. — Experiments in hop growing carried out at George 

during the past 3 years are described. It may now be definitely stated that hops can be grown 
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subsequent loss of tbe. nitrates. Lemmermann also points out that^wiiere artificial fertilizers 
were used no additional effect was shown by the use of stable manure, as would be expected 
if CO 2 influenced the yield. He insists that Bornemann^s contention that stable and green 
manures increase the CO 2 content and that this factor is to be credited with the increased 
yields has not been proved by any accurate experiments, Eiedel, an engineer, describes the 
pronounced effect of CO 2 fertilizing in greenhouses, and discusses the possibility of using 
waste gases as cheap sources of CO 2 . [See also Bot. Absts. 7, Entries 626, 1304 ; 8, Entries 
.12, :S2; 0, Entry MO.]— A. J. Pfeiers. . 

1460. Bovet, Pbdbo A. Apuntes sobre Phalaris bulbosa 0 mala de gramilia dttlce. [Notes 
on Phalaris bulbosa*] Bol. Agric. Provincia Buenos Aires 1^: S-^14:. 9 fig, 1920.— Experi- 
ments were conducted to test the availability of Phalaris bulbosa as a forage crop in the dry 
and unirrigated sections of the province of Buenos Aires, where the rainfall is less than 310 
mm. per annum. Seedings failed to live through the dry period, but cuttings were more 
successful. — John A, Stevenson, 

1461. Bovet, Pbdeo A. Ensajo de cultivo de kafir, feterita y milo (1917-18). [Experi- 
ments in 1917-18 with kafir, feterita, and milo.] Bol. Agric. Provincia Buenos Aires 1®: 9-14* 
^ fig, 1920.— Experiments have been conducted with kafir, feterita, and milo to test their 
adaptability to the dry conditions prevailing in the province of Buenos Abes,— John A. 
Stevenson, 

1462. Bbuno, Albebt. La toxicite du borax pour les veg^taux. Note critique. [The 
toxicity of borax for plants. Critical note.] Ann. Sci. Agron. Fran^aise et Etrang^re 37 : 185- 
190. 1920.— The author briefly reviews American literature bearing on the subject, calling 
attention especially to the work of Conner [see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1381], Schreiner and 
Skinner [see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1431], and their co-workers. He states that their results 
are contrary to those obtained in various researches in France as shown in the work of Ber- 
trand and Riviere and Bailhache. Admitting that the method of incorporation of the ferti- 
lizer in the soil is a factor affecting its toxicity, the author suggests that the Americans made 
an initial mistake in experimenting only with the Searles Lake salts, which he thinks may 
contain some substance more toxic than borax. In conclusion these inv estigations with borax- 
containing fertilizers are cited as new proof of the great difficulties confronting investigators 
of plant physiological problems,— A. B. Beaumont, ^ 

1463. Cab VINO, Eva Mameli de. Estudios anatomicas y fisiologicos sobre la cafia de 
azucar en Cuba. [Anatomical and physiological studies of sugar cane In Cuba.] Estac. Exp. 
Agron. [Cuba] Bol. 46. 4^ p., fig. 1921. — The author gives briefly the history of the pro- 
duction of new varieties of sugar cane from true seed, including the work done to date by the 
experiment station. The methods originated in Java, India, and elsewhere for obtaining 
fertile seed are discussed. Varieties Uba, Cristalina, and C291 are described, and histological 
details by which the 3 may be distinguished are given. Humidity, soil moisture, and other 
factors which may influence the time of flowering are discussed. The presence of starch 
grains in the pollen indicates normal condition. Several crosses were made and seedlings 
grown from the resulting seed. — John A. Stevenson, 

1464. Cal VINO, Mabio. Informe de los afios 1918-1919 y 1919-1920 de la estacion experi- 
mental agronomica. [Report of the agricultural experiment station for 1918-1919 and 1919- 
1920.] Informe An. Estac. Exp. Agron. [Cuba] 1918-1920: 1-786. S^9 fig. 1920.— The work 
reported includes varietal and cultural tests with the following plants : potatoes, maize (native 
and Mexican varieties), rice, wheat, buckwheat, milo, Eleusine coracana, many varieties of 
soy beans, Dolichos lablaby Canavali spp,, velvet beans, cow peas, pigeon peas. Pennisetum 
purpureum, Meibomia leiocarpa, Tripsacum latifoliumf Paspalum dilatatum, I xophor us uni’- 
seius, Solanum verbascifoUumj Peruvian alfalfa, cotton, tobacco, and sugar cane. Studies 
were made of the oil-producing capacities of peanut, castor bean, and Salvia hispanica^ and 
the fiber-producing qualities of Meibomia leiocarpa^ Spartium junceunif and Hibiscus sab^ 
dariffa var. altissima. — Joh7i A. Stevenson. 
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1465. CoEEBA Mendbs, F, C. Relatorio de algims servigos mais importantes a cargo da 
l>lrec|?ao dos Servipos Agricolas, e Florestais, 1919-20. ' [Report of the Director of the agri- ' 
ciiltErai and forestry service.] BoL Agric. [Nova Goa] 2; 28-61. 1920.— The author outlines 
the activities of the agricultural and forestry service, the most important feature of which 
is an extensive plan for encouraging the cotton industry, — John A, Stevenson, 

1466. Cross, W. E. Distancia a que debe plantarse la cafia de aziicar. [Planting distance 
for sugar cane.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 87-100. 1919.— As a result of 3 and 4 
year tests with a number of varieties of sugar cane the author concludes that to secure most 
economically the greatest quantity of sugar per hectare the distance between rows ought to 
be the minimum distance which permits of convenient cultivation with modern cultivation 
machines. This distance is 1.5-1.8 m.-^John A, Stevenson, 

1467 . Cross, W. E. El deterioro de las cafias cortadas. [Deterioration of cut cane.] Rev. 
Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 54r-55. 1919. — The necessity of milling the Javan varieties of 
cane as soon as possible after cutting is emphasized. A delay of 3-5 days is permissible in 
cool weather, but the time should be shortened beginning with September. — John A, Stevenson, 

1468. Cross, W. E. El problema de la cafia no molida. [The problem of unmilled cane.] 
Rev. Indust. y Agric. Tucuman 10; 42-45. 1919.— Wet weather and other conditions often 
make it impossible to mill all available cane in a given season. Experiments were conducted 
to ascertain the effect of leaving cane in the field for 2 seasons. During the seasons 1911-13 
and 1916-18 the varieties Kavangire, POJ313, 234, 36, and 228 did not suffer any loss in sucrose 
or purity, and continued to grow during the 2nd season. The ratooning power of the stools 
was not injured.— /oM A. 

1469. Cross, W. E. El tratamiento de la cafia dafiada por las heladas. [Treatment of cane 
injured by freezing.] Rev. Indust. y Agric. Tucuman 10: 143-153. 1920.— Temperatures of 
—2 to -26°C. in July, 1919, injured cane in Tucuman. Varieties Rose Bamboo and B208 
showed practically no resistance, Java 228 and 108 were somewhat more resistant, and Java 
36, 213, and 234 were very notably resistant. Decomposition of several types (Leuconostoc 
and other organisms) may follow freezing. Under Tucuman conditions it is best to leave 
frozen cane in the fields until cut, but cutting as soon as possible. In the mill great care must 
be exercised in handling the juice. Cleanliness is essential to prevent further fermentation. 
Cane too badly fermented for grinding can be used for alcohol or for fuel.— A, Stevenson, 

1470. Cross, W. E. Informe anual del afio 1918. [Report for 1918.] Rev. Indust. 
y Agric. Tucuman 10: 1-30. 6 fig, 1919. — ^Various crops were tested as to availability for 
replacing cane, in which over production is threatened. Both native and Javan cane seedlings 
were studied. Other sugar cane work included irrigation experiments, fertilizer tests, plant- 
ing methods, distance of planting, and the effect of freezing. A number of cane varieties are 
described. Tests were made with spineless cactus, the Dahomey variety of sweet potato, 
and with cotton. Varietal tests with tomatoes and citrus were also carried out.— /oAw A, 
Stevenson, 

1471. Cross, W. E. Informe anual del afio 1919. [Annual report for 1919.] Rev. Indust. 
y Agric. Tucuman 11 ; 1-24, 29-44. 19 fig. 1920.— The activities and projects of the Tucuman 
agricultural experiment station include experiments with sugar cane, sugar beets, cotton, and 
a wide range of forage crops.— /o/iw A. Stevenson. 

1472. Cross, W. E. La necesidad de la rotacx6n de cultivos para la cafia de Java. [Neces- 
sity for crop rotations with the Javan cane varieties.] Rev, Indust. y Agric. Tucuman 10: 
115—124. 2 fig. ^ 1920. The replacing of native (crioilo) varieties of sugar cane with Javan 
seedlings necessitates changes in field practice of which crop rotation is the most important. 
The rotation recommended for Tucuman is 4 years in cane and 1 year in cowpeas, either alone 
or interpianted with maize; the cowpeas are plowed under. The plan recommended reduces 
the acreage in cane but gives a higher total yield.— A. Stevenson. . 
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1473. Cross^ W. E., Recientes resultados con aignnos variedades^de cafia. [Recent results 
with cane varieties:.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 74-79. ■ 1919.— A report of 4:years-’ 
tests of the varieties S.N.179, S.N211, L.60, and Collyn’s seedling is given. Ail gave low 
yields as compared with the Javan seedlings and are not frost resistant, consequently are 
considered unsatisfactory for Tucuman. After 5 years’ tests variety POJ105 is pronounced 
inferior to POJ33 and 213 in yield and frost and disease resistance. After 3 years’ tests 
D1 135 was found less frost resistant than the Javan varieties. Its contained sugar, however, 
does not invert so rapidly.— /o/in A. 

1474. Doblas, Jos]e Herrera. Estudio sobre el maiz. [Maize studies.] BoL Asoc. 
Agric. Espana 12: 94-98. 1920. — This preliminary study of varieties of corn (maize) lists 
varieties by size of stalk and height of plant. Certain common varieties are compared as to 
size of grain, weight of ear, and other characters. — John A. Stevenson. 

1475. Espinosa, Luis. El mejoramiento de la cana de azucar en Rio Verde, San Luis 

Potosi. [Improving sugar cane.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] S: 810-816. ^ 1921.— Brief 

descriptions and cultural directions are given of certain cane varieties, including Red Assam, 
Hambleden seedling, Hawaii 16 and 27, Lahaina, Morada, and Ribbon. — John A. Stevenson. 

1476. Fawcett, G. L. La ohtencidn de cafias de semilla producida en la Argentirxa. [Pro- 

duction of sugar cane seedlings from Argentina seed.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 
31-41. fig- — Until 1919 attempts by experiment station workers to obtain fertile 

seed for seedling production in Tucuman failed. This is thought to be due to weather con- 
ditions. The flowering panicles of the native cane variety (crioila), Kavangire, and certain 
of the Javan varieties are described.— /o/in A, 

1477. Fawcett, G. L. Hotas adicionales sobre las caSas criollas. [Further notes on 
native canes.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 169-175. S jig. 1920, — Notes on the origin 
and distinguishing characters of native cane varieties in Tucuman are given. Pubescence, 
particularly of the buds, is considered. The prevalence of mutations in the varieties Rayada 
(striped), Morada (dark red), and Blanca (white), in comparison with the same or similar 
varieties' in Java and elsewhere, is discussed. The author holds that the dark red cane has 
given rise to the striped and the striped to the white, but that the reverse has not occurred. 
Dr. Jeswiet of Java disagrees in part with this conclusion.— Jo/in A. Stevenson. 

1478. Ferreira, Emilio I. El algodonero. [The cotton plant.] Bol. Ministerio Agric. 
Nacidn [Argentina] 25: 388-403. 1921. — This is a discussion of cotton culture and the varieties 
adapted to Argentina, seed selection, planting, cultivation, harvesting, and ginning.— 
John A. Stevenson. 

1479. Gasser, G. W. Report of the work at Rampert station. Rept. Alaska Agric. Exp. 

Sta. 1918 : 33-54. PL 3-4. 1920.:— Among important facts recorded Medicago falcata 
is the only alfalfa perfectly hardy; Tfcfa cracca scored its first failure, after doing well in 
previous years; Tn/o&m suffered winter injury for the first time since seeded in 

1914; field peas were a failure on very dry ground, as only 1.6 inches of rain fell during May, 
June, and July,— lower-lying ground produced some peas; winter wheat and 1 variety of rye 
were failures, but 2 varieties of rye wintered almost perfectly. In the grain-breeding work 
all plats, except for a few increase plats of barley, oats, and wheat, were head to row, wuth 
2 drill-row plats; earliest barley and oats ripened in 79 days from date of seeding, earliest 
wheat in 84 days. Hemp made a short spindling growth; flax ripened 10 per cent of seed w^hen 
cut Sept. 7; some seed of Jersey Wakefield cabbage was produced, but carrot seed failed to 
ripen; potatoes grown in pens or cribs produced only i as much as in the garden, where 2-2.8 
pounds per hill were produced; peas, celery, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, 
kohi-rabi, chard, beets, sugar beets, and carrots were grown successfully in the garden, while 
cucumbers, muskmelons, egg plant, and peppers were grown in hotbeds; tomatoes were grown 
in the greenhouse, and a few ripened outside; strawberries winter-killed to some extent; 
flowers and house plants were successfully grown. — J . P . Anderson. 
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- 1480. Gassee, G. 'W. Report of work' at Rampert station. Rept. Alaska Agric, Exp, 

Sta. 1919 : 30-44. PL 8-6, 1920.~The author reports on trials and breeding of wheat, barley* 
oats, and rye. Medicago folcata, Vida cracca, field peas, and various garden vegetables and 
potatoes were also grown. Most greenhouse plants fail to survive the winter as the sun dis- 
appears entirely from late November to late January. — J, P, Anderson, 

1481. G'Ieola, Carlos D. El cultivo, del ricino en Argentina. [Cultivation of the castor 
bean.] Bol.^Ministerio Agrie. Nacidn [Argentina] 25: 469-498. 2 fig, 1920.—The culture of 
castor bean is well adapted to certain portions of Argentina lying between the 32nd and 40th 
parallels. The species or type Icnown as Rieinus sanguineus is recommended for this region. 
Higher yields are obtained from annual plantings than where the plant is treated as a peren- 
nial. Cultural directions from planting to harvesting are given, and methods of oil extraction 
are considered. — John A, Stevenson, 

1482. Girola, Carlos D. Plantainvasora-perjudicial y toxica, [An injurious and poison- 
ous plant immigrant] BoL Ministerio Agric. Nacidn [Argentina] 25: 1 colored pL (fadng 
p. 468), 1920. This author describes Datura stramonium^ the damage it causes, and methods 
of controL^ — John A, Stevenson, 

1483. Girola, Carlos I) , Planta invasora-per judicial. [An injurious plant immigrant.] 
Bol. Ministerio Agric. Nacidn [Argentina] 25: 1 colored pL {facing p, 880). 1921. —The author 
describes Cirsium lanceolatum, damage caused by it, and methods of control.— A. 
Stevenson, 

1484. Girola, Carlos D. Sobre una leguminosa forrajera indfgena. [A native legumi- 
nous forage plant.] Bol. Ministerio Agric. Nacidn. [Argentina] 25: 375-387. 1 fig. 1920.— 
Meihomia leiocarpa, said to be indigenous in Argentina and Brazil, has proved satisfactory 
as a forage crop in tropical and subtropical Argentina. It is valuable as green feed and for 
silage. The plant is described and cultural directions are given. The feed value of the plant 
is shown by analyses made in Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba.— A. Stevenson. 

1485. Gir6n, Enrique Gim^nez. Estudio sobre germinacidn de semilla duxas, [Germi- 
nation of hard seeds.] Bol. Agric. Tdc. y Econ. [Espana] 13 ; 596-608. 8 fig, 1921.— The 
author discusses mechanical and chemical means of increasing the germination percentage of 
hard-coated seeds. — John A, Stevenson. 

1486. Granel Joaquin. La aveha, [Oats.] Bol. Soc. Rural Cordoba [Argentina] 20: 
5271-5282. 1920. This history of the cultivation of oats in Argentina includes cultural 
directions as to soils, fertilizers, seeding, varieties, rotations, and harvesting.— /oAn A. 
Stevenson. 

1487. Hall, Thos. D. Moisture in maize. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union of South Africa 3: 
80-81. 1921.— Maize harvested and stored in this climate is not ready to ship to the coast 
before the end of July or beginning of August. A table is given showing the percentage of 
moisture in stored maize at different dates.— E. M. Doidge, 

1488. Hartwell, Burt L. Thirty-second annual report of the director of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station. Bull. Rhode Island State Coll. 15 : 69-84. 1920.- 
The report gives brief statements of the results of the experiments of 1919, grouped in part 
under the following headings: Organic matter for the soil; efficiency of fertilizers and other 
manures; plant differences and needs; effect of crops on each other; changing sour soils; plant 
propagation, inheritance studies with poultry and rabbits; studies of immunity and infection. 
— B. L. Hartwell. 

1489. Huhnbrt. Her Sonderausschuss fiir Flachsbau der D. L. G. und seine Tatigkeit. 
[The commission for fiax culture of the Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Gesellschaft and its 
work.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 417-420. 1921. — The author briefly reviews the 
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origin of tlie conaniission and reports on fertilizer tests. Stable inaii\ire was injurioiiSj potasb 
and phosphoric acid increased both quantity and quality of output, and nitrogenous fertilizers 
were helpful if used sparingly and with extreme care. Microscopical studies of the length, 
diameter, and tensile strength of fibers were also made.— /. Pieters. 

, 1490. Melle, H. a. Spineless cactus as a fodder for' stock. Jour. Dept. Agric.' Union • 
of South Africa 3 : 68-79. 5 fig. 1921.— Spineless cactus is easily and cheaply grown and is 
an excellent means of preventing soil erosion. It is a natural silage and may be harvested “ 
at any season of the year. Although not a balanced ration it can be fed in large quantities 
with other foods, especially during the winter months. — PJ. M. Doidge. 

1491. Navaeeo, Bbrnab:!^ G. La industria de los textiles vegetales en las territorios 
nacionales del norte del pais. [The textile industry in the northern territories of Argentina.] 
Bol. Ministerio Agric. Nacidn [Argentina] 25 : 499-522. 1921.— The author discusses the textile 
needs of the country and the prospects of obtaining home-grown supplies. Details of the 
long staple cotton growing industry in the U. S. A. and of the sisal industry of Yucatan are 
given, and certain indigenous fiber-yielding plants are described.— Jo/in A. Stevenson, 

1492. Noll, C. F., and R. D. Lewis. Soy beans. Pennsylvania Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull, 
167. ^0 p., 1 fig. 1921 . — Soy bean varieties leading in yield of seed in these tests vrere Ebony, 
Elton, Manchuria, Merko, Mongol, and Ohio 10,015. Those leading in yield of hay are Ohio 
7,496, Ohio 10,015, Elton, Ohio 9,035, Ohio 9,016, and Merko. In an 8-year comparison of soy 
beans and oats, each in a 4 year rotation, soy beans produced much more protein per acre. 
When cut for hay soy beans also produced slightly more net energy. Wheat gave some'what 
lower yields after soy beans than after oats, because of late seeding after soy beans. Soy 
beans when grown with corn for silage failed to show an increase in total yield over corn grown 
alone. If soy beans comprise 10 per cent or more of the crop when grown with corn, an ap- 
preciable increase in per cent of protein is noted in the silage. — C. R. Orton. 

1493. Parish, E. Chicory as a farm crop. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union of South Africa 3: 
12-130. 1921. — This is a general account of cultural methods for chicory and is supplemented 
by notes by K. Meldal Johnsen, on the cultivation of the crop in the Alexandria District 
of the Cape Province.— E. M. Dofdpe. 

1494. Pratt, H. E. Report of work at the Kodiak live stock and breeding station. Rept. 
Alaska Agric. Exp. Sta. 1918: 84-90. PI. 10. 1920.— Oats and field peas were growm for hay. 
Ten acres of Banner oats w^ere grown; also 3 varieties of barley. Red clover and alfalfa were 
winter killed. A variety of vetch made poor growth compared with field peas. Attempts to 
introduce tussock-grass (Poa Jlabellata) from the Falkland Islands were not successful. 
Tvrelve varieties of potatoes were tested. Silage is made chiefly from beach rye {Elymus 
mollis) and beach sedge ( Car ex cryptocarpa) . Sunflowers grown for silage were not profitable. 
Native bluetop (Calamagrosiis langsdorfii) is the principal grass used for hay. — J . P. Anderson, 

1495. PtriG, Juan. El cultivo del Phalaris bulbosa en el Uruguay. [Cultivation of Phalans 
buibosa in Uruguay.] Inspeccidn Naeion. Ganaderia y Agric. [Uruguay] BoL 40. SB p., 6 fig. 
1921.— Either seed or cuttings may be used to establish Pholaris hidbosa, which has proved 
an excellent forage crop. It is very resistant to cold, grows on practically ail soils, and yields 
as a rule 4 cuttings each season. The author outlines cultural directions, and tabulates 
yields obtained in experimental work. — John A. Stevenson. 

1496. PuiG, Juan. El sorgo azucarado. [Sweet sorghum.] Inspeccidn Naeion. Gana- 
deria y Agric. [Uruguay] Bol. 39. 4^ p., 19 fig, 1920.— Sorghum has proved very satisfactory 
as a forage crop under the dry conditions prevailing in many parts of Uruguay. Cultural 
directions are given, including methods of harvesting, and preparation of silage. Variety 
tests were conducted with milo, amber sorghum, pink Kaflar, Sudan grass, and other sorghum 
varieties, the variety commonly grown being Early Minnesota; yields obtained are tabulated, 

A method of making chemical tests for presence of hydrocyanic acid in the forage from the 
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varieties is described; a.color chart illustrating these tests is included. The feeding value 
of the sorghums in relation to alfalfa and other forage crops is discussed, and the chemical 
analyses of the grain and hay obtained from the various varieties are given,— John A . Stevenson 

1497. QtTiN, Hbrbebt G. The peanut (Arachis hypogea). Jour. Dept. Agric. Union of 
South Africa 3 : 160-164. S fy, 1921. — This is a general account of the peanut plant and 
methods to be used in its cultivation. — K M. Doidge, 

1498. Rabee, F. E. Report of work at Matanuska station. Rept. Alaska Agric. Exp. 

Sta. 1918: 71-84:. pi, T~9. 1920.— The grains for seeding were grown at the Fairbanks station 

in 1917, Three varieties of wheat, 2 of oats, and 2 of barley were tried. Spelt grew well 
but lodged badly and did not ripen; buckwheat was successful. Oats were grown for hay. 
Several varieties of winter rye made good growth. Canada field peas sown May 18 had ripened 
half the pods by Oct. 1. Corn was not a success. Sugar beets were small, containing 14.6- 
16.9 per cent sugar. Mangel-wurzel, beets, and carrots grown for stock feed gave disap- 
pointing results; rutabagas and turnips, however, did well. Forty varieties of potatoes and 
10 of the best early seedlings from the Sitka station were tried. Potatoes are the chief money 
crop of the region. Cauliflower does well. A nursery is being started.—/. P. Anderson. 

1499. Renson-, Carlos. El barajillo, leguminosa forrajera de America Central. [A 
leguminous forage plant for Central America.] Rev. Agric. Tropic. [Salvador] 1 : 65-93. S pL 
im.—Meibomia rensoni Paynter in ed. (locally known as barajillo), a native shrub of 'Salva- 
dor growing at altitudes 600-1200 m. above sea level, gives promise as a forage plant. Diffi- 
culties were experienced in obtaining a stand, because sections of the pods were used for 
planting rather than the cleaned seed. Directions for obtaining cleaned seed and for seeding 
are ^ven. —John A. Stevenson* 

1500. Renson, Gaelos. El zacate jaragufi. [Jaragua grass.] Rev. Agric. Trop. [Salva- 
dor] 1: ^9. 4 pi. mi.—Cymbopogon rufus is a forage grass of Brazilian origin which has 
given excellent results. Directions for obtaining a stand by various methods of seeding are 
given. — John A. Stevenson. 

1501. Richthofen, VON. Rauhweizen (Rlvett’s sheriff bearded). [Bearded wheat (Eivett’s 
sheriff bearded).] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 541. 1921.— Though bearded wheat is 
seldom grown at present, Rivett’s Sheriff Bearded is distinctly advantageous for seeding after 
oats, as it produces better yields and matures 10 days later than other varieties. The author 

believes that seeding after clover is a mistake.— A. /. Piefers. 

1502. Rindl, M. Castor beans and castor oil. South African Jour. Indust. 4 : 540-547. 
1921.— Although climatic and other conditions in Natal and Portuguese East Africa are 
suited for growing the castor oil plant, the only prospect of commercial success lies in the 
possibility of the world’s demand for lubricants exceeding the supply of mineral-oil lubricants 
-~E. M. Doidge. 

1503. Rindl, M. Some sources of semi-drying oils. South African Jour. Indust. 4; 
^9-485. 1921. The possibilities of a number of plants as oil-producers, are considered. 
Corn oil and cotton seed oil as produced in South Africa are discussed. Manketti nuts (Rici- 

rautanenii Sching) yield a semi-drying oil insoluble in alcohol and readily soluble 
in light petroleum. ^ But as long as other oil seeds are obtainable at reasonable rates, intrac- 
table nuts of this kind with low oil content are likely to remain unused; this is true also of 
Ingogo nuts._ Seeds of Jatropka curcas, cultivated in the Portuguese colonies, are exported 
to Portugal in considerable (quantities for making Curcas oil, a strong purgative — E. M. 
Doidge. 

1604. RoDEfGTTBZ, SocKATBS. Noclones sobre ensUaje de plantas. La parva-silo. [Notes 
^ on silage making. The stack silo.] luspoocidnNacion. Ganaderia y Agric. [Uruguay] Bol. 35. 
n p., 10 fig. 1919.— Methods of making stack silos and the importance of silage in Argentina 
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and Uruguay are discussed. Directions are given for planting and 'harvesting, and making 
silage, of sorghum and com.— John A . Stevenson. 

1505. Ruby, M. J. Essais de sorgho- et mais a sucre en vue de la production -de Falcool 
IndustrieL [Experiments with' sorghum and sweet corn for production- of industrial alcohol.] 
Ann. Sci. Agron. Eran§aise et Etrangere 37: 155—161. 1920. — Maize and sorghum were suc- 
cessfully grown for sugar in the fertile and irrigable lands of the plain of Roussillon (Eastern 
Pyrenees) . On the basis of field experiments with 4 varieties of sorghum and 5 of maize, 
sorghum is considered preferable because it makes greater vegetative growth, is richer in 
sugar, and is not injured by the European corn borer (Pyrausia mibilalis), which consider- 
ably reduced the yield of maize. — A. B. Beaumont. 

1506. ScASSO, Jose M. Instrucciones practicas para preparar la parva-silo o silo al aire 
libre y el silo comim en tierra. [Instructions for making pit and stack silos.] Bol. Ministerio 
Agric. Nacion [Argentina] 26: 60-87. 19 fig. 1921.— The author gives directions for making 
various types of pit and stack silos adapted to conditions in Argentina.— /o/iw A. Stevenson. 

1507. Schubert. Die Feststellung der Ertragssteigerung auf Dauerweiden. [Detet- 
mining increased yields on permanent pastures.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 338-339. 
1921. — The author points out the difficulties in determining returns from treating pastures 
and proposes using 1 herd only, shifting it from one field to another. Two experiments on 
fertilizing pastures showed that applying nitrogen caused increased live weight and milk 
yields which far exceeded the cost of the fertilizer.— A. J. Pfe^ers. 

1508. Schultz, E. F. El problema de los pastes en Tucuman. [The problem of forage 
crops for Tucuman.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10 : 59-74. 9 fig. 1919.— The Tucuman 
experiment station has tested many plants to secure forage crops resistant to the adverse 
weather conditions, as scarcity of pasturage and forage during the dry seasons causes heavy 
losses to cattle raisers. Peruvian alfalfa is much superior to the native type, giving 5 cuttings 
as against about 3 for the latter. It is Very resistant to cold, but is injured by excessive rain. 
Phalaris bulbosa resists cold but is difficult to establish by seeding. Increase by division 
of old plants has proved more satisfactory. Paspalum dilataium was abandoned because of 
the presence of a fungus {Claviceps) in the spikelets which is reported as lulling the stock. 
Rhodes grass is considered the best of all forage crops that can be grown without irrigation. 
Sudan grass is very resistant to drouth, a rapid grower and high yielder. Natal grass was 
not satisfactory. Cow peas can be used in rotations with other crops and are well adapted 
to all parts of the country. Sweet sorghums, rape, timothy, Dactylis glomerata, Lolium spp., 
Festuca sp,, and Pou pratensis are suited to certain parts of the province. — John A. Stevenson. 

1509. Schultz, E. F. La batata forrajera “Dahomey.’’ [The Dahomey sweet potato as 
a forage crop.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 100-108. S fig. 1919. — Until the variety 
Dahomey, secured from U. S. A. Department of Agriculture, was grown in Tucuman, sweet 
potatoes had been grown mainly for human food. The Dahomey is recommended for animal 
feeding because of its large yields, and is in addition superior to the native variety for human 
consumption. The presence of RMzoctonia violacea constitutes a drawback to its culture. 
Cultural directions are given. — JoUn A. Stevenson. 

1510. Schultz, E. F. Notas adicionales sobre la grama Rhodes. [Additional notes on 
Rhodes grass.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 11: 45-54. 7 fig. 1920. — Rhodes grass has 
survived temperatures of from ~7 to — 10 °C. and is also very resistant to heat and drouth. 
The 1st cutting, obtained 49 days after seeding, averaged 25,000 kgr. of green feed per hectare, 
the 2nd 13,000. Stock pastured on the grass gained weight satisfactorily and without injuring 
the stand. The grass is easily eradicated. Seeding should be done preferably in October 
or November. — John A. Stevenson. 

1511. Schulz, A. Getreidestudien I. Abstammung und Heimat des Roggens. [Place 
of origin and descent of cultivated rye.] Ber. Deutsch Bot. Ges. 37 : 528-530. 1919. — The 
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author concludes from his examination of the evidence that cultivated rye (Secale cerealeL.) 
originated from Secale anatolicuvi Boissiev and came into cultivation in Turkestan.— Jf. 
Holman. 

1512. Semichon, L. Analyses des sorghos et mats sucres cultives a Palau-del-Vidre 
(Pyrenees-orientales). [Analyses of sorghums and sweet corns cultivated in Palau-del-Vidre 

, (Eastern Pyrenees).] Ann. Sci. Agron. Fran^aise et Etrang^re 37: 173-184. 1920.— Analyses 
of the 5 varieties of sorghum and 4 varieties of maize grown experimentally [see Bot, Absts 10, 
Entry 1505] are reported. The sorghum ^delded per hectare as much as 6200 kgr. sugar, 
corresponding to 3750 L of alcohol, a good quality being obtained without rectification. The 
pressed pulp may be used as cattle food, and also has possibilities for paper maling. Bweet 
corns are less promising than sorghums because of smaller yield, smaller sugar content, and 
more difficult preservation, both in the field and after harvest.— A. B. Beaumont 

1513. Sherwin, M. E. Effect of fertilizers on germination and seedling growth of corn 
and cotton. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 36: 16. 1920. — Heavy applications of soluble 
mineral fertilizers cause greater delay in germination. Organic fertilizers cause greater 
injury to the seedlings. Very small amounts of borax cause almost complete chlorosis of 
corn seedlings. — PF. C. Coker, 

1514. SiLVEiRA, Ricardo Salgubiro. Plantas oleaginosas. [Oil plants.] Inspeccidn 
Nacion, Ganaderia y Agric. [Uruguay] Bol. 37. 21 p. 1920,— The following oil producing 
plants can be successfully grown in Uruguay: peanut, sunflower, cotton, rape, soy bean, castor 
bean, and Sesomum orientale. Brief cultural directions are given for each, including recom- 
mended varieties, seeding, cultivation, and harvesting. — John A. Stevenson, 

1515. Snodgrass, M. D. Report of the work at Fairbanks station. Rept. Alaska Agric. 
•Exp. Sta. 1918: 54-71. PL S-6. 1920. — Rye winter killed badly. Spring grains were seeded 
•Maj- 26-30, the late spring following an unusually cold winter. Grain following grain matured 
earlier but produced less than grain following other cultivated crops; the yield was better 
following clover but endangered by lodging or early frosts. Comparisons of grain selections 
are given for breeding plats as well as for increase plats. Of new varieties, 1 of barley and 
4 of wheat were received from the U. S. A. and Canada, and 4 of barley from Rampert. Some 
work was done in alfalfa selection. Twenty-three varieties of potatoes were tested. Pota- 
toes on south slopes were better than those on north slopes; potatoes with the tops cut off 
when frosted August 26 yielded less than "when the tops were left on until digging time. Tur- 
nips, carrots, and sugar beets comprised the root crops grown. Strawberries were a failure 
owing to winter injury. Red raspberries are being tried.—/. P. Anderson. 

1516. Snodgrass, M. D. Report of work at Fairbanks Station. Rept. Alaska Agric. 
Exp. Sta. 1919: 44—55. PI. 7-lS. 1920. — Yields of wheat and Canadian oats are reported 
and a table on variety tests of barley and oats is given. Potatoes, sugar beets, carrots, turnips 
field peas, sunflowers, and red clover were grown. Hansen's Semipalatinsk alfalfa has with- 
stood 4 winters, but other kinds have not proved so hardy.—/. P. Anderson. 

1517. Stent, Sydney M., and H. A. Mellb. Fodder and pasture grasses of South 
Africa. II. Rhodes grass (Chloris gayana Kuth). Jour. Dept. Agric. Union of South Africa 
3 : 136-141. 2 fig. 1921. — Rhodes grass, a native of South Africa, was fii*st brought into culti- 
vation by Cecil Rhodes. It is a perennial, mainly a summer grass, requiring a summer rain- 
fall, and will not withstand protracted drought or very severe cold. It is an excellent pasture 
and hay grass and palatable to all kinds of stock, thus comparing favorably with Tefi and 
Kikuyu.— P. M. Doidge. 

1518. Taylor, H. W. The culture of Virginian tobacco. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 
650-662. PI. 1-5. 1921. In Rhodesia the rainfall is ample for the cultivation of Virginia 
tobacco and this is generally true in the Magaliesberg, Kat River, and Oudtshoorn areas. 
Several types of soils are considered suitable; black turf gives good results but is inclined to 
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be alkaline; sandy loams may. be used, if judiciously fertilized. T}ie preparation of soil and 
methods of cultivation of Yirginia tobacco are discussed in detail. — M, Doidge, 

■ 1519. Tatlob, 'H. W. The tobacco industry. South African Jour. Indust. 4:; 467-472, . 

563-574. ' PL 1921.— The total -amount of commereial/tobacco; produced in Africa is-.-,; 

probably not above 70,000,000 pounds, of which the Union of South Africa produced 14,931,000 : 
in 1918.,, Tobacco,', is, grown, in the Transvaal chiefly in the Magaliesberg area,, in' the Piet. 
,R,eti.ef and Potchefstrobm districts, and 'in. the' western" part of' the Cape Province. , The,'- 
qualities of the Various types, mainly Turkish, cigar, and Virginia, grown in different dis- 
tricts are discussed, and directions given for selection of seed and proper preparation of seed 
beds. — M. Doidge, 

1520. Tice, C. The potato industry in British ' Columbia. Potato- Mag. 4^: 8, "20-21 
I fig. 1921.— Favorable climate and soil and freedom from certain pests and diseases make 
potatoes yield well in British Columbia. Improvement is expected from seed certification, 
rules of which are given. — Donald Folsom, 

1521. Tonnbliee, a. C. Informe sobre diversos metodos del cultivo del maiz. [Methods 
of maize cultivation.] Bol. Ministerio Agric. Naci6n [Argentina] 25: 47-54. 1 fig, 1920. 
This reports experiments to ascertain the best methods of cultivating maize, carried out over 
a period of 8 years, 1909-1917. No difference in yields was noted between plots hilled and 
those not hilled. Opening ditches or furrows between rows and gradually Ailing them gave 
increased yields, while the system of ditches kept open between rows proved most satisfactory 
oidl\.—JohnA,8t&venson, 

1522. Toerbs, L. G. Una leguminosa forrajera indigena. [An indigenous leguminous 
forage plant.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 6: 84-86. 2 fig, 1921. — Meihomia leiocarpa^ a native 
of Brazil and parts of Mexico, has given promise as a forage plant in Cuba and is recom- 
mended for trial in Mexico. Brief cultural directions are given. — John A, Stevenson, 

1523. Vasquez, David. El trigo. [Wheat.] Rev. Soc. Rural Cordoba [Argentina] 20: 
5090-^5109. 1920.— Seed selection, hybridizing, and seed disinfection of wheat are discussed. — 
John A. Stevenson, 

1524. Wagner, Paux.. Die Biingung der Wiesen. [The fertilizing of meadows.] Arbeit. 

Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 308. 192L— This report on 15 series of experiments in fertilizing 

meadows, carried oh for periods of from 4-14 years, gives tables showing percentages of phos- 
phoric acid, potash, and nitrogen in hay at 15 per cent moisture content, and total yield of 
hay. The fertilizers used were forms of potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen in varying 
combinations. Forty questions, covering ah phases of the effects of various fertilizers, are 
asked, and answered by the results of 1 or more series of experiments. In general both phos- 
phoric acid and potash increase yields, but neither alone gives maximum results. The appli- 
cation of one on soil deficient in the other is ineffective. Composition of hay may be taken 
as an index to the fertilizer needs of the soil. Application of nitrates results in small and 
unprofitable increases, the total nitrate content of the hay being no more and sometimes less 
than that of hay produced on plots receiving potassium and phosphorus. This is explained 
by the fact that nitrates however used encourage the gi’asses but suppress the legumes, — 
A, J, Pieters, 

1525. Weiss, H, B. Field crop yields in New Jersey from 1870-1919, Sei. Monthly 13: 
342-349. 1921.— Curves from 10-year reports of the last 50 years show a gradual increase in 
the acreage of field crops in New Jersey. This is attributed to the intelligent use of fertilizers, 
general efficiency, improved methods of soil management, seed selection, and increased con- 
trol of insects and plant diseases. — L. Pace. 

1526. White, V/. T. Report of work at Kodiak station. Rept. Alaska Agric. Exp. Sta. 
1919 : 65-65. PI. U. 1920.— At Kalsin Bay the application of 10 tons of stable manure per 
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acre increased the yield qf hay 11 per cent, and adding 125 pounds of sodium nitrate to the 
manure increased the yield 15 per cent. Test of sunflowers for silage was not promising. 
Alfalfa, spurry, Petrowski turnips, buckwheat, and vetch were also tested as forage crops. 
Potatoes and some vegetables were grown, and gooseberry and currant responded well to 
cultivation. — J, Anderson, 
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Neil E. Stevens, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 1511, 1517, 1624,, 1631, 1652, 1670, 1783, 1968, 1909, 1920, 2014) 

1527. Anonymous. [Commemoration of the 250th anniversary of the birth of Herman 
Boerhaave (Dec. 31, 1668-Sept. 23, 1738).] Janus 23: 193-369. 9 pi., 19 fig. 1918.— The fol- 
lowing papers, chiefly in German and French, make up the memorial: Discourse on the life 
of Boerhaave, by E. C. van Leersum (p. 193-206); (2) Boerhaave as oculist, by W. P, C. 
Zeeman (p. 207-214); (3) his* influence on the development of medicine in Austria, by Max 
Neuburgbr (p. 215-222) ; (4) his importance for the science of chemistry, by Ernst Gohen 
(p. 223-290) ; (5) Boerhaave as professor-promoter, by J. E. Kroon (p. 291-315) ; (6) Ms clinical 
teaching as shown in Gerard van Swieten’s stenographic records, by E. C. van Leersum 
(p. 316-346 and 8 fac-simile plates) ; (7) Boerhaave as a naturalist, by F. W. T. Hunger (p. 347- 
357); (8) engraved portraits of Boerhaave, by J. G. de Lint (p. 358-365); (9) his portrait by 
by Arent de Gelder, by W. Martin (p. 366-369). The last mentioned serves as frontispiece, 
while many of the portraits discussed by de Lint, together with those of contemporaries, 
and illustrations of places and objects of interest, are found in pages 223-290. The articles 
by Cohen, Hunger, and Neuburger are of special importance for the history of science, and 
many of the papers are richly documented.— If . F. Warner. 

1528. Anonymous. David Ernest Hutchins. Kew Bull. 1921: 32-33. 1921.— Sir David 
Ernest Hutchins (1850-1921) was trained at the Ecole Nationale des Eaux et Forets, Nancy, 
and entered the forest service of Mysore, but in 1882 was transferred to Cape Colony, where 
he remained until 1905. He wrote several important reports on the forests of Mt. Kenia, 
Cyprus, Australia, and New Zealand.— M. F. Warner, 

1529. Anonymous. Mulford biological exploration. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93 : 438-443. 
1921.— A brief outline is presented of the plans of the Mulford biological exploration of the 
Amazon Basin under the direction of H. H. Rusby. [See also Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 2133.]— 
Anton Hogstad, Jr, 

1530. Anonymous. Presentation of medal to F. B. Power. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93: 
435-438. PI, 1-2. 1921, — An account is given of the presentation of a gold medal by Henry 
S. Wellcome to Dr. Frederick B. Power, in recognition of his services as Director of the Well- 
come Research Laboratories for a period of nearly 20 years prior to 1914. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

1531. Anonymous, Suspension of '‘The Botanical Magazine.” Card. Chron. 69: 133- 
134. 1921.— Believing that a work so long identified with Kew Gardens ought to become an 
official publication, the publishers offered to the government the good will and copyright 
purchased from the Curtis family in 1844, but as the Ministry of Agriculture was unable to 
take advantage of this offer, the journal is discontinued from Dec. 1920,— i¥. F, Warner, 

1532. Anonymous. The early records of sugar cane. Approximate geographical table. 
South African Sugar Jour. 5: 183. 1921.— 'Tt seems definitely established that sugar cane 
was growing on the Ganges in 327 B. C. and in China in 250 B. C.,” but other early dates are 
vague. It is next positively mentioned in A. D, 627, when the Byzantine emperor Heraklius 
destroyed Dastagerd, in Persia. A chronological table is given showing the spread of sugar 

^ cane to different parts of the world from A. D, 680 to 1852.— ¥, F. Warner, 
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1533. Andrews, A. LeRoy. John Macoun. Bryologist 24: 39-^1. 1921 .—John Alacom 
(1830^1920), born near Belfast, Ireland, came to Ontario in 1850. He taught school, became 
professor at Albert College, Belleville, and in 1881 Botanist to the . Dominion Government. 
The rest of his life wafe spent in government service, doing that pioneer work in the botanical 
exploration .of Canada with which his name will always be associated. He was also much 
interested in zoology, especially ornithology. Macoun^s hepatics and sphagna were deter- 
mined by competent European students; his mosses by Muller and Kindberg, who '^developed 
an irresponsibility as to species from which bryology still suffers.” — E, B. Chamberlain. 

1634. Arbbr, Agnes. The draughtsman of the ‘Herharum Vivae Eicones.* Jour. Botany 
59: 131-132. 1921. — The author presents further evidence to prove that Hans Weiditz was 
the artist and engraver of the illustrations in the Herbarum Vivae Eicones of Otto Brunfels. — 
Adele Lewis Grant. 

1535. Arnbll, H. W. Necrologie. [Scandinavian bryologists that have died in recent 
years.] Rev. Bryologique 47: 74-75. 1920.^ — The author reports the deaths of the following 
Scandinavian botanists and lists their more important bryoiogical publications: Nils Bryhn, 
who was a physician at Honefos, Norway, and died in December, 1916, at the age of 62; Inge- 
brigt Severih Hagen, a physician at Trondhjem, Norway, who died in June, 1917, at the age 
of 63; Sven Berggren, a professor at the University of Lund, Sweden, who died in June, 1917, 
at the age of 80; and Baard Kaalaas, a school inspector at Hristiania, Norway, who died in 
September, 1918, at the age of 67.— -A. W. Evans. 

1536. Blosspeld, Robert. Sander ist tot! [Death of Sander,] Gartenwelt 25: 80. 
Portrait. 1921.— An account is given of the life and work of Heinrich Friedrich Konrad 
(i.e., Frederick) Sander, born in Bremen in 1847, died in Bruges, Dec. 23, 1920. He founded 
the firm of Sander & Sons, of St. Albans, England, and Bruges, noted importers and growers 
of orchids.— M. F. TFamer, 

1537. Bonaparte, Roland. Usages et folk-lore des fougeres. [Customs and lore of 
ferns.] La Nature 472: 401-403. Fig. 1-3. 1919.— Among ancient remedies was the ‘Bcythian 
lamb” (Cibotium Barometz), found in India, Java, Cochinchina, and China, the rilky down 
of which is reported by Pere Cadiere as still used in northern Annam for dressing cuts, a 
practice discussed by Loureiro in his Flora Cochinchinensis. The Annamites also use Adf- 
antum flabellatum for wounds made by sharp instruments. They eat the young shoots of 
Diplazium esculentum md the rhizomes of Polypodium coronans; Cleichenia linearis j which 
is very tough, furnishes rough partitions in stables, and the dry fronds of Acrostickum aureum 
are used to thatch their houses. Platycerium coronarium is regarded by the Annamites with 
awe or fear; they believe that it harbors a spirit and will not cut down trees on which it grows. 
—M. F. Warner. 

1538. Britten, James. Alexander Irvine. Jour. Botany 59: 178-179. 1921, An inter- 
leaved copy of Irvine’s London Flora (1838), part of the additions to which were later utilized 
in his Illustrated Handbook of British Plants, furnishes the motive for several interesting 
items and references to biographical accounts of this botanist. Irvine was editor of The 
Phytologist in the ’50’s, and the Botanists’ Chronicle (1863-65).— F. Warner. 

1539. [Britten, Jambs.] Clara Maria Pope, Jour. Botany 56: 126-127. 1918. ^The 3rd 
wife of Alexander Pope was noted for her paintings of flowers, of which several groups, made 
about 1820-22, are mentioned. — Neil E. Stevens. 

1540. Britten, James. Gentiana pneumonanthe. Garden 85: 19-20. 1921.— There are 
no problems of nomenclature connected with this plant, although it has had a long history 
in botanical literature. Its specific name was first used by Cordus (1561), who called the 
plant Pneumonanthes. The English ^^Calathian Violet” used by Gerard, and first given by 
Lyte in his translation of Dodoens (1578), is merely the translation of Viola Calathiana of 
Pliny, who may not have meant this plant, Ruellius (1536) definitely applied to it the name ^ 
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Calatliiana. . Tlie earliest ^gure, as well as' the first English description, is that of Lyte (1578), 
and Britten cites many other pre-Linnean illustrations'- and a number of early records of 
British localities. — M, F,Wa7'ner, 

1541. Bbittbn, James. ‘ * John Frederick Miller and Ms leones.” , (Bibliographical notes, ^ 
LXXVIIL) Jour.^Botany 57:, 353. 1919.-~This refers to a note (LIII) published in. 1913* 
describing a fascicle of 7, plates bound with the, leones Animalium et Plantaruin, of John 
Frederick Miller,' but which are' actually by his father, John Miller.— AVa M, Stevens. 

1542 . .[Beitten, James.] -Robert Alien Rolfe. Jour, , Botany 59 : 182 - 183 .., 1921.— The 
botanical work of Rolfe, who died April 13, 1921, is summarized. He had been at Hew since 
1879 , devoting himself to the Orchidaceae, but '^mucli good work in other orders stands to 
his credit.” The name Eolfea was given by Xahlbrtiekner in his honor to a Guiana orchid 
which had been named by Rolfe Jenmania, in ignorance of the fact that this generic name 
was preempted. — M. F. Warner. 

1543. Britten, Jambs. The Compendium of Smith’s ‘English Flora,’ (Bibliographical 
notes. LXXXIV.) Jour. Botany 59: 176-178. 1921.— Under this head Britten dismsses the 
several editions of this book, and the crediting of the 1st (1829) to Aeneas MacIntyre, with 
mention of other work by him. — iif . F. War^ier. 

1544. Britten, James. The true Shamrock and how to identify it. Garden 85: 139 - 140. 
1921 .—Facts and traditions are presented regarding the Shamrock, with quotations from early 
botanical writings showing that the name was originally applied to both purple and white 
clo’vers (Trifoliuvi pratense and T. repens), and later generally restricted to the white. For 
a long time, however, it has been applied strictly to T. minus, the lesser yellow trefoil.— 
M. F, Warner. 

1545. Brocrmann-Jerosch, H. Surampfele und Surchrut. Bin Rest aus der Sanime! 
stelle der Ureinwoliner der Scliweizeralpen. [Sorrels; a survival of the food resources of the 
primitive inhabitants of the Swiss Alps.] Neujahrsbl. Natiirf. Ges. Zurich 123 : 1-28. 192L— 
The knowledge of wild plants still used as food throw’s light on primitive foodstuffs, and an 
example is found in Swiss species of Rumex, which are indigenous in the Alps, are widely 
distributed, and in their popular names give evidence of wide and long- continued use. The 
tender sour forms of the section Acetosella are gathered and eaten by children and also sold 
in the markets. They are sometimes cultivated and crossed with the less acid, large-leaved 
species of the section Lapathum, producing a plant of more luxuriant growth, a process of 
improvement which has long been practised. Rumex alpinus, the ''Blacken” or "Blackten,” 
which grows everywhere in Switzerland, has popular names indicating a varied utilization. 

• Its young leaves are eaten like spinach, while its fresh stalks are ea,ten raw as a tidbit by both 

children and adults. It is a substitute for the costly Asiatic rhubarb of the pharmacopoea, 
and its leaves are used externally as cooling applications. But its largest use at the present 
time is as fodder for pigs, the leaves being gathered in season and either dried or cooked and 
stored for winter consumption in the form knowm as "Mass.” "Blackten” is rather exten- 
sively grown in gardens, often very crudely cultivated, but sometimes well manured and 
tended. Thus the use of Rumex alpinus in Switzerland today corresponds to all stages of 
human culture, exhibiting: (1) Plants growing wild, unused; (2) plants gathered for use; 
(3) wild plants tended with reference to competition and perpetuation; (4) actual cultivated 
plants. Researches in literature and tradition show, moreover, that "Blackten” w^as a 
primitive economic plant, and that "Mass” was originally a human food. — M. F. Warner, 

1546. Buntard, E. A. Cherry culture in Kent Garden 85: 266-257. 1921 .—The article 
concerns the culture of cherries, which is said to have been "revived” by Richard Harris, 
gardener to Henry VITI, The story of Harris is given in The Husbandman’s Fruitful Orchard 
(1609), and the passage quoted, showing that he brought "out of Fraunee great store of 

/ graftes, especially Pippins, before which time there were no Pippins in England,” also cher^ 
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ries and pears from tbe Low Countries; does not indicate that cherry culture had languished 
before that time. Numerous references are given to show that/on the contrary, cherries 
must have been largely grown in mediaeval times and ever since.— Jf. F, Warner 

1547. C., J. The size of yew trees. Garden 85; 205-206. 1921.— Mention is made of an 
article in Glasgow Naturalist, VoL V., No. I, by John Renwick, entitled ^^Yew trees in the 
Clyde area, ” which gives measurement of the yew at Loudoun Castle, Ayrshire, taken 1911. 
At 2 feet from the ground it measured 13 feet, 9| inches and had a spread of 81 feet. Four 
centuries may be given as a very probable age for this yew, under whose branches it is said 
that the articles of union between Scotland and England were signed. Other measurements 
and statements from Renwick’s article are quoted. — M, F, Warner, 

1548. Durham, H. E, Some etymological notes. Jour. Pomol. 2: 115-129. 1921.— 
Numerous derivations have been suggested for the name Permain or Pearmain, but the use 
of the word in very old literature in connection with the Warden pear indicates that it was 
applied to a fruit of great keeping quality, hence it was probably from the old French permain- 
dre or parmaindre (Latin permanere). Of the names Reinette and Queening, the former 
was probably derived from Reginetta or Little Queen, the latter more likely from coin or 
quoin (angle), on account of the angular form of the fruit. So, too, Quince may have come 
from the same source, because of its ribbed fruit, rather than from the Cretan town of Cydon 
whence it was originally exported. The Calville or Calleville, as the apple itself is of Norman 
origin, is probably named from the commune of Calleville in the D^partement de FEure. 
Codling or Quodlin is not from ^^coddle,"' to parboil, but more likely from the rattling of its 
pips like pease in a cod. The old apple, Gennet Moyle, from Gennet a mule or hybrid, and 
Moyle a scion or graft, meaning therefore a hybrid produced by grafting. The Normans 
belong to the bitter-sweet group, and were probably named from Normandy, where that 
class of apples is highly esteemed today, and it was therefore unfortunate to attempt to sub- 
stitute the name Hereford for Norman. Under Peaches, Pa vies, Nectarines, and Brugnons, 
Hogg’s inaccurate use of these terms is noted.— M. F. TFamer. 

1549. Earle, F. S. S. M. Tracy as a botanist. Torreya 21: 64-65. 1921.— Tracy’s main 
work was with forage-plants adapted to the southern states [U. S. A.], but as a botanist his 
interests were chiehy taxonomic. Most of his activity was in field-work and collecting. He 
specialized in the grasses and their parasitic fungi. Most of Ms botanical papers deal with 
the latter group.— /. C. 

1550. Fawcett, William. William Harris. Hew Bull. 1921: 31-32. 1921. — An appre- 
ciation by a colleague of Harris’ work in connection with the government gardens in Jamaica 
and as collector and student of its fiora. Harris died Oct. 11, 1920, in Kansas City, U. S. A. — 
iff. F. Warner. 

1551. Fink, Bruce. Lincoln Ware Riddle, lichenist. Bryologist 24: 33-36. Portrait. 
1921.— Dr. Riddle (1880-1921) was born in Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, graduated and 
received his doctorate from Harvard. His professional career was at Wellesley College, 
save for a year of study in Europe and a slightly longer period as assistant professor at Har- 
vard. He had from youth been interested in botany, later specializing in lichens, in which 
group he was an authority. The bibliography includes 24 titles.— F. B. Chamberlain. 

1552. G[^rardin], E. Quelques considerations stir les camphres de Borneo et de H’gai, 
Le camphre, parfum prScieiix, cosm^tique et antipestilentiel au Moyen tge, [Consideration of 
Borneo and Ngai camphor, and camphor as a perfume, cosmetic and antipestilential in the Mid- 
dle Ages.] Parfumerie Moderne 14: 118-119. 1921.— Botanical sources and properties are 
given of Borneo camphor {Dryohalanops aromatica) and Ngai {Blumea halsamifera) . From 
Rhazes (923 A.D.) it is inferred that the drug known in remote times was probably from 
Dryohalanops rather than Laurus {CinnamoTnuni) Camphora. The author gives historical 
notes on camphor as a perfume and the special receptacles made to contain it. Its use in 
Persia is recorded in 636, and it was in high esteem among the Arabs, in Egypt, India, ano^ 
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1553. G]£eome, Joseph. Au sujet de la Courge de Slam; valeur economlque, origine, 
nomenclature. [On the “Siamese gourd,” its economic value, origin, and nomenclature.] 
Jour. Soc. Nation. Hort. France 22: 100-102. 1921.— The “Courge de Siam” was introduced 
to cultivation in 1824 under the name Cucurhita melanosperma, without any intimation of its 
place of origin. In 1854 it was found that it was extensively grown in China, where it was 
used as a fodder plant; this and certain other considerations led to the conclusion that it was 
a native of eastern Asia. In 1883, however, de Candolle threw doubt upon this theory, as 
all the wild species of Cucurhita known are from Mexico or California, and in 1899 J. N. Rose 
included this plant, under the name C. ficifolia, among the useful plants of Mexico, where it 
is known as “Chilaeayote.” In 1911 the Boletin de Fomento of Costa Rica noted the same 
plant as one known and used by the inhabitants of Mexico before the European discovery of 
America, and the name “Chilaeayote” is given in the Diccionario de Atzequismos of Robelo, 
together with a description of the plant taken from Hernandez. The name is formed from two 
Nahuatl words; Ayotli or gourd, and Tzilac, smooth or polished; it has also been applied to 
the water melon, but improperly, as the characters of the latter do not correspond to 
those of the “Chilaeayote.” The horticultural names “Melon de Malabar” and “Courge 
de Siam” should be abandoned in favor of one suggesting the true native locality of this plant, 
while the Latin name Cucurhita melanosperma A. Braun, under which it was listed in 1824, 
wdthout any description, by the Botanical Garden of Carlsruhe, should give place to C.ftci- 
folia, under which it was first described in 1837 by P. C. Bouch4.— ilf. F. Warner. 

1554. Guenthbe, Fhitz. Friedrich Lucas. Gartenwelt 25: 180. 1921.— He was the son 
of Eduard Lucas, founder of the Pomologisches Institut in Reutlingen and was born Oct. 30, 
1842. Following his education as a gardener, which included training in the Baltet nurseries 
in Troyes, France, he assisted his father in the Institut, succeeding him as its head in 1882, 
and continuing in active service there until his death, Apr. 21, 1921. He wrote a number of 
books on pomology, and a revision of the Christ-Lucas Gartenbuch.— if. F. Warner. 

1565. Jackson, B. D., ano Spbnceh Mooeb. .ffineas MacIntyre. Jour. Botany 59: 
204-206. 1921.— These notes refer to James Britten’s bibliographical notes on the Compen- 
dium of Smith’s ‘English Flora.’— 5. if. BurniaTO. 

1556. Jacob, Joseph. Lambert, knight of the golden tulip. Gard. Chron. 69: 174-175. 
Fig. 75. 1921.— This presents evidence in support of the theory that John Lambert, one of 
Cromwell’s generals, was the first person to flower the Guernsey lily in England. — P. L. 

Ricker, 

1557. Jacob, Joseph. William Turner, divine and herbalist. “It’s an ill wind”— The 
father of British botany His private gardens — His influence on horticulture. Garden 85: 
12. Illus. 1921.— His Libellus de re Herbaria Novus (1638) is famous as the 1st English 
botanical work ever printed; his Herbal was issued in 1551, the 2nd part in 1562 and 3rd in 
1568; while the most complete edition was brought out after his death, by his son, Peter 
Turner. — M. F, Warner. 

1558. Kbllee, C. Gartenbaulehrer Dr. Alexander Bode. [Dr. Alexander Bode, instruc- 
tor in horticulture.] Mollers Deutseh. Gartner Zeitg. 35 : 76. 1920.— Bode died Feb. 13, 1920, 
in his 60th year. He was at one time employed by Sander of St. Albans as an orchid-col- 
lector, was later at the head of a nursery, but since 1899 had been a teacher, and had been 
chief instructor in agriculture in the Stadtisehe Oberrealschule of Chemnitz since 1912.— 
ilf. F, Warner, 

1559. Kern, F, D, The J. Roberts Lowrie herbarium. Torreya 21: 79-8L 192L— -The 
Lowrie herbarium was presented in August 1920 to the Pennsylvania State College. Mr. 

irLowrie took up his residence at Warriorsmark, Pennsylvania, in 1853, as legal adviser and 
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China. At one time it was considered such an invaluable remedy against the plague that a 
triumphal column was erected in its honor in Verona.— ilf . F. IForncr. 
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general manager of a large iron manufacturing concern. His leisiirje was largely devoted to 
the study of the local flora. Aster Lowrieanus Porter was named in his honor. He left an 
herbarium of 2750 specimens; representing 144 families and 707 genera. The grounds about 
his house were converted into an arboretum, which is still in a fair state of preservation.— 
/. C. Nelson, 

■1560. [Kirchnee, Oskar von.] ' Die Biologische Reichsanstalt fiir Land- imd Forstwirt- 
schaft' ill' Berlin- DaHem. [The biological institute Tor agriculture and forestry at Berlin.] 
Zeitschr. Pfianzenkrankh. 31: 196-197. 1921. — The Institute has begun to publish monthly 
a Nachrichtenblatt ftir den Deutschen Pfianzenschutzdienst (Notes of the German plant 
protection service), of which the 1st issue appeared July 1, 1921, with an introduction on its 
aims and scope by Dr. O. Appel, the director. Dr. H. Morstatt, of the same Institute, has 
prepared a bibliography of plant protection literature for 1920, which is published by P. Parey, 
Berlin. It consists of titles arranged in 4 classes, with an author index.— F. T. Gussow, 

1561. Knunker, A. Hans Freiherr von Turckheim. Gartenflora 70; 19-22. 1921.^ — Hans 
von Turckheim was born May 27, 1853, and died at Karlsruhe, February 7, 1920. He spent 
over 30 years as German consul in Guatemala, and made extended botanical explorations in 
that country. After returning to Germany in 1908, he made a botanical trip to the Santo 
Domingo mountains in 1909-10. His Guatemalan collections, comprising many new species 
described in Botanical Gazette by John Donnell Smith, are covered by the latter's Enume- 
ratio Plantarum Guatemalensium (1889-1907), and his Santo Domingo plants are treated in 
Urban^s Flora Domingensis, Vol. VIII of Symbolae Antillanae. Ttii’ckheim was especially 
interested in orchids, sending to Dr. Hans Goldschmidt of Essen living specimens of many 
which had never before flowered in Europe, while his herbarium material in this family, with 
exception of that which remains inaccessible in the Reichenbach Herbarium in Vienna, is 
being handled by R. Schlechter and comprises many new species. — M, F. Warner, 

1562. Kronfbld, E. M. Jacquin des Jiigeren botanische Studienreise 1788-1790. Aus 
den unverbffentiichten Brief en herausgeben. [Botanical travels of Jacquin the younger. From 
unpublished letters.] Beih. Hot. CentralbL 11, 38: 132-176. Fig, 1. 1921.— The botanical 
notes found in the letters of the younger Jacquin (Joseph Franz Freiherr von Jacquin) are 
printed without comment. The journey was planned to take in all the botanical gardens, 
factories, and other places where botanists and chemists were to be found. The route was 
as follows: Frag, Karlsbad, Freiberg, Dresden, Leipzig, Halle, Berlin, Klanzthal, Gottingen, 
Aschaffenberg, Mainz, Bonn, Aachen, Maes tricht, The Hague, Rotterdam, Leyden, Amster- 
dam, Utrecht, Brussels, London, Paris, Freiberg, Geneva, Basel, Zurich, Bern. The letters 
are to his father, mother, and brother. They tell especially of the new or interesting plants 
found in each place and the botanists met.— L. Face. 

1563. L[acaita], C. C. [Rev. of: Beguinot, Augusto. La Botanica. 116 p. Rome, 
1920.] Jour. Botany 59: 147-148. 1921. 

1564. Leclerc, Henri. Histoire de Tail. [History of garlic.] Janus 23 : 167-191. 1918. 
—A study of the properties of the plant rather than its history in cultivation is here presented. 
The earliest record of its use as food goes back to the period of Cheops, about 4500 B.C., as 
Herodotus related that there w^as engraved on the great pyramid of Ghizeh the cost of the 
horse-radish, onions, and garlic consumed by the builders, exceeding 1600 talents of silver. 
The use of garlic became known to the Hebrews during their sojourn in Egypt, and the Greeks 
used it largely; Theophrastus attaches much importance to its culture. The literary lore 
of garlic is represented by quotations from many sources, from Aristophanes down to Daudet, 
and its medicinal virtues are traced from Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, and Pliny, and 
the Arab physicians, down to modern recognition of its stimulant and antiseptic properties, 
and in particular its value in the treatment of certain infectious diseases and tuberculosis.— 
M, F, Warner. 
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1566. Lbclbrg, Henri. La medecine des signatures magiques. [TLe doctrine of signa- 
tures in medicine.] Janus 23 : 5-28. Fig, 1-^7, 1918.— Theories which have been held down 
to compa,ratively modern times concerning the relation between the medicinai virtues of 
plants and their external aspects are discussed in 3 groups: (1) Signatures having the form 
of an organ, as the black seeds of Herb Paris, having the signature of the pupil, yielding an 
oil used in ophthalmia; (2) signatures suggesting the consistency or color of a secretion, 
haemorrhages being treated with plants having a ruddy color or juice; and (3) signatures 
reproducing the aspect of a disease or injury, including plants the parts of which sugg4t 
teeth or fangs, which were used for bites of dogs or serpents.— If . F, Warner, 

1566. Lbclerc, Henei. Le cypres. [The cypress.] Janus 25: 87-100. 1931.— It is one 
of the trees oftenest mentioned in the Bible, and its longevity, fecundity, evergreen foliage 
and other qualities are symbols which made it important in the religious cult of the Chaldeans! 
Greek mythology regards it as the emblem of death and has several tales to account fpr its 
origin; in Christian symbolism it signifies not only the death of the just, but also eternal life. 
It had various industrial and medicinal uses among the ancients; in the Middle Ages its medi- 
cal properties were eulogized by St. Hildegarde, whom the author quotes at some length, as 
also Crescenzi, and the unknown author of the Arbolayre. In modern medical usage, it is a 
powerful vaso-constrictor, with effects equal or superior to those of Hamamelis virginica.— 
M, F, Warner, 

1567. [Lbndner, Alpeed.] M. Paul Chenevard. Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen5ve 12: 3, 1921. — 
This is a brief outline of the botanical activities of Chenevard, who died Dec. 30, 1919, in 
his SIst year. — M, F, Warner, 

1568. Locy, W. a. The earliest printed illustrations of natural history. Sci. Monthly 
13 : 238-258. Fig. 1-10, 1921. — In 1475 Conrad von Megenberg published his Puch der Natur, 
illustrated by woodcuts of plants and animals, which passed through 6 editions before 1500, 
There are 2 copies of the 1st edition in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library of New York from 
which the figures are reproduced. The Gart der Gesuntiieit (Mainz, 1485) contained 386 
figures of plants and animals, some of w^hieh show a high degree of excellence.— L. Pace, 

lo69. Maetell. Deutsche Pfianzennainen. [German plant names.] Gartenwelt 24: 
402-403. 1920. — For centuries there has been a rivalry between the Latin and vernacular 
names, but the Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein has thrown its influence in favor of the 
latter. This article gives origin and legends associated %vith many common German plants, 
and the derivation of some German names from those of other languages.— M. F, Warner, 

1570. Martinet, Henri. A nos lecteurs. [To our readers.] Le Jardin 35: 57.. 1921. — 
There is announced the consolidation of Le Jardin and Le Petit Jardin Illustrd with Revue 
Horticole, under the latter name, and with Martinet, of Le Jardin, as one of its editors,— 
M, F. Warner. 

1571. Martinet, Henri, et Fi^licien Lesourd. Avis k nos lecteurs. [Notice to our 
readers.] Rev. Hort, 93: 323. 1921. — Announcement is made of the absorption of Le Jardin, 
edited by Martinet, by the Revue Horticole, the 1st issue of the combined journal being that 
of July, 1921, — M. F, Warner, 

15/2. Mibli, Aldo, Gli scienziati italiani, dalP inizio del medio evo ai nostri giornl. 
Repertorio biobibliografico dei filosofi— matematici— astronomi— fisici— chimici— naturalisti— 
biologi— medici— geografi italiani. [Italian scientists from the Middle Ages to our own times; 
a biobibliographical dictionary of Italian philosophers, mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, 
chemists, naturalists, biologists, physicians, and geographers.] VoL I, Part 1. viii + BS6 p., 
Ulus. A. Nardecchia: Rome, 1921.*' — This 1st part includes sketches of the following persons 
who have contributed in Various ways to botanical science: Luca Ghini (about 1490-1556), 
Bartolomeo Maranta (about 1500-1571), Bonaventura Corti (1729-1813), Melchiorre Guilan- 
dino (about 1520-1589), Luigi Anguiilara (about 1512-1570), Giovanni Battista Amici (1786- 
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1860)7 iu-iitonio i iccone (1844—1901), Giovanni Zanardini (1804—1878)^ and Giovanni Passerini 
(1816-’1S93), by G.B. de Toni; Eoberto de Visiani (1800-1878), Prospero Alpino (1553-1616), 
and Giulio^Pontedera (1688-1737), by A. Begxjinot; Antonio Figari (1804-1874) and Giacinto 
Cestoni (luo/~i/lS), by G. Stefanini. Full bibliographies are given, and most of the sketches 
are accompanied by portraits, -with occasional reproductions in fac-simile of manuscripts. — 
M, F. Warner, 

- 1573. Mortimbe, A, WesIey^s ‘‘Primitive Physics” [sic]. Chemist- and Druggist 94: 
138-139. 1921.— The 1st edition of Primitive Physick is dated June 11, 1747, and the 322id 
was published in 1S28. This work, which was written during the busiest period of John 
lVesley'’s life, is devoted to remedies for common diseases and rules of health. The history 
of medicine is briefly outlined in its preface. The title-page of the 22nd edition (178S) is 
reproduced. — M, F, Warner, 

1574. Oakley, R. A. Dr. Tracy’s retirement. Amer. Flor. 56: S01-S02. Portrait, 1931. 
—William Warner Tracy was born in Hudson, Ohio, May 2, 1845. Graduating from Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1867, he was for a short time professor of horticulture there, but soon 
went on a farm at Old Mission, Grand Traverse county, Michigan, and there began the growing 
of seed peas. His unusual knowledge of plants attracted the attention of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
and from 1879 to 1903 he was connected with that firm, organizing their field trials, compiling 
catalogues, and working on problems of plant selection. He became the foremost authority 
in the country on Varieties of vegetables, and as such was called in 1903 to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where he has remained until the present, but is now retiring from active 
work.— M". F, Warner, 

1575. Pammbl, L. H. In memoriam. Dr, Byron D. Halsted. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 26: 
31-33. 1919 [1920]. — This is a brief sketch and appreciation of Dr. Plalsted (1852-1918). — 
M, F, Warner, 

1576. Peachey, G. C. The two John Peacheys, seventeenth century physicians; their 
lives and times. Janus 23: 121-158. 1 fig, 1918. — ^Researches are reported into the history 
of 2 men who are often confounded: John Pechey (1654-1718), M.A.Ovon., licentiate of the 
College of Physicians, author of The Compleat Herbal (1694) and A Plain Introduction to the 
Art of Physick (1697): and John Peachie (about 1632-1692), M.D.Caen, extra-urbem licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, who wrote a treatise on the virtues of ‘^Cassunmuniar” in 1079. — 
M, F, Warner, 

1577. PRAIN, David, James Ramsey Drummond (1851-1921). Jour. Botany 59: 174. 
1921. — Drummond w'as an enthusiastic botanist, but published only a few' papers, on Agave^ 
Furcraeaj Grewia, etc. Betw^een 1874 and 1904 he served in the Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner, District Judge, and Commissioner, and during his la'st months in the Indian Civil 
Service officiated as curator of the herbarium at the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. On 
his retirement in 1905 he settled at Ivew in the expectation of preparing a flora of the Punjab, 
but was obliged to abandon the project on account of failing health. — M. F, Warner, 

1578. P[eain], D. John Gilbert Baker 1834-1920. Proc. Roy. Soc. London B 92: xxiv- 
XXX. 1921.— Baker had a long and productive career as systematic botanist, mainly at Kew. 
He “owed his eminence as a systematic botanist largely to the circumstance that his fioristic 
and monographic studies alike are imbued with the spirit of the philosophical natural historian 
impelled by a sense of duty to attack taxonomic problems. .... He had fully appre- 
hended the effects of environment before oecology became a special study.” A complete 
account of outstanding works and professional distinctions is given. — Paul B, Sears, 

1579. Ritzema Bos, J. Mijn afscheid uit mijne ambtelijke betrekking. [Mf retirement 

from official relations.] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 26: 193-196. 1920. — ^In a brief introduction the 
author refers to the presentation of his portrait by his friends on Aug. 24. A list of the speak- 
ers on this occasion is given, followed by the speech of acceptance by the author, — H, H, 
Whetzel, • 
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1580. Eoster, GioRpio. Odoardo BeccarL Bull. R. Soc. Toscana Ortic. 46: 33-36, 
Portrait, 1921.— A brief account is given of the explorations and collections of Beccari 
(died Oct. 26, 1920), with a list of his principal writings on the Phoenicaceae. Other works 
which were left in manuscript are to be published by the writer,— If . F, Warner, 

Russell, E. J. The first printed book on agriculture. Country Life [London] 43 : 
2* b-27S, ^ Ulus, 1918,— Notes are given on the Opus Ruralium Commodorum of Petrus 
Crescentius, 1st edition, printed at Augsburg by Johannes Schiissler in 1471.— AT. P. IFamer. 

1582. SiBBERT, August. Max Hesdorfier. Gartenwelt 24: Portrait, 1920— An 

obituary sketch is given of Hesdorffer (1863-1920), former editor of Gartenwelt, and author 
of a number of books on flower and ornamental gardening.— M. F, Warner. 

^ 1583. Solis, Octavio. Importancia de los jardines botanicos y algunas especies vegetales 
exdticas. [Importance of botanical gardens and some exotic plants.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 6: 
78-84, 12 fig, ^ 1921.— A brief history of botanical gardens is given with a discussion of the 
value of such institutions. Attempts to build up gardens at Oaxaca and else'where in Mexico 
are related. A few rare exotic plants are described.— /o/m A, Stevenson. 

1584. T., C. The origin of the name Olivia. Garden 85: 219. 1921.— Olivia was so named 
after the Duchess of Northumberland, a member of the Clive family, according to Johnson’s 
Gardener’s Dictionary, which does not state which Duchess, though the ducal title was 
instituted in 1766. — M. F. Warner. 

1585. W[atso:^], W[iLLXAM]. Henry F. C. Sander. Kew Bull. 1921: 33. 1921.— Sander, 
who died Dec. 23, 1920, in his 74th year, was head of the firm of Messrs. Sander and Sons of 
St. Albans and Bruges, the principal importers for many years of orchids and other tropical 
and subtropical plants. [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1536.]— ilf F. JVarner. 

1586. WsA-mERBY, C. A. Old-time Connecticut botanists and their herbaria— II. Eho- 
dora 23: 121-135,^ 171-177. 1921.— This gives a short biographical sketch of Joseph Barratt, 
born m Derbyshire, England, in 1796, died at Middletown, Connecticut, Jan. 25, 1881. He 
emigrated from England to New York, in 1819, where he practised as a physician. He spent 
most of his life in Connecticut as physician, teacher, botanist, and geologist. His herbarium, 
preserved at Wesleyan University, is probably his most substantial and valuable achieve- 
ment. His publications are here listed and the more important ones briefly discussed.— 
Jaynes P. Poole, 

1587. Wense, H. von dbe. Forst- und Jagdgeschichtliches aus einer Luneburgischen 
Gutsforst. [History of forestry and game on a Liineburg estate.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 

interesting account is given of the first application of forest methods 
by Christian F. L. von der Wense on the family land during the 18th century, and subsequent 
forest history . Wense took especial interest in the reforestation of heath lands by plowing 
and planting. The first planting was done by sticking into the ground pine twigs to which 
the cones were still attached, but the result was a failure.—/. Eoeser, 

^ 1588. WiNTON, A. L.^ Thomas Franz Hanausek. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93: 2S2-227, Por- 
trait, ^ 1921. These reminiscences present an insight into the keen scientific acumen and 
mspmng character of Thomas Franz Hanausek, who died at Vienna, on February 4, 1918, 
m 66th year. The accompanying photograph bears Hanausek’s signature and the motto 
to which he owed his success, ‘^Das Beste im Leben ist die AvheiV’^Anton Hogstad, Jr. 


« 1 Gartenwelt 24: 472. 1920.-This is an obituary of Han- 

Solereder (186^1920)_, professor of botany and director of the Botanical institute and botani- 
cal garden of the University of Erlangen.— M. F. Warner, 
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1590. Zaunigk, Rudoefh. JoliariEes Kentmann, 2. April 1518^ bis 14. (oder 15.)' Jiml 
1574. Mitteil Gescli. Med. u. Naturwiss. 18: 177-183. 1919.~Kentinann, a physician of 
Meissen, in Saxony, published works on the fishes, birds, and fossils of that region. He 
contributed to botanical science through his correspondence with Conrad Gesner, and his 
manuscript '^Kreutterbuch” with 600 beautifully painted plates, which was dedicated in 
1563 to the Elector August of Saxony, is now preserved in the national library at Dresden. 

He was the father of Theophilus Eentmann (1552-1610).— ill. F. Farwar. 

1591. Zeininger. Aus der Geschichte der PfaueninseL [History of the ‘^Peacock Isle.”] 
Gartenfiora 69: 154-159. Fig. 19-2S. 1920.— Garden development of the banks of the Havel 
at Potsdam began under the Great Elector (1640-1688), with a vineyard and the setting of 
many trees, and on the ^Teacock isle” with its beautiful oaks, he built a hunting lodge. It 
was for some time neglected, but under Friedrich Wilhelm II (1788-1797) considerable planting 
was done, and a gardener named Morsch was placed in charge of the island. Under Friedrich 
Wilhelm III (1797-1840) the planting was completed, Sans Souci and the ^^New Garden” con- 
tributing trees for the purpose. The succession of gardeners and erection of buildings are 
noted for this period of greatest development, after which the ^^Peacock Isle^^ has declined 
in magnificence, though always remaining a favorite resort. — M, F. Warner. 
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1592. Anonymous. Instrucciones para la formaeidn de huertas escolares. [Instructions 
for making school gardens.] Bol. Agric. Provincia Buenos Aires 1®: 2-5. 1920. 

1593. Anonymous. The University of California wood exhibit. Intercoll. Forest. Club 
Ann. 1: 28-29. 1 Ulus. 1921. 

1594. Anonyiuous. [Rev. of: Cook, M. T. College botany; structure, physiology and 
economics of plants, x 4- 392 p. J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia and London, 1920.] 
Nature 107 : 807. 1921. 

1595. Anonymous. [Rev. of : Small, J. A textbook of botany for medical and pharma- 
ceutical students, x 4* 681 p. J. and A. Churchill: London, 1921.] Nature 107 : 777, 1921. 

1596. Hanson, C. O. Forestry for woodmen. 2nd cd., 228 p., 13 pL, 15 fig. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1921.— The book is based on Schiich’s Manual of Forestry and is written to 
supply an inexpensive book on scientific forestry for foresters and woodmen. It was first 
drawn up for use of the School of Forestry for Working Men in the Forest of Dean. The 
work consists of 18 chapters, 2 of which, ''The forestry act and forestry commission,” and 
"The afforestation of waste lands,” are not in the first edition. — C. S. Gager. 

1597. Hastings, G. T. The Boy Scouts and conservation of wild flowers. Torreya 21; 
83-84. 1921.— A merit badge is now offered to Scouts for the collecting, mounting,^ and label- 
ing of 50 specimens of flowering plants. An essay of 200 words on the conservation of wild 
flowers is also required. Scouts are trained to protect plants and cautioned not to gather 
rare flowers. — J. C. helson, 

1698. JoLY, J. The universities and research. Nature 107; 760-761. 1921. (From a 
paper read before the Congress of the Universities of the Empire, at Oxford, on July 8.) 
"Perhaps the most striking feature of American universities, as viewed by a British visitor, 
is the prevalence of research and the lavish provisions made for its prosecution. Compul- 
sory study of dead languages is considered seriously injurious to research in physical and 
natural sciences in that it keeps many out of the universities and consumes time which were 
better spent in study of living languages. Even a little elementary research is of great value ^ 
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FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY ' 

Raphaei. ZoN, Editor 
J. V. Ko'F'M.ATmj Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 1465, 1547, 1587, 1593, 1596 , 1599, 1784, 1878, 1882, '2027, 2028) 

1604. ' Anonymous. Bas Ergefenis der Harzgewinnung in Prenssen. [The yield from, the 
resin industry in Prussia.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 415-416. 1919.~-Por the fiscal 
year 1918, 2,288,661 kgr. of pine resin were produced at a cost of 4,187,186 marks, and 68,416 
kgr. of Norway spruce resin at a cost of 42,434 marks. The net profit from thb former was 
117.05 marks, from the latter 83.08, and from Norway spruce wild resin (Fichtenwildharz) 
50.95 marks per 100 kgr. It is believed that these returns should induce private forest owners 
to devote their holdings to the production of resin.—/. Eoeser. 

1605. Anonymous. Forestry in the Union. The progress of state afforestation. Jour. 
Dept. Agric. Union of South Africa 3: 155-159. 1921.— The policy of the Forest Department 
is to protect and conserve the indigenous timber forests and to utilize their products in such 
a way as to increase future productivity. The supply of timber will gradually become ex- 
hausted from these forests, which reproduce comparatively slowly. The future of forestry 
in South Africa therefore lies in the plantations of exotic trees, which are gradually being 
extended. — E. M, Doidge, 



1606. Anonymous. La madera de eucalipto. [Eucalyptus wood.] Informacidn Agric. 
[Madrid] 11 : 243-244. 1921. — This is a discussion of the rate and manner of drying eucalyptus 
wood.’— John A. Stevenson, 

1607. Anonyimous. Quebracho. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 189. 1920. 

1608. Anonymous. The Alexandria forests. South African Card. II: 217-219, 257-276. 
1921.— The Alexandria forests crown the 1st terraces of the coastal zone for some 30 miles. 
An account is given of the vegetations of these forests under 3 headings, littoral forests, 
private forests, and government forests. — E. M, Doidge, 

1609. Anonymous, The progress of British forestry. [Rev. of: First annual report of 

the forestry commission. H. M. Stationery Office: London, 1921.] Nature 107 : 753-754. 
1921. ■ ■ 


! 1610. Anonymous. Utilidad de los arboles. [Use of trees.] Inspeccidn Nacion. Gana* 

deria y Agric. [Uruguay] Bol, 3 [2nd ed.]. 18 p, 1920.— This popular discussion of the uses 
of forest products (wood, fruit, etc.), and the benefits derived from forest plantings includes 
directions for the planting and care of tree plantations . — John A, Stevenson. 

1611. Alviblla, Felix Goblet, nk La flore forestiere dans la region des lacs italiens* 
[The forest flora in the region of the Italian lakes.] Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 23: 
i 573-589. Fig, l-S, 1920.— The development of numerous introduced species is discussed, 

among others Pinus palustris. Sequoia gigantea, S, sempervirenSy Picea pungensj dud P* 

; Engelmanni. Excellent development is reported for the species which were planted on the 

alluvial soils near the lake shores. — W. C. Lowdermilk, 

J 1612. Aenold, H. H. Aerial protection for our. national forests. Intercoll. Forest. Club 

i Ann. 1: 13-16. 1921.— This article outlines the results of the first 2 years' aerial patrol in 

I California . — Woodbridge Metcalf . 

1 1613. B. Les Douglas de Sibret. [The Douglas fir plantations of Sibret.] Bulk Soc. 

Centrale Forest. Belgique 23 : 453-460. 1920.— The remarkable growth of a Douglas fir planta- 
tion established in 1872 and 1878 by Count Visart is described. Unfortunately this 
plantation was cut by the German army. — IF. C. Lowdermilk, ^ 
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1614. Baeeett, L, Municipal camps in the national forests. Intercoll. Forest. Club 

Ann. 1921. ' 

1615. Boenbmann, Crist. Ernst. 1st es wirklich paradox, daferner Eiclien-und Biichen*' 
holz anzuziehen, wo viele Jahrhundert grosse und geschlossene Eichen- und Biichenwaldungen 
gewesen, und streitet solches so sehr gegen Analogie, Erfahrung ttnd Katur, als in 43 ten und 
44ten St. dieses Magazins angegeben worden? [Is it really a paradox to reproduce' oak and 
beech in localities formerly occupied for centuries by large and dense stands of oak and beech, 
and does, this argue so strongly against analog^?-, experience, and nature, as was indicated in' 
the 43rd and 44th issue of this magazine?] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 106-109. 1919.— 
Forest soils contain, partly in themselves, partly as supplied by the existing stand, enough 
elementary ingredients to perpetuate and reproduce oak and beech stands. Otherwise such 
stands could not continue in the same locality for centuries, when the trees do not seed farther 
than the periphery of their crowns. The' writer considers failures as due entirely to specific 
local conditions which hinder reproduction. — J, Roeser, 

1616. Brown, N. C. Spain and her scanty forests. Amer. Forest. 27: 135-139, 11 jig , 
1921. — Forestry in Spain dates from 1835. The practice is more along aesthetic lines than 
in any other country. The forests consist very largely of pine and oak, though Eucalyptus 
and California redwood are common. In reforestation the European poplar is used exten- 
sively in the lower valleys and maritime pine in the mountains. Of the scant 12,000,000 
acres of forest, properly so called, practically | are privately owned. — Chas, H, Otis, 

1617. B-cttler, O. M, Research and boards. Need of establishing laboratories to study 
the problems of the lumber industry. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 59-62. 6 fig, 1921, 

1618. CooLiDGE, P. T. The situation in the pulp-wood region. Intercoll. Forest. Club 
Ann. 1:17-18. 1921. 

1619. Crah AY, N. I. A propos du grand incendie de 191 1 au voisinage de la Baraque Michel. 
[Concerning the big forest fire of 1911 in the vicinity of Michel Barracks.] Bull. Soc. Centrale 
Forest. Belgique 23 : 343-356, 391-405. 1920. 

1620. Crahay, N. I. La question forestiere, question mondiale, [The forestry question 
is world wide.] Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 23: 259-263. 1920. — Inasmuch as the 
world supply of wood is being consumed at an alarming rate, the attention of the League of 
Nations should be directed to the necessity of conserving the forests and to the afforestation 
of unproductive lands. The treatment of the forests on watersheds of international rivers 
should be governed by treaties. Only 8 countries (Austria, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Russia, U. S. A., and Canada) are exporters. The reserve is already threatened, 
and only 3 countries (Sweden, Finland, and Canada) have a future in exports, — W. C, 
Lowdermilk, 

1621. Drion, R. Imp6t forestier: Modifications. [Modifications in forest taxation,] 
Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 23; 431-453, 491-511, 553-573. 1920. — This report is 
divided into 2 parts, the 1st being devoted to an account of legislation sincie 1826, and the 
2nd to a discussion of past legislation and the application from the forester point of view 
of a recent taxation law. — W, C, Lowdermilk, 

1622. Drion, R. Impdt forestiefr: Modifications. [Modifications of forest taxation.] 
Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 24: 11-19. 1921. — This is a supplementary discussion 
of the report of the Commission Special, Conseil Superieur des Forets [see preceding entry].— 
W, C, Lowdermilk, 

1623. Eberts. Empfehlenswerte Holzfallungs-maschinen. [Recommended wood-feliing 
machines.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 248-260. Fig. l-^O, 1919.— On the 14,000,000 
hectares of forest land in Germany 24,000,000 cu.m, of sawtimber and 30,000,000 of fuel wood 
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(value 220,000,000 marks) are produced annually. In removing fuel wood, the stumps also 
are taken in many localities. Btittner has constructed 3 machines^ ''Baumwinde,'' '‘Hebel- 
baumrode machine,"; and ^^Zahnleisten-Waldteufel.’’ The ist may be used to push or pull 
over trees, the 2nd is a pushing machine, and the 3rd a pulling machine. Where thinnings 
and partial fellings are made, the pushing machines, which can control the fall, are preferred. 
The pulling machines are primarily for final and clear cuttings. In 80-90-year old spruce, 
beech, and oak stands, the 3rd machine can pull down 20-25 trees at a time, and 200-250 trees 
in a day.— J*. i^oeser. ■ 

■ ■ 1624. Eckbo, Nils B. Industrial timber research abroad and in South Africa. South 
African Jour. Indust. 4 : 534-539. 6 fig. 1921.— This, the 1st installment of a series of articles 
on the subject, gives an account of research institutions in the U. S. A., India, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and England. The elimination of waste and improved utilization of forest products 
are essential in view of the world shortage of timber.— Ff. M. Doidge. 

1625. Fankhausbe. 2ur Kenntnis der Larche. [The larch.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 
51: 289-297. Fig. IS. 1919. — ^The degree of thrift and range of the larch depends upon 
plentiful and permanent soil moisture, not upon depth of soil. Surface dryness is overcome 
by the deep-growing main root and subsidiary ^'Senkerwurzeln,^' which often attain a length 
of 9 m. The enormous water loss by transpiration (as compared with spruce, pine, beech, 
etc.) is believed to explain the fact that larch is the only native deciduous conifer. The 
shedding, according to the author, avoids a conflict between transpiration and reduced water 
absorption. In extraordinary drought, larch maintains itself by its capability of shedding 
its foliage. Larch in mixture with Norway spruce {Picea excelsa) fails, not because of greater 
intoieranee, but because the crown cover of spruce prevents precipitation from reaching the 
soil, while the shallow wide-spreading network of roots gradually produces a condition of 
dryness unfavorable to larch. Larch thrives in mixture with pine and beech, as neither of 
these effectively intercepts precipitation or competes for moisture as does spruce. In beech 
stands the surface layer of leaves eflectively prevents surface desiccation.— J. Eoeser. 

1626. Feombling, C. Achtet der niederen Pfianzenwelt! [Consider the lower vegetable 
kingdom!] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 33-37. 1919.— According to the author the lower 
forms of plant life in the forest offers a reliable indicator in solving many otherwise difficult 
problems. He expects that little success in natural regeneration will be attained by anyone 
not familiar with these plants. In general, the more productive a soil, the more abundant 
its lower flora, and the less the likelihood that a single species will become dominant. Con- 
versely, the poorer a soil, the more meagre the plant covering, and the greater the chances 
of supremacy by a single Species.— J. Eoeser. 

1627. Gooe, E. En Perse.— Notes de voyage en octobre-novembre 1913. Pn Persia:— 
notes of a journey from October to November 1913.] Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 
,24: 1-11. ,1921. ; 

1628. Gutheie, J. D. On the Murman coast. Amer. Forest. 27 : 155-159. 10 fig. 1921. — 
The Murman coast is a part of Russian Lapland stretching from North Cape to the White 
Sea. This article touches here and there on the vegetation and forest growth of the region. — 
Chas. H. Otis. 

1629. Hammatt, R. F. California’s redwoods and her highways. Intercoll. Forest. 
Club Ann. 1: 19-20. 1921. 

1630. Hemmann. Forstliche Organization. [Forest organization.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. 
Jagdw. 51: 401-406. 1919.— The profession of forestry in Germany has, up to the present 
time, failed to present a consolidated working unit. The forest superintendents (Ober- 
Forster) have organizations in practically all German states, and in several instances the 
lower classes of forest employees are united j but there is a more or less distinct line between 
these and the organizations of the separate states, which the author describes in detail. By 
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far tiie most efficient society is the recently organised Tlitiringia society of forest adminis- 
tratiYe officers, who are working toward scientific and politico-economic development of for- 
estry and forest management and toward the consolidation of all the German societies of 
forest administrative officers into a national society. A meeting was planned for June 14- 
. 15, 1921.—/. Roeser. , , 

, 1631. Henry, AxjGirsTiNn. The tallest yews in Europe. Country Life [London] 50: 9-10. 
^ fig. 1921.— Professor Badoux has recently claimed that a yew 70-1 feet high, growing wild 
in the forest of Chillon, Switzerland, is the tallest in Europe; but the Close Walks, near Mid- 
hurst in England, contain 3 trees respectively 89, 90, and 92 feet high. These are probably 
about 260 years old. In China and Japan the yew grows only about 50 feet high, but in 
western North America occasionally reaches 80 feet. The tall specimens of Midhurst prob- 
abty are not surpassed in height, unless it be in the Himalayas.— ilf. F, Warner, ^ 

1632. Hertz. Staatsaufsicht fur den Privatwald. [State supervision of private forests,] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. SI: 177-184. 1919. — The author is opposed to communism in the 
forest as advocated by Kordvahr and Merten. He claims that in many instances small private 
forests are the only means of holding farmers on the land, and that with the sale of these 
private holdings to the state, the farmers will join the urban population. Many small private 
forests are better managed than the average state forests and in a way which better suits the 
economic needs of the country and secures the best use of forest labor. The state should aid 
private forests primarily by a good forest law, which, for the large forest, should provide for 
both regular technical supervision and forest organization. The law might also cover the 
much discussed subject of * ^capital cuttings, and help forest owners by providing loans 
which approximate the interest on capital invested in growing stock. — /. Roeser, 

1633. Holmes, J. S. Damage to forests by hail in North Carolina. Monthly Weather 
Rev. 49; 333. 1921. — ^A hail storm on April 28, 1921, did much damage in Nor>bh Garolina 
forests, killing much young growth, defoliating trees, and breaking branches, and so weaken- 
ing many of the pines that they will be easy victims of the pine beetle. — E, N, Munns, 

1034. Homans, G. M. Eighth biennial report of the State Board of Forestry of the State 
of California, 1919-20. 64 p-, J Ulus. 1921. — ^This report quotes the act of 1919 creating a 
State Board of Forestry and outlines a state forestry policy for California under 4 important 
headings: (1) Control of forest fires; (2) disposal of slash; (3) acquirement of cut-over lands; 
(4) survey of watershed areas. Complete minutes are given of the meeting of the lumbermen 
of California with the State Board of Forestry on Nov. 5, 1920, which culminated in a roll 
call on the slash-disposal question. All present agreed to dispose of their slash. Since then 
260 operators have agreed in writing to dispose of their annual slash in such a manner as to 
lesson fire hazard and save young growth. The new fire protective organizations of the state 
are described, and statistics on causes of fires, areas (by counties) burned over, etc., are given. 
Announcement is made of a state forest nursery on a 30-acre tract near Davis, where trees 
will be raised for forest and highway planting. A t^st of white fir (Abies concolor) and cotton- 
wood (Populus fremoniii) as substitutes for Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) for butter boxes, 
carried on at the Davis farm, resulted in the decision that both species give entire satisfaction 
when the boxes are properly paraffined and lined with parchment paper. — Woodhridge Metcalf, 

1635. Jameson, F. Walton. Notes on tree-planting in the Kimberley District. South 
African Jour. Indust. 4: 504r-511. 1921. — ^The country about Kimberley is hot, dry, and dusty, 
but at many of the railway stations trees have been established and are growing well. Most 
of the natural timber from Mafeking to many miles south of Kimberley has been felled and 
the veld, unprotected by trees, is subject to the full hot blast of the northwest winds. With 
due care certain hardy trees can be successfully grown, and for this purpose Eucalpyius 
rostrataj Cypressus arizonicaj Pinus halepensis^ and P. longifolia are recommended. Experi- 
mental plots have been planted in Kimberley. — E, ikf* Doidge, 
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■ , 1036'. Kienitz, M. , VorscMage fiir die Hartznutzung 1919 mi 'Gruad der Beobacktimgen 
iiad Versuclie in Chorin. [Suggestions; on the tapping for xesin, based on observations and 
, experiments in Chorin.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 6-32.- 2 fig, 1919.— The author de- 
scribes in detail the results of experiments on tapping for resin, with especial reference to 
depth and width of wounding, location of wound, location and kind of receptacles, loss of 
resin by evaporation, kinds of cutting tools, etc. As a rule, each tree receives 2 blazes, on 
opposite sides, aggregating f of the circumference. Cutting is begun above and continued 
downward, and is done every 2 days. A new tree is tapped as near the root swelling as pos- 
sible, and in ail cases the vessels are attached low enough to permit a summer’s cutting ■with- 
out moving the vessel. To prevent loss of turpentine oil by evaporation, the resin is removed 
promptly.— /. ' 

1637. Kienitz, M. Was ist denn jetzt Mode : Saat oder Pflanzung? [What is the present 

style: sowing or planting?] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 417-436. Fig. 1919.— Present 

conditions in Germany, large areas of cut-over land lying bare and man-power scarce, have 
developed the practice of producing new stands of pine by plowing, sowung with drill machines, 
and replacing failures by planting. As post-war conditions disappear, it is believed planting 
will again come into use. Natural regeneration is secured only after heavy seed years, and 
then only on areas entirely open, or shaded only at the side. Artificial sowing is successful 
only when the seedlings have a continuous moisture supply, since ordinarily a superficial 
root system is developed under the influence of the surface humus layer, and the plants there- 
fore succumb easily during periods of drought. Planting is regarded as the only successful 
method, as a deep root-system is developed and the loosened soil in the planting holes brings 
about a better distribution of moisture. The author’s experiments show that planting with 
a semi-conical spade produces better results and is cheaper than the other more elaborate 
planting methods, and that the cost of planting, calculated through the first 3 years, is actually 
less than the cost of sowing. — J. Roeser, 

1638. Knesebepk, von. Ber Verkauf von Holz zur Selbstwerbung und Massnahmen zur 
Bektopfung der Brennholznot auf dem Lande. [The sale of wood for removal and measures 
to be taken in combating the fuel-wood shortage.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 83-97. 
1919. — ^The author calls attention to the merits, in war and post-war times, of the new practice 
of letting the customer remove his own wood under the supervision of foresters, and outlines 
^management plans for sales of sawtimber and removal of faggot wood under the system of 

‘self-felling.” A set of rules for controlling the fuel-wood supply and demand in the country 
is also given. — J, Roeser, 

1639. Kordvahr. Der Wert von Waldbestanden. [The value of forest stands.] Zeit- 


schr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 140-144. 1919. — Forest prices are not determined by the interest 
i with which the yield is capitalized, but by conditions which are independent of the yield. 

; The difficulty of evaluating forest lands is due to the fact that only part of the principle can 

be converted into capital at once (tangible value), the remainder attaining its full value only 
after a long time (intangible value). The profit is the sum of the excess in the value of the 
i increment over the expenses; the sum of the yearly savings, with interest, is derived from the 

; cultural expenses and is comparable to the final value of a rental which is paid at the close 

j of each year and finally at the final cutting. The author regards it as noteworthy that the 

value of stands is greater when calculated by simple interest than by compound interest, 
i even though a rate as low as 1 per cent is chosen' for compound interest. The writer includes 

numerous equations for calculating values. — J . Roeser, 

I 1640. Kordvahr. Gedanken fiber Zweck tind Ziel der Forstwirtschaft. [The p-urpose 

i and the goal of forest management.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw, 51 : 1-6. 1919. — The question 

I to be considered is whether a stand is to be managed to produce a maximum rate of interest 

1 or a product of greatest value. The author urges that the ethical and aesthetic values of 

I the forest should be cultivated in preference to the material, and that the German forests 

should not be managed by those financially interested, but should be controlled by the state ^ 
or community. — I. Roeser, 
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1641. IvoRSTiAN, C. F. Grazing practice in the national forests and Its effects oh natural 
conditions. Sci. Monthly 13 : 273-281. Fig. 1-7. 1921. — This is a brief statement of the 
problems and conditions affecting the question of when and how much grazing may be allowed, 
and of the advantages and disadvantages of forest grazing. — L. Pace. 

1642. Kraesse, Anton. Beobachtungen an Dasychira pudibunda L. gelegentiich des 
Eberswalder Brasses 1917. [Observations of Dasychira pudibunda in connection with the 
Eberswald attack of 1917.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 265-272. Fig. 1-9. 1919. — The 
species was observed in limited numbers in Eberswald during 1915 and 1916, and in the fall 
of 1917 appeared in enormous numbers, devastating the beech forests and attacking the horn- 
beam. Pine trees, too, were infested but no needles were consumed. No satisfactory expla- 
nation has been offered for this infestation, migration being out of the question. The color 
variation in the caterpillars was of interest, black ones being in the majority. Ail cater- 
pillars were diseased (^^polyederkrank”). The hair of the caterpillar produced no disagree- 
able effects in contact with the skin, though it is generally considered extremely irritating. 
[See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1644.] — J. Roeser. 

1643. Krausse, Anton. Ennomos quercinaria Hfn. (Lep. Geom.) als Waldverderber. 
[Ennomos quercinaria Hfn. (Lep. Geom.) as a destroyer of forests.] Zeitschr. Forst- ii. Jagdw. 
51: 153-159. Fig. 1-6. 1919. — This insect, reported as a forest pest for the 1st time in 1917, 
appeared in the forest district of Saarbriicken. Suppressed beech were attacked first in May; 
dominant trees, 80-100 years old, later. The pupa is easity identified by 4 large hook-like 
appendages at the posterior end and 2 smaller appendages on each side nearby. The butter- 
fly ^s habits and life history are described. — J. Roeser. 

1644. Kraessb, Anton, tjber Dasychira pudibunda L. bei Eberswalde 1918. [Dasychira pudi 
bunda in the Ebers forest in 1918.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 445-447. 1 fig. 1919.— 
This is a brief account of further studies of Dasychira pxidihwnda. All eggs, caterpillars, and 
butterflies examined were ^^polyeder’^ diseased, though many individuals are apparently 
immune. Although the disease caused terrific destruction during 1917, it did not prevent a 
light devastation by this insect in 1918. — [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1642.] — J. Roeser. 

1645. LaVarre, W. Brazifs white gold. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 133-136. 5 fig. 1921. 
[Abstract from Bull. Pan American Union 50: 462-476. 1920. — This is an account of the 
primitive methods still used in collecting the milk of the fubber tree, — Chas. E. Otis. 

1646. Lindsay, H. A. F., and C. M. Harlow. Report on lac and shellac. Indian Forest 
Rec. 8^; 1-162. 10 chartSj 4 i map. 1921, — Despite its importance to India, lac is still 
collected in a crude and wasteful manner, mostly from wild forest trees by ignorant native 
villagers, and marketed without economic foresight. Scientific knowledge of the lac insect 
and its hosts, of the physiological processes involved in lac production, and of climatic and 
other influencing factors, is meagrfe; and research has been unaccountably neglected.— The 
lac insect, Tachardia lacca, sucks the juices of the host plant and produces an unusually 
massive secretory or excretory incrustation. This is the amber-colored, resinous lac, from 
which shellac is manufactured. The female insect lives about 6 months, and produces 2 
broods of minute larvae, which emerge in ^^swarms’’ during the time the lac harvests are 
made. Only the more obvious phases of the life history are known. In addition to the physi- 
ological processes involved in lac formation, some of the problems awaiting solution are: 
Effect (upon quality of lac) produced by the amount and quality of food obtained from the 
6 or 7 major and 15 or more minor host plants; vitality and hardiness of the several strains 
of lac insects and their efficiency as lac producers; effect of v/eather and climatic conditions 
upon the efficiency of the insect; natural enemies of the insect and of the host plants. Con- 
siderable work has been done upon the last question in the way of identifying the more im- 
portant parasites of the lac insect; but little is known of their habits, life histories, and distri- 
bution, or of their relative destructiveness, and means of combating them. The best lac is 
the ^'^kusmi,^' or winter crop, from the kusum tree {Schhichera trijuga) found in the sub- 
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Himalaya area, Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and Burma. This tree occurs scattered in high dense 
forests, grows very slowly, and pollards less vigorously than most other lac host trees. Culti- 
vation by the natives is unintelligent, and, as high lac prices lead to excessive harvesting, 
the brood lac supply is depleted,. Methods of controlling the infection of new host branches 
or trees by new broods are particularly haphazard and their study and improvement is 
urgently needed. Quality of lac varies with host and insect, season, and locality. Present 
practices are described in detail and suggestions for improved practice and needed investi- 
gation are given. — C, L, Hill. . . 

1647. Mitellee, M. L. Kiln drying more lumber on the Pacific Coast. Intercoll. Forest# 
Club: Ann. l: 35-37. 1921. 


1648. Muller. Forstliche Mitteilungen arts dem preussischen Soiling. [Forest informa- 
tion from the Prussian Soiling.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 225-247. 1919.— The author 
describes the geology, climate, forest, hunting, and chief administrative features of the forest- 
inspection district of Hildesheim-Solling and of the adjacent state forests of Northeim, 
Moringen, and Finback, which include approximately 36,035 hectares. The forest in this 
district is 60 per cent beech, 30 Norway spruce, and 10 oak. The principle aim is to perpetuate 
the beech, which is increasingly valuable. On the Bunter sandstone formation, whieh pre- 
dominates in the Soiling, good masts alone produce results, and these occur, on an average, 
every 8 years. The failure of reproduction on sandstone is due to destructive fungi, which 
thrive in insufficiently decomposed leaf' humus. Failure to secure beech reproduction natu- 
rally has led to a system of seed fellings based on 4 preparation fellings extending over 20 
years, a seed felling, and final cuttings. It is preferred that the soil litter decompose natu- 
rally, but advantage should be taken of good seed years, and the humus should be raked into 
piles often or the soil treated by harrowing, plowing, grazing swine, etc. In the preparation 
cuttings, protection of the stand against too great opening is more important than removal 
of forked and other undesirable trees. [See Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 187 and following entry.]— 
/. Eoeser, 

1649. Muller. Forstliche Mitteilungen aus dem preussischen Soiling. [Forest informa- 
tion from the Prussian Soiling.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51; 301-307. 1919.— The present 
method of establishing oak in the beech forests of Prussian Soiling, selected after much experi- 
menting, is by dibbling under beech stands at the time of the regeneration cutting or during 
beech seed years. The previously used Martzfeld method proved too expensive. The oak 
is allowed to start up with the beech reproduction, which prevents its destruction by game 
(a serious menace to oak reproduction in this region), and advance beech saplings are cut 
down to avoid interference with the oak. Wherever dominant oaks are found in the Soiling 
in equal-aged mixture with beech, 2 facts are evident: The site is sunny and the species is 
Quercus sessiliflora. On cool, shaded sites the oak is always suppressed. Q. sessiliflora 
succeeds better than Q. pedunculata since it has a shallow root system, thrives in shallow soil, 
and mixes better with beech. Planting in rows or groups is preferable to single planting 
because (1) oak is for sentimental reasons favored in cutting, contrary to the best economic 
interests, and (2) when the stand is opened the trees develop trunk sprouts and invariably 
become stag-headed. — J. Roeser. 



1650. Nelson, J. C. Beam's trees of Indiana (revised edition). [Rev. of: Beam, Chas. 
G. The trees of Indiana. First revised edition. Dept. Conservation Indiana Publ. 13. 
B17 p.) 1B4 pi. 1921.] Rhodora 23: 179. 1921.— This is a brief account of the most note- 
worthy changes which have been made in the revision.— J'awes P. Poole. 

1651. Oertzen, von. Erfahrungen aus dem Walde. [Experiences from the forest.] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 39-41. 1919.— The author discusses the habits and value of 
blueberry (Vaccinium myrtillus) and of heather, and the factors entering into hardpan for- 
mation. — J. Roeser. 
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1652. Oliver, G. D. History of ^ Sierra Hevada liimfeerijig indiistry, ' IntercolL ■ Forest. 
Club Ann. 1: 30-34. ,1921. 

1653. Pe arson, R. S. Hote on tlie contraction of sal (Shorea robusta) timber wMle season- 
ing. Indian Forest, 47 : 245-247. 1 chart 192L— A section of green sai plank 1 inch thick 
and 12 inches wide contracted 0.455 inches in width, the rate being fairly uniform and fol- 
lowing the moisture content of the wood. During times of high humidity the plank expanded 
slighUy. -—E, N, Munns, 

1654. QuairiIirb,' C. J. X’arborettim de Gedinne, [The arboretum of Gedirme, Belgium.] 
Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 24: 19-31. 1921.— The 2 genera Abies emd Ficea are 
classified by species according to their reaction to the locality at Gedinne. Of the exotics 
the species of Abies which made very good growth are A. grandis, A. balsameaj A, fraseri, 
A. conco^or, A. VeitcMj A, pectinata; of Picea the species which made good growth are P, 
SitchensiSj P* omorihay P. hicolor, Other species of both genera fail into 2 lower classifi- 
cations, The account is to be continued.— IF. C. 

1655. R., E. Faut-il exploiter les pineraies ravagees par la nonne et la noctueiie dupin? 
[Is it necessary to cut the pineries damaged by pine defoliators?] Bull. Soc, Centrale Forest. 
Belgique 23: 405-408. 1920. 

1656. Recknagel, A. B. Is forestry succeeding? Intercoll. Forest. Club Ann. 1: 11- 
12.' 1921. 

1057. Rindl, M, Some sources of non-drying oils. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 641- 
649, 1921. — ^The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute has published investigations of the oil 
from Balanites Mangnamiij which abounds in Portuguese East Africa. The oil is said to 
equal in value refined cotton seed oil. — The seed of Calodendron capense yields a pale yellow 
oil, which would be suitable for soap making. — ^The seed of the baobab tree, Adamsonia 
digitata, yield too little oil to render them commercially valuable. The oil from the Marula 
nut, Sclerocarya cafjra, would be suitable for soap manufacture and possibly for edible pur- 
poses, but the low percentage of kernel in the fruit and the difficulty of cracking the nuts and 
separating the kernels makes it unlikely that it will become commercially valuable. The 
Cashew tree, Anacardium occideniale, flourishes in Portuguese East Africa and should grow 
well in the more tropical districts of the Union. In view of its value as a substitute for al- 
monds the cultivation of the Cashew nut holds considerable prospect of success. Oils derived 
from Ximenia americana^ X. caffra^ and Telfairia pedata are also discussed. — E, M, Doidge. 

1658. Roessler, Das rheinische Wirtschaftsbuch als Teil des Betriebswerkes und der 
Betriebskontrolien. [The Rhenish control book as a part of the management plan and the 
management control.] 2!eitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 436-438. 1919. — The usual valuation 
books, special cards, control books, etc., are not suited for use in the woods. The author 
presents the outline of a management book copied, with minor improvements, from that of 
the Rhenish communal forest administration, and recommends it to all forest managers — 
J. Roeser. 

1659. ScHNAASE. Die formelle Behandlung der Betriebsregulierungen nach dem Kriege. 
[The formal treatment of forest working plans after the war.] Zeitschr. Forst- u, Jagdw. 51: 
98-103. 1919. — ^It is conservatively estimated that J of all Prussian forest districts are in 
need of new working plans, as post-war conditions make the preparation of plans under the 
old instructions impossible. Therefore, temporary plans should be prepared to insure a 
continued wood supply during the 1st period (approximately 20 years). Suggestions as to 
ways and means of formulating and carrying out this work are included. — J. Eoeser. 

1660. SchrOder, H. Bodenriickgang unter Fichte. [Soil retrogression tinder Norway 
spruce.] Zeitschr. Forst- u, Jagdw. 51: 439—444. 1919. — The author investigated 2 small 
areas planted to Norway spruce in 1840—1845 and since cleared. These were located on the 
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east coast of north Sleswick in a broad-leaf forest composed chiefly of beech. The terrain 
was rolling and the soil a fresh, slightly sandy loam. In both areas* the spruce has Ghaiiged 
the soil, through the influence of a mossy covering, especially Polytrichum, into a decided 
hard pan in 05-70 years. This effect was most pronounced in the center of the spruce stand 
and disappeared under the surrounding beech. According to the author it is caused by the 
formation of raw humus under the heavy spruce cover and the leaching of the soil by humic 
acid. The present tendency to convert poorly reproducing beech stands into spruce shouk! 
therefore be critically considered, — J, Eoeser, 

ScHUBBET, JoH. Ertrag eines Eormalwaldes. [Yield of a normal forest] JZeitschr. 
Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 260-265. Fig, 1919. — The author discusses forest, soil, and total 

net yields in normal stands of Norway spruce, on the basis of yield tables by Schwappacli. 
Representing the net forest revenue (r) as a function of the rotation (u), and a slight increase 
in period of rotation as Au and the corresponding change of r as Ar, the net forest revenue 

reaches its highest value when — equals aero, which is with a rotation of 113 years. The 

Au , 

author concludes that the rotation yielding the greatest soil revenue is expressed by the 
Ar n 

formula , where N represents the normal supply. At the following rates of interest, 

1, 1,5, 2.0, 2.5, 3.0, 3.5, and 4.0 per cent, the rotation is respectively 92, 81, 74, 69, 65, 61, and 
58 years. The total net revenue culminates in a higher rotation than the soil net revenue. — 
The average increase in lumber prices in the Prussian state forests during the period l8S3- 
1912 approached 1.5 per cent annually.— J. Eoeser. 

1662. SCHWAPPACH. Netiere XJntersuchiingen iiber dem Wachstumsgang der Schwar- 
zerlen-Bestande. [Investigations of growth rate of black alder [Alnus glutinosa Gaert] stands.] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 184-190. 1919.— A comparison of results of investigations in 
1918 with results of a single observation in 1902 shows : (1) The total increment of black 
alder stands is only a little higher in 1918, and the difference occurs in the period following 
the 40th year; (2) 40-45 per cent, instead of 30 per cent, of the total increment is removed in 
thinning; (3) the current annual increment and the average annual increment attain a maxi- 
mum in comparatively late years, the former at approximately 45, the latter at 70 years. In 
general, coppice can no longer be considered suited to black alder. A normal yield table for 
black aider is included. — /. Boeser. 

1663. Sbelbn, von. Der Wald als Bruder des Feldes. [The forest as brother of the farm.] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u, Jagdw. 51: 308-315. 1919. — This article is a humorous rebuttal of forester 
Mertens^ opinion that certain forest rights-of-users (Waldgrundgerechtigkeiten) should be 
discontinued. Mertens would place the collection of dry, fallen wood under a permit system, 
but Seelen argues that this would result in petty trespass. The former also favors the estab- 
lishment of permanent forest pastures in preference to the use of forests for grazing; but even 
if only i of Germany's cattle were grazed in such pastures, approximately 2,000,000 hectares 
of the best forest soil would have to be set aside, which would be a great economic mistake. 
Although the results of rights of pannage (Mastnutzung) have not been successful, this 
practice should be given a thorough test. — J, Boeder, 

1664. Sbvbrin, G. Un insecte ntiisible ati ch^ne. [An insect injurious to oak.] Bull, 
Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 23 : 270-279. Fig, 1-11, 1920. — Kermes quercus (L.) CKLL 
or K, reniformis (Fourcr.) Sign, was found to be the insect causing damage. to woods in the 
Meuse and Sambre valley. The life history of the insect is given. A bibliography is added. — 
W, C, Lowdermilk, 

1665. Seveein, G. Un insecte nuisible au ch§ne. [An insect injurious to oak,] Bull. 
Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 23 : 314-323. Fig, l^-U, 1920.— The life histories of Coc- 
cinidae are continued and an account of Lecanium and Kermes quercus is included. — W, C* 
Lowdermilk, 
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1666. Severin', G. Un insecte nulsible ati dilae. [An insect injurious to oak.] Bull, 

Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 23 : 367-376, 408-415. Ftgf. 1920 .—The economic 

aspects of the damage done by Kermes quercus is discussed. Several methods of combating 
the insect are given, but none holds out much promise. The insect being little known, there 
is some confusion regarding classification. The author feels justified in retaining the name 
Kermes quercus, €• Lowdermtlk, 

1667. SiBCKB, E. 0.,' and L. Wyman. Tree planting by farmers for fuel, fence posts and 
shelter. Texas Agric. Exp. Sta. Forest. Bull. 13. H p., 10 fig. 1920.— The treeless area of 
the state is the Panhandle, west Texas, below the caprock, and the Trans-Pecos country. 
This was the cattle country but dry farming has replaced cattle raising. Protection from 
sand storms and drying winds may be partially secured by planting trees, about 6 rows making 
an effective windbreak. The scarcity of fuel and fence posts makes a grove of trees desirable 
on every farm in this area. The species suited to different localities, the question of seedlings 
and transplanted stocks, renewals of vrindbreaks and woodlots, spacing, cultivation, and 
cost are briefly discussed.— A. Pace. 

1668. Sim, T. K. Tree planting for the farm II. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 472- 
478, 1921. — In this installment directions are given for preparation of the land, raising of 
seed, planting out, and sowing in situ. — E. M, Doidge. 

1669. Sim, T. E,. Tree-planting for the farm III. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 554- 
562, 666-672. 1921. — ^The financial aspect of tree-planting is considered, and directions given 
for cultivation and thinning. Trees suitable for planting in various districts are listed, and 
the merits of various species for commercial planting are discussed.— P. M'. Doidge, 

1670. Warner, H. H. The size of yew trees. Garden 85: 156, 205. Ulus, 1921. — This 
contains 2 notes on venerable trees and their dimensions, data for the 1st being taken largely 
from The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland, by Dr. John Lowe, The 2nd gives some 
additions and corrections of measurements and an illustration of the yew by Ifiiey Church 
near Oxford. This, according to tradition, is as old as the church, which was built in 1175. — 
M. F, Warner, 
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(See also in this issue Entries 1448, 1463, 1477, 1478, 1479, 1480, 1488, 1515, 1523, 1545, 1642, 
1753, 1757, 1762, 1776, 1787, 1789, 1790, 1822, 1839, 1918, 1963, 2047) 

1671. Anonymous, Increasing yields by bud selection. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
32: 698. 1921. — This consists essentially of quotations from an article by E, B. Babcock of 
California, warning against too much optimism in bud selection in deciduous fruits. — L. E, 
Waldron, 

1672. Anonymous. Measuring intelligence. Jour. Heredity 11: 86-87. 1 fig, 1920.— 
This is a report of the findings of the Committee on Army Mental Tests of the American 
Psychological Association and National Research Council. Test ratings furnished a fairly 
reliable index to ability to learn, think quickly and accurately, analyze a situation, maintain 
a state of mental alertness, comprehend and follow instructions. Test score was little affected 
by schooling. There was no proof that men of equal mental rating were of equal military 
worth. Temperamental qualities could not be measured, yet a superior degree of loyalty, 
bravery, and leadership was more often correlated with superior intelligence than otherwise. 
Intelligence rating was found to be one of the most important aids in selecting men for spe- 
cialized tasks, and corresponded closely to pre-army occupational levels, i.e.: (1) Lowest 
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mental test ratings were made by unskilled and semi-skilled laborers capable of routine work 
as privates; (2) many skilled laborers and clerical workers showed capacity to serve as non- 
commissioned officers; (3) semi-professionals made up a large percentage of the commissioned 
officers; (4) professional men of highest intellectual type furnished the most superior officer 
materiaL’—M*. C. Gould, 

1673. Anonymous. The heredity and environment of a great botanist. Jour. Heredity 11 : 
6. 1920 .—This article gives the writer’s impressions on reading Leonard Huxley’s Life and 
Letters, by Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker.— McHe C. Coulter, 

1674. Anonymous. Variation in scarlet runner beans. Gard. Chron. 69: 176. 1921,— 
J. de Vilmorin displayed before the French National Horticultural Society a series of seed- 
color variations in beans from natural crosses between scarlet runner, Phaseolus multiflorus, 
and a black-seeded form of the same species. By the 2nd year 10 new colors had appeared. 
^Most of the possible combinations between the colors, ^wine-color,’ black, gray, and maroon, 
were displayed, in many different kinds of marbling, varying in intensity and extent.” No 
attempt was made to analyze the phenomena from the Mendelian standpoint. Comparison 
is made of the anthocyanin content of these beans.— L. B, Waldron, 

1675. Anonymous. Deficiency in intellect found to be correlated with deficiency in the 
number of brain cells. [Rev. of : Ellis, Robert S. A preliminary study of the Purkinje cells 
in normal, subnormal, and senescent human cerebella, with some notes on functional locali- 
zation. Jour. Comparative Neurol. 30: No. 2. Feb. 1919.] Jour. Heredity 10: 369. 1919.— 
Examination of a number of cerebella showed that the number of Purkinje cells varies under 
different conditions. In cases of paresis, extreme old age, and idiocy, the number of Purkinje 
cells is reduced by disintegration^ and there is deficiency in motor coordination. This raises 
the question as to the extent to which differences in percentage of cells may be the anatomical 
basis for mental defect. The author contends that all such cases are due to some form of 
antenatal degeneration. — M,C, Gould. 

1676. Allen, W. J. Gravenstein grafts at Bathurst. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
511. 1921.— Evidence goes to show that the stock exerts an effect upon the scion, resulting 
in a twisting” effect which is absent in the tree from which the scions were taken. — L. B. 
Waldron, 

1677. Bataillon, Charles. Spermies couplees et heterochromosome dans la lignee 
typique d’une Turritelle. [Paired sperms and heterochromosome in the typical line of a Tur- 
ritella.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 84: 219-222. 1 fig, 1921.— Spermatozoa of Turritella com- 
munis found in pairs more or less closely united throughout their length. This rare 
phenomenon was observed in the Opossum by Selenka and in Dyitiscidae by Ballowitz, but 
its origin was studied only superficially or not at all. In Turritella it has its origin in matu- 
ration. The 2nd maturation division results in 2 distinct cells, which later fuse into practi- 
cally a binucieate cell. Development of the pair has been traced through all stages to adult 
spermatozoa. Presumably they separate at or before fertilization, but this has not been 
proved. The 1st maturation division is unequal, 1 secondary spermatocyte receiving a larger 
chromosome than the other. From each secondary spermatocyte comes 1 pair of spermatozoa, 
hence these pairs are of 2 kinds. If heterochromosomes of the 1st division are X and Y, some 
pairs are male-producing, others female-producing.' — A, Franklin Shull, 

1678. Bateson, W. Root-cuttings and chimeras. II. Jour. Genetics 11: 91-97. PI. IS- 
14- 1921. — The author reports the occurrence of a red double-flowered Bouvardia from root 
cuttings of the double pinkish white Bridesmaid variety, also of a single-flowered form from 
root cuttings of the new double red variety, and lists 12 varieties whose progeny from root 
cuttings were exactly alike. Other anomalies in flower and foliage color arising from root 
cuttings are noted. — Three sports arising from root sprouts of cuttings of fancy named varie- 
ties of Pelargonium are described, and differences between ^^type” and l^sport’ foliage and 
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flowers in the ‘'^Golden Flame” variety of F. zonale are treated in detail. The inclusion of 
cells belonging to one fbrm within tissues of the other is especially noted. — A variegated 
form of Spirea Ulmaria devoid of functional germ cells resembles the totally sterile ‘^Freak 
of Nature” zonal Pelargonium described earlier. This shows that, although varieties pro- 
ducing new forms from root cuttings may be regarded as periclinal chimeras, other possibilities 
must be remembered. Many herbaceous variegated plants arranged periclinally may give 
shoots composed entirely of either internal or external constituents. These are not always 
endogenous, but may be originated by a periclinal division in the cortical layers. Attempts 
to breed root cuttings with parent plants have been unsuccessful. — E. B. Babcock. 

1679. Beery, Reginald AETHxm,. and Daniel Grant 0,’Brii^n. Errors in feeding 
experiments with cross-bred pigs. Jour. Agric. Sci. 11: 275-286. ^ fig. 1921. — ^In experi- 
ments in feeding two lots of pigs, one of 43, and another of 46, each for 16 weeks, conditions 
were so nearly comparable that combining results of the 2 trials was permissible for statistical 
purposes, as proved by mathematical test. The probable error in rate of gain for 1 pig, in 
terms of average daily gain, was 7 per cent; for pure-bred pigs of the same litter and of similar 
live weight, 3 per cent; and for cross-bred pigs of similar weight but of different parents, 
4 per cent. The error, greatest for a short feeding period, decreases rapidly week by week 
up to 7 'weeks, after which the rate of decrease is slow. The errors on 18 separate pens of 
4 pigs each varied from 2.3 to 12.08 per cent, averaging 6.21 per cent. An increased daily 
rate of gain decreases the probable error; the converse is also true. The rate of gain in female 
pigs was depressed slightly by a period of heat, but the difference between gilts and barrows 
was only 0.02 pounds. The stage of fattening did not affect the error, although well-fattened 
animals showed a greater range in rate of gain than those only partially ia,ttmed.— Edward 
N. Wentworth. 

1680. Blakesleb, Albert F, Mutations in mucors. Jour. Heredity 11: 278-284. S fig. 
1920. — ^In the examination of about 38,000 progeny of single asexual spores from cultures of 
the hermaphrodite mould, Mucor genevensis, many variant forms were seen. In the subse- 
quent asexual generations of most of these forms the normal strain appeared and gradually 
predominated to the exclusion of the variant. However, 2 of these mutants have been shown 
to be stable, at least for many generations. The ^‘Dwarf” mutant lacks asexual spores and 
also zygospores, and has been grown unchanged for nearly 7 years. Mutant ^^A” lacks her- 
maphrodite zygospores, has a strong minus sexual reaction, and only a feeble plus one. This 
form has been grown for 16 generations and appears stable. Among the inconstant mutants, 
“X,” a hermaphrodite with a plus tendency, had low white growth and large zygospores; 
in the course of years its cultures reverted to the normal type. Mutant “D,” which had a 
yellowish dense growth and was almost without zygospores, had a minus tendency, and seems 
to have finally reverted. The ^^Yeast” mutant was composed of separate cells in its early 
stage of growth. In the course of time only normal forms were found among the progeny.— 
John Belling. 

1681. Blaringhem, L. A propos de TMr^dit^ des fascies de Capsella Vigtiieri. [Con- 
cerning the heredity of fasciations in Capsella Viguieri.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 169: 
298-300. 1919. — This unique plant, named and described by the author in 1910, is claimed to 
be the best known example of the sudden birth of a new species. For 12 generations the 
tendency to produce fasciated stems has been maintained as a constant character. The 
only other true-breeding fasciated species known is cock’s-comb, Celosia cristata L. In 
both species the fasciated character is amplified by cultural conditions favoring vegetative 
development, i.e., by transplanting to rich soil under glass. De Vries has pointed out an 
apparent relation between fasciation and tricotyledony in Ainaranthus retroflexus, but in 
Capsella Viguieri the author observed but 4 tricotyls among 3000 seedlings examined. — 
Merle C. Coulter. 

1682. Bliss, A. J. Unusual forms of Iris flowers. Gard. Chron. 70: 149. 1921.— Of 
^ abnormal flower forms the tetramerous occurs most frequently among the author's seedlings 
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and is coupled generally with, vigor of growth, though many of the 

have never produced abnormal flowers. It is suggested that these forms 

nature of peloria and that the tendency to produce tetramerous flowers is ^ 

the fact that such flowers may appear on one spike and not on adjacent one^j unn^ one 

season and not another, showing that something additional is neceBS^^y iheir 

occurrence. — J. Marion Shulh 


1683. Boulengbr, E. G. ' Experiments' on colour-changes of, 'the 

(Salamandra maculosa), conducted in the Society’s gardens. Proc. Zool. Boc* ^ J.921: 

99 -102. B pl.f i fig • 1021 . — ^In undertaking to repeat some of 

the action of changed environment on certain amphibians, the author separ^ ® 

young from a single Salamandra maculosa var. taeniatd in 2 lots, one in an ? 

yellow on the bottom and sides, the other in a corresponding aquarium ® 

transformation, Sacerov’s results were conflrmed, i.e., those reared on the 

were f 'yellower than the mother, and the spots larger and fused together,” those ^ 

being "darker than the mother and the spots smaller and more numerous* ^ 

however, has no doubt that these 2 types will in time assume the same charactc^' * ‘ ® * 

1684. Bowman, H. H. M. Deterioration in some horticultural varieties 
artificial selection. Jour. Heredity 11: 380-383. 1920.— In the spring of 1 
purchased of named varieties of China aster, CalUstephus chinensiSf Zinni(^ ^ 
marigold (Tapates erecta), Matthiola incana, and the corn-flower 

varieties (purchased from the same firm) had been grown in the 2 preceding cons^^^ Nl 

conditions. In all cases notable variations were observed which in most cas©^ uiuch 
as deteriorations from the standard. The author believes that there 

with dominant inferior strains, which has natiiraliy affected the germ plasma V i 

varieties, and that therefore these variations are due to genetic rather thaJ^ ^ 

causes.— C. F7. M 2 /ers. 

1685. Bridges, Calvin B. Triploid intersexes in Drosophila melanoga^l®^^ 

252-254. 1921. — culture of flies produced 96 females, 9 ^^^^o^racters 

"intermediate between males and females.” Distribution of the genetic ^^ the cWom^l 
plexus, and speck, in this culture was so aberrant as to warrant the hypothesis 

somes involved might sometimes be present in a triploid instead of the usua li had 

This was confirmed by cytological evidence. The intersexes, which were aU^^ chromo'^iDme 
3 second chromosomes, 3 third chromosomes, 2 X-chromosomes, 2 or 3 fou^^ apoearan^^ and 
and either with or without a Y-chromosome. The author, describing th®^ new conVusio 
genetic behavior of various flies of this aberrant g^<>^PvSays: "A significaP 
proved by the intersexes is that sex in D, melanogaster is determined by ^ ojjies 
the genes contained in the X-chromosome and those contained in the Pr * duces 

The ratio of BX : B sets autosomes, or 3X : 3 sets auto somes (or IX : 1 sei *5 seh 

a female, while IX : B sets autosomes produces a male. An intermediate -possi- 

autosomes, produces an intermediate condition,— the intersex. After dis 
bilities already found, the author comments on the varying influence o ? 

speculates on the effect of additional chromosome ratios . — John S. Dexter • 

1686. Bkoim, J. Ber Pollenstab. [The pollen staff.] Deutsch. -Si 

447-448. 1 fig. 1920.— The author describes a stick to be inserted into the ^ anonvmous 

collection of pollen in vials. It is especially convenient in potato work. 1 ^ 

review in Zeitschr. Pflanzenziicht. 8 : 45—46. 1921,] J . P . Kelly* 

t ■t’Ct* TranSi Pjli'ifliol'i 

1087. Bkooks, F. T. The inheritance of disease-resistance in ^ 

Mycol. Soc. 7: 71-78. I921.-The hitherto unpublished results of Arms 
yellow rust of wheat (Puccinia glumarwm form, tritici), are outlined. A1 gQ.^ Pai-tly in 
hehnina X American Club were moderately rusted. The Fa generatioP'^^^^^ 832t»oder- 
autumn and partly in spring, contained 1560 plants, of which 381 were badly 
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ately so, and 347 were ri|st-free,— approximately a 1: 2:1 ratio. The genotypes of some of 
the F 2 plants were tested by growing the Fg plants. Taking the whole F 2 crop after adjust- 
ment with the Fs results, the following composition was indicated: 392 homozygous sus- 
ceptible, 797 heterozygous susceptible, and 371 homozygous immune. Different behavior in 


different years is attributed to the operation of environmental factors. — Armstrong’s pre- 
liminary studies with wheat indicate that resistance to mildew (Erystphe graminis) behaves 


as a Mendelian dominant. — A, N, Wilcox. 


1688. Brumpt, B. Recherches snr le d^terminisme des sexes et de F^volution des Angtiil- 
Mes parasites (Strongyloides). [Studies on the determinism of sex and the evolution of the 
parasitic Anguillula (Strongyloides).] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 85: 149-152. W2L-~Strongy- 
hides papillosus, parasitic in the small intestine of sheep, exists in a parthenogenetic parasitic 
generation and a free-living bisexual generation. Eggs laid by the parasitic form pass with 
the feces and produce rhabditic larvae, of which some develop directly into strongyloid larvae 
ready to infect a new host, some into males and females. The bisexual generation is mostly 
sterile because of rarity of males. Cultures usually contain 1 male to 1000-2000 females, 
rarely a much higher proportion. The proportion of directly developing strongyloid larvae 
and of adult males varies; in many cultures development is exclusively direct, most others 
show 95-98 per cent direct development, and a few show as high as 90 per cent indirect devel- 
opment (males or females). — ^From the feces of young infectesd rabbits there were recovered 
237 males, 409 females, 1236 direct larvae, and later many larvae of indirect cycle coming 
from fertilized females. The higher proportion of indirect development and of males in 
rabbits than in sheep is attributed to the physico-chemical character of the intestinal mucus. 
A strongyloid infectious larva from a parthenogenetic parent will, if reared in a rabbit, yield 
a parthenogenetic animal whose eggs produce 1000-2000 times as many males as if the stron- 
gyloid larva had been reared in a sheep. — A, Franklin Shull, 

1689. Castle, W. E. An improved method of estimating the number of genetic factors 
concerned in cases of blending inheritance. Science 54: 223. 1921. — ^A modified formula for 
estimating the number of genetic factors (w) concerned in cases of blending inheritance (see 

7)2 

following entry) suggested by Wright is n *= “—o— which D is the difference between the 

Scrg — CTj 

means of the parental races, cri the standard deviation of the Fi, and 0*2 the standard deviation 
of F 2 . — D, F, Jones. 



1690. Castle, W. E. On a method of estimating the number of genetic factors concerned 
in cases of blending inheritance. Science 54: 93-96. 1921. — ^The amount of variability of F 2 
over Fi, shown by the standard deviation, divided by the difference of the 2 parental means 
is taken as a comparative measure of the number of factor differences concerned in cases of 
blending inheritance. Applied to data for seed weight of maize, it gives from 11 to 19 as 
the number of genetic factors involved. In a cross of Polish X Himalayan rabbits 50 or more 
factors were calculated as governing body size. Serious limitations as to the applicability 
of this method are recognized, viz., it applies perfectly only to cases in which the parents 
are genetically pure, and does not allow for unequal effect of different factors. — D. F. Jones, 

1691. Castle, W. E., and W. L. Wachter. Genetics of Hereford cattle. Jour. Heredity 

12 : 37-39. Fig. 1921 .—This is a criticism of a paper by Prances Pitt (see Bot. Absts. 5, 

Entry 1605), in which an attempt was made to account for variations in the coat pattern and 
intensity of color of Hereford cattle on the basis of 5 Mendelian factors . The present authors 
hold that the data are insufficient to demonstrate the unit nature of these factors. — Bewail 
Wright. 

1692. Clattsen, E. E., and T. H. Goodspeeb. Inheritance in Nicotiana Tabacum. 
II. On the existence of genetically distinct red-fiowering varieties. Amer. Nat. 55: 328-334. 
1921. — ^In studies of inheritance in Nicotiana Tabacum the following ’formulae were suggested 
for 4 fiower colors: WW RR PP^ carmine; WW RR pp, light pink; WW rr pp, red; and wto 
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BR PP, wMte. WW BE FP represents the basic type, carmine in color; w, the difference 
from it which gives white, irrespective of which members of the pair’ occupy the B or F loci; 
p, that which gives pink; and r, that which changes pink to red. — ^In reciprocal crosses between 
Cuba (white) ^nd macrophylla (red), 150 Fi plants were pink-flowered. The F 2 plants gave 
totals of 113 pink, 44 red, and 42 white, the expected numbers, based on a 9: 3: 4 ratio, being 
112: 37: 50. Another form, purpurea^ exhibits a flower color somewhat darker and more 
intense than macrophylla. In order to demonstrate the difference in behavior between these 

2 reds, a number of parallel crosses were made between them and other Tahacum varieties. 
When macrophylla was crossed with angustifolia (light pink), with Cavala (pinkish), and with 
Cuba (white), all the Fi plants were pink-flowered. When purpurea was crossed with these 

3 forms, the Fj plants were carmine-flowered. Further crosses of Cuba and purpurea gave 
F 2 totals of 190 carmine, 48 pink, 107 white, further substantiating the difference between 
macrophylla and purpurea. This also supports the belief that the dominant carmine de- 
scribed by Allard was genetically different from the recessive red previously described by 
the authors. — A. jN. Wilcox, 

1693. Collins, J. L. The new craft of making plants to order. Card. Mag. 33 : 372-374. 

2 fig. 1921. — This is a rather non-technical review of the method of producing new plants 
by applying genetic principles.— If. F. Fmf?5a/cer. 

1694. Collins, J. L. The new craft of making plants to order. 11. Increased crop through 
hybrid seed. Gard. Mag. 34: 40-41. 3 fig. 1921. — Commercial possibilities are pointed out. 
— B. E, Brewhaker. 

1695. CoviLLB, Frederick V. A new hybrid — the Katherine blueberry. Jour. Heredity 
11 : Frontispiece. 1920. — This is the best of 3,000 hybrids from crossing 2 selected strains 
of highbush blueberry. Over 97 per cent of the berries range between | and | inch in diam- 
eter; and they have a delicious flavor, firm texture, and small seeds. This variety will soon 
be on the market. — Merle C. Coulter. 

1696. Daniel, Lucien. Recherches sur la greffe des Solanum. [Studies on Solanum 
grafts.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 171: 1074—1076. 1920. — Potato grafts of the variety 
Fluke placed upon tomato and egg-plant produced aerial tubers. The aerial tubers from the 
potato-tomato graft produced plants which were all alike and resembled the variety Fluke. 
The aerial tubers from the potato-egg-plant graft produced plants which behaved as inter- 
mediates, and matured much later than the potato-tomato grafts. Three plants produced 
both aerial and subterranean tubers, as many of the latter being obtained as from normal 
plants. The plants producing both subterranean and aerial tubers were not attacked by 
Pkytophtora inf estam. Several grafts of egg-plant upon tomato produced fruits of tomato 
shape, but with the color of the egg-plant. Other grafts showed no change. — H. K. Hayes. 

1697. Davis, H. P. Were the black-and-white Holsteins originally red-and white? Jour. 
Heredity 11: 155. 1920.— The author reports the occurrence of a Holstein calf with red-and- 
white markings, which leads him to believe that the ancestors of Holstein-Friesians were 
probably red-and-white. He desires information concerning this problem and contact with 
anyone having a red-and-white heifer. — E, Roberts . 

1698. Detlefsbn, J. A. A herd of albino cattle. Jour. Heredity 11: 378-379. Fig. 

27, 1920. — ^The author describes a herd of pink-eyed white cattle at Mora, Minnesota. The 
owners’ statements as to the mode of origin and later breeding do not harmonize well with 
any simple explanation of the mode of inheritance of albinism, and agree best with the hy- 
pothesis that it is recessive. The original albinos are said to have come from mating a Holstein 
bull to grade Holstein cows. — Bewail Wright, 

1699. Dunn, L. C. Unit character variation in rodents. Jour. Mammalogy 2: 125- 
140. 1921.— Comparison is made between color variations studied experimentally in rodents 
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and those reported as occurring in the wild, or represented by specimens in various museums. 
White spotting, albinism, yellow, black, and the pink-e^yed colored variation are found to 
be rather widely distributed mutations from the agouti color, typical of wild rodents. Com- 
munity of genes, which seems probable in many cases, has been proved by similarity in linkage 
relations in the case of the pink-eyed colored variation and albinism in rats and mice.— 
Bewail Wright. 

1700. 'Ettlbr, K. Ein bemerkenswerter Fall von Knollenfarbabanderung der Kartoffel, 

[A remarkable case of change of color in potato tubers.} ' Deiitsch. Landw. Presse ipi9: I 6 l- 
162. . 1919,— This is an account of a.single plant (grown from a white tuber) wdrich.gave 10 red 
tubers and !■ tuber red at stem end and white at crown end. The, tuber, producing this plant 
was the only one from a plant whose aerial parts were killed by cold, and the variation is 
therefore supposed to have been - induced by frost. , [From ano,n.>Taoiis review: in 2e,itschr. 
Pflanaenzacht. 7: 35, . P. Kelly. 

1701. Eystbr, Lewis A. Heritable characters of maize. ¥11. Male sterile. Jour. 
Heredity 12: 138-141. Fig. ^1-23. 1921.— A description and a photograph of the male- 
sterile character in maize, together with some genetic data on its inheritance, are presented. 
Defective anthers in which no pollen is produced are borne on an otherwise normal plant. 
Data from 2 heterozygous, self-pollinated ears and 3 back-crosses show that male-sterile is 
inherited as a simple Mendelian recessive to the normal type of tassel. — E. If. Lindstrom. 

1702. Eyster, William H. Heritable characters of maize. VL Zigzag culms. Jour. 
Heredity 11 : 349-357. Fig. 8-^16. 1920.— The zigzag culm described was first noted by 
E. A. Emerson in F 4 cultures of a cross between Tom Thumb and a Missouri dent corn. Emer- 
son found that plants seKed bred true for this character and, when crossed with normal plants, 
produced apparently normal Fj plants. The zigzag culm appears about the time of tassel 
emergence, the 1 st indication being an apparent fiattening and broadening of the culm in 
the ear-shoot region caused by the leaf sheaths pulling away from the culm. Extracted 
recessives from crosses vary considerably in the expression of this character. Fa progenies 
of oiitcrosses with normal plants in segregating deviate but slightly from the 15 : 1 ratio ex- 
pected when 2 duplicate factors are involved in the expression of a character. Eesults of 
back-crosses of Fi plants with the zigzag parental type indicate that zigzag culm is expressed 
only when at least 2 factors are recessive,— 17, Jf. 

1703. Freckmann, W. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Futterpfianzenzuchtung. [A contri- 
bution to the question of forage-plant breeding,] Mitteil. Deutseh. Landw. Ges. 36: 550-553. 
ff fig. 1921.— A brief account is given of some wmrk done at Moorland experiment station, 
Keuhammerstein, with Poa pratensiSf timothy, and tall meadow oat grass. The author con- 
siders that of the 3 methods used at the station, namely, general improvement, group selection, 
and individual selection, group selection gives the most rapid re.sults for practical work. 
Pasture and meadow forms of Poa pratensis have been isolated, and some variations in the 
structure of the panicle are described. A table of analyses is given to show that strains of 
timothy having higher protein content can be developed. A tall, sturdy, late-maturing oat- 
grass, obtained by selection, is illustrated. — A. J. Pieters. 

1704. Gassner, G. Untersuchuagen fiber die Sortenempfanglichkelt von Getreidepfianzen 
gegen Rostpilze. [Studies on the susceptibility of cereal varieties to rust.] Zentralbl Bakt. 
II Abt. 49 : 7-9, 185-243. 1919. — In studying the reaction of various cereals to PuccAnia 
graminis, P. triticina, P. coronifera^ and P. MaydiSy 8 grades of rust attack -were distinguished; 
stages of development of the hosts from young seedlings to mature plants were likewise recog- 
nized. Observations were made in Uruguay (1907-10) on pure lines of small grains obtained 
from Germany and in South America. In both barley and wheat the stage of development of 
the host is particularly important in its reaction to P. graminis. To P. graminis barley 
varieties showed no true resistance; a German variety of oats, Beseler II, was very resistant, 
while a Uruguay variety proved susceptible; other European oats, among them SvaloPs 
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Ligowa and Gold Rain, proved highly resistant. Uruguay oat varieties were somewhat re- 
sistant to F. co^o?^^yera, European varieties being susceptible. At \he same stage of devel- 
opment spring wheats proved more susceptible to P , triticina than winter wheats. At the 
same stage of development maize varieties differed in susceptibility to F. Mayd'k, early- 
maturing varieties being more severely attacked than later maturing ones. The author 
reviews various theories regarding environmental and hereditary factors which cause differ- 
ences of reaction of varieties to parasitic fungi.— Jf. FT. 

1705. [Gates, R. R.] [Rev. of: Sttjbtbvaht, A. H. The North American species of 
Drosophila. Carnegie Inst, Washington. Pubi. 301. iv-pi50 p., S pL 1921,] Nature 107: 
:743. 1921, , 

1705. Goldschmidt, Richabd. Erblichkeitsstudien an Schmetteriingen. III. Der Me- 
ianismus der Nonne, Lymantria monacha L. [Genetical studies on butterflies. III. The 
melanism of the nun, Lymantria monacha L.] Xeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 25: 
89-163. PI. 6-8, B fig. 1921.— Melanism in the nun moth presents in each sex an unbroken 
series of variations from white to black, and depends upon the recombination of 3 pairs of 
factors, 1 sex-linked. Males are darker than females. Polymeric and sex-linked factors 
cooperate, as in fertility in fowls (Pearl) and the silky fowl X brown leghorn (Bateson, Pun- 
nett).— All 3 factors are dominant: A, responsible for faint pigmentation in near-white 
individuals, but not yet fully analysed; B, spreading an increased pigmentation from the 
middle band of the wing; C, a sex-linked darkening factor for which the female is always 
heterozygous, much more intense in action than B, which it supplements. — Six forms of 
9 and 9 of cf result from B and (CZ), all visibly distinct except a few male combinations. 
Of the theoretical 54 cross-combinations, 28 were realized, in some cases by several matings. 
A detailed history of successive generations in 7 different stocks is given. — The unexpected 
appearance in 4 cultures of individuals carrying the sex-linked factor (CX), although belong- 
ing to strains free from it, is interpreted as mutation. Non-disjunction of X-chromosome 
in the homozygous male explains 3 anomalous families, e.g., a fully melanic female, BB (CX), 
X white d'j hb(cX) (cX), should give by ^ ^criss-cross^ ^ inheritance only white 9 9 and black . 
(fid', but 1 brood contained, besides 55 typical individuals, 1 dark 9 , [F6 (CX)], and 1 banded 
d, lBb(cX) (cX)]. These 2 came from gametes 6, and b(cX) (cX) of the father, meeting 
B (CX) of the mother. — Seiler reports that 28 chromosomes, including 1 remarkably large, 
occur in both the 1st and 2nd spermatocytic mitoses. All sperms contain this number. In 
the metaphase of the 1st maturation spindle of the egg, however, 31 chromosomes occur, of 
which 4 fuse during the anaphase. Hence the equatorial plate of the 2nd maturation spindle 
has only 28. But an embryo showy's 62, not 56. Peculiarities of sex-linked inheritance are 
expected from the occurrence of a compound sex chromosome. — ^Melanie individuals were 
rare from 1785 till about 50 years ago, but now have largely replaced the type, especially near 
industrial centers. The theoretical statistical consequences of the appearance, within the 
original white population, of a certain proportion of mutants for one or both of the factors, 
followed by free intercrossing, are worked out, no selection value being attached to the melanic 
character. In general, after a single period of mutation, dark individuals tend to become 
more abundant than light except that, if the sex-linked (CX) is involved, the proportion 
remains constant in the female. Repeated mutations of 10 per cent annually would be neces- 
sary to insure supremacy of the dark form in 40 years. This percentage of mutation being 
improbable, selection-value is ascribed to the melanic form.— Numerous measurements show 
that dark individuals are not necessarily larger (and stronger) than the type, but artificial 
selection of dark individuals has resulted in a marked increase in size. Disturbed natural 
conditions around industrial districts may greatly increase a selection value elsewhere slight. 
Possibly larvae of the melanic form better withstand the ill effects of feeding upon leaves of 
trees covered with chemical deposits. That homozygous white males fall below expected 
numbers in the cultures may indicate low viability. — ^^lelanifem in the adult has no effect 
upon the caterpillar. Melanism in the larva is due to another independent dominant factor. 
John H. Gerould. 
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1707. Goldschmidt, Eichakd. Kleine Beobachttingen und Ideen zur Zeilenlelire. II, 
Ble Spematogenese clues parthenogenetischen Froscbes nebst Bemerkungen ztir Frage welches 
GescMecht bei den Ampbibien das Heterozygotische ist. [Minor observations and ideas in 
cytology. II. The spermatogenesis of a parthenogenetic frog with comments on the question 
wMcb is the heterozygous sex in amphibia.] Arch. Zellf. 15: 283-290. 1920 .—The author 
reports the diploid number of 26 chromosomes in the testis of an adult frog which J. Loeb 
produced by artificial parthenogenesis. He discusses possible explanations of this occurrence 
and suggests that the female is heterozygous for a sex chromosome. — C. L. Parmenter. 

1708. Goldschmidt, Eichakd. Zur quantitativen Aufiassung multipler Allelomorphe. 
[Quantitative conception of multiple allelomoiphs.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Yererb. 
26: 285-287. 1 fig. 1921.— Muller has shown that the multiple allelomorphs for eye color in 
Drosophila can not be fitted to an ordinary probability curve, and contends that they are 
not quantitative variations of a single gene. The quantitative conception of multiple allelo- 
morphs demands not that they fit a single probability curve, but several such curves over- 
lapping each other. Muller^s 2nd argument, based on the theory that the factors located on 
the X-ehromosome produce the same effect in both sexes, is also held invalid. The effect 
of any 1 factor is a result of dominance rather than of quantity.— F, C. Mangelsdorf. 

1709. Goodbich, E. W. Some problems in evolution. Sci. Monthly 13 : 316-321. 1921.— 
This address emphasizes the fundamental problem of how genetic factors of an organism 
originate and change. Guyer’s anti-lens tests suggest that environmental influences give 
rise to heritable mutations. The share of mind in evolution is discussed, with the statement 
that mind and body evolved together, — L. Pace. 

1710. Gowen, John W. Inheritance in crosses of dairy and beef breeds of cattle. II. On 
the transmission of milk yield to the first generation. Jour. Heredity 11 : 300-316. Fig. 5-15. 
1920. — Eesults of crosses among Aberdeen Angus, Holstein-Friesian, Jersey, Guernsey, and 
Ayrshires in relation to milk yield are discussed. One cross-bred from a Holstein-Friesian 
cow and a Jersey bull resembled closely the expected potential milk production of the Jersey. 
This is probably due to segregation of factors for low milk production rather than 
dominance of low production. From the other cases it appears that high milk yield is 
partially dominant to low milk yield, since cross-breds resemble high parents more closely 
in this respect than they do low parents. Other investigations on this subject are briefly 
reviewed, — E. Eoherts. 

1711. Haecker, V. Weitere phanogenetische Untersuchungen an Farbenrassen. [Fur- 
ther phenogenetical studies of color races.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Yererb. 25: 177- 
184. 1 pi. 1921. — ^The dark races of Axolotl studied by Haecker were heterozygous. The 
author suggests that the varying proportions of the 2 types of pigment cells are probably due 
to ^kiemoralization’^ of the conditions of equilibrium between the corial and epidermal ceils 
resulting from hybridization. Eeviewing the work of F. Dyckerhoff, Standfuss, Zurich, and 
Huemer on melanism of butterflies, the author concludes that melanism is clearly hereditary 
and readily influenced. Citing the work of Ladebech, Gortner, Spottel, L. Jones, and K. 
Paul on melanism in fowls, he notes that the more highly bred fowls lack transitional types 
of pigment cells. Gortner 's distinctions between dull yellow-black-brown melanism and 
bright yellow-red-brown meiani-protein appear less simple than they at first seemed. Obser- 
vations on distribution of birds are given to show that climatic conditions determine the 
expression of coloration of different types. — M, Mann. 

1712. Harms, W. Das Problem der Geschlechtsumstimmung und die sogenannte Ver- 
jiiugung. [The problem of sex modification and so-called ‘‘rejuvenescence.”] Naturwissen- 
schaften 11 : 184-189. 1921. — ^Experiments on the effects of gonad transplanation, particularly 
those of Steinach, are not entirely corroborated by the author^s researches on very young 
porpoises. The transplanting of ovaries into a very young male did not result in the devel- 
opment of the rudimentary uterus present at birth. The results were essentially those of 
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castration, with, the exception that the milk glands were abnormally developed for males. 
Similar experiments with the toad produced no positive results, yet some variation from nor- 
mal secondary characters and sexual instincts were noted. — Dogs were used to study the 
results of gonad transplantation on senility. In each case placing ovaries of young dogs in 
bodies of old dogs caused death, although the operation itself appeared successful. One 
showed fresh corpus lutea, another an embryo in the uterus. The testes of a young dog were 
transplanted into a 17-year-old dog showing all the characters of senility. After the operation 
the dog lost the senile appearance, taking on the typical characteristics of a young dog. A 
correlated influence of the hormones of the testes with those of other secretions resulting in 
rejuvenation is suggested. — J. L, Collins, 

1713. Hauptmann, Alfkbd. Grundlagen, Stellung und Syrup tomatologie der ‘^myotoneii 
Dystrophie.»» [Basis, location, and symptomatology of myotonic dystrophy.] Deutsch. Zeitschr. 
Nervenheilk. 63; 206-249. 1919. — Myotonic dystrophy is certainly an hereditary disease. 

In the great majority of cases symptoms are found in the parents of the patient. Cataract 
is practically always present for generations before the myotonic dystrophy appears. Prob- 
ably the ^^Anlagen’’ of the other symptoms are also present, each inherited independently. 
Cataract is then dominant, the other symptoms recessive; sooner or later all of them appear. 

If, as sometimes happens, no symptoms are found in the parents, they may be considered 
latent. Very often brothers and sisters of one afflicted with myotonic dystrophy are weak- 
minded, and there are many signs of degeneration in the family history.— B. Whiteside. 

1714. Hayes, Hbebebt Kendall, and Ralph John Gabber. Breeding crop plants. 
Id.S X cm.j 328 p., 66 fig. McGraw-Hill Book Co. : New York, 1921. — ^This book presents 
the fundamental principles of crop breeding, summarizes the known facts regarding the in- 
heritance of many important characters of the commone;r crop plants, and suggests methods 
of breeding for each of the more important field crops. The 1st 2 chapters review the work 
of the pioneer plant breeders and summarize the principles of plant genetics as a basis for 
crop improvement. The next 3 chapters deal with the mode of reproduction in various crop 
plants in relation to the technique employed in breeding them, emphasizing field-plot tech- 
nique and factors influencing the reliability of results of field-plot trials, and including the 
technique of controlled pollination in certain plants. The next 14 chapters are devoted to 
a consideration of classification, inheritance of various characters, methods of breeding, and 
results of selection and crossing of wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, rice, cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, flax, tobacco, cotton, sorghum, maize, several grasses, clovers, alfalfa, 
potatoes, and various fruits and vegetables. A glossary of plant breeding and genetic terms 
and a bibliography of the more important plant breeding and plant genetics contributions 
are appended. — C, B. Hutchison. 

1715. Henry, J. K. Ribes divaricatum X Ribes Lobbii. Canadian Field Nat. 33: 94. 
1919. — George H. Knight, nurseryman of British Columbia, found on Vancouver Island a 
peculiar gooseberry growing among wild plants of Ribes divaricatum Dou^. and R. Lobhii 
Gray. The new type resembles R. Lobhii in many respects, in others it is quite similar to , 
R. divaricatum. Descriptions are given of each species and of the supposed hybrid. That 
this is a hybrid can not now be decided as it has not fruited. Ribes hybrids are not easily 
produced, and natural hybrids are unknown in North America.— -A. 0, Fraser, 

1716. HochSj, LiSon, et RenjS Moblot. Evolution partlienog6netique de Tovule dans 
Fatrophie de follicule k Fetat de maturitS. [Parthenogenetic development of the egg in a case 
of atrophy of the follicle.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 83 : 1152-1154. 1920. — ^The authors observed 
in the ovary of a girl 12 years old an egg the periphery of which was divided into small cells, 
the remainder composed of transparent granular yolk. The latter contained numerous chro- 
matic elements in balls varying in volume and position. No evidence of a spindle was present. 
One of the small cells was seen in anaphase. Flemming, Hennegtiay, and others have reported 
similar cases in which segmentation of the egg seems to occur not by regular cell division but 
by gemmation. The authors interpret these cases as the beginnings of parthenogenetic ^ 
development, but only as another phenomenon of degeneration.— C. L, Parmenter. 
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1717. Honda, H. ^ermatogenesis 'of apMds; the fate.' of the smaller secondary sper- 
matocyte. Biol. Hull. 40 :',349--368. , Jf. pi . 1921.— In Sio^naphis yanois the diploid number' of 
ciiromo'somes' is 10. The' 1st spermatocyte , division results in unequal cells. , Eight chromo- 
somes divide and are, distributed equally to secondary spermatocytes, while 2 lag and then 
go undivided to a larger cell. The larger cell divides equally and forms 2 functional sperma- 
tozoa. ; The, smaller secondary .spermatocyte divides, equally, the 2 small cells elongate, 

. become active, and move toward siistentaciilar cells', but do not become attached; unable to 
, obtain nourishment, they degenerate, their length being reduced and the cytoplasm increasing 
around the nucleus. In Yeothomasia populicola and Macrosiphum ambrosia the smaller 
- secondary, spermatocyte divides, but spermatids do.not develoi)..-— A. Franklin Shull, 

' ■' 1718. Hovasse,' R.: L’activation p,artMiiog6ii§tiqtte des oeufsAe grenouille rousse, (Rana 
' temporaria L.) dans les milietis: hypotoniques et liypertoniqmes, [Parthenogenetic activation 
of the eggs of Rana temporaria L. in hypotonic and hypertonic' solutions.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
'' ,Sci. Paris. 172.: 1137-1139. 1921.— The author placed unfertilized frog eggs, from the uterus, ', 
in water to allow the Jelly to swell, then removed the jelly and returned the eggs to distilled 
or tap water (distilled water is much more effective than tap water) . The eggs swell, shrink, 
and swell again until the 1st cleavage appears. In unfertilized eggs, from the uterus, placed 
. in various solutions,— e.g., LiCl, NaCl, KCl, various sugars, urea, — and transferred' after 
2-3 hours to tap water, segmentation occurred in 6-7 hours. Removal of the jelly is favorable. 
Best results are secured with hypotonic salts, and with iso- or hypertonic non-electrolytes. 
Osmotic pressure does not offer a complete explanation, as imbibition by cell colloids is also 
' in volved'.—- C, si. ' Pameri-iJ'er . 

' 1719..Htochison, Heritable' '.characters "of maize., VII. Shrunken" endosperm. 

Jour. Heredity 12 : 76-83. Fig, 1921. — Plants from kernels with shrunken endosperm, 

occurring in maize from the Ponka Indians in Nebraska, bred true for this character, which 
was shown to be inherited as a simple recessive to the normal endosperm and is designated 
by the genetic symbol shp- of crosses between normal and deviated but slightly from 
the 3 :1 relation and in back-crosses but slightly from 1:1, indicating that shrunken endosperm 
is differentiated from the normal by the single factor pair Sh sh, Selfing an Pi plant of the 
cross between a homozygous red-aleurone shrunken plant of the genetic constitution C C 
sh shwith a coIorless-aleuTone non-shrunlcen plant, cc Sh Sh^ produced an ear with both shrunk- 
en and non-shrunken as well as colored and colorless kernels, but with all shrunken kernels 
colored. This indicated that the Sh sh and Cc factor pairs are linked. — Progenies from back- 
crosses between Fi plants and the double recessive suggest that the factor pair Sh sh belongs 
to the same linkage group as Cc and Wx xox. Several Fi plants of the cross noii-shrunken 
v^axy (,Sh Sh wx wx) X shrunken starchy (sh sh Wx IPo:) back-crossed to double recessive 
shrunken waxy plants produced kernels as follows: Non-shrunken starchy 229, non-shrunken 
waxy 813, shrunken starchy 833, shrunken ivaxy 23Q. — The very close approximation of the 
Sh sh — Co linkage relation by that of Sh sh — li suggests that Cc and li are very closely linked, 
or are on opposite sides of Sk sh and apr^roximately equally distant, or are allelolorphic. 
H, M, Sleece, 

1720. Kanda, M. Field and laboratory studies of Verbena. Bot. G-az. 69: 54-71. 4 pL, 
^'6 fig, 1920. — Several intermediate types were found between the 3 established species, 
V, angusiijolia, V, stricta, and V. hasiata, Cytological studies on these 3 and on an inter- 
mediate between the last 2 showed 4 haploid chromosomes in Y, angustifolia, 6 in the others. 
Some of the developmental characters of the intermediate types resemble Y, stricta, some 
Y, hastataj and some are intermediate. Chromosome behavior is normal and similar in all 
three. — Merle C, Coulter, 

1721. Krieg, Hans. Tiber die Bildung von Streifenzeichnungen bei Saugetieren. [On 
the formation of the striped coat pattern in mammals.] Anat. Anzeiger 54: 33“4:0. 6 fig, 1921. 
— Three types of striping of mammalian coat patterns are recognized: (1) Zebra-tiger-hyena 
pattern with vertical stripes over the body, circular stripes at the extremities, and stripes 
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forming a pointed arch in tlie regions where body and extremities meej; (2) iongitudmal stripes 
presumably a primitive pattern, as found in young swine and tapirs; and (3) ^^streaming” 
type, found only in domestic animals (cattle and dogs principally), in wMcli vertical striping 
extends over back and rump, and circular striping fails to develop on the extremities. Eacii 
of these types appears to be hereditary, although asymmetrical and fortuitous patterns may 
arise, due to developmental dynamics. The author’s researches in perissodactyls and their 
hybrids lead him to believe that the striping pattern and its variations are correlated with 
accompanying or resultant phenomena of growth processes. He observed that the 1st type 
of striping is closely related to the folds in the skin of young mammals, especially of newly 
born rabbits. He believes this folding due to specific pulling and pressure relations on the 
skin. On the basis of data submitted by Schumacher on a foetal wild hare, the author estab- 
lishes a relation between the median stripe of the foetal hare and the 2nd type of striping as 
represented in the dorsal stripe of Equidae^ and regards the flecking such as occurs in the 
civet cat and Viverridae in general as a transitional phase between the 2 types. Schultz’s 
experimental induction of black melanin formation in albino rabbits by means of cold ap- 
plied to the high folds of the skin, is noted, but the author thinks that the stripes in cases he 
has studied follow the infolds of the skin. It is suggested that the patterns are due to “bi- 
ological interference” at a critical developmental stage, and are related to the arrangement of 
pigment-forming cells in rabbits of English pattern, whose spotting conforms in a broken way 
to type 1 . — Edward N* Wentworth. 


1722. Kuipur, K. Color inheritance in cattle. Jour. Heredity 12: 102-109. Fig. i-B. 
1921.— The author reports a study of inheritance of color in Dutch Belted cattle. These 
cattle are usually black and belted, but self-black, self -red, and red belted are occasionally 
produced. Also, there are wide variations in the belting pattern. From matings of belted 
bulls and belted cows 50 calves were produced, 7 of which were self-colored (6 blacks, 1 red) 
and 43 belted. A belted bull was mated to more than 60 piebald heifers, 6 of them red and 
white, but most of them black and white. Of 55 calves produced, 27 were belted, 24 or 25 self- 
colored, and 3 or 4 pied. The self-colored were in general coal-black, but some showed a 
small white spot on belly, forehead, or tail-end. In only 1 case was it doubtful whether the 
animal was self-colored or pied. Crossing a piebald bull and belted cows gave 18 belted, 
2 self-colored, and 1 piebald. Differences between the 2 ratios can be explained on the basis 
of different genetic constitution of parents in the 2 crosses^ Irregularity of color patterns 
in the cross-breds is discussed. Taking B = belt, h absence of belt; S = self-colored; and 
a — piebald pattern, the ratios obtained could be accounted for by a repulsion between B 
and giving 1 : 7 : 7:1. If the belted bull were of the formula BbiS$ he would form gametes in 
the following proportion: 1 BS : 7 Bs : 7 bS : 1 hs. Mating such a bull to pied cows (bbss) 
the result would be 1 BbSs : 7 Bbss : 7 bhSs : 1 bbss, or 8 belted, 7 self-colored, and 1 pied, which 
agrees closely with observed results. Other types of mating are discussed in the light of 
this explanation. — E. Roberts. 


1723. Lakon, Gborg. Die Weissrandpanaschiening von Acer negtindo L. [White- 
margin variegation of Acer negnndo.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 26: 271-284. 

14. fig. 1921. — The white-edged leaves of a tree of Acer negundo are shown to be due to a 
periclinal chimera constitution of the chlorophyll-containing cells, a phenomenon similar 
to that in Pelargonium. Some stems and branches show the variegation as sectorial chimeras. 

The whole plant is considered a “highly complicated, mixed chimera,” both periclinal and 

sectorial in nature. Inheritance of this variegation is not given. — E. W. Lindstrom. ^ 

1724. Laughlin, Habry H. Dice-casting and pedigree selection. Experiments wMch j 

picture mathematically close analogies between dice-casting and certain breeding phenomena, * 

Genetics 6: 384-398, S fig. 1921. — ^By suitable casting of dice, it is possible to picture mathe- ; , 

matically various phenomena of inheritance, such as filial regression, the rating of pure lines, > 

the effect of selection within pure lines, and the effect of selection based on the somatic char- 
acter, Six dice, lettered a to /, are used. The faces of die a are marked 1-0; of die 5, 2-7; ^ 

of die c, 3-8; and so on to die /, which is lettered 6-11. Each die represents a definite geno- 
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type, and each face a possible phenotype resulting therefrom. Die o may produce 5 pheno- 
types (2, 3, 4, 5 and 6) similar to certain phenotypes produced by die 6, representative of a 
2nd genotype. Die a may also produce 4 phenotypes (3, 4, 5 and 6) similar to certain pheno- 
types produced by die c; 3 similar to phenotypes produced by die d; 2 similar to phenotypes 
produced by die e; and 1 similar to a certain phenotype produced by die /. The records of 
actual castings so designed as to produce results comparable to filial regression, rating of 
pure lines, pure-line selection, and somatic selection are presented in 5 tables. — Edward N , 
Wentworth, 

1725. La Vatjlx, db. Llntersexualite chez un Crustace Cladoc^re: Daphne atkinsoni 
Baird, [Intersexuality in a cladoceran, Daphnia atkinsoni.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 
169: 97-99. 1919. — The author thinks improper nutrition one of the causes of the appearance 
of intersexes, of which 135 were obtained. (In an earlier paper he attributed intersexes to 
unfavorable nutrition during a sexual cycle.) Intersexuality is inherited, but in most irregu- 
lar fashion. One side of an animal is frequently more modified than the other, but every part 
capable of sexual modification may be intermediate in its sexual character. Gonads are 
usually functional ovaries, but rarely may be part ovary and part testis and produce both 
eggs and sperm. The writer abandons the term gynandromorph formerly applied to his 
abnormally sexed Cladocera and uses the term intersex, although objecting to the reviewer’s 
distinction between the terms gynandromorph and sex intergrade (or intersex). — A, M, Banta, 

1726. Leitch, I. A study of the segregation of a quantitative character in a cross between 
a pure line of beans and a mutant from it. Jour. Genetics 11: 183-204. 4 fig* 1921. — ^The 
author, continuing Johannsen’s work with brown Princess beans crossed with a long-seeded, 
evidently homozygous, mutant from the strain, secured F 2 plants showing a transgressive 
distribution in 1 direction. Of these he planted 4 types, 1 representing each original parent, 
1 intermediate, and 1 the limit of transgressive variation. The original mutant type, the 
if type, bred true, as did those of the intermediate and of the transgressive variation type, 
the X type. The original pure line type, the S' type, showed segregation according to simple 
3:1 ratio. The results, 38 of M type and 112 each of E and X types, were in general con- 
firmed by further work. The simplest explanation is that a factor has been modified in the 
original pure line to give the mutation. The theory of loss of a factor or factors obviously 
can not be applied.— L. R. 

1727. Lbnz, F. tiber geschlechtsgebundene Erbanlagen fur Augenfarbe. [Sex-linked 
factors for eye color,] Arch. Rassen- u. Gesellschaftsbiol. 13: 298-300. 1921. — ^Lundborg 
has gathered statistics showing that in Sweden 5.2 dh 13 per cent males and 11.2 ± 1.9 per 
cent females have brown eyes, in Finland, 6.3 per cent males and 11.3 per cent females. The 
female rate being double the male rate indicates that the factor for brown eyes may lie in 
the sex chromosome, which is double in females and single in males, the egg having double 
the chance of getting the brown-bearing chromosome from the sperm. As the proportion of 
brown increases in the population the female percentage will not be double the male, because 
the chance that the brown-eyed female is duplex brown is increased and therefore the potency 
of certain of the brown-bearing sperm is masked by the brown chromosome already in the 
egg, — ^This law of sex-linking of brown eye color can not be generalized. It does not apply to 
data from middle Europe or America. Perhaps it is a property of the Mongoloid race.— 
C, B, Davenport, 

1728. Levine, C. 0. The water buffalo — ^A tropical source of butter fat. Jour. Heredity 
11: 51-64. 9 fig, 1920. — ^The author describes the water buffalo of China and presents data 
on its reproduction, diseases, and uses as a draft and dairy animal. Analyses of the milk 
showed an average of 12.5 per cent fat, 3 times that of dairy cows. The quantity of milk 
produced is less, but the amount of butter fat compares favorably with that produced by 
good cows. The author believes that rapid improvement can be made by selection, and that 
immunity to tick fever and tuberculosis in addition to its dairy qualities will make the buffalo 

^ the leading dairy animal of South China. He comments on its possible usefulness in the 
U. S. A. — Sewall Wright, 
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1729. Lippingott, W. A. Ftirtlier data on the inheritance of blue in poultry. Amer. 
Nat. 55 : 289-327. $ pL 1921.— The author's summary is as folioTfs: (1) It has been shown 
that the development of black pigment in the blue-splashed, blue and black races of the Anda- 
lusian and Orpington breeds, and of black Langshans, depends upon the action of a dominant 
hereditary factor P, for which they are normally homozygous. (2) The allelomorph of P 
is p. Individuals homozygous for p are white, as in white Wyandotte and white Plymouth 
Kock breeds. (3) The extension of black pigment to all feathers of the body, resulting, if 
no pattern factors are present, in self-colored individuals, depends upon a dominant factor P. 
This factor has been found in the Andalusian, Orpington, white Plymouth Rock, white 
Wyandotte and black Langshan breeds. Some evidence is presented which indicates its 
presence in white Leghorns. (4) The blue appearance of blue and blue-splashed Andalusians 
and Orpingtons is due to the arrangement and restriction of black pigment, the result of a 
dominant factor R. This factor has also been found in individuals of the white Wyandotte 
and white Leghorn breeds, though its presence is probably not usual in these breeds. (5) No 
individuals of the Andalusian, Orpington, white Plymouth Rock, white Wyandotte, or black 
Langshan breeds have been found which did not carry B, E, or both. (6) The mutual rela^ 
tions of B and E are such that they have never been found together in the same gamete. 
This indicates that they are ailelomorphic, i.e., occupy identical loci on homologous chromo- 
somes, or, each is so closely linked to the recessive allelomorph of the other, (Re) and (rP), 
that crossing-over rarely, if ever, occurs. (7) No evidence of crossing-over between R and 
E has been found and the tentative conclusion must be in accord with that previously held, 
that R and E are allelomorphs. (8) Both B and E are independent of P in their hereditary 
behavior, though dependent upon its presence for their manifestation. (9) The cooperative 
influence of the ovary is necessary for a full expression of R in the regions of the neck, back, 
and saddle. (10) On the basis of the evidence presented in the body of this paper the genetic 
formulae of the breeds and varieties employed, with respect to the factors under observation, 
are usually as follows: Blue-splashed Andalusians and Orpingtons PP(Re) (Pe); blue Anda- 
lusians and Orpingtons PP(Re) (rP);blaek Andalusians, Orpingtons, and Langshans PP(rE) 
(rE); and white Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes pp(rE) (tE), (11) The possibility of the 
occurrence of factors which duplicate the somatic effects of R and E is pointed out, and the 
relation of this possibility to the production of constant-breeding blues briefly discussed.— 
ff. G. May, 

1730. Lotst, J. P. Grondbeginselen van oordeelkundig fokken en telen. [Principles of 
breeding.] Mededeel. Ver. Bevord. Wetenschapp. Teelt 13 : ^7 p, 1921. — ^This is a general 
treatise on breeding animals and plants.— /. C,Tk, Uphof, 

1731. Love, H. H., and W. T. Graig. Fertile wheat-rye hybrids. Jour. Heredity 10; 
195-207. 11 fig, and frontispiece. 1919.- — From a cross of Dawson Golden Ghaff wheat 
(Triticnm vulgar e) 9 and common rye (Secale cereale) cT 1 Fi plant was obtained, the hybrid 
nature of which was indicated by a few tip awns, brown glumes intermediate in size but 
keeled— more as in rye— and ciliate, and slightly pubescent peduncle. One seed was produced 
from which an Fa plant was grown. This generation showed in many ways its rye parentage, 
and again only 1 viable seed was produced. The Fg plant resulting was more like wheat 
than the earlier generations, showing hybrid characters to a limited extent, and produced 
many seed. The several F4 plants grown varied widely as to awns and color of chaff and 
kernel segregations being in a 3:1 ratio. The heads were wheat-like in appearance but in 
some respects showed their hybrid origin, as did also the plants. Some were fully fertile, 
others nearly sterile. Some F4 families have been carried further, being grown in the field 
to test their winter hardiness.— C. F. 

1732. Manson. Hereditary spastic paraplegia with ataxia and mental defect. British 
Med, Jour. 2 : 477. 1920. — One brother and 3 sisters each develop rather complex, but al- 
most identical, syndromes of severe symptoms, beginning at about the 7th year. Syphilis 
and alcoholism are excluded. Both parents are alive and well, but the paternal grand- 
father was an invalid concerning whom there is no further information. C. H. Danforih^ 
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' 1733. Morgan, T. H. Tlie genetic and the operative evidence relating to secondary sexual 
characters. Carnegie Inst*. Washington Publ. 285. lOS p,, 10 pi (7 colored). . 1919.-~Tiiis is 
a detailed account of the author’s experiments in castrating hen-feathered males, (with resul- 
tant assumption of cock feathering) and of crosses between hen-feathered and cock-feathered, 
races. Hen-feathering is dominant and segregation occurs in Ih, according to the di-hybrid 
scheme. A description of the complex colors of the various hybrid offspring is given. There 
is an extended review and discussion of the literature dealing with secondary sexual char- 
acters, especial attention being paid to endocrine cells, hermaphroditism in poultry, and 
theories, notably Darwin’s, that attempt to account for secondary sexual characters.— 
H. D. Goodale. ■ ■ 

1734. Patne, Pernandxts, and Martha Denny. The heredity of orange eye color in 
Drosophila melanogaster. Amer. Nat. 55 : 377-381. 1921. — The authors have worked out the 
genetics of the eye color of orange-eyed males, which have arisen in the stock called “re- 
duced.” It occurs when 2 sex-linked genes, salmon (later proved identical with garnet) 
and salmon-modifier, are present. These genes are not closely linked, but salmon-modifier 
is very close to reduced. Salmon-modifier has apparently become homozygous, though not 
visible, in reduced stock, and does not modify the normal red eye color except in the presence 
of salmon. — John S. Dexter. 


1735. Pearl, Raymond. On a single numerical index of the age distribution of a popu- 
lation. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S. A.] 6: 427-431. 2 fig. 1920. — This paper presents a 
formula for an arbitrary index of the age distribution of a population for use in such problems 
as coihelation, where only a single value can be used to represent the condition in each, com- 
munity. The suggested index is obtained by comparing the percentage age distribution of 
the population of the community with the percentage age distribution of a standard popu- 
lation. The population given by the Lx line of Glover’s United States Life Table for 1910 
is the standard chosen. The formula is : 




where P is the percentage in a given age group in the standard population, a the deviation 



of the percentage in the corresponding age group of the population of the community from 
the percentage of the standard ‘^population, B the summation of these percentage squared 
deviations for the different age groups, and M and Ifp the mean ages of the population of 
the community and of the standard population, respectively. As an illustration of the use 
and reliability of the index the values for 34 American cities are presented and discussed. — 
Sylvia L. Parker. 


1736. P:^ZARD, A. Loi dii “tout ou rien’^ ou de Constance fonctionnelle, relative k. Faction 
du testicule consid^re comme glande endocrine. [Law of “all or nothing” or of functional 
constancy relative to the action of the testis considered as an endocrine gland.] Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 89-92. 192L--The author presents data which indicate that a mass of 
testicular tissue weighing approximately 0.5 gr. implanted in the peritoneum of a castrated 
cock brings about the complete redevelopment of secondary sexual characters, both morph- 
ologic and psychic. A smaller mass registers no noticeable effect, and increasing the mass 
to as much as 42.0 gr. gives no greater effect than the 0.5 gr. mass.— A. Lippincott. 


1737. PiSzARD, A. Temps de latence dans les experiences de transplantations testicuiaire 
et loi du “tout ou rien.” [Latent period in the experiments with testicular transplantation and 
law of “all or nothing.”] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 176-178. 1921, — The author 
implanted testicular tissue in cocks at the time of castration, after which there was a period 
of regression in the secondary sexual characters followed by their rather rapid redevelopment. 
The author thinks the period of regression, 2-6 weeks, represents the time necessary for the 
implanted tissue to acquire a weight of 0.5 gram. —-William A. Lippincott. 



1738. Phillips,. J. C. A further report on species crosses in birds. 'Genetics 

383. 5 jig. 1921.“™A continuation of crosses between various species of ducks on the one 
hand and different species of pheasants on the other confirms the author ^s previous assump- 
tion that segregation of characters in the 2nd hybrid generation is more pronounced in 
closely related species and less pronounced in distantly related ones. The results are ex- 
plained on the basis that a smaller number of character differences in the closely related 
species permits the small numbers of offspring observed (not more than 100 in any case) to 
include a larger proportion of the possible combinations than is the case with the large num 
her of differences in widely differing species. In the latter cases only the very middle of the 
distribution curve has been touched. Sex-linked characters were not observed.— iJ. G. May, 

1739. Finn, A. J. An experiment in selection. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 731. 
1921.— In a series of (bin?) tuber selections of potato seed, 2 lots selected were second-growth 
tubers broken from larger tubers. Yields from these 2 lots were more than 60 per cent greater 
than secured from ordinary selected seed. The difference is ascribed largely to the fact that 
second-growth tubers were immature. — L. B. Waldrop, 

1740. Pitt, Frances. Notes on the genetic behaviour of certain characters in the polecat, 
ferret, and in polecat-ferret hybrids. Jour. Genetics 11 : 99-115. 2 pi, 1 Jig. 1921.— The paper 
deals with the genetic behavior of color and certain cranial characters in the feTTet, Maries 
fuTO L., polecat Mustela putorius L., and in their hybrids. The 2 species are compared as 
regards color, facial markings, shape of head, cranial characters, disposition, and susceptibility 
to disease. Fi hybrids show complete or very nearly complete dominance of the polecat 
type except in cranial characters, and ^Vhen the hybrids were bred back to the polecat, 
animals that were apparently pure polecats resulted.’^ In the other back-cross polecat 
coloration and temperament were soon lost. Evidence is presented that erythristic (red) 
in varieties of polecat and ferret is a Mendelian character appearing with the loss of a 
(dark-brown) factor, which ''seems to be correlated with increased size. . \ J’ The 
author regards as most important "the indication of Mendelian inheritance of a structural 
character (type of skull), and the evidence concerning a variation due to the loss of a factor 
appearing and maintaining itself in nature^^ (the erythristic polecats). — A, W. Bellamy. 


1741 . Pomeroy, C. S. Bud variation in Eleagnus. Jour. Heredity 12; 227-230. Fig. 19- 
W. 1921.— The author refers to the common occurrence of variegated evergreen shrubs in 
! Southern California, and describes 2 variegated forms of Eleagnus pungens, E. pungens var. 

aurea Servettaz and pungens vsi,t. Prederici variegata Servettaz, in a Riverside park. Ser- 
l vettaz is quoted on the difficulties of classifying species of Eleagnus heemse oi extreme vari- 

I ation. — "There is no doubt of the bud origin of the variegated forms described and illustrated 

herewith nor of bud generations under the continual asexual propagation of ordinary horti- 
cultural practice.’^ — C. S. Crandall. 

, 1742. Peell, Heinrich. Reine Kette, Genospezies und Stirps. [Pure chain, genospecies 

and stirps.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm. u. Vererb. 26: 287-294, 1921.— The term pure chain 
1 is applied to allogamous (bisexual or cross-fertilized) organisms in the same sense in which 

pure line is used for autogamous organisms having the same genetical construction. A geno- 
' species contains individuals of only 1 pure line or 1 pure chain. Stirps is used for haploid 

organisms as species is used for diploid organisms. — D.F. Jones. 

I 1743, Raw’-es, a. N. Self-fertility and self-sterility in plums. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 46: 

I 353. 1921 .—The author worked with plums in a greenhouse from which insects were excluded, 

j Pollination -was accomplished by brushing stigmas with ripe stamens. The following varieties 

ii proved self -sterile: Coe^s Golden Drop, Decaisne, Grand Duke, Jefferson, Kirke's Blue, 

Late Orange, Late Transparent Gage, Pond's Seedling, Comte d'Althan, Transparent Gage, 
5 and Washington. The self -fertile varieties were: Dennistons Superb, Monarch and Czar; 

i and the partially self -fertile ; Early Rivers, President, Prince Engelbert, and Stint. All 

• varieties were cross-fertile except Coe, Jefferson, President, and Late Orange; the last 2 

I appeared to be inter-sterile. No difference was observed in size and shape of fruit or stone 

due to the kind of pollen used. — A. H. Hendrickson. 
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, 1744. Rawitscher. [German rev, of: Saito, Kendo, xjnd Hieosukb Naganaszi. 
Bemerknngeii zur KrenztSing zwischen verschiedenen Mticor-Arten. (Notes on a cross between 
different species of Mucor.) Bot. Mag. T6ky6 29: 1915.] ZIeitschr. Bot. 13 : 646. 1921. 

1745. Renner, 0. [German rev. of: Lehmann, Ernst. Zur Terininologie und Begriffs- 
Midung in der Vererbungslehre. [Terminology, and formation of genetical concepts.] Zeitscbr. 
Indukt. Abstamm, n. Vererb. 22 : 236“-260. 1920.] Zeitschr. Bot. 13: 661-665. 1921. 

1746. Saunders, E. R. On a graded series of forms in MattMoIa. Rept. Britisb Assoc. 
Bournemouth Meeting 1919-1920 : 339. 1920. — In addition to hairy and glabrous types of 
M. incanGj there is a rare intermediate type, ‘%alf -hoary. Crosses between ^^half-hoary^^ 
and glabrous give an intermediate hybrid. This, together with its parents and the common 
hairy type, forms a graded series as regards hairiness, the range of 1 grade overlapping the 
next. Each grade has a distinct genetic behavior, explicable on the assumption of multiple 
allelomorphs. — Merle C, Coulter, 


1747. Savelli, R. Apomissia ed ibridisazoni difficili in Nicotiana. — Nota preventiva. 
[Apogamy and difficult hybridization in Nicotiana. Warning.] Bull. Soc. Bot. I tab 1920: 
22-30. 1920. — The author notes the occurrence of apogamy, parthenocarpy, and phenospermy 
in Nicotiana comments on their significance in hybridization. Parthenocarpy, accom- 
panied by formation of some viable seeds, was observed in various forms of N, rustica when 
only a few castrated fiowers were left on plants, but no instances of it were found in trials 
of several forms of AT. Tahacum, In cases of easy hybridization apogamy need not be con- 
sidered because development of many fertilized ovules makes conditions for it unfavorable, 
but when hybridization is difficult fertilization of some ovules may result in stimulating 
adjacent ones to develop without fertilization. Thus, seed secured from iV. rustica pol- 
linated with A. Tahacum produced both hybrid individuals and plants exhibiting purely 
maternal characters. In wide crosses, such as species of Nicotiana with Petunia^ Verhascumy 
etc., any seed produced is the result of apogamy. The author disagrees with Splendors 
(Catalizzatori o stimolanti fecondativi e mutamenti in Nicotianae. Bull. Tec. Golt. Tab. 
Scafati 1-2. 1915), who attributes such cases to /^stimulative fertilization.' ’ The author's 
evidence shows, in addition to parthenocarpy, occasional crosses in which some viable seeds 
were produced, but these always yielded plants having purely maternal characters. Splendors 



obtained from N, Tahacum with Verhascum pollen plants of 3 types, viz., intermediate, 
maternal, and paternal, but repeated trials of this cross by the author yielded no viable seed. 
The importance is emphasized of studying apogamy in cases of difficult hybridization, and 
it is pointed out that, although Mendel's law provides a satisfactory explanation of results 
of varietal crosses, very little is known of phenomena involved in hybridization of different 
species and genera.— 12. E, Clausen. 


1748. Schmidt, JoHS. Racial investigations. III. Experiments with Lebistes reticnlatus 
(Peters) Regan. Compt, Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg 14® ; 1-8. 1919.— The character ex- 
amined is the number of rays of the dorsal fin, which varies from 5 to 8. The investigation 
consists of: (1) Experiments in which the mother is subjected to different temperatures 
during the various periods of gravidity, and which show that the number of rays in the off- 
spring is distinctly influenced by the temperature to which the mother has been exposed; 
and (2) experiments in which the various mothers are subjected to the same environmental 
conditions, being in the same aquarium, at a constant temperature. There appeared to be 
a great difference (about 1:2) between the average number of rays in the offspring of mothers 
with 6 and 8 rays, respectively. — ^Though the number of organs is influenced by environment 
there are differences of an inheritable quality between the various individuals. The racial 
differences in fish are genotypical as well as phaenotypical. — Vilh. Ege. 
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FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

1749. Anonymous. Algunas de las mas antiguas y mejores varledades europeas del peral. 
[Some of the oldest and best European varieties of pears.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 6: 204-205. 
1 fig. 1921. — The author gives technical descriptions of the fruit of 16 varieties of pears.— 
J. A. Stevenson. 


1750. Anonymous. Tratamento das mangueiras. [Treatment of mango trees.] Bol. 
Agric. [Nova Goa] 2: 12-15. 2 fig. 1920.— Directions are given for pruning mango trees so 
as to secure maximum yields. The necessity of treating pruning wounds is emphasized.— 
John A. Stevenson. 

1751 Balms, Juan. Algunos dates sobre el cultivo de la pifia. [Notes on pineapple 
culture.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 6: 147-151. S fig. 1921.— The writer discusses the possibili- 
ties of pineapple culture in the region between Vera Cruz and Tampico, includmg a consider- 
ation of soils, climatic conditions, and varieties.— John A. Stevenson. 

1752. Bbnaiges de Anfs, Cabmblo. Regeneracidn del olivar. [Regeneration of olive 
eroves.] Bol. Agric. T4c. y Boon. [Espana] 13 : 313-358. IZ jig. 1921.— The olive s impor- 
tance in Spain is pointed out, and production statistics given. Yields are W, averaging 
only 806 kgr. of fruit per hectare as against an average of 1500-3000 kgr. m France. This 
is due to many factors, including excessive interplanting of other crops; Pests and diseases, 
and general Lglect. Corrective measures are outlined.-Sooty mold (Anth^nnana oleo- 
eovhfla) which forms a black crust on the leaves, causes some injury. CoPPfr salp^ate is 
recommUded, as well as insecticides, to control insects on the secretions of 
lives. Other diseases are leaf spot {Cicloconium oleaginum), tuberculosis 
and root rots {Armillaria mellea, Polyporus fulvus, and Dematophora necatrix). Contro 

measures are A. 

175^ Bbnson C. H. Report of work at Sitka station. Rept. Alaska Agric. E^. Sta. 
1919- 19-21. 1920.— In the strawberry breeding work 1064 nev? hybrids came^mto bearing, 
and as a result of the 1918 breeding 1723 hybrids were set out. A report on raspberries, goose- 
berries and currants is given. Crosses made in 1916 between the Cuthbert raspberry and a 
native yellow salmonberry spectabiKs) f ^ 

Cerastium tomentosum, Lychnis arkwrighUi, 

.o.orarea^edtoth^ 

the greenhouse.- — /. P, Anderson. 

1754 Bovet Pbdeo A. Sobre la estaca-raiz-injerto como medio de aumento la pro- 
of .ofmnoolr omploy.d. D™g Ita .mto tte sM 

sriti . oo,„. 

spending portion of root, is separated for planting.— A. Stevenso . 
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1755. Bunyard, E. A, A handbook of hardy fruits. Apples and pears. WS p» John 
Murray: London, 1920 This volume is designed to fill the place formerly occupied by 
Dr. liogg^s Fruit Manual, which has now been out of print for some time. In preparing the 
present handbook, the author has endeavored to provide information in a popular form with- 
out any loss of accuracy.' ' A classification and Key is given for both apples and pears, 356 
varieties of the former being described and 157 of the latter. — J : E, Gourley, 

1756. Cal VINO, Mario.' Informe de los afios 1918-1919 y 1919-1920 de la estacidn experi-" 
mental agronomica. [Report of the agricultural experiment station for 1918-1919 and 1919-1920.] 
Informe An. Estac. Exp. Agron. [Cuba] 1918-1920: 1-786. 329 fig, 1920.— During the 2 years 
under review experimental work has been carried on with a wide range of economic plants, 
including both indigenous and exogenous ones. The work has included varietal and cultural 
tests with the following plants: Sweet potatoes, cassava, malanga {X anthosoma sp.% Dio* 
scorea spp,, Maranta arundinacea, Calathea allouya, Cacara erosa, many types of Cucurbits 
(including Sicania odorifera, Trichosanthes anguira, Benincasa spp., Cucurhita moschatay 
Lagenaria leucantha), tomatoes, peppers, cabbage, brussels sprouts, Solarium muricatum, 
Jatropha urens var. iner7nis, strawberries, pineapple, banana, plantain, citrus, mango, coffee, 
CB>csiO, gmpQj Qjiid Clitoria ternatea.-— John A, Stevenson, 

1757. Ch ASSET, L. Quelques traces de fixite chez certaines varietes fruitieres. [Some 
traces of fixity of certain varieties of fruits.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 298-290. 1921. — The seedlings 
of a number of varieties of apples and of pears often closely resemble the parents in various 
characters. Many examples are listed. It is possible that through long cultivation and 
vegetative multiplication of a variety greater fixity of its characters may be brought about. — 

^ B, J, Kraus, , 

1758. Crespo, Ulpiano. El cafe, siembra, cultivo, recoleccidn, y preparaci6n. [Planting, 
cultivation, harvesting, and preparation of coffee.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 5 : 625-629. fig, 
1921. 

1759. Eaton, S. V. Weather and fruitfulness. [Rev. of : Dorset, M. J. Relation of 
weather to fruitfulness in the plum. Jour. Agric. Res. 17: 103-126. 8 pi., 1 fig, 1919 (see 
Bot. Absts. 3, Entries 1478, 1529).] Bot. Gaz. 69: 239. 1920. 

1760. Pantini, N. Ilna breve e interesante resefia sobre los principales sistemas de podas. 
[A brief review of the principal pruning systems.] Surco [Argentina] 1^: 8-10. 1921. 

1761. Gaj6n, Carlos. Las fresas y su cultivo. [Strawberries and their culture.] Rev. 
Agric. [Mexico] 6: 142-147. . 12 fig, 1921. — ^This paper gives a popular account of strawberry 
culture under Mexican conditions; a list of varieties is included. — John A, Stevenson. 

1762. Georgebon, C. C., and C. H. Benson. Report of work at Sitka station. Rept. 
Alaska Agric. Exp. Sta. 1918: 22-33. 1920. — In the strawberry breeding work about 3000 
seedlings fruited for the 1st time, and 1800 new seedlings were grown. One salmonberry- 
raspberry hybrid of 1916 bore promising fruit. Growing potatoes from seed balls is being 
continued with good results. Some crossing has been done with fiowering plants. Vege- 
tables which are favorably reported upon are: Cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, kale, 
kohl rabi, turnips, rutabagas, carrots, parsnips, parsley, chard, lettuce, radishes, peas, celery, 
and rhubarb. Chinese cabbage, beets, onions, leek, and spinach are not so satisfactory. 
Orchard fruits were reported upon unfavorably. Red raspberries, especially the Cuthbert, 
gooseberries, and currants produced well. Hybrids of Ribes bracteosum and R, nigrum pro- 
duced fruit for the 1st time* Blueberries,, dewberries, and blackberries are being tested. 
The eastern cranberry is a failure. Comparatively few ornamental trees and shrubs seem 
adapted to the climate. Rosa rugosa grows especially well, and 20 other roses survived the 
winter though 9 did not; 43 hardy perennials and 32 annuals are reported as satisfactory, 
while 2 perennials and 8 annuals were not successful. — J, P, Anderson. 
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1763; Gieola, Caklos. D. Fmticiiltura Argentina, apnntes y comentarios* [Notes on 
fniit culture in Argentina.]' BoI. Ministe^^^ Agric. Nacion [Argentina] 26: 29-59. 6 'fig, 
1921 .—By means of 5-year import tables the author shows the possibilities of developing the 
fruit-growing industry in Argentina. Brief suggestions for the culture of the following fruits 
are given: Peach, plum, cherry, pear, apple, quince, melon, watermelon, orange, lime, lemon, 
grapefruit, grape, fig, cherimola, guava, and others of minor importance. The best varieties 
of each which have been exhibited at local expositions are listed. — John A. Stevenson. 

1764. Iglesias, E.' M. El cultivo del naranjo en el departamento de Rivera. [Orange 
culture in the Department of Rivera.] Defensa Argic. [Uruguay] 2: 109-110. 1921. — Popular. 
-—John A* Stevenson, 

1765. Inigubz, Ignacio Floees. El cultivo del naranja en Rio Verde, San Luis Potosi. 
[Orange cultivation.] Eev. Agric. [Mexico] 5: 699-703. 1 fig, 1921. — This article discusses 
varieties, planting, cultivation, pruning, picking, marketing, and enemies of the orange in 
the state of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. — John A. Stevenson. 

1766. Jimenez, Fatjstino W. Cultivo de la fresa. [Culture of the strawberry.] Rev. 
Soc. Rural Cordoba [Argentina] 20 : 5324-5333. 1920. — General cultural directions and irri- 
gation practice are given. — John A. Stevenson. 

1767. LopiiZ, Caelos. Cultivo de la jicama. [Jicama, or yam-bean, culture.] Rev. 
Agric. [Mexico] 5:624. 1 fig, 1921. — Brief cultural directions are presented for PachyrMzus 
angulatus (jicama de agua) and P, tuherosus (jicama de leche), — John A. Stevenson. 

1768. Mazaein. Massnahmen zur FSrderung des Zwetschenanbaues. [Measures for 

advancing prune culture.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 394r-397. 192L— In view of 
the reduced number of plum trees in Germany, due to loss of territory and winter Idlling, 
the author points out the need of selection, fertilizing, and other measures for increasing the 
supply of fresh and dried plums,— A. /. ' 

1769. PoPENOB, Wilson. Manual of tropical and sub-tropical fruits. xv-\-Ji.74 P*) ^4 

62 fig. Macmillan Co. : New York, 1920.— The author states that his intention is bring 
together for the guidance of those who live in the tropical and subtropical regions of the globe, 
the available information regarding the principal fruits cultivated or which may be culti- 
vated in those regions.’^— The chief fruits treated are avocado, mango and its relatives, 
several annonaceous fruits, date, papaya and its relatives, loquat, fruits of the myrtle family, 
litehi and its relatives, sapotaceous fruits, kaki, pomegranate, jujube, mangosteen, bread- 
fruit, etc. The author discusses the history, distribution, composition, and uses of the fruits, 
climate and soil, cultural methods, propagation, packing, marketing, and pests.—/. H. 
Gourley. 

1770. Rivekos, Eenesto. La poda de los frutales. [Pruning fruit trees.] Rev, Soc. 
Rural Cordoba [Argentina] 20 : 4994-5004. 1920.— Popular. — John A, Stevenson, 

1771. Sabz, Daniel. Los vinedos de Artigas. [The vineyards of Artigas.] Defensa 
Agric. [Uruguay] 2: 112-114. 1921.— Suggestions are made for improving the viticulture of 
the district, including use of resistant roots, treatments for diseases, care in priming, and 
selection of proper sites. — John A, Stevenson. 

1772. Sababia, Gxtilleemo. Cultivo del naranjo en Chile. [Orange culture in Chile.] 
Bol. Soc. Agric. Norte [Chile] 10 : 316-320, 325-328, 347-355, 375-379, 428-434. 1920.— Popular. 
— John A. Stevenson. 

1773. Sababia, G[triLLEE]Mo. La arboricultura frutal en esta zona. [Fruit culture in 
this region.] Bol. Soc. Agric. Norte [Chile] 10; 341-344. 1920.— This general discussion of 
fruit growing in North Chile includes a list of varieties of peach, plum, pear, orange, lemon, 
olive, grape, fig, quince, almond, walnut, apple, and cherry recommended for planting. 
John A. Stevenson, 
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1774. Vallejo, Carlos. La Kiojo. BoL Ministerio Agric. ISraci5n [Argentina] 25: 
447-468. 9 fig, 1920. — This is a report of a journey through part of the province of La Rioja 
to investigate the possibilities of olive culture. A list of indigenous economic plants is given. 
--John A, Stevenson. 

FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

1775. Anontmoxjs. Het bolienpellen en de arbeidswet. [Bulb peeling and the labor law.] 
WeekbLBloembollencult.32:l~2. 1921, 

1776. Dental, J. B. Gerberas hybrides, race Dubois. [The Dubois race of Gerbera 
hybrids.] Rev. Hort. 93: 312. 1 pL {colored), 1921. — A. race of double-flowered, variously 
colored forms of the Transvaal daisy, fixed by M. E. Dubois, is easily grown and deserving of 
more general planting. — E,J. Kraus, 

1777. Downing, A. J. Landscape gardening. 10th ed., revised hy F. A. Waugh. 

p.j 48 fig. J. Wiley & Sons : New York, 1921. — This book includes several chapters from Down- 
ing’s original Landscape Gardening and the Rural Essays, which first appeared in the Horti- 
culturist. — J, H, Gourley, 

1778. Gadeceau, E. La primevere auricule; sa culture, ses varietes. [Varieties and 
culture of Primula auricula.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 336-337. Fig, 83-84, 1921. 

1779. Gaj6n, Carlos. Los mejores resales. [The best roses.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 6: 
67-78. 8 fig, 1921.— This description of the varieties of roses best adapted to Mexican con- 
ditions includes cultural directions and proper methods of pruning and propagating.— 
John A, Stevenson, 

1780. King, Frances. The little garden, x+94 p., 9 fig. Atlantic Monthly Press : 
Boston, 1921. 

1781. Laplace, F, Le Rosier Paul’s scarlet climber. [Paul’s scarlet climber rose.] Rev* 
Hort. 93 : 352-353. i pL (colored). 1921. 

1782. Laumonnier-F:iSrard, E. Gaillarde vivace hybride, var. Lady Rolleston. [A hardy 
Gaiilardia hybrid, Lady Rolleston.] Rev. Hort. 93: 332-333. 1 pi. {colored), 1921.— This is 
considered the best clear yellow, large flowered variety ; several others are listed.— E. J, Kraus, 

1783. Lesourd, F. Trois cldres du Liban historiques. [Three historical cedars of 
Lebanon.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 350-352. Fig, 89. 1921. 

1784. Lbtacq, A. Le tulipier de Virginie aux environs d’Alengon. [The tulip tree in the 
region of Alenpon,] Rev. Hort. 93 ; 356-357. Fig. 93. 1921.— This species grows very rapidly, 
is thoroughly hardy, and apparently adapted to forest planting as well as to ornamental 
purposes. — E.J, Kraus, 

1785. Mathews, J. W. The cultivation of Proteas and their allies. Jour. Bot. Soc. 
South Africa 7 : 15-16, 1921. — ^The term “hard-wooded” applied to Proteas implies successful 
propagation from cuttings of ripened young wood or by grafts, but under the local conditions 
the easiest and most readily available method is by seeding. — E, P, Phillips, 

1786. Mottet, S, Campanula Van-Houttei. Rev. Hort. 93: 347-348. Fig. 87-88. 1921. 
— ^Historical and cultural notes are given. — E, J. Kraus, 

1787. Mottet, S. Les Lewisia. [The Lewisias.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 329-331. Fig. 79-80. 
1921. — Lewisia cotyledon^ L, Howellii^ and L, vedrariensis, a hybrid between the former 2, 
are suited to greenhouse culture and deserving of more extensive planting. — E. J, Kraus, 
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1788. Opazo, Attgusto. La haba. [Faba vulgaris.] Bol. Soc. Agric. Norte [ChilejlO: 

335-357. A. Stevenson, 

1789. PROSCHOWSKY; A. R. IJn beau palmier bybride: Butiarecastrum Nabonnaudl, [A 
beautiful hybrid palm.] Rev. Hort. 93 : 290-291. Fig, 72, 1921.— This beautiful hybrid 
between Butia capitaia var. piilposa Becc. and Arecastrurn, Romanzoffianum australe Becc. 
was secured by M. P. Nabonnand some 30 years ago. It scarcely resembles either parent, 
is of rapid growth, and would probably withstand a temperature of -15® G.--E. J. Kraus, 

1790. Ragionibei, A. Nouveaux muguets hybrides k grandes fleurs. [New large-flow- 
ered hybrids of lily-of-the-valiey.] Rev. Hort. 93: 294r-295. 1 pi, (colored), 1921 .—Many 
types of lily-of-the-valley, varying in size and form, and in color from white to rose, have 
been secured by crossing the several existing races. Two years are required for seed germina- 
tion when grown in pots, and the seedlings bloom about 9 years after the crossing has been 
accomplished, — E. J, Kraus, 

1791. Ri VOIRE, A. Quelques beaux Mimulus vivaces. [Some beautiful hardy Mimulus.j 
Rev. Hort. 93: 355-356. Fig, 90-92, 1921. — ^Especially noteworthy forms are the species 
Mimulus cuprous, M, cardinalis, M, luteus, M, rivularis, M, variegatus, and M, radicans, and 
several varieties which have come from them. — E, J, Kraus, 

1792. SiMONDS, 0. G. Landscape gardening. xiiA-SSB p., 1 pi., 59 jig. Macmillan Co.: 
New York, 1920. — This book treats of the aims of landscape gardening; saving of natural 
features and resources; planting materials; arrangement of planting; how to plant; water; 
home grounds; farms; landscape gardening for arid and semi-arid regions; public thorough- 
fares; the grounds of railway stations and rights of way; parks, forest preserves, city squares; 
golf grounds; school grounds; arboretums and botanic gardens; cemeteries; and city and 
regional plantings.— 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

1793. Anonymous. O feijao da Birmania. [The lima bean.] Bol. Agric. [Nova Goa] 2: 
22-24, 1920,— The lima bean (Phaseolus lunatus) gives promise as a crop for Portugaese 
India. Brief cultural directions are given.— /o/iu A. 

1794. BAffo, Jose BE. Tres tuberculos de importancia. [Three important roots.] Rev. 
Agric. [Mexico] 5: 630-631. 2 jig, 1921. --Curcuma tinctoria, Maranta aru7idinacea, and 
Zingiber officinale are described briefly, with cultural directions. — John A. Btemnson, 

1795. Domingo, Miguel Gil. Fertilizacidn de las cebadas, [Onion fertilization.] Infor- 
macidn Agric. [Madrid] 10 : 551-552. 1920.— Popular.— A, Stevenson. 

1796. Haeth, E. Sortenanbauversuche mit Karotten im Jahre 1920. [Variety tests of 
carrots in 1920.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 3d: 459-462. 1921,— Results are given of 
tests with 2 late and 2 early varieties of carrot on various types of soil.— A . J. Pieters, 

1797. Kinman, C. F, Yam culture in Porto Rico. Porto Rico Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui. 27. 
22 p., 6 pi. 1921.— The yam (Dioscorea spp.), which ranks 2nd among root crops in Porto 
Rico, and is grown in nearly every family garden, gives certain yields since it is generally 
free from insect pests and diseases and is adaptable to practically all soil types. Very little 
attention has been given to improved cultural practices. Highest yields are obtained when 
plantings are made in ridges of loosened soil bringing the roots above the water line. Plants 
should be 1-2 feet apart in the ridges depending upon the variety. Either entire roots or 
portions may be planted, although crown sections give best results. Bordeaux mixture 
prevents decay of seed pieces. Pruning the vines reduces yields. Supports should always 
be provided. In experimental work, fertilizers did not give sufiSciently increased yields to 
warrant their use. Of native varieties, Guinea is most satisfactory, giving heavy yields and 
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possessing liigli food value. -Mapuey morado sells at a higher price but yields less. ' The 
' experiment station has 'introduced other types, , several of which are especially recommended. 
^John A . iSievenson, .. 

1798. Sanchez, , N, El cultiw del ajo. [Onion cultivation.] Jalisco Rural [Mexico] 3; 
401”404. 1921. — Popular.— A, Stevenson, 

1799. Varela, 'Epr^n.^ El cultivo del ajo en Tehtiacan, Pueblo. [Onion culture in Tehu- 
acan.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 5: 697-699. 1 fig. 1921 .—Popular. — John A, Stevenson, 

1800. Vargas, Leandro M. Gultivo de la sandia. [Watermelon culture.] Rev. ; Agric. 
[Mexico] 5: 689-697. 7 fig, 1921. — The author discusses watermelon culture under the gen- 
eral headings of varieties, soils, planting, cultivation, marketing, and enemies.— JoAn A. 
Stevenson, 

1801. Vargas, Leandro M. El melon. [The melon.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 5 : 742-750. 
It fig, 1921. — This popular account of melon-growing in Mexico from planting to harvesting 
includes descriptions of the better varieties. Scab (Cladosporitm sp.), anthracnose {CoU 
leiotrichum lagenarium), and wilt (Bacillus spp.) are the diseases to be guarded against, — 
John A, Stevenson, 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

1802. Anonymous. Export of South African dried fruit. The regulations controlling the 
trade. Jour. Dept. Agric, Union of South Africa 2: 536-540. 1921. 

1803. Anonymous. Fabricacidn de la harina de platano. [Manufacture of banana flour.] 
Informacidn Agric. [Madrid] 11 : 244-246. 1921 . — ^This is a popular account of the manufacture 
of banana flour.— A . 

1804. Anonyivious. The pineapple canning industry. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 
410-417. 4 fig. 192L— An account is given of the process of canning pineapples at the Port 
Elizabeth factory. The fruit is grown at the Langholm Estates, Bathurst.— M. Dofdpe. 

1805. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Whymper, R. Cocoa and chocolate; their chemistry and 

manufacture. 2nd p., 15 pi. J. and A. Churchill; London, 1921.] Nature 107: 

713. 1921. 

1806. BajJo, Jos]S de, Elaboracidn de la pasa de higo. [Preparation of dried figs.] Rev. 
Agric. [Mexico] 6: 210-212. S jig, 1921.— This is a description of the methods used in Cali- 
fornia for drying figs. — John A. Slevmson, 

1807. Burns, William, e P. G. Joshi. A secagem da banana. [Banana drying.] BoL 
Agric. [Nova Goa] 2: 62-69. 3 fig. 1920. — ^This article reports on experiments in drying 
bananas in Bombay . — John A. Stevenson, 

1808. MagaS^a, Juan B. Preparacidn de las aceitunas. [Preparation of olives,] Rev. 
Agric. Tropic. [Salvador] 1 : 15-19. 1921. — A brief description is given of methods of preparing 
olives and extracting olive oH.—John 4. Stevenson, 

1809. PiMENTAL, Arturo. Besecacidn de las ciruelas. [Drying plums.] Bol. Ministerio 
Agric. Nacidn [Argentina] 26: 22-27. d fig. 1921.— Popular.— /o/m A, Stevenson. 

1810. Fresti, NicolIs. Conservacidn de fruta fresca. [Preservation of fresh fruit.] 
Bol. Apic. Provincia Buenos Aires 7-12. Sfig, 1920.— The author discusses temperature, 
humidity, and light conditions to be maintained in fruit storage houses. — John A. Stevenson. 
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1811 . PtjiGj' Juan. Estudios y observaciones .sobre viti-vinicultura. [Studies in Yitl- 
cultiire and wine-making.] Inspecidn Nacion. Ganaderia y Agric. [Uruguay] BoL 38. 

14' fig. 1920.— -The author reviews the experimental work in grape-growing and wine-making 
carried on over a period of 5 years at the agronomical laboratory at Say ago, Uruguay. The 
results of chemical tests to determine density, acidity, and sugar content of the expressed 
juice and resulting wines from all available varieties for these years are tabulated. Studies 
were made of the time of ripening of the fruit of varieties under trial.— -Jo/m A. Stevenson. 

1812. Tevis, May. The attar of roses, Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 409-413. 9 fig. 1921.— 
French and Bulgarian methods of producing the essential oil of rose petals are described,— 

Chas. .H, Otis. 

1813. Torres, Antonio. Aceite de los htiesos de las aceitunas. [Oil from olive pits.] 
Bol. Agric, Tdc. y Econ. [Espaha] 12 : 676-680. 1920. 

1814. Torres, Antonio. Aprovechamiento de los residuos de la fabricacion de aceite de 
oliva, [Use of the residues from the manufacture of olive oil.] Bol. Agric. Tec. y Econ. 
[Espaha] 12: 420-432. 1920. — The residue remaining after the extraction of oil from olives 
can be utilized for manufacturing fertilizers, alcohol, and other products.— 4. Stevenson. 

1815. WoLK, P. C. VAN der. Het fermenteeren van muskaat-noten. [Fermenting of 
nutmeg.] Cultura 33: 255-259, 1921. — The fermentation of nutmegs before marketing is 
frequently mentioned in literature before 1860, but subsequently the practice was abandoned. 
After the mace and shells were removed, the fruits were dried, sorted, and placed in a brine 
of lime and sea water. The wet nuts were then placed in boxes and left up to 3 months, during 
which time fermentation took place. Finally the fruits were dried. The suggestion is made 
that this fermentation process should again be used as it is said to improve the quality of 
the nuts.— /, C. m Up/iof. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 

■ PLANTS 

"El. W. Sinn OTT y Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 1453 , 1489 , 1602 , 1678 , 1681 , 1682 , 1872 , 1874 , 1940 , 2000 ) 

1816. Arbbe, Agnes. The leaf structure of the Iridaceae considered in relation to the 

phyilode theory, Ann. Botany 35: 301-336. 66 fig. 1921.— The theory that the monocotyie- 
donous leaf is morphologically a phyilode is applied to the various types found in the Iridaceae. 
The ensiform (equitant isobilateral) type is shown to be similar in many respects (even in 
its occasional association with a winged axis) to the phyilodes of Acacia. It is regarded as 
a petiolar phyilode and not the result of congenital concrescence as stated by other authors. 
The ^b’adiar’ types found in certain species are shown to be variants on the ensiform type. 
The dorsiventral type with cylindrical apex is regarded as a leaf-base phyilode terminating 
in a more or less vestigial petiole, while the type which is dorsiventral to the extreme tip is 
regarded as entirely leaf base. The peculiar foliated types of Cypella, etc., are 

shown to arise from a simple petiolar structure through invaginations sometimes associated 
with the development of keels or wings. The leaves of Crocoideae are also interpreted as 
petiolar phyilodes, the divergent types being due to different forms of invagination. The 
general course of evolution of the leaf of this family is discussed and it is concluded that the 
ensiform type is primitive for the family and that the other types have been derived from it 
either by the reduction of the petiolar region, or by the elaboration of this region through 
winging or invagination. — W. P* Thompson. 

1817. Betts, M. Winifred, Notes from the Canterbury College Mountain Biological 
Station, Cass. No. 7.— The rosette plants Part I. Trans and Proc. New Zealand Inst. S2: 
253-275. 3S fig. 1920.— This paper gives a list of the indigenous rosette plants, numbering 
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23 forms, found in the neighborhood of the station. The present paper treats only part of 
these. Details of the general morphology and histology of root, stem, and leaf are given for 
the following plants: Geum parviflorum Sm., Cardamine heterophylla (Forst. f.) 0. E. Schulz 
(var.), Planiago triandra Berggr., Brachyco7?ie Sinclairii Hook, f., Gnaphaliim Traversii 
Hook. f. — Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

1818. Betts, M. Winifred. Notes on the autecology of certain plants of the Peridotite 
Belt, Nelson: Part I— Structure of some of the plants (No. 3). Trans, and Proc. New Zealand 
Inst. 52: 276-314. 48 fig. 1920. — continuation of a series of detailed descriptions of the 
habit and the histology of the leaves and stems of plants of the Peridotite Belt. The following 
species and varieties are considered in this paper; GyatJiodes acerosa R. Br., Gentiana corymhi* 
fera T. Kirk., Myosotis Monroi Gheesm., Euphrasia Monroi Hook, f., Wahlenbergia albomargi^ 
nato Hook., Celmisia longifolia Cass. var. gracilenta T. Kirk., Olearia virgata Hook, i., Eeli- 
chrysum bellidioides Hook, f., Cassinia Vauvilliersii Hook. f. var. rubra Buck., Senecio 
hellidioides Hook. i.yGahnia procera Forst,, Astelia montana (T. Kirk) Cockayne, Dianella 
intermedia Endl., Lihertia ixioides Spreng. — Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

1819. Block, Mme. E. Modifications des racines et des tiges par action mecanique. 
[Modifications of roots and stems by mechanical action.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172; 
1524-1526. Fig. 1 - 6 . 1921. — ^Roots of radish and sweet pea and stems of black nightshade 
and buckwheat were studied. A portion of each w^as enclosed in a glass tube or between 
glass plates, the remaining portions of the plant meanwhile continuing their development 
under normal conditions. Development takes place above and below the encasement in 
all instances. In stems, an enlargement or pad is formed above the encasement. Stems 
of Impatiens parvifiora iorm. rootlets just below the encasement, but in Helianthus anmms 
just above this region. No suberized pheiloderm is formed beneath the glass as it is above 
and below and in the controls. Root development above and below the encasement is normal. 
— C. If. Farr. 

1820. Boos, Georg, IJeber die Natur einer gewissen Blutenanomalie bei Ranunculus 
acris L. [The nature of a flower anomaly in Ranunculus acris.] Bot. Notiser 1920: 151-154. 
Fig. 1-11. 1920, — The author describes some anomalous flow’ers of Ranunculus acns found 
at the botanic museum at Lund. The petals, stamens, and pistils had more or less reverted 
into phyliomes. The petals were about half as long as in normal flowers, more or less 3-lobed 
at the apex, yellowish green in the center like the sepals, pure yellow only along the margins, 
without a nectary at the base, and hairy instead of glabrous on the back; the filaments were 
more or less flattened and hairy; the anthers flat and containing less pollen than the normal 
ones; the pistils hairy, not keeled on the upper margin, but mostly open, and without ovules. 
—P. A. Rydberg. 

1821. Browne, Isabel M. P. A fourth contribution to our knowledge of the anatomy of 
the cone and fertile stem of Equisetum. Ann. Botany 35 : 428-456. PL 21 ^ 12 fig. 1921.— -The 
vascular systems of the cones of E. sylvaticum, E. dehile, and E. variegatum are described in 
detail. That of E. dehile is much reduced and forms an irregular loose network. Numerous 
parenchymatous meshes originating below the cone persist for a considerable distance into 
the cone or throughout its full length. The stele of E. variegatum is also somewhat reduced. 
The separation of the protoxylem and metaxylem in the internodes of certain species is re- 
garded as a derivative character due to reduction. A comparative study confirms the view 
that the meshes arose at points vertically above the sporangiophoric traces, though at a 
certain height above this level. In certain cases the approximation of the meshes to the 
point of the departure of the traces is due to reduction of the xylem during phylogeny. The 
meshes are therefore not true gaps. Evidence is adduced in support of the view that the 
insertion of the annulus marks the position of a vestigial node. — W. P. Thompson. 

1822. Cutting, E. M. Observations on variations in the flowers of Stachys sylvatica Linn. 
Ann. Botany 35 : 409-426. 6 jig. 1921. — ^Plants of Stachys sylvatica were observed showing 
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many variations such as peioria, semi-peloria, fasciations, synantliyjj^ increase and reduction 
in the number of parts of all 4 whorls, abortion of stamens,: etc. Early in the year the tend- 
encies exhibited are toward an increase in the number of parts, especially in the androeeium 
and gynoecium, and toward fasciation. Such variations are usually found in the middle 
flowers. In the autumn the commonest variation is a bifurcation in the upper lip of the 
corolla, and specimens showing this are fewer in warm, sunny situations. In the autumn 
also the abortion of stamens is commonest, and this is accompanied by a marked decrease in 
the size of calyx and corolla, the side flowers withering without opening. Throughout the 
year flowers with a reduced number of parts in the corolla are common.— W. P. Thompson. 

1823. DxTsiN, P., UNO F. W. Negeb. Uber Xylopodien. [Xylopodia.] Beih. Bot. Centralbl. 
38: 258”317. FI, 10, 20 fig. 1921.— In 1900 Lindman described as ^'xylopodia” the hard tuber- 
ous thickenings of the underground parts of the shrubby and dwarfed plants of the steppes 
of southern Brazil. Many plants possess these structures. Many xylopodia are described 
as to characteristics of the bark, structure of the woody parts, and presence of reserve material 
and other contents. The xylbpodium is root as often as stem, often root in one species and 
stem (rhizome) in another in the same family and even in the same genus. The parenchyma 
is remarkably developed. The unusual hardness is due to: (1) Hard bark, 1-2 mm. thick, of 
thickwalled stone ceils; (2) ceil walls of the parenchyma more or less silicified; (3) inorganic 
substances such as calcium oxalate or calcium carbonate. The arrangement of the tissues 
is rather regularly radial in the larger xylopodia, but in the more nearly oval ones it is not 
always easy to distinguish between longitudinal, tangential, and cross sections. These oval 
ones also have fewer and smaller bundles. Growth rings appear in some, but it is not known 
whether these are annual rings. The few xylopodia known in Europe do not differ essentially 
from the Brazilian forms so far as investigated. — L. Pace. 

1824. Fettstel, Nbrm. Anatomie and Biologie der GynmospermblStter. [Anatomy and 
biology of gymnosperm leaves.] Beih. Bot. Centralbl. 38: 177-257. 1921 . — A review and 
discussion is presented of the literature on this subject. The Pteridosperms (Cycadofllices), 
Cy^cadales, Bennettitales, Cordaitales, Ginkgoales, families of the Coniferales, and Gnetaies 
are considered, the epidermis, stomata/ hypodermis, mesophyll, secretory system, vascular 
bundle, transfusion tissue, rhachis, and bundle trace being discussed.— L. Pace. 

1825. Hofmeyb, Joan. A note on the germination of the seed of Elephantorrhiza Bur- 
cheliii. South African Jour. Nat, Hist. 3: 215-216. 1921. — hollow cotyledonary tube 
carries the plumule and radicle down into the soil. The plumule develops within this cotyle- 
donary tube and eventually pierces the wall, the resulting shoot coming above the ground. 
Throughout the germination the cotyledons remain below the ground and function as a store- 
house upon which the developing seedling draws for its nourishment. — E. P. Phillips. 

1826. Holloway, J. E. Studies in the New Zealand species of the genus Lycopodium: 

Part IV.— The structure of the prothallus in five species. Trans, and Proc. New Zealand Inst. 
52: 193-239. PL 75 1920.— The species described are Billardieri Spring, L. 

Billardieri gracile T. Kirk, and L. varium R. Br. Prodr. of the section Phlegmaria; and L. 
cernuiim L., L. laierale R. Br. Prodr., and L. ramulosum T. Kirk of the section Cernua. The 
species of the former section are very similar in general shape. The central body, more or 
less elongated, bears a number of adventitious branches. In the main body the fungal sym- 
biont is present throughout the older portion, though more scattered forward. The tips of 
the branches and the forward end of the central body are free from fungus. This latter is 
the main generative region and bears paraphyses, antheridia, and archegonia. In the section 
Cernua, L, cernuiim and L. laierale are very similar. The prothallus consists of a basal 
''primary tubercle’" supporting a shaft which terminates above in a crown of lobes beneath 
which lies the meristem and the sexual organs. The prothallus grows at the surface of the 
ground and has green lobes and a radial structure. The fungus is present in the primary 
tubercle and in lateral extensions from this area, or sometimes in a second swelling part way 
up the shaft. The prothallus of L. ramulosum varies greatly, however. The structure of all 
5 species is described in detail. — Wm. Randolph Taylor. 



1829. PuJiuLA, J. Contribucion al conocimiento anat6niicofisiol6gico de los zarcillos de 
la zarzaparrilia (Smilas: aspera). [Contribution to the knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the tendrils of Smilax aspera.] Brot^ria S4r. Bot. 19: 66-72. Fig, 1, 1921. —Contact 
irritability in the tendrils of Sniilax aspera seems a general function of the epidermal cells, 
no special correlated structures being visible in microscopic sections. Such sections, how^ 
ever, show great and irregular thickenings of the transverse cell walls, the lumen at times 
being -wholly filled; this is true even of the guard cells of stomata with an apparent loss of 
function. The author concludes that the thickening is in response to mechanical stresses 
after the tendril has secured support, and that coincidentally ability to respond to stimulation 
is lost. — E, B, Chamberlain. 

1830. Show ALTER, A. M. An orthotropous ovule in Hyacinthus orientalis L. Torreya 21 : 
62-63. Fig. l-B, 1921.— An ovule in the upper part of an ovary was found to be orthotropous 
instead of anatropous, but typical in all other respects. In the median portion of the ovary 
the carpels seemed to be imperfectly fused and the placentas slightly displaced,—/. C. Nelson. 

1831. Stjessenguth, Karl. BeitrMge zur Frage des systematischen Anschlusses der 
Monokotylen. [Contributions to the systematic relationships of the monocotyledons.] Beih. 
Bot. Centralbl. 38: 1-79. Fig. 1-18. 1921.— The following criteria are considered important 
in deciding the relationships of the monocotyledons: (1) Microspore development, peri- 
plasmodium; (2) development and structure of the embryo-sac and young ovules; (3) endor 
sperm and perisperm; (4) embryo; (5) flower structure; (6) bundle structure and arrangement 
and cambium; (7) leaf structure; (8) root structure; (9) serum reaction.— After the heterotypic 
division in monocots, the daughter cells develop walls, whereas in dicotyledons wails appear 
only after the 4 nuclei are formed- These are known respectively as the successive and 
simultaneous methods of pollen formation. The latter is phylogeneticaily the older as it is 
found in Gymnosperms and commonly in pteridophytes and mosses. The embryo sac and 
megaspore do not seem to furnish any distinctive characters for either group. Besides a 
comparison of those already investigated, the author studied Dioscoreaj Tacca, Cyperus, 
Hydrocleis with normal sacs, and C/iumoedarea with a4-nucleate sac. Most monocotyledons 
and many of the choripetalous and some of the sympetalous dicotyledons have endosperm 
showing free simultaneous division,— Palm’s ^Wkiearem” type. Monocotyledony is con- 
sidered as ecologically induced. The fiower structure is probably the most important reason 
for regarding the group as monophyietic. — L. Pace, 


1S32. Thoday, Mary G. Ripening of seed in Gnetum gnemon and Gnetum africanum. 
South African Jour. Sci. 17: 189-192. 2 jig. 1921. — The structure of the mature seed is of 
interest ontogenetically in showing a method of closing the pollinated ovule of a gymnosperm. 
It is also of importance in connection with the comparison made between the seeds of the 
Gnetales and those of the Bennettitales.— jS?. P, Phillips. 

1833. Wager, H, A. The leaves of Hakea pectinata and H. suaveolens. South African 
Jour. Sci. 17: 284r-286. 2 jig. 1921. — ^The leaf of the former species has probably evolved on 
xerophytic lines from a flat, more expanded, and delicate type. The latter species still shows 
xerophytic characters, such as toughness, thick cuticle, and sunken stomata. This is con- 
sidered as a case of reversion in that the type of leaf found in E. suaveolens has evolved from 
that of E. pectinata. — B. P. Phillips. 
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, 1827, X-ANGDON, LaDema M. storied structure of dicotyledonous woods. [Rev. ; of: 

Eb'cord, S. J. Storied or tieriike structures of certain dicotyledonous woods. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club 46: 253-273. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2442).] Bot. Gaz. 69: 270. 1920. 


1828. Lansdbll, K. A. Weeds of South Africa. I., II. and III. ' Jour. Dept. Agric. 
Union of South Africa 2: 315-321. Fig. 1-11; 2: 641-551; 3: 172-177. Fig. 12-59. 1921.— 
General descriptions and iliustrations are given of the morphology of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves of South African weeds.— JS7. M. 
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1834. Wells, B. W. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 36: 15. 1920.- 

A shoot of Pawlonia to7nentosa is recorded as reaching in 1 year a fieight of 19 feet 5 inches 
and a diameter of 2 feet 5 inches.— F. C. Coker, ’V ■ , ■ 

1835. Wright, Gebtrxjde, Pit-closing membrane in Ophioglossaceae. Bot. Gaz. 69: 
237-247. 2 pL, 6 fig. 1920.— The only torus found among the cryptogams was in Botrychiim 
and Helminthostachys, forms in which pits are circular, broad-bordered, and round-pored. 
Ophioglossum has a uniform membrane, as is the case in Isae^es, Psilotum, Equiseiumy and 
Pteris, although both Strasburger and DeBary claimed that there is a torus in P ter is. The 
form of the torus in Botrychium and Helminthostachys resembles closely the type found in 
the lower gymnosperms, GmAigo, and the araucarians.— F. C. Cowles. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE ^ 

E. N. Transeait, Editor 
li.Ii.TimmY, Assistant Editor 

(See in this issue Entry 1937) 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander W. Evans, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 1533, 1535, 1967, 1968, 2058, 2066) 

1836. Chamberlain, Edward B. A catalogue of Portuguese mosses, [Eev. of : Machado, 
Antonio. Catalogo descritivo de briologia portuguesa. (Descriptive catalogue of Portuguese 
mosses,) US p. Lisbon, 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1266).] Bryologist 24: 44-46. 1921. 
—The reviewer sums up the work upon Portuguese bryophytes previous to the list at hand 
and outlines the scope of Machado’s work, commending the careful citation of geographic 
distribution and the lack of ^ 'new species” but criticising the nomenclatorial changes. A 
list of the proposed new combinations follows, and there is an attempt at correcting certain 
of the typographic and other errors. — E. B. Chamberlain. 

1837. Dixon, H. N. Miscellanea bryologica— VIL Jour. Botany 59: 132-139. 1921. — 
The 6th number of this series has already been abstracted (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 701). 
In the present number Hypnum replicatum Hampe of Ceylon is first considered and is referred 
to the genus Sematophyllum, under the name S. replicatum (Hampe) comb, nov., S. pilotrich- 
elloides Card. & Dixon being included among its synonyms* Critical or distributional notes 
on the following species are then given: Rigodium dentatum DixoHj QrToneously recorded from 
Transvaal but really based on Cape Town material; Eurhynchium meridionale De Not,, 
Toi'tula inermis (Brid.) Mont., Didymodon riparius (Aust.) Kindb., Discelium nudum Brid., 
and a peculiar form of Dicranum fuscescens Turn., all of which are reported from localities 
in the British Isles; Ectropothecium australe Jaeg. of Campbell Island, the proper name of 
which is said to be Isopterygium limatum (Hook. f. & Tayl.) Broth.; Barhula apoclada Par. 
of Argentina, which should be known as B. perrevoluta G. M.; Schwetschkea usambarica Broth, 
of East Africa; Myurium Foxworthyii Broth, of the Philippine Islands; Fontinalis antipyreiica 
L., reported for the first time from South Africa; Hypnum secundifolium C. M. of Cape Horn, 
which is referred to the genus Drepanocladus^ under the name D. secundifolius (C. M.) comb, 
nov,; Neckera glossophylla Mitt, of India, which is reduced to synonymy under Homali- 
odendron microdend 7 'on (Mont.) Fleisch.; Pinnatella elegantissima (Mitt.) Fleisch. of the East 
Indies and Oceanica, which is regarded as ^a synonym of P. Kuhliana (Bry. jav.) Fleisch.; 
and Gymnostomu7n ora7iicum Eehm. of South Africa, the correct name of which is said to be 
Weisia oranica (Rehm.) C. M. — A, W. Evans, 

1838. Douin, Ch. La famille des C6phaloziellacees. [The family Cephaloziellaceae,] 
M6m. Soc. Bot, France 63^9: 1-90. PI. 1-9. 1920.— The Cephaloziellaceae represent a group 
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of minute leafy hepatics with bilobed leaves. It is based on the old genera DicMton^ Cephalo- 
ziella, md PrionolohuSj But the author segveg&tes ivom Cephaloziella the genera Lophoziella, 
Emnsia, and Protocephaloziella^ all of which he had characterized in an earlier article. The 
present work is divided into a general and a special part. In the former he discusses the 
characters of the family and attaches especial importance to those drawn from the sporo- 
phyte, such as the arrangement of cells in the pedicel and the histological features of the 
capsule-valves. He shows also that the group is amply distinct from Cephalozia and its 
allies, with which Cephaloziella and Prionolohus were previously associated. The 6 genera 
which he recognizes he bases largely on characters derived from the gemmae and involucral 
leaves, and he insists on the importance of definite morphological characters in distinguishing 
the species. In the special part he gives detailed keys to the genera, species, subspecies, and 
varieties of the entire world, assigning 1 species to DicMton, 2 to Lophoziella, 3 to Prionolohus, 
4 to Evansia, 1 to Protocephaloziella, and 55 to Cephaloziella. The following new species are 
proposed, Douin being the authority unless otherwise noted : Cephaloziella alpina (Northern 
Hemisphere), C. antarctica (antarctic region), C. arvernensis (France), C. Brinkmanni (North 
America), C . cihulkensis (Bohemia and the Adriatic region), C.galUca (France), C. Holzingeri 
(North America), C. hyalina (Florida), C, Schiffn. (Himalayas), C. Levieri 

Schiffn. (Tasmania), C. norvegica (Norw&y), C. pentagona (Africa, Japan, and Oceanica), 
C. Rappii (Florida), and C. Stephanii Schiffn. (Java), At least 2 of these species have already 
been published without descriptions, but the list does not include several other species desig- 
nated as new, owing to the fact that Douin has briefly characterized them in earlier works. 
The following new subspecies are likewise proposed: C. glacialis (Europe) and C. Lorenziana 
(U. S. A.) under C. alpina; C. turf acea (AnstiiB) rnider C , rubella (Nees) Warnst.; C. carnu-- 
tensis (France), C. nigrimonasteriensis (France), and C. scahrifoliaDonm Schiffn. (U. S. A.) 
under C. Starkii (Funck) Schiffn.; C. angustiloba (U. S. A.) and C. spinosa (Sweden) under 
C. striatula (C. Jens.) Douin, There are in addition many new combinations, necessitated 
by the transference of species or by their reduction to subspecific or varietal rank. In the 
following list only the new specific combinations are given: C. arenaria (Steph.), C. capillaris 
(Steph.), C. hirta (Steph,), C. Kiaeri (Aiist.), C. minima (Axist.)j C. patulifolia (Steph.), 
C. Pearsoni (Spruce), C. Spegazziniana (MbbbqI,), C. suhbipartita (Massal.), C. suhtilis 
(Lindenb. & Gottsche), C. WelwitchsU (Steph.), and Lophoziella rhizantha QAont.).-- A. W. 
Evans. ■' , 

1839. Lesage, Piebre. Cultures experimentales du Fegatella conica et de quelques autre s 
muscin^es. [Experimental cultures of Fegatella conica and of some other bryophytes.] Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1521-1523. 1921.— This paper presents a continuation of studies 
previously reported. Three ioxmB of Fegatella cornea were found growing in the greenhouse 
under different environmental conditions. They may be converted one into the other by 
altering the conditions.— C. iJ. Fa?T. 

1840. Luisier, a. Les mousses de Madere. [Mosses of Madeira.] Brotdria S4r. Bot. 
19: 73-96. 1921. — continuation of a series of articles (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 1506). The 
present installment contains keys to the acrocarpous genera from Tortula (pars) to Wehera. 
The whole moss flora of the Atlantic Islands is being covered. — E. B. Chamberlain, 

1841. Meylan, Ch. Nouvelles contributions a la fiore bryologique du Jura. [New con- 
tributions to the moss flora of the Jura Mountains.] Rev. Bryologique 48: 1-5. 1921.— The 
author records the results of his exploration in the Jura Mountains since 1919. Thirty 
species of mosses are listed with full data regarding localities and, in several cases, with 
critical observations. Of the species included, Pohlia pulchella (Hedw.) Lindb. represents 
an addition to the Swiss flora, Eurhynchium Stokesii (Turn.) Br. & Sch. is definitely recorded 
for the 1st time from Switzerland, and 4 others represent additions to the flora of the Jura 
region. Under Thuidium abietinum (L.) Br. & Sch, a new variety paludosum is proposed 
and Th, hystricosum Mitt, is reduced to varietal rank. — A. W, Evans. 
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1842. Metlan, Ch. Une notivelle variate de Scorpidiiim scorpioides. [A new variety of 
Scorpidium scorpioides.] Rev, Bryologique 48 : 5. 1921. — The new Variety bears the name 
cuspidaium and is based on specimens collected by Rohrer on the island of Reichenau in Lake 
Constance, Baden.~A. IF. Fmtis. 

1843. POTIBR DB LA Varoe, R. Hildenbrandtiella Soulii Broth, et P. de la V. (sp. nov. 
nsambarica). Rev. Bryologiqne 48: 9-11. 7 fig, 1921.— Under the above name the author 
describes and figures a new moss collected by J. Soul at Kinvani in the district of Usambara, 
Tanganyka Territory, Africa. At the close of the paper he lists 7 other mosses from the same 
region. — A. IF. 

1844. PoTiER DE LA Varde, R. Observations Stir quelques espdces dn genre Fissidens. 
[Observations on certain species of the genus Fissidens.] Rev. Bryologique 48: 5-9. 3 fig. 
1921. — The earlier parts of this article have already been abstracted (see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 
628 ; 6, Entry 158; 7, Entry 1975). In the present installment Fissidens Mildeanus Schimp. 
is discussed, the author’s observations being largely based on material which he collected in 
the department of the Manche, France. This material grew along the banks of brooks in 
localities which are submerged except in unusually dry seasons; 4 other mosses and 2 hepatics 
from similar stations are listed. In connection with the Fissidens the propaguia are described 
and figured, the idea being advanced that they are homologous with axillary hairs and rhi- 
zoids. — A. W, Evans. 

1845. PoTiBR DE la V ARDE, R. Une correction au nom de Weisia viridula Brid. var. longi- 
folia Ther. et P. de la V. [A correction of the name Weisia viridula var. longifolia.] Rev. 
Bryologique 48: 11. 1921.— The Weisia here alluded to was described in an earlier paper by 
the author on African mosses, (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 347). A change of name is necessitated 
on account of an earlier var. longifolia Broth.. & Wager, and the new varietal name macro- 
pA2/2i!a Thdr. et P. de la V. is proposed.— A. IF^ 

1846. THtooT, I. Considerations sur la fiore bryologique de la Nouvelle-Caledonie et 
diagnoses d’esp^ces nouvelles. [Remarks on the bryological flora of New Caledonia and 
diagnoses of new species.] Rev. Bryologique 48: 11-16. 1921, — ^The introductory portion of 
this paper on the mosses of New Caledonia has already been abstracted (see Bot. Absts. 10, 
Entry 611). In the present installment 12 species are enumerated and discussed, with full 
data regarding localities. Three new varieties and the following new species are proposed, 
Thdriot being the authority except where otherwise indicated: Barbula Fraud j Calymperes 
Fraud, Dicranoloma confusum, Dicranum dubium Th6r. Dixon, Fissidens humicotus, F. 
latinervis, and Trickostomum laticostatum. Four of these new species were based on speci- 
mens collected by I. Franc.— A. IF. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, BACTERIA, 

AND MYXOMYCETES 

' H. M. Fitzpatrick, Editor 

(See in this issue Entries 1752, 1861, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1956 and those in the Section 
^ Pathology) 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

Edward W. Beery, Fdifor 
(See also in this issue Entries 1831, 1832) 

1847. Carpentier, A. D5couverte d’une flore wealdienne dans les environs d’Avesnes 
(Nord). [The discovery of a Wealden flora in the vicinity of Avesnes.] Compt. Rend. Acad, 
Sci. Paris 172: 1428-1429. 1921.— A number of species were found near Avesnes in France 
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which are characteristic of the Wealden flora (Lower Cretaceous) of Europe. An especially 
large number of Conif ef ales and ferns are reported.— C. Farr . 

, 1S4S. CHANBLEa, M.' E. J. Note on the occurrence of Sequoia in the Headon beds of 
Hordweil, Hants. Ann. Botany 35: 457. 1921. — ^Well preserved material consisting of twigs, 
leaves, cones, and seeds of Arthrotaxis Couttsiae Starkie Gardner, were found in Gardner’s 
original locality at Hordweil, Hants. They proved on careful examination to he Seqtioia, 
as most paleobotanists except Starkie Gardner have always considered them. — W, P. 
Tho77ipson, 

1849 Chubch, a. H. The lichen life cycle. Jour. Botany 59: 139-145, 184-170, 197-202, 
216-221.. 1921.— Through a detailed comparison with Laboiilbeniaceae and Florideae, the 
author comes to the conclusion that the lichen f ungi represent relics of a distinct race, derived 
from marine ancestors,' “but presenting while still in the sea a somatic organization of high 
grade, fully complementary to the advanced conditions of their reproductive mechanism and 
life-cycle. . . . In pool formations of standing water, these heterotrophic survivors have 
picked up intrusive algae, to recover vicariously photosynthetic relations with the free atmos- 
phere.” Through the periodic or permanent drying up of these pools, the xerophytic con- 
dition we now know was attained . — Adele Leivis Grant. 

1850. Mbnzel, P. tiber hessische fossile Pfianzenreste.[ On fossil plants from Hesse.] 
Jahrb. Preuss. Geol. Landes. 41^: 340-391. PI. 14-lS. 1921. — Small Tertiary florules from 
eight different localities in Hesse are described. The following forms are new: Cyclohalanop- 
sis graciliSj Styrax blanckenhormi^ Laurophyllum apolloniaceumf Viburnum schuUzii, Legumi- 
7iosiies vicioides, Phyllites kne7naeformis, CarpoUtkes citcumcinctus.—E. W. Berry. 

1851. PoTONi]^, R. Ber mikrochemische nachweis fossiler kutinisierter und verholzter 
Zellwlinde sowie fossiler Zellulose und seine Bedeutung fiir die Geologic der Eohle. [Micro- 
chemical test for cutinization and Ixgnification of the cell wall, also fossil cellulose and their 
bearing on the geology of coal.] Jahrb. Preuss. Geol. Landes. 4H: 132-188. Fig. 1920. 
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PLANT DISEASE SURVEY: REPORTS OF DISEASE OCCURRENCE AND SEVERITY 

1852. Anonymous. The “Fiji disease” of sugar-cane. Jour, Dept, Agric. Union of 
South Africa 2 : 554-556. 1921. — ^This is a general account of the occurrence of this disease 
in Fiji, New Guinea, and Hawaii, and of the symptoms a^d cause so far as they are at present 
known. — E. M. Doidge. 

1853. Bijl, Paul A. van deb. A paw-paw leaf spot caused by a Phyllosticta sp. South 
African Jour. Sci. 17: 288-290. 1921, — ^A leaf spot, or shot hole, disease of pawpaws is here 
described which is said to be caused by Phyllosticta caricae-papayae. — E.^M, Doidge. 

1854. Bbunbr, S. C. Informe sobre enfermedades del cafeto. [Coffee diseases.] In- 
forme An. Estac. Exp. Agron. [Cuba] 1918-20 : 628-632. ^ fig- 1920. — ^Three coffee diseases 
have been foxmd in Cuba, thread blight {Pellicularia kolerdga)^ and 2 leaf spots, due respec- 
tively to Stilhella flavida and Cercospora coffeicola. The symptoms of these diseases are 
given and control measures outlined . — John A. Stevenson. 

r* 
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1855.' BrxjnbKj S. C. La pudricioE negra del, cacao. [Black rot of cacao.] Informe An. 

Estac. Exp. Agron. [Cuba]_ 1918-20 : 627-628. 1 fig. 1920.— The black rot disease of cacao 
I due to PhytophihoTd faheri has been found in Cuba. Symptoms of the disease are briefly 

• described. — John A, Stevenson. 

I 1856. B'ritn'bKj S., C. Lista.prelimiiiar de las enfermedades de las plantas de importaEcla 

eeonomlca para Cuba. [Preliminary list of the diseases of economic plants of Cuba.] Informe 
An. Estac, Exp. Agron. [Cuba] 1918-.20 : 723-755. 47 fig. 1920 .—A list is presented of the 
[ diseases of economic plants of Cuba with brief descriptive notes as to symptoms and occur- 
‘ rence. — John A. Stevenson. 

; 1857. Doidgb; E. M. Crown gall. Bacterium tumefaciens Smith and Townsend. Jour. 

Dept. Agric. Union of South Africa 3 : 64-67. 1 fig. 1921.— This is a popular account of the 
occurrence of crown gall in South Africa.— J?. ilf. 

j 1858. Fawcett, G. L. Enfermedad del cacao. [Cacao disease.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. 

: Tucuman 10; 52-54. 1920 . — A disease of cacao reported from Ecuador is apparently due to 

I Phytophthora faheri. Symptoms and recommended treatment are outlined . — John A. 

j Stevenson, 

I 1859. Fawcett, G.L. La verruga o “scab’* de los citrus. [Citrus scab.] Rev. Indust, y 

I Agric. Tucuman 10; 124-128. S fig. 1920.— Citrus scab, caused by Cladosporium citri, made 

1 its first appearance in Tucuman in 1918-19. The disease has also been reported from Para- 

guay by Spegasszini. The symptoms of the disease and control measures are discussed. The 
grapefruit is severely attacked.— /o/in A. j8ie«;enson. 

1860. Fromms, F. D. Wildfire and angular spot, Rhodesia Agric. Jour. 18; 41 1-414 • 
1921. — ^This is evidently a reprint and is preceded by a note by H. W, Taylor to the effect 
that both diseases occur in Rhodesia. — B. M. Doidge. 

1861. Miuri, M. Diseases of important economic plants in Manchuria. [In Japanese.! 

I Bull. South Manchuria Railway Company Agric. Exp. Sta. [Kun-chu-ling, Manchuria] 21. 

j S6 p., 8 fig. 1921.— Brief descriptions of the cause, symptoms, and control of the diseases 

[ of soybean, sorghum, maize, and Italian millet are given. (1) On soybean, bacterial blight 

(Bacterium sojae Tisdale?), downy mildew (Peronospora trifolium var. manshurica Naoum.), 
sclerotinia rot (Sclerotinia Uhertiana), ring spot sp.), silk rot (Eypochnus cen- 

trifugus), rust (Uromyces sojae), gray spot (Pleosphaerulina sojaecola (MassL) Miura nov. 
nom.), brown spot (Septoria glycines), leaf spot (Cercospora daizu M* Miura n. sp.), yellows 
(Heterodera schachiii), soil siclcness, and dodder (Cuscuta ckinemis); (2) on sorghum, stalk 
^ rot (Pythium debaryanum), head smut (Sphacelotheca reiUana), grain smut (Sphacelotheca 

j sorghi), leaf spot (Ramulispora andrapogonis Miuri n.g. et n. sp.); (3) on maize, stalk rot 

» (Pythium debaryanum), head smut (Sphacelotheca), smut (Ustilago zeae) ; (4) on Italian millet, 

I downy mildew (Sclerospora graminicola), smut (Ustilago crameri), rust (Uromyces setariae- 

italicae), damping-off (Fusarium sp.). The new genus and the new species are fully de- 
i scribed and figured. — S. Hori. 

; 1862. Pxttterill, V. A. Plant diseases in the Western Province. Jour. Dept. Agric. 

' Union of South Africa 2 ; 525-532. 4 fig. 1921.— Chlorosis in Kelsey plums at Wellington in 

the Cape Province appears to be due to a general lack of plant foods and humus in the soil. 
Notes are also given on Lithiiasis in pears, chrysanthemum rust (Puccinia chrysanthemi) , 
and a storage rot of soft fruits caused by Rhizopus nigricans.-^B* M, Doidge. 

1863. RAMiRiz, RomIn. Cyathus de lavid. [A Cyathus on grape.] Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 

: 5 : 720. 1921, — sp. is mentioned. — J. A. Stevenson. 

I 1864. Eamir]^z, Roman. Enfermedad de las dahlias. [A dahlia disease.] Rev. Agric. 

[Mexico] 6; 100. 1921. — Oidium sp. is mentioned. — J .A, Stevenson, 
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1865. Ritzema Bos, J. Trametes Pini Brot. (Fr.) eea voor de dennen lioogst gevaarlijke 
zwam, thans ook in Hed-srland aangetroffen. [Trametes pini, a fungus very dangerous to tke 
fir, now present in Holland.] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 26: 189-192. 1920. — The author records 
the recent discovery of this fungus in Holland and describes the character of the injury to 
the host. — E, H,Whetsel» 

1866. ScHOEVEES, T. A. C. Meuwe ziekten, waarop gelet moet worden. [Hew diseases 
to which attention should be given.] Tijdschr. *Piantenz. 26: 208-211. 1920. — The discovery 
in Holland of the disease of beans caused by Isariopsis griseola is recorded.— il. E. WhetzeL 

1867. South, F. W. Short report on the work of the inspection staff, second half-year, 1920. 
Agric. Bull. Federated Malay States 8: 256-258. 1920 [1921]. — During the dry weather of the 
3rd quarter of 1920 moldy-rot disease on the rubber tree {Sphaeronema fimhriatum) became 
less abundant and in some places disappeared. A dying-back of the edge of the tapping cut 
on trees of Eevea hrasiliensis, as well as a decay of the renewing bark, of obscure cause, was 
observed, Ustulina zonata was observed on Areca catechu. — L E. Burkill. 

THE PATHOGENE (BIOLOGY; INFECTION PHENOMENA; DISPERSAL) 

1868. BtisGEN^ M. Omnivorie und Spezialisation bei parasitischen Pilzen. [Omnivorous- 
ness and specialization among parasitic fungi.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 144-153. 1919. 
—Specialization by parasites is said to be the resultant of the individual capability of the 
parasite and the nature of the host plant. It is first manifested in the ability of the fungus 
to penetrate the cell-wall, which offers the first resistance. Botrytis vulgaris, a very im- 
portant destroyer of forest trees, decomposes cellulose readily, but it is limited as to its ability 
to break down the cell structure of various plants. Once it breaks through the cell structure 
it is omnivorous. The poison from the fungus, which is not oxalic acid, brings about loss of 
turgor, and death, and separation of cells. Plants immune to infection usually have leaves 
with smooth, shiny, waxy epidermis. — J. Eoeser. 

1869. Haetee, L. L., and J. L. Wbimee. Studies ia the physiology of parasitism with 
special reference to the secretion of pectinase by Rhizopus tritici. Jour. Agric. Res. 21: 609- 
625. l%21.—EMzopus tritici acts in advance of its growth in sweet potato [Jpomoea], causing 
a dissolution of the cells. The fungus produces a powerful intracellular and extracellular 
enzyme, pectinase, when grown in sweet potato decoction. The niaximum enzyme content 
of the hyphae and of the nutrient solution is attained in cultures about 24 and 48 hours old, 
respectively. The extracted enzyme effects complete maceration of raw sweet-potato discs. 
It acts most rapidly at temperatures between 45 and 55°C.; below 45'’C., its action decreases 
directly with the temperature. The enzyme is inactivated at 60°C., and is slightly deactivated 
by centrifuging to remove sand and fungous debris, and by filtering the solution — ^in which 
powdered hyphae and sand are suspended— through filter paper. Exposure of the fungus 
hyphae to direct sunlight for 2 hours does not affect the macerating power. The enzyme is 
not affected by toluol (when used as a disinfectant), by washing in water for 15 minutes, or 
by treating with acetone for 12 minutes followed by ether for 3 minutes.— D. Reddick. 

1870. Tueeson, Gote. Mykologisks Hotiser II. [Fusarium viticola Thurn infecting 
peas.] Bot. Notiser 1920: 113-125. Fig. 1. 1920.— A severe infection appeared in 1918 at 
the experimental station at Svalov, Sweden. The varieties of peas attacked most severely 
in 1918 were: Non plus Ultra and Stensart; less so Gradus, Non Pareii, and Champion of Eng- 
land.— Mycelium was found in fissures of the stem. When transferred to culture media, 
Aspergillus, P§nicillium, Cladosportum, Macrosporium, and Fusarium viticola Thiimen were 
isolated. The inoculations with Cladosportum and Macrosporium yielded negative results. 
Peas were germinated in moist sawdust at a temperature of 15-18“C., the following field-peas 
being used: Concordia, Grop^rt, Soloart; and of garden peas the marrowfats Non plus Ultra, 
Stensart, and Champion of England. The results of 3 kinds of inoculation were as follows: 
(1) Soil-infection gave positive results in all varieties, some garden-peas (Stensart, Champion 
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of England) being more readily infected under laboratory conditions than others. The root- 
system became infected and developed but poorly, (2) Stem-inoculation produced infection 
readily in the garden-peas when a mycelium-containing medium was applied to artificially 
produced wounds on the stem, less readily when stems were intact. Infection did not follow 
when mycelium alone was used on intact stems. Garden-peas seem to be more susceptible 
than the field varieties, with the exception of Gropart, which readily became infected. (3) 
With seed inoculation infection followed most readily when seed were inoculated and then 
germinated. — ^As only 2-3 per cent of the seed taken from badly infected fields show infection, 
soil infection is the only one considered important. Proper rotation of crops is suggested 
as the most practical means of eradicating the disease. — P. A . Rydberg, 

THE HOST (RESISTANCE; SUSCEPTIBILITY; MORBID ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY) 

1871. Beauvebie, J. La resistance plastidaire et mitochondriale. Esquisse d'une m4thode 
applicable k T^tude dn parasitisme et des maladies des plantes, [The resistance of plastids 
and mitochondria. An outline of a method applicable to the study of parasitism and the diseases 
of plants.] Rev. Auvergne 38; fd p. PL 1, 1921. — ^The author develops further the facts 
stated in a former article (see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 444). The chondrioqpmes and plastids 
possess a resistance which varies with the age of the tissues, it being weaker for the meristem 
than for the older tissues. It perhaps varies with the species, and is diminished by the presenec 
of a parasite, such as a fungus. This increased weakness under the action of a parasite has 
been the subject of only a very small number of experiments. The reagents which serve to 
demonstrate the resistance or susceptibility of the organisms may be distilled water, hypo- 
tonic solutions, etc., but the chloroplasts are particularly resistant to their action and the 
author has been lead to search for a reagent capable of attacking them. This he has found 
in saponin solution, A solution of 1/1000 acting on a leaf of Ficaria rowwcwZoides parasitized 
by Uromyces ficaria hsLS little effect on the chondrioplastids of healthy tissue, but the action 
becomes more marked toward the infected zone, where it produces chondriolysis. The author 
suggests what might be the applications of these facts for studying the intricate mechanism 
of parasitism, if later studies develop and generalize than: Determining the relative resistance 
of yarieties or even of individuals (for stocks of pedigreed lines) by a preliminary test of the 
plastidial solidity; study of filterable virus diseases; etc. — J, B earner ie, 

1872. Rao, P. S. Jiv anna. Physiological anatomy of the spiked leaf in sandal. Indian 
Forest, 47; 351-360. PL 11-12. 1921.— Spiked leaves have 6 or 7 lines of mesophyll ceils 
packed so closely as to leave no air spaces toward the lower surface. In young leaves the 
cells in the sheath around the vascular bundles and their ramifications are filled with starch. 
Older leaves show starch in the central cells and finally throughout the mesophyll. The 
ceils of the lower epidermis also become filled with starch in the later stages. — -Starch increases 
in amount progressively from the youngest to the oldest leaves, but disappears in the advanced 
stages of the disease, when the plant is dying.— F. i\r. 

1873. Weimer, J. L., and L. L. Harter. Respiration and carbohydrate changes produced 

in sweet potatoes by Rhizopus tritici. Jour. Agric. Res. 21; 627-635. 1921.— The relative 
amounts of carbon dioxide given off from 2 halves of the same sweet potato [Ipomoea], I of 
which was inoculated with Rhizopus tritici, were determined. The fungus usually caused 
complete decay of the inoculated half in 3 days. From 6.3 to 7.8 times as much carbon dioxide 
was given off from the inoculated half as from the healthy half. Analyses at the end showed 
smaller amounts of starch, cane sugar, and reducing sugars in the decayed samples than in 
the healthy ones. The total quantity of carbohydrates lost in the decayed samples was 
greater than is indicated by the amount of carbon dioxide given off, which suggests that 
carbohydrates were used in other processes, such as production of fungous material, alcohol, 
acids, etc. Tests with sterilized tissue showed a similar reduction of carbohydrates by the 
fungus. — ^The fungus grows in Czapek’s nutrient solution plus glucose, but makes practically 
no growth when cane sugar is the only source of carbon. When the 2 sugars are used together 
cane sugar only is reduced. — D. Reddick, , ^ 
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1874. Weimer^ J. L., and L. L. Harter. Wound-cork formation in the sweet potato. 
Jour. Agric. Res. 21: 637-647. 1921.— -Under favorable conditions a cork -layer forms over 

, wounds of the sweet potato (Ipomoea bataiis) . The production of this layer is preceded by 
the formation of a layer of starch-free cells, usually 3-10 cells deep, beneath the injured sur- 
face. Septa begin to appear from the 2nd to the 3rd day, and after 4-6 days a distinct layer 
of cork cells covers the wound. The process takes place between 19.5 and 33'^G., the optimum 
being 33*^. High humidity, 95-100 per cent, is favorable for cork formation ; lower limits are 
not reported. The conditions existing in the storage house did not permit of the formation 
of a w^ell developed cork-layer, but a hard, dry surface covering did develop through which 
infection by artificial means could not be secured. The healed surface of a wounded sweet 
potato also forms a fairly efficient barrier against infection by microorganisms.— D. Reddick, 

DESCRIPTIVE PLANT PATHOLOGY 

1875. Aoi, K. Reddish coloration of polished rice caused by Oospora sp* [In Japanese.] 
Bull. Imp. Cent. Agric. Exp, Sta. [Nishigahara, Tokyo, Japan] 45^: 29-69. PL 1921.— 
In north Japan, polished rice, imperfectly dried, frequently becomes purplish red in storage. 
Various molds and bacteria were isolated from such rice discolored during the summer of 
1917 at Sakata, Yamagata, Japan, a large rice distributing town in the north. Infection 
experiments with pure cultures of the isolated organisms on sterilized polished rice demon- 
strated' that Oospora sp. is responsible for the discoloration. When sterilized polished rice con- 
taining 18 per cent water is inoculated with this species and left 4-7 days at 25°C., the dis- 
coloration appears. Morphologically the fungus is comparatively simple, the differentiation 
of fertile, nutritive, and vegetative hyphae being rather obscure. The nutritive (long) 
hyphae, found chiefly in the medium, are divided by septa into numerous segments. The 
vegetative hyphae grow almost exclusively on the surface of the medium and multiply by 
budding to form yeast-like colonies on the surface of the culture medium. Fertile hyphae 
arise from various segments and form conidia. Conidia are also produced by budding on the 
free ends and sides of nutritive hyphae. The mature conidia are short, elliptical, 3-5^ in 
diameter, and contain usually 1-10 refringent oil globules; germination is by budding. When 
the fungus is grown on polished rice containing less than 19.6 per cent water, it assumes a 
purplish red color; but on rice containing more water it becomes dark or even black in color. 
No pigment can be extracted by water, alcohol, ether, benzene, benzine, or other ordinary 
solvents. The purplish coloration is changed to reddish purple by alkaline solutions, and 
restored by acids. By reduction with nascent hydrogen the color soon disappears. On 
cooked rice (Japanese '^Meshi'') and on culture media, the colonies assume first a yellow 
color, but gradually turn dark or black. Temperature limits of growth are 11 and 35°C., the 
optimum being about 25°. The minimum water content of rice which permits fungus growth 
is about 15.5 per cent. On sound, unpolished rice the fungus does not grow, and on polished 
rice having a water content less than 20 per cent growth is slight. Conidia of the fungus were 
killed by several hours' exposure to direct sunlight in summei*, and by 48 hours exposure to 
air saturated with carbon bisulphide. But in lower concentrations, viz., 4 pounds carbon 
bisulphide per 1000 cubic feet, growth was only partially retarded. — 8, Flori, 

1876. Beach, W, S. The lettuce drop due to Sclerotinia minor, Pennsylvania Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 165. ^7 p,, $pLf Bfig, 1921. — Part I contains a historical review of this dis- 
ease, which is similar to that caused by 8, Uheriiana though differing from the latter in that 
the sclerotia are much smaller and form crusts on the under surfaces of the lower leaves. 
Meteorological and environmental relationships show that the disease occurs under a wider 
range of environments than 8. Uhertiana and therefore appears more regularly in localities 
where both diseases are established. However, it appears to be more restricted in its dis- 
tribution than 8, Uhertiana, apparently on account of its failure to form mature ascospores 
under ordinary field conditions.— Celery is attacked during the blanching process, but shows 
considerable resistance, a 5 per cent loss being the maximum recorded. The fungus has also 
been found on Portulaca oleracea, Verbascum blattaria, and Sisymbrium officinale, which 
shows that it may have numerous host plants. Inoculations of beets and carrots in winter 
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storage failed to sHow pronounced infection. — Crop rotation is important in control. Re- 
sistant crops should be grown upon infested soil for at least 2 successive years. Sanitation 
in the field and packing shed reduces the amount of soil infestation, and clean cultivation, 
especially the destruction of weeds which harbor the parasite, is advisable. Soil sterilization 
with various chemicals was tried in 1919 and 1920 without conclusive results, though copper 
sulphate solution and formaldehyde, both hot and cold, are promising. Bordeaux mixture 
applied as a drench, crude sulphuric acid followed by lime, cresol, and cyanamid effected 
little, if any, control.-— Of the 3 varieties of lettuce tested under the same conditions, Ail 
Heart, a low, flat-headed variety, showed 40 per cent infection; Wonderful, with a medium 
upright head, showed 16 per cent; and Paris Cos, an upright form, showed 13 per cent infec- 
tion. It is believed that the differences in amount of infection are explained on the basis 
of habit of growth. — In part II studies upon cultural and morphological phases are considered. 

minor grows well in ordinary culture media, forming sclerotia in heavy crusts. Sclerotia 
planted in tumblers of sand in September began germination in March, but normal develop- 
ment of apothecia occurred only in a cold frame from March to May. The apothecia are 
smaller, the asci and the aseospores larger, than those of S, libertiana, Apothecia in nature 
have not been observed by the author.^ — Direct infection of lettuce leaves by aseospores was 
not successful, indicating that a preliminary saprophytic development is necessary. — C, B. 
Orton, 

1877. Dana, B. F. Two new Sclerotinia diseases. Phytopathology 11: 226-228. PL 8, 
1921. — leaf blight and fruit rot of AmelancJiier cmichii has been observed in Washington 
state. The leaves are attacked and killed early in the spring, conidia of the Monilia t>’pe 
being produced. Later the fruits are attacked, drying up and hanging on the trees until fall. 
The following spring apothecia of a Sclerotinia are produced in abundance on overwintered 
fruits under trees where the disease has appeared. This fungus is described as Sclerotinia 
gregaria n. sp., and is considered the perfect stage of the Moniiia which attacks the leaves 
and fruit.— A very similar disease was found on the young leaves, twigs, and half grown fruits 
oi prunus demissa. Conidia of the Monilia type were produced in abundance on the leaves 
and twigs, but none have been found on the fruits. Apothecia developed in early spring on 
the overwintered fruits on the ground. This fungus is described as Sclerotinia demissa n, sp., 
and a technical description is appended. The genetic connection of the conidial and the 
ascigerous stages has not been demonstrated by cultures in either case.— B. B, Higgins, 

1878. Davis, W. H. Mammoth clover rust. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 26 : 249-257. 1919. 
Stages of the rust are described and photographs and line-drawings of spores and sori are 
given. ‘‘The causal organism is probably Uromyces trifolii,^^—H, S, Conard, 

1879. Fawcett, G. L. La enfermedad de las rayas amarillas de la cafia. [Yellow stripe 
disease of cane.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tueuman 10: 46-48. 1919. — ^The yellow stripe disease 
of sugar cane is widely distributed on Java varieties in Tueuman. Variety Kavangire is 
immune and D1135 is very resistant. The writer does not consider the disease serious. 
John A, Stevenson. 

1880. Gardner, Max W., and James B. Kendrick. Soybean mosaic. Jour. Agric. Res. 
22; 111-113. PL 18-19. 1921.— Soybean [Soja ^faa;], variety Hollybrook, was found affected 
with a typical mosaic disease at Lafayette, Indiana. The disease is communicable by rubbing 
and by inoculation of wounds with expressed juice. The incubation period varied in the 
tests from 13 to 37 days. Fruiting of affected plants is greatly reduced, and most of the 
seeds are rendei'ed sterile. The viable seeds are undersized; such seeds transmit the disease 
to the extent of 13 per cent. The disease has not been communicated to garden bean [Phaseo- 
lus vulgaris] noT to cowpesb [Vigna sinensis ]. — D. Reddick. 

1881. Gardner, Max W., and James B. Kendrick. Turnip mosaic. Jour. Agric. Res. 
22; 123. PL W, 1921.— Turnip [Brassma rapa] was found affected with a typical mosaic 
disease at South Bend, Indiana. The disease is communicable by rubbing and by inoculation 
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of wounds with expressed juice. The incubation period in January was 16 days. Radish 
[Baphanus sativus] is not affected and is not a ^'carrier. [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1888,] 
— D, Reddick, 

1882. Hubebt, Ernest E. Notes on sap stain fungi. Phytopathology , ll: 214-224. 

Ph 7, fig, 1921. — Two types of wood stain due to fungi were studied. A grayish-olive 

discoloration due to Lasiospha 0 ria pezizula was observed in timbers of beech {Fagus grandi- 
folia), red gum, and persimmon {Diospyros virginiana). The discoloration is due to massing 
of the olivaceous hyphae, which are most abundant in and near the medullary ray cells. 
These cells are modified to some extent, but no distinct decomposition of the cell wall was 
observed.— The 2nd type studied was a grayish-blue staining of various coniferous and hard- 
wood timbers by Ceratostomella sp. The staining is confined almost entirely to sap-wood. 
The hyphae are able to penetrate the cell walls, though they usually pass through the pits. 
The enzymes which decompose the wood seem to be confined to the tips of young hyphae. 
The vessel walls are not noticeably decomposed, but the walls of the ray cells are often so 
decomposed as probably to produce a slight weakening of the timber.— In both types the 
discoloration may mask the attacks of other more serious wood-destroying fungi. — B, B, 
Higgins, 

1883. Leendertz, C. J. Een Botrytis-ziekte op roode bessen en rabarber. [A Botrytis 
disease of red currants and rhubarb.] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 26: 173-175. 1920. — This disease 
affects primarily the leaf margins, which turn yellow and die; if plants are attacked when 
young dwarfing occurs. Shoots of affected plants make a weak growth. Sclerotia are formed 
on the leafiess shoots, especially at leaf scars. These sclerotia after overwintering produce 
conidiophores and conidia in the spring. Winter spraying with carbolineum and summer 
applications of Bordeaux mixture are suggested as means of control. The Botrytis disease 
of rhubarb, which followed cold weather in 1920, causes wilting of leaves and petioles. Coni- 
diophores develop abundantly on all parts of the leaf. Complete removal of all leaves at time 
of pulling and trimming is suggested as the most practical control measure; spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture is also suggested. — H,E,WhetzeL 

1884. MizxrsAWA, I, A bacterial rot of the saffron crocus. (In Japanese.) Bull, Kanagawa 
Prefecture Agric. Exp. Sta. 51. 29 p., 4 pl- 1921. — ^In Kanagawa Prefecture an injurious 
disease has gradually spread since 1916-1917 in the fields of saffron crocus (Crocus satims), 
cultivated for medicinal purposes. The disease shows 2 S 3 rmptoms: (1) In November, a 
basal soft rot affects the leaves, causing them to become yellow and easily detachable from 
the bulb, which later may either rot completely or produce numerous leaf buds; (2) the most 
common type of the disease appears first in middle December. A yellowish color begins at 
the leaf-tips and spreads until the entire leaves become yellow and finally die the following 
January or February; this is due to slow rotting of roots and bulb. Repeated inoculation 
experiments on disinfected leaves and bulbs demonstrated that Bacillus croci sp. nov. is the 
causal organism. The following characters are given: A short cylindrical rod with rounded 
ends, solitary or rarely in pairs, 3.2-I.2 X 1. 1-0. 6yu, actively motile by 2-4 peripherical cilia 
which are 8-10, often 15ju, long; no spores or capsules distinguished; Gram negative; growth 
on agar milky-white, moist, smooth, and glistening, later wrinkled and diminished in luster; 
optimum temperature 25-28°G., thermal death point 55'=’C. (10 minutes); reduces methylene 
blue; reduces nitrates to nitrites; produces no indol or ammonia; does not produce hydrogen 
sulphide; coagulates milk; liquifies gelatin but not mannan; facultatively anaerobic; renders 
neutral bouillon gradually alkaline; produces no gas or pigments; grows luxuriantly in a 
medium containing various kinds of sugar (except cane sugar) ; best growth in acid media, 
meager in alkaline; pathogenic to Crocus sativus L.; infectious without incisions to narcissus 
hyacinth, with incisions to purple crocus, onion (Allium cepa), and Welsh onion A. (fistulosum) ; 
Group number 221.2233032. Laboratory experiments show that the organism is very suscept- 
ible to alkaline disinfectants, and resistant to acid. It is killed by a few minutes^ exposure 
to lime water. The author suggests that applying lime to the field and soaking seed bulbs in 
lime water should therefore be effective for control of the disease, — 8 , Hori, 
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1885. Qitanjee, H. M., eist J. 0. Botjes. ^ L’enroulesaent des feuilles (leptonecrose) et 
la frisolee (inosaiqtie) de la pomtae de terre* [Leaf -roll and ctirly dwarf potato.] Aim. 
Sci. Agron. Franqaise et Etrangere 36 : 262-280. 1919.— Phloem-necrosis (leaf-roll) and 
mosaic (including curly dwarf) are entirely similar in their mode of propagation. Infection 
does not arise from the soil. — Botjes is credited with the discovery of the method of dispersal 
in the field and of the method of culture to free stock from disease. Quanjer discovered 
phloem-necrosis in 1908 and described it in 1913 after being convinced of its diagnostic value 
for detecting leaf -roll. Leaf-roll, or phloem-necrosis, is contagious and pseudo-hereditary, 
characteristics which enable it to be distinguished from temporary leaf-roll caused by soil 
influences. It is also characterized by necrosis of the phloem bundles, thus differentiating 
it from diseases of the woody vessels. Plants inoculated with the mosaic virus show the first 
symptoms of mosaic in their offspring, and in the 2nd or later generations an aggravated form 
of curly dwarf appears. The 2 diseases are similar in that they are scarcely discernible in 
the year in which infection occurs. In general, phloem-necrosis develops more rapidly in 
succeeding generations than does mosaic. — Contagiousness of the 2 diseases was proved by 
grafting diseased tubers on sound ones. Pot experiments in which diseased and sound tubers 
were in some cases planted together, in others separated, and in which the tops of the plants 
were or were not separated by glass, have shown that in general the diseases are carried through 
the soil, only rarely through the air, Botjes’ observations tend to show that the phloem- 
necrosis organism does not winter as a saprophyte in the soil, but is carried by the tubers, 
and that cases of contagion attributed to soil are due to carriage of the virus— limited to a 
distance of about 20 m. Inasmuch as the organic union of roots is not verified, it is possible 
that the virus may live for some time in the soil. Whether root wounds are necessary for 
infection has not been ascertained. — Experiments show that mosaic passes from tobacco to 
tomato, and reciprocally, and from tomato to potato, but not from tobacco to potato.— 
Starch-staining experiments show that the virus of mosaic and similar maladies ascends with 
the sap and that the infectious matter of phloem-necrosis is carried by the phloem. The 
so-called senility of certain potato varieties is explained by the fact that these 2 diseases, 
considered as symptoms of degeneration, and propagated by means of tubers, become in- 
tensified With long culture. It is possible that the virus adapts itself gradually to varieties 
which are at first very resistant. — The basic principle of control methods is the use of an 
isolated plot for seed production and careful inspection of growing plants. — A. B. Beaumont, 

1886. B.AMIRBZ, RomIn, El chahuixtle rojo del frijoL [Rust of the bean.] Rev. Agric. 
[Mexico] 5 ; 830. 1921.— This is an account of Uromyces appendiculatus on the common bean.— 
J, A. Stevenson. 

1887. Schultz, E. F. La ^‘Rhizoctonia violacea’’ en los alfaifares de Xucuman. [Rhizoc- 
tonia violacea in liie alfalfa fields of Tucuman.] Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tucuman 10: 154-162. 
4 fig. 1920.— The short duration of alfalfa fields in Tucuman (3-5 years) is generally attrib- 
uted to weeds, such as Cynodon dactylon and Holcus halepensis. Weeds, however, are easily 
controlled. Other causes are tramping by cattle in wet seasons, excessive moisture, poor 
drainage, lack of lime on acid soils, over-cutting, and over^pasturing. The greatest losses, 
however, are due to Rhizoctonia violacea, which attacks the main root 2-3 inches underground. 
The factors given above all tend to weaken the host plants and bring about fungus attacks. 
Diseased plants turn yellow and finally die, leaving bare spots, which soon are occupied by 
weeds. Other crop plants are susceptible and sweet potatoes in particular should not be 
used in rotation with alfalfa. The disease can be controlled by careful preparation of the 
soil, liming, and soil inoculation with legume bacteria. Other crops should not be inter- 
planted with alfalfa. — John A. Stevenson. 

1888. Schultz, E. S. A transmissible mosaic disease of Chinese cabbage, mustard and 

turnip. Jour. Agric. Res. 22: 173-177. PL B (colored) and 1921 —Chinese cabbage 

{Brassica pekinensis), mustard (B. japonica), and turnip (J5. rapa) are affected with a typical 
mosaic disease. The disease is readily communicated from one plant to another and from 
one species to another, both by artificial inoculation and by natural inoculation with the aphis 
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Myzu8 persicae. The insect alone produces no symptom of mosaic* The disease is different 
from mosaic of potato. * Tests with turnip show that seminal transmission does not occur. 
[See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 1881.] — D. Reddick. 

■ 1889. Takimoto, K. On a bacterial leaf-spot of Antirrhinum majus L. [In Japanese.) 
Bot. Mag. [Tokyo] 34 : 253-257. 1920.— A new leaf-spot disease on snapdragon, cultivated 
in the field of the Korean Government Agricultural Experiment Station, has been observed 
since 1918. As a result of repeated inoculation experiments the author ascribes the disease 
to a yellow organism which he names Pseudomonas antirrhini sp. nov., and which he describes 
as follows: Cylindrical rod with rounded ends, solitary or in pairs, 0.8-1. 2 X 0. 3-0 .4^^, motile 
by 1-4, usually 2, unipolar cilia 3.5-4iU long; no capsules or endospores found; Gram negative ; 
growth on agar pale at first, yellow' later; liquifies gelatin; separates the casein from milk 
and gradually digests it, the culture becoming greenish yellow with age; does not produce 
gas or indol; slightly reduces methylene blue; reduces nitrates to nitrites; aerobic; thermal 
death point about 51°C.; occurs on Antirrhinum majus.-— ’For control, the author recommends 
rotation and 1 or 2 sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. — S. Hori. 

1890. Tisdale, W. H. Two Sclerotium diseases of rice. Jour. Agric. Res. 21: 649-657. 
PL 12^-126. 1921. — Sclerotium rolfsii is the cause of a seedling blight of rice [Orijza] in Louisi- 
ana. Blighted seedlings appear in small areas, and frequently follow the drill rows. Sclerotia 
are abundant on dead roots and bases of stems. Inoculations made on Honduras rice with 
S. rolfsii from rice, soybean [Soja], Arrhenatherum elatiuSj and wheat [Triticum], show that 
the fungus from rice and wheat is much more virulent than that from tail oat grass and particu- 
larly than that from soy bean. In the experiments affected plants continued to die until 
irrigation water was applied, after which all plants not too severely damaged recovered.— 
Sclerotia of the fungus persist for at least 9 months, and submerged in water for at least 5 
months. The sclerotia float on water and are thus easily dispersed. The fungus grows 
vigorously as a saprophyte. — Sclerotium oryzae causes a stemrot of rice in Louisiana. The 
leaf sheath is apparently attacked first, especially after irrigation water is applied. Subse- 
quently the stems are attacked and almost completely destroyed. Lodging follows and the 
panicles do not fill well. The fungus produced infection when introduced into wounds on 
Honduras rice. The variety Early Prolific is especially susceptible; Japanese varieties are 
more resistant.— D. 

1891. Wahl, VON. SchMlinge an derSojabohne. [Insect pests of the soybean.] Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenkrankh. 31 1 194-196. ipi.— The principal insect pests are described, and several 
fungus diseases are incidentally mentioned.- — E.T.Gilssow. 

ERADICATION AND CONTROL MEASURES 

1892. Anonymous. Bestrijding van de aardappelziekte. [Combating potato blight.] 
Tijdschr. Plantenz. 26: 172. 1920. — This is a brief warning against an early outbreak of late 
blight sent out by the phytopathological service. Infection is chiefly on the stalks, but fol- 
lowing the current dry spell serious spread of the fungus to the foliage is to be expected. 
Spraying is urged. — H. E. Whetzel. 

1893. Anonymous. La siembra del trigo y los tratamientos de la semilla. [Wheat seeding 
and seed treatment.) Defensa Agric, [Uruguay] 2; 89-98, fig. 1921. — The bunt disease 
(Tilletia) of wheat is described, and seed treatment with copper sulphate or formaldehyde 
is recommended. — John A. Stevenson. 

1894. Bianohx, Angel T* Enfennedades de la papa. [Potato diseases.] Surco [Argen- 
tina] 1®: 8-9. 1921.— Dry rot (Fusarium solani) and wet rot (Phytophthora infestans) are 
discussed and control measures outlined. [See also Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 920.]— /o/in A. 
Stevenson. 
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1895. Giddings, J. Orchard dtistlng versus spraying. Jour. EcoH'. EntomoL 14:225- 
230. 1921.— Suiphur dust for control of peach scab. (OZadosponiim carpopMliim) in West 
Virginia averaged a little better than liquid sprays. Brown rot (Sclerotinia cmerea) data 
are inadequate because of light infection. Foliage injury resulted only when excessive 
amounts of material were used. Comparison of copper-lime and sulphur dusts with Bordeaux 
and lime-sulphur sprays for control of apple scab {Venturia pomi) showed that dusts are not 
so effective as sprays where the disease is severe. The author believes that for rapid progress 
of dusting the ‘‘cooperation of chemistry, physiology, entomology, and horticulture^^ is 
necessary, and that negative evidence as well as positive data should be published in order 
that commercial orchardists may not be unduly influenced and suffer extreme losses. [See 
also Bot. Absts. 10, Entries 1896, 1897, 1899.]— /. FJ. If o^^7a. 

1896. Headleb, T. J. Dusting as a means of controlling injurious insects. Jour. Econ. 

Entomol. 14 : 214-220. 1921.— In 3 years' experimentation suipho-arsenical lime dusts 

were found practically as effective as self-boiled lime-sulphur and lead arsenate applied as 
liquid spray for control of insects and diseases of peach. For control of insects and diseases 
of apple in New Jersey, dusts were not found equivalent in any way to liquid sprays. Experi- 
ments in 1920 showed that 90-10 dust impregnated with 1 per cent nicotine is as effective as 
dust with 3 per cent nicotine, and only a little more than § as effective as liquid treatment 
(I pint nicotine to 50 gallons) for control of leaf hopper. “Although recently hatched aphids 
were more efficiently killed by liquid treatments, 90-10 dust impregnated with 1 per cent or 
more of nicotine caused very material execution." [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entries 1895, 

B, Kotila, 

1897. Parrott, P. J. Control of sucking insects with dusting mixtures. Jour. Econ. 
Entomol. 14: 206-214. 1921.— Eedbugs were found to be very sensitive to nicotine dusts. 
No difference was found between 0.5 and 1 per cent nicotine dusts. For apple and currant 
aphis, dusting compared quite favorably with liquid sprays. Mixtures carrying less than 
2 per cent nicotine gave very poor control of potato aphis. Nymphs of apple leafhopper were 
very susceptible to dusts containing 0.5 and 1 per cent nicotine, and 80 per cent of nymphs of 
the grape leafhopper were destroyed by dehydrated copper-sulphate and lime containing 
2 per cent nicotine. Four-lined plant bug nymphs were much more resistant than apple 
redbug, but dusts with 2 per cent nicotine caused complete paralysis. The degree of suscepti- 
bility varied with different species. Density of foliage was' found to be a greater factor in 
obtaining control by dusting than was the case with spraying. [See also Bot, Absts. 10, 
Entries 1895, 1896, 1899.]— 

1898. PuiG, JiJAN. Los parasitos vegetales y animales de las plantas cultivadas y espon- 
taneas observados en la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. [Animal and vegetable parasites of 
cultivated and native plants in Uruguay.] Inspeccidn Nacion. Ganaderia y Agric. [Uruguay] 
BoL 36. 194 p., o2 jig. 1919.— General directions are given for the control of the more im- 
portant insect pests and diseases of the crop plants of Uruguay . A list of insects and plant 
diseases collected by the author is included. — John A. Stevenson. 

1899. Quaint ANCE, A. L. Dusting versus spraying of apples. Jour. Econ. Entomol. 14: 
220-225. 1921.— Data obtained in Michigan, Virginia, Arkansas, Connecticut, and Colorado 
are tabulated. In northern states where codling moth is not especially severe, dusting con- 
trols the insect practically as well as spraying. Further south dusting is not a satisfactory 
control measure. In arid regions, as in Colorado, dusting is notably less effective than spraj^- 
ing. Dusting compared favorably with spraying in control of plum curculio on apple where 
the insect was not especially abundant. [See also Bot. Absts. 10, Entries 1895, 1896, ISO/.]— 
J, E. Kotila. 

1900. Ritzema Bos. J. Bestrijding van de zoogenaamde “witte roest" der schorzeneeren, 
veroorzaakt door Cystopus tragopogonis (Persooa) Schroet. [Combating the so-called white 
rust’’ of salsify caused by Cystopus tragopogonis.] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 26: 216-220. 1920."-- 
Following a brief description of the pathogene and its habits, the author presents the experi- 
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mental evidence on whicli he bases his conclusion that the most effective control of this dis- 
ease is obtained by cutting away the leaves of the plant on the first appearance of the fungus 
and, later, as new leaves appear, by spraying 2 or 3 times during the season with Bordeaux 
mixture. — H, H. WhetzeL 

1901. Slogtbeen, E. VAN. De nematoden-bestrijding in de Moembollenstreek, [Nema- 
tode control in the bulb district] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 26: 118-138, 161-171, 177-188. PL 6, 
7, and 11, fig. 1-3, 1920.— The nematode (Tylenchus devastatrix) disease of narcissus presents 
3 types of effects, corresponding to period of infestation: (1) Complete failure of leaf devel- 
opment (longest infestation) ; (2) production of twisted and speckled leaves (infested for 
1 season); (3) production of flecks here and there on the blades (infestation of current year). 
Such flecks differ from ordinary leaf spots by being characteristically thickened or swollen 
instead of depressed. The effects of attack on the bulbs are described in detail, although 
they are chiefly internal and considered less reliable for diagnostic purposes than leaf lesions. 
—Evidence is presented that the parasite was introduced into Holland from England about 
1909, and that it became of marked importance in 1916. The relation of this parasite to the 
nematode long known in Holland as the cause of ^^ring’^ or '^old^^ disease of hyacinth is dis- 
cussed, and an attempt made to decide on experimental evidence whether the nematodes are 
identical, 2 biological forms of the same species, or 2 distinct species. In the experiments, 
conducted in 2 series for 3 seasons, healthy narcissus and hyacinth bulbs were exposed under 
controlled conditions to nematodes from the 2 respective hosts. In no case did the nematode 
from narcissus attack hyacinth, or vice versa. Amaryllis, Iseme, and Galanthm {AmaryU 
lideae), tested in similar cross-inoculation experiments, were attacked by the narcissus 
nematode only. Nematodes from naturally infested bulbs of these hosts were able to attack 
narcissus but not hyacinth bulbs. The conclusions are that this parasite of narcissus has 
not resulted from an adaptation en masse by the hyacinth nematode, that the narcissus form 
has not originated by mutation from the hyacinth form, that the nematode of narcissus is 
biologically distinct, and that, should morphological distinctions be discovered, specific 
names should be given to indicate the existence of distinct organisms. — The removal of dis- 
eased plants and immediately adjacent healthy ones, as well as replacement of the infested 
surface soil, is recommended. Chemicals failed to disinfect the soil, and heating appears too 
expensive for large scale application. Turning under the soil is of doubtful efiSciency, since 
even the deepest and most careful spading does not entirely prevent infection. However, 
this method is recommended where replacement of the infested layer with clean soil is not 
feasible. Disinfecting bulbs by hot air and hot water treatments was tried, with promising 
results. The difficulty of maintaining uniform temperatures with large quantities of bulbs 
in the hot water treatment was overcome by means of a specially devised thermo-regulator, 
which is described and figured. In such treatments the size and condition of bulbs are im- 
portant factors. The heating tends to hasten growth and blooming as well as bringing about 
control of the yellow disease (^Pseudomonas hyacinthi), — H, H, WhetzeL 

1902. Vebhoeven, W. B. L. Plantenziekten, waarmede rekening moet worden gehouden 
hij de veldkeuring. [Plant diseases which should be considered in field inspection.] Tijdschr. 
Plantenz. 26: 149-159. PL S-IO. 1920. — Field characteristics of the common diseases of 
cereals and field legumes are briefly described, and the standard methods for control in each 
case given. The 1st part of the paper deals with cereal smuts and the stripe disease of barley. 
Rusts are not treated. Wheat affected with stinking smut is said to be more severely attacked 
by rusts than the non-smutted plants. Copper sulphate treatment is recommended for 
stinking smut of wheat and covered smut of barley, while for oat smut, hot-water treatment 
is preferred to formaldehyde. Where stinking smut and loose smut of wheat or the naked 
and covered smuts of barley occur together both copper sulphate and hot water treatment 
must be applied. — Bean anthracnose (Colletotrichum lindemuthianum) , blight of peas (Asco- 
chyta pisi), and clover anthracnose (Colletotrichum sp.) are discussed in the 2nd part of the 
article. The author recommends further investigation of several diseases, viz., Gibber ella 
disease of oats, root rot of beets (Phoma betae), flax anthracnose (Colletotrichum Uni), and 
mosaic disease of beans. — H, E, Whetzel, 
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MISCELLANEOUS (COGNATE RESEARCHES.; TECHNIQUE; ETC.) 

1903. Pantanblli, E. Sulla causa del mosaico nelle piaute. [The cause of mosaic dis- 
ease of plants.] Boll. Mens. R. Staz. Patol. Veg. Roma 1: 40-41. 1920. — mosaic disease of 
Hypochaeris radicaia is produced following punctures by Macrosiphon tussilaginis. Only 
leaves on whicli the aphis is allowed to feed become mosaic. — The cause of mosaic diseases 
should be studied with reference to the exclusion of thrips and mites from the cultures. — 
D. Reddick. 

1904. Strand, E. [German rev. of: Priederichs, K. Studien liber Rashomk^fer a!s 
Schddlinge der Kokospalme. Bericht an das Reichs-Kolonialamt liber eine 1913/ 14 im Auftrage 
ausgefiihrte Studienreise. (Studies of rhinoceros beetles as pests of the coco-palm. Report 
to the governmental colonial office upon an expedition undertaken on commission in 1913-14.) 
116 p., %0 pl.y 1 map. Berlin, 1919.] Arch. Naturgesch. Abt. A, 166. 1920 [1921]. 
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(See also in this issue Entries 1453, 1482, 1496, 1503, 1508, 1529, 1537, 1545, 1552, 1564, 1565, 
1566, 1595, 1602, 1642, 1938, 1939, 1940, 2028) 

1905. Beath, O. a. Chemical and pharmaceutical examination of the Woody Aster. 

Wyoming Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 123. 1020. — ^The bulletin, in 3 parts, 

deals with the poisonous properties of Xylorr hi za parryi. Part 1 is general in its scope, 
dealing with the distribution, animals effected, nature of the poison, and a review of the litera- 
ture. Part 2 is concerned with the experimental methods employed. Part 3 gives the chemi- 
cal and physical properties And describes the toxicity tests for the water-soluble, the amor- 
phous, an A the ether-soluble poisons which were extracted. A bibliography is given,— 
James P. Poole. 

1906. Beath, 0. A. Poisonous plants of Wyoming. Wyoming Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 126* 

S5 p., U pL, 4 fig- 1921.— A list of the principal poisonous plants of the range, occurring 
within the state, with the general location, period of activity, and the symptoms of and 
treatment for the poisoning caused by each of them. Each species is illustrated by a plate. 
A general introductory discussion covers contributory causes, types of poisonous plants, and 
preventive measures. The species included are: Delphinium geyeri Greene, D. harheyi Huth, 
D. menziesii Xuit.j Lupinus argenteus Tmsh, Zygadenus intermedius Rydb., Xylorrhiza 
parryi Gray, Cicuta vagans (Axeenej Triglochin maritima Jj., Aragallus alhiflorus A. Nels., 
Astragalus mollissimus Torr., A . hisulcatus (Hook.) Gray, Asclepias speciosa Ton., Psoralea 
tenuiflora Pmshj Aconitum columbianum — James P, Poole. 

1907. Beath, 0. A. The chemical examination of the Silvery Lupine. Wyoming Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 125. 101-114. PL 1-^, fig- 1-2. 1920.— In Part 1 of this bulletin dealing with 
the poisonous properties of Lupinus argenteus Pursh., a description of the plant and its 
habitat, losses to stock, forage value and chemical constituents, and a summary of the litera- 
ture are given. Part 2 deals with the experimental methods employed, including toxicity 
experiments, proximate analyses, estimation of crude alkaloids in the various parts of the 
plant, methods of extracting alkaloids in quantity, purification of alkaloids, isolation of a 
crystalline hydrochloride, and the properties of free bases with their effects on blood pressure, 
respiration, etc., on anaesthetized dogs. A bibliography is given. — James P . Poole. 

1908. Caspers, A. C. De Noordwijksche Geneeskniindentuinen. [The medicinal herb 
gardens of Noordwijk.] W^eekbl. Bloembollencult. 3lJ 64. 1920. — -A general discussion is 
given of growing medicinal plants in the vicinity of Noordwijk, Netherlands. Earlier this 
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was a center for growing medicinal herbs, but the industry was gradually replaced by bulb 
culture. The plants mainly grown are Lappa major, Althaea officmalis, Datura Stramonium, 
Digitalis purpurea, Hysopus officinalis, Ruta graveolens, Thymus vulgaris, Salvia officinalis, 
and Cochlearia Armoracea, Formerly the plants were dried in the open or in an attic; at 
present they are treated in a more scientific way, though each grower uses his own method,— 
/. 0. Th.^Uphof. 

• 1909 , Girola, Carlos D. Plantas medicinales. Posibilidad del cultivo de las especies 
exoti’cas en Argentina. Aprovechamiento de las especies indigenas. [Medicinal plants, culll- 
Yation of exotic species, and utilization of indigenous species in Argentina.] BoL Ministerio 
Agric. Nacion. [Argentina] 25: 1-46. 1920.~"The author outlines the history of the study of 
medicinal plants in, Argentina. A list of plants that should be grown and studied is given. 
A plan (to include the cooperation of all scientific institutions) is proposed for complete 

studies of all medicinal plants.— Jo/m A. 

1910. Houseman, Percy A. Comparative researches on the methods proposed for the 
estimation of glycyrrhizin in licorice root and in licorice extract. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93 : 
388-414, 455-481. 1921.— This is a translation, by Houseman, of the prize research paper of 
the Hagen-Bucholz Foundation, 1913-1914, by Armin Linz (Arch. Pharm. 254 : 65-134, 204- 
224. 1916. — Anton Bog siad, Jr, 

1911. Houseman, Percy A, Studies on licorice root and licorice extract. Amer. Jour. 
Pharm. 93: 481-495. 1921. — The author discusses the Linz [see preceding entry] method for 
the determination of the glycyrrhizin content of licorice root, also giving details of his method. 
The published figures for glycyrrhizin in licorice root are too low. The author has obtained 
10 per cent of glycyrrhizin for Spanish and Greek roots and 14 per cent for the Anatolian 
with Russian and Chinese intermediate.— Bogstad, Jr, 

1912. Knuth, Richard. Pelargonium oil. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93: 302-315. FL 1, 
fig, 1-4, 1921.— The author presents the 1st part of a comprehensive review of the rose- 
geranium, yielding pelargonium oil, which is used as a substitute for rose-oil. The classi- 
fication of the plant, with a review of the pertinent literature, is dealt with in detail. The 
paper also includes a discussion of the morphological constitution of the glands; geographical 
distribution of the rose-geranium; cultivation; quality and cultivation of the soils; propaga* 
tion; diseases; harvest; distillation; proceeds and exportation statistics. [See also following 
entry.] — Anton Bogstad, Jr, 

1913. Knuth, Richard. Pelargonium oil. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93 : 376-387. 1921.— In 
this installment [see also preceding entry] the author discusses the chemical constitution of 
the oil. Pelargonium oil is now known to contain the alcohols; geraniol, citronellol, linalol, 
isoamyl-alcohol; a parafiSne; the terpenes phellandrene and pinene; a cyclic ketone; a men- 
thone; a terpineol; a blue-colored high-boiling portion, and different paraffinic acids. The 
author discusses the various constituents in detail. A bibliography is appended. — Anton 
Bogstad, Jr, 

1914. Lerena, Carlos A, Envenenamiento del ganado con plantas toxicas argentinas. 
[Stock poisoning by plants of Argentina.] Surco [Argentina] 6-7. 1921.— The poisonous 
plants of Argentina are listed, together with the symptoms produced, and the remedies recom- 
mended. — John A, Stevenson, 

1915. Newcomb, E. L., C. H. Rogers, and C. W. Folkstad. Podophyllum ash standards. 
Amer. Jour, Pharm. 93 : 429-432. 1921. — ^The results of the authors^ studies on the ash content 
and purity of 18 samples of Podophyllum show that there is considerable variation in the 
proportionate amounts of roots and rhizomes, and that these parts are sometimes plump and 
sometimes shriveled. Plump, starchy roots and rhizomes contain a proportionately small 
amount of calcium oxalate and yield a low ash. Shriveled roots and rhizomes contain less 
starch, proportionately more calcium oxalate, and yield a high normal ash. — Anton Bogstad, Jr. 
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1916« Peacock, Josiah C., and Bertha L. DeG. IPeacock]; Soine notes on tiie astrin- 
gencies of red rose and pale rose. Amer. Jour. Pham. 93: 497“500.* 1^21.— The authors ex- 
tracted andpurified the astringent principles of red rose and pale rose. Although the purifica- 
tion was not a complete one, the materials obtained displayed the peculiar properties of the 
^Tannin of red rose^^’ in their behavior toward reagents. The quantity o! the astringent sub-, . 
stance was far less in the pale Rose, perhaps less than 1 per cent by weight. As astringency 
is not a characteristic of any one substance, the authors suggest that this group of plant sub- 
stances may be well placed under the name of ^'astringents,'^ with a prefix to indicate the 
source, as, for example, quercastringent, rosastringent^etc. The crystalline substance, which 
seems to develop under the infiuence of a mildew on the unstrained infusion of fed rose, is 
regarded as derived from some water-soluble constituent of the rose. On account of its sol-t 
iibiiity in chloroform, it is clearly distinguished from the astringent principle.—ABion 
Hogstadjlr. 

1917. Quevedo, Jos:^ MarIa. B1 mio-mio o romerillo. Bol. Agric. Provincia Buenos 
Aires 3-5, 1 fig, 1920. — Baccharis cordifolia is said to cause heavy Idsses to stock in 
Argentina, including horses, cattle, and sheep. The symptoms of the poisoning produced 
are described and methods of treatment are recommended.— /o/in. A. Stevenson. 

1918. Yoxtngken, Hbbbr W. Hybridization in plants. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93 : 249-254, 
1921.^ — ^A discussion of the term hybrid is followed by a number of illustrations of hybridi- 
zation among plants, with comparisons of the structural characteristics of parents and hybrids. 
Attention is directed to the fact that only a small amount of work has been done on the 
hybridization of medicinal plants, which is assumed to offer great possibilities in improving 
quality and therapeutic eflSciency. — Anton Hogstad, Jr, 
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1919. Alexander, Jerome. Colloid chemistry. An introduction with some practical 
applications, v+90 p. Van Nostrand Co.: New York, 1919.— This is "an attempt to com- 
press within a very limited space, the most important general properties of colloids, and some 
of the practical applications of colloid chemistry," To the discussion of such matters as the 
significance, classification, and properties of the colloids 35 pages of this little book are 
devoted, while 48 pages are concerned with the practical applications. The biological aspect 
is treated primarily under the headings "Physiology and Pathology" and "l)igestion." — 
B, M. Duggar, 

1920. Eddy, W. H. The vitamine manual- A presentation of essential data about the 
new food factors, m p, Williams and Wilkins Co,: Baltimore, 1921.— The arrangement of 
the data in this work "aims to provide the student with working material and suggestions 
for investigation as well as information." The 1st chapter relates the story of the discovery 
of vitamins, and the 2nd is a brief account of chemical studies which have thus far failed to 
reveal the exact nature of these food factors. Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to the indirect 
vitamin tests, the methodology with rats, guinea pigs, and pigeons; likewise the yeast test 
for vitamin B. A chapter on "sources" is essentially a series of extensive tables giving tne 
relative vitamin content of about 90 foods or food products. Of the remaining 3 chapters, 
the most important physiologically is that devoted to the properties of these food factors, 
with consideration also of heat resistance. Vitamin in diets and diseases that result from 
vitamin deficiencies are the remaining topics. A bibliography of 28 pages is included, 

B, M. Duggar. 
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DIFFUSION, PERMEABILITY 

1921. Eaton, S. V. Osmotic pressure in the potato. [Rev. of : Littman, B, F. Osmotic 
pressures in the potato plant at various stages of growth. Amer. Jour. Bot. 6: 181-202. 

1919 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry SOO).] Bot. Gaz. 69: 272. 1920. 

1922. Eggerth, a. H. The preparation and standardization of collodion membranes. 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 48 : 203-221. 1921.— A simple method of preparing a graded series of col- 
lodion membranes of wide range of permeability is presented. — G. B. Rigg. 

1923. Waller, A. D. On the contractility of amputated parts of plants. Jour. Physiol. 
54: iv-lvii. 1920. — Elongation as a result of growth and as a result of turgor changes differs 
in that the former is irreversible and the latter reversible. At magnifications of 1000 con- 
tractions which are visible are not ^^necessarily due to vegetable contractility analogous with 
the contractility of animal muscles, but are due to turgor changes. Tetanisation of plant 
parts may be similar to a con‘esponding phenomenon in non-living materials, such as a fiddle 
string, and is not to be taken as evidence of ^^physiological contractility nor of a physiological 
modification of growth.’ ' — Ernest Shaw Reynolds. 

1924. Wright, A. E. On ^*intertraction’’ between albuminous substances and saline 
solutions. Proc. Roy. Soc. London B, 92; 118-124. 1921. — ^Layers of egg albumen or serum 
separating pure water (above) from hypertonic salt solution (below) interfuse with the latter 
only. Finger-like processes extend from the albumen into the salt solution and vice versa. 
Aqueous bacterial suspensions penetrate very short distances into hypertonic salt solution 
while serum suspensions migrate rapidly throughout.— B, Sears, 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

1925. Canals, E. Du r61e physiologique du magnesium chez les veg6taux. [The physio- 
logical role of magnesium in plants.] Theses. (Sdrie A. No. 859. No. d’ordre 1659.) 12S p., 
4 pi* Puoum^gous and Ddhan: Montpellier, 1920.— The author examined the methods of 
quantitative determination of magnesium and calcium in plants and found that for accurate 
work great care must be exercised not to vary the methods of precipitating the 2 substances. 
Calcium was obtained in the form of calcium oxalate and magnesium in the form of magnesium 
pyrophosphate. — With the exception of the grasses, analyses of different types of plants 
showed a higher percentage of magnesium in the stems than in the roots. Plydrophytes as a 
group gave higher percentages of magnesium than the xerophytes. Among the ferns the 
xerophytic types gave a higher percentage than the hydrophytes.— Using Detmer’s solution 
in which the magnesium sulphate content was varied from 0-1000 mgr, per L, the author 
found that roots of peas and corn reached their maximum growth in a solution containing 
600 mgr. per 1.; for stems the optimum w^as 100 mgr. Aspergilhis rnger in Robert’s solution 
gave a maximum growth with 500 mgr. of magnesium sulphate per 1. No growth was ob- 
tained in magnesium-free solutions.— Magnesium is toxic only in excessive quantities.— 
Ferd. S.Wolpert, 

1926. Hart, E. B., H. Stbenbock, and C. A. Hoppbrt. Dietary factors influencing 
calcium assimilation. I. The comparative influence of green and dried plant tissue, cabbage, 
orange juice, and cod-liver oil on calcium assimilation. Jour. Biol. Chem. 48; 33-50, 1921. — 
Limited data indicate that the same factor (vitamin) affecting calcium assimilation and 
resident in green oats and grasses is present in cod-liver oil. — G. B, Rigg. 

1927. Peters, R. A. The effect of substituting uranium for potassium in growth media. 
Jour. Physiol. 54: li-Iii. 1920. — In quartz tube cultures uranium could not be substituted 
for potassium and give 3-4 sub-cultures of Colpidium, When added to a potassium culture, 
uranium stimulated growth. Radio activity of potassium is not its sole use in cultures — if 
it has such a function. — Ernest Shaw Reynolds. 

I*. 
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IQOS Petbes, R. A. The substances needed for the growth of a pare culture of Colpidiim 

innriB ' Jour Physiol. 55: 1-32. 1921.— This protozoan was kept in a pure tube-culture for 
'°vBBr in a medium of “glass-distilled water, calcium, potassium and sodium chlorides, mag- 
nesium sulphate, and ammonium glycero-phosphate.” Ammonium phosphate ^ ® 

could not be omitted without inhibition of growth. When magnesi^ and potass 

1 ft out of auartz-tube cultures growth stopped. The omission of sodium, ca cm , 
sitehate s^rately had no effect. Uranium could not be substituted for potassium Ammo 
acids may be used in place of ammonium as a nitrogen source.— Rrnesf Sha^j) Reynol . 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

1029 Albbrtoni, I., B G. Bosinblu. Composlzlone chimica delle paglte dl toerse 
tc+a di frumento coltlvate nelle stesse condlzloni. Loro valore foraggero. [Chemical com- 
position and nutritive value of the straw of different v^eties ^3 

:?d"tkrntSei^^^ 

whether such differences can be correlated with varietal character sties. [The 3rd part 
di.olos„ ae .< 

4 . Ka fihqtracted 1 Pure line selections were studied alter careiui uieamiib 

t. th. 

fats, nitrogen-free extractives crude fiber, ash S 

were the following; Cimone, Norma e, g ’ „ poulard of Australia, Turgido nero, 

rosso-58, Gentile rosso-48, Bordeaux red, Inallettabi e-38 »d of Aus b 

and Duro Portonuovo. The conclu^ons dra^ f Sbe mind when the 

the height of the culm, etc., upon the crude fib®r content gber as it is here 

latter is considered m relation to the lodging of ^ substance or substances of the plant 

used does not indicate all nor always the taken as an indi- 

Bkeleton, and this fact should not be overlooked w e ^ ^ ^ treatment with dilute 

cation of stiffness of mature straws It is he oell walls; never- 

HaSOd and NaOH, and botanically it all those substances grouped 

theless, it does not include all the cellulose nor all t p Nevertheless, it 

under the term lignm, since have culms and leaves with a greater ot 

appears that the varieties more resistant to lod^ng ba considered essential.- 

fiber content. According to the authors this fact should not 

A. Bonazzi. 

•o T AnAi*i-n The fflobulin of the maple seed (Acer saccharin^)# 
1930. Anderson, E. J. Acerin. The glob , . of this maple has been 

Jour. Biol. Chem. 48; 23-32. 1921.— The prmoipa p ^ globulin. AVhen purified it is a 

isolated and purified and the name acermpropose^^^^^^ - - • 

nearly white heavy powder which on combustion leaves g 

nitrogen is present as lysine.— U. 

b^terial cultures in concentrations of l;500,000.-5elman A. WahBV>,an. 

1932. Bbidbi,, M., et R. Aenobd. glucosUpplicaW^ 

tauxduprocgdgbiochimiguede recherche dugluco ' ^ ^ 1921.— A method is given for 

to plants.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. evious work of Bourquelot and 

1933 . CZABBB, FEiBnEiOH. zur Kenntnis 

Laubbaittem. [Silver-reducing ®®fi by Molisch’s report (1) of the deep black 

38 : 246-262. 1920.-This paper hq-I per Cent solutions of silver nitrate, 

coloration of chloroplasts of ivmg ® f^^t^^^^dergoes a change by which it loses its 

(2) in particular, that the silver-reducing substance unaerg 


Much of the basic 
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1935. Eddy, W. H., Hattie R.. Heft, Helen C. Stevenson, and Ruth Johnson. Stud- 
ies in the vitamine content. 11. The yeast test as a measure of vitamine B. Jour. Biol. Chem. 
47 : 249-275. 1921 .—Until a basal medium is worked out that provides an optimum of all 
the factors, except vitamin B, the. test must be considered of little value in the estimation 
of true vitamin content. — G. B. Rigg. 

■■ ■ ■ 

1936. Everest, A, E., anb A. J. Hall. Anthocyanins and anthocyanidins. Part IV. 
Observations on: (a) Anthocyan colors in jdowers and (b) the formation of anthocyans in plants. 
Proe. Roy, Soc. London B, 92: 160-162. 1921. — ^The author confirms the hypothesis of Wiil- 
statter et al. on the constitution of the blue anthocyan pigments. The findings of K, and Y. 
Shibata and Kasiwagi (Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc. 41: 208-220. 1919) are considered of no value. 
The blue colors in anthocyan flowers are considered as due to anthocyan phenolates of alkali 
or alkaline earth metals or complex anthocyan iron salts. In the former case the pigments 
decolori25e on standing, due to a pseudo-base formation. The effects of various salts on 
anthocyan pigments are recorded and the preparation of the mother substance is noted. 
Evidence is adduced from a study of developing buds to show that flavonol formation pre- 

’ cedes anthocyanin production, probably as an intermediate step. No observational evi- 

dence is given for the production of flavonols through anthocyanins. — Paul B. Sears, 

1937. Howard, Grace E. Extraction and separation of the pigments of Nereocystis 
luetkeana. Publ. Puget Sound Biol. Sta. 3 : 79-91 . 1921 It is possible to extract clilorophyil 
a and 6, carotin, xanthophyll, and fucoxanthin, following the general processes used by 
Willstatter, but it seems impossible to do this with pure solvents. When put into a colloidal 
state the chlorophyll carries a negative charge. Magnesium proved to be present in chioro- 

,, phyli; and there is good evidence of the presence of chlorophyllase in kelp. — T, C, Frye, 

1938. Kohn-Abrest, SImil. Detecting poisons in food substances. Sci. Amer. Monthly 

. i 3 : 325-328, 1921. [Translated from La Science et La Vie Dec., 1920; Jan., 1921.] — There is 

discussed, among other things, the occurrence of hydrocyanic acid in beans and stone fruits.— 

; Chas, H. Otis, 

'■ 1939. Kraemer, Henry. Plant colors. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 93 : 414-416. 1921.— In 

; this review of the known facts concerning the nature of plant color, the author discusses the 

) anthocyanins. The name anthocyanin, as 1st given by Marquardt, may be used to designate 

^ ^ ; s-H plant colors other than green and yellow, which are plastid pigments. — Anton Hogsfad, Jr, 


silver-reducing power at the moment of the chloroplast’s death, and (3) that the substance 
in question is identical with the carbon dioxide-reducing substance or has a close relation 
wdth carbon dioxide assimilation, The reaction in question suggested to the author the 
reduction of silver nitrate in the cold by pyrocatechol. This substance is precipitated by 
neutral lead acetate, and the lead salt thus produced, even when washed until no free pyro- 
catechol is present, gives a distinct reduction of silver. Sections of various leaves treated 
with lead acetate solution and then washed free of excess of the lead salt showed ability to 
reduce silver nitrate as in living cells,— evidence that a ■Tebensreaktion’’ is not involved. 
Czapek inactivated the ferments present and extracted a substance which gave strong silver 
reduction in the cold. The chemical investigation has not been completed but the substance 
has been secured in cr 5 ^stallme form. It seems unlikely that it has any connection with car- 
bon dioxide assimilation. The quantity of the silver-reducing substance in the leaves was 
quickly reduced by enzyme action, on drying, when no measures %vere taken to inactivate the 
enzymes. — E, M, Holman. 


1934. Butcher, R. A., H. M. Harshaw, and J. S. Hall. Vitamine studies. VIII. The 
effect of heat and oxidation upon the antiscorbutic vitamine. Jour. Biol. Chem. 47 : 483-488. 
1921. — The substance or substances (vitamin) responsible for the antiscorbutic properties 
in orange juice are susceptible of oxidation, but in the absence of oxidizing agents are stable 
to heat up to the boiling point of orange juice, — G. B. Rigg. 
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1940 . Keabmee, Henry. Some experiments on the modification of color in plants. Amer. 
Jour. Pharm. 93: 416-418. 1921. — There are reported briefly some experiments conducted 
nearly 10 years ago dealing with the naodification of color in plants. — Anton Hogstad, Jr, 

1941. Peters, R, A. Nutrition of the protozoa. Jour. Physiol. S4: l-H. 1920.— Am- 
monium glycerophosphate served as a complete source of carbon, nitrogen, and phosphorus 
for Colpidium, Ammonium salts will furnish the nitrogen. As sources of carbon the fol- 
lowing gave np growth: carbonate, formate, oxalate, glycollate, and citrate; while glycerate, 
glycerophosphate, tartrate, glucose plus lactate, and leucine (synthetic) gave growth as 
measured by capability of carrying through 3-4 subcultures. The organism is not dependent 
upon complicated bodies for its growth and is widely tolerant of the ratio between potassium 
and calcium salts. — Ernest Shaw Reynolds, 

■ 1942. Sando, Charles E,, and PI. H. Bartlett. Occurrence of quercetin in Emerson’s 
brown-husked type of maize [see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 528]. Jour. Agric. Res. 22 : 1-4. 1921 
The brown husks contain quercetin and a quercetin glucoside; both are lemon yellow in color. 

If they account for the truly brown color of the husks it must be through their tinctorial 
quality. The quercitin glucoside of the brown type probably is the counterpart of antho- 
cyanin of the purple type. It is predicted that the pigment of the latter type will be allied 
to cyanin. — D, Reddick, 

1943. STfeENBOCK, H., Mariana T. Sell, and P. W. Boutwell. Fat-soluble vitamine. 
VIII. The fat-soluble vitamine content of peas in relation to their pigmentation. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 47: 303-308. 1921.— In ripe peas, out of 6 samples investigated, those of green color 
and carrying also considerable yellow pigment, were far richer in fat-soluble vitamin than 
yellow peas which contained much less yellow pigment.— (r. B. 

1944. Steenbock, H., Mariana T. Sell, and Mary Bite ll. Fat-soluble vitamine. 
VII. The fat-soluble vitamine and yellow pigmentation in animal fats with some observations 
on its stability to saponification. Jour. Biol. Chem. 47: 89-109. 1921.— In general butters 
highly pigmented are rich in the vitamin, though the parallel is not close. In beef fats the 
relations are somewhat similar. In cod-liver oil there is high content of fat-soluble vitamin 
with low content of yellow pigments. The fat-soluble vitamin withstands severe methods 
of saponification, hence is not a fat and probably not an ether. — G. B, Rigg. 

1945. Veekade, P. E., und N. L. Sohngen. Die Angriefbarkeit von cis-transisomeren 
ungesattigten Sauren durch Pilze. [The capacity of els- and transisomers of iinsaturated 
acids to be utilized by fungi.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt . SO : 81-87. 1920.— The organisms used 
were Aspergillus niger and Penicillium glaucum. The. culture medium was tap water with 
the addition of fhe following, expressed in per cent: 0.05 KH 2 PO 4 , 0.05 MgS 04 , 0.01 FeCis, 
0.01 MnS 04 , and 0.05 (NH4)2S04 or 0.05 KNO 3 . The source of nitrogen made no diflerence m 
the results. Experiments were carried out with the calcium salts of 20 acids of the oleic 
series. The results given show no uniformity of utilization, hence no definite conclusion 
can be drawn. H-ion determinations were made, also the relative solubilities in water and 
olive oil were determined. A table showing solubilities and distribution coefficients is given. 
A brief report of the literature is included, — Grace E, Howard, 

1946. Woodard, J. Determination of biological fluids. [Rev. of: Duggar, B. M., and 
C. W. Dodge, The use of the colorimeter in the indicator method of H-ion determination 
with biological fluids. Ann. Missouri Bot. Gard. 6; 61-70. Fig, 1. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, 
Entry 1449).] Bot. Gaz. 69 : 269-270. 1920. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

1947. Boas, S. Selbstvergiftung bei Aspergillus niger, [Self-poisoning of Aspergillus 
niger.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37: 63-65. 1919.— This paper is an account of another case 
of seif-poisoning as the result of the production of large quantities of ammonia from urea 
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(and presumably also amine, through proteolysis) in fungus cultures. Reference is made to 
the author’s recent paper on self-poisoning in Cladosporium (Annales Mycologici) and Weh- 
mer’s publication on Penicillium and Aspergillus fumigatus (Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 1913). 
With Aspergillus niger the phenomenon is very pronounced when the fungus is grown in 
5 per cent maltose and 2 per cent urea plus the necessary mineral substances. Maltose is 
used instead of saccharose because less oxalic acid is formed when the former sugar is em- 
ployed and less ammonia is used up in neutralizing the acid. As a result of enzymatic split- 
ting of urea the culture fluid becomes strongly alkaline. The alkalinity of the medium seems 
to be contributed to by the mould its'elf, and the odor suggests amine as a product of this 
latter process. The author states the conditions and results of 4 experiments which indicate 
that in this organism there is a lack of self regulation, the urea-splitting enzyme finally caus- 
ing death. Cultures of Botryiis drier ea and Oidium under conditions similar to those used 
with Aspergillus niger remained alive for many months. — R* M. Holman, 

1948. Chibnall, A. C., and S. B. Schryveb. The isolation of proteins from leaves, 
(Preliminary note.) Jour. Physiol. 54: xxxii-xxxiii. 1920 .—Ground cabbage leaves were 
treated with water saturated with ether, thus lowering the surface tension and dissolving 
otherwise insoluble nitrogenous materials. The latter were precipitated by vaporizing the 
ether and raising the temperature gradually to 40-60 The dried powder was freed from 
lipoids and chlorophyll and was then separable into 2 portions, one soluble in dilute alkalies 
and the other insoluble in solvents. The latter portion contained 12 per cent nitrogen and 
an amorphous acid precipitated by mineral acids from the first portion 11 per cent. — Ernest 
Shaw Reynolds, 

1949. Kayser, E. Influence de la matiere azotee elaborge par FAzotobacter sur le ferment 
alcoolique. [The influence of the nitrogen compounds elaborated by Azotobacter on alcoholic 
fermentation.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172: 1539-1541. 1921. — The author attempts 
to test the hypothesis of Lipman that the effect of Azotobacter on plants is through its secre- 
tions. Experiments were made with yeast. The addition of Azotobacter to the solution con- 
taining yeast causes an increase in the multiplication of the yeast cells, an increase in the 
decomposition of sugar, and in the amount of alcohol formed. The variety of yeast used and 
the age of the Azotobacter cultures were important modifying factors. — C, H, Farr, 

1950. Levene, P. a. On the structure of thymus nucleic acid and its possible bearing 
on the structure of plant nucleic acid. Jour. Biol. Chem. 48; 119-125. 1921. 

1951. Sure, Barnett, and J. W. Reab. Biological analysis of the seed of the Georgia 
velvet bean, Stizolobium deeringianum. Jour. Agric. Res. 22 : 5-15. 1921.— Hulled seed of 
velvet bean fed raw to rats proved injurious even when constituting only 40 per cent of the 
total ration. By cooking for 1 hour at 15 pounds pressure the seed may constitute 60 per cent 
of a ration without injury, but when they constitute 80 per cent some harmful effects are 
noted. — The seed are rich in fat-soluble vitamin, which is stable for the treatment given 
above. The proteins and salts of velvet bean are deficient foods for growth. — D. Reddick, 


METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

1952. Grey, E. C., AND E. G. Young. The enzymes of B. coli communis. Part V. (a) 
Anaerobic growth followed by anaerobic and aerobic fermentation, (b) The effects of aeration 
during the fermentation. Proc. Roy. Soc. London B, 92: 135-150. 1921.— The effect of 
anaerobic and aerobic growth upon subsequent fermentation of glucose under various con- 
ditions has been studied. With anaerobic growth subsequent fermentations yield little 
lactic or succinic acid, acetic acid appearing instead. Lactic acid production is associated 
with rapid multiplication of cells, while the production of carbon dioxide with acetic acid or 
alcohol indicates low vitality. The stimulating effect of oxygen outlasts the stimulus and is 
not chemically proportional to it. The presence of oxygen during fermentation tends to 
increase lactic, acetic, and succinic acids as against hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and formic 
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acid, but does not cbange alcohol production. The ratio of alcohol to acetic acid fluctuates 
more under anaerobic than under aerobic fermentation, oxygen being believed to inhibit 
autoreduction. Aerobic fermentation products show less gain in oxygCn than anaerobic; 
water may be the oxygen source.— B. >Sec5rs. 

1953. Hall, I. C. A constricted tube with mechanical seal for anaerobic fermentatioii 
tests. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29 : 317-320. 1921.— The principle of the constricted tube with 
a mechanical seal devised by the writer in 1915 for aerobic— anaerobic sterility tests is here 
combined with the fermentation tube. The anaerobic arm is closed with a rubber stopper, 
thus making it easier to clean and permitting transfers to be made from the closed arm with- 
out admixture from the medium above the seal exposed to the air.— Bcbian A. Waksman. 

1954. Hall, I. C. Criteria in anaerobic fermentation tests. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29: 
321-343. 1921 . — Gas production and titratable acidity cannot be used as criteria in anaerobic 
fermentation tests; an increase in the H-ion concentration is regarded as the best evidence 
of such fermentation. — Selman A. Waksman. 

1955. Morgtjlis, S. A study of the catalase reaction. Jour. Biol. Chem. 47: 341-375. 
1921. — crude preparation from liver was used. Little credence can be given to quantitative 
results of catalase experiments unless very large differences are demonstrated. — (?, B. Bigg. 

1956. Randall, S, B., and I. C. Hall. The use of B. Welchii in the preparation of sugar- 
free culture medium. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29 : 344-358. 1921.— It is suggested to use 
Bacillus Welchii, in place of B. coli, for the preparation of sugar-free broth, the former re- 
moving the musclo sugar, by fermentation, more efficiently. — Selman A. Waksman. 

METABOLISM (RESPIRATION) 

1957. Adolph, E. F., and R. M. Ferby. The oxygen dissociation of hemoglobin and the 
effect of electrolytes upon it. J our. B iol. Chem. 47 : 547-555. 1921 . — The equilibrium between 
oxygen and hemoglobin is a function of that between hemoglobin arid electrolytes. — G. B, 
Bigg, 

1958. Bhckmaster, George A. The absoiption curve of haemoglobin and carbon dioxide. 
Jour. Physiol. 54 : xcii-xciii. 1921.— The author finds for about25 points between 0 and 98 mm. 
pressure of CO 2 ^^that solutions of haemoglobin behave towards this gas according to the 
Dalton-Henry law.^’ — Ernest Shaw Beynolds. 

1959. Haggard, H.W., AND Y. Henderson. Hemato-respiratory functions. XII. Res- 
piration and blood alkali during carbon monoxide asphyxia. Jour. Biol, Chem. 47: 421-432. 
1921. — Oxygen deficiency itself does not directly cause in the tissues and blood an increased 
production of organic acids. — G.B.Bigg. 

1960. WoLK, P. C. VAN DER. Excretious in plants. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3; 417-418. 
1921. [Translated from Die Umschau (Frankfurt), Jan. 29, 1921.]— Flowers, leaves, fruit, 
and bark are regarded as excretory organs. — Chas. E.Otis. 

ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

1961. Bonazzi, Atjgxtsto. Studies on Azotobacter chroococ cum Beij. Jour. B act. d: 
331-369, Fig. 1-6. 1921. — A series of 18 experiments is reported in which the utilization of 
glucose and nitrogen is studied. It was found that A soto5oci{^r utilizes the glucose in the 
building up of its cell substance and in the preparation of non-reducmg substances, these 
* 'stores” of carbonaceous material are slowly digested in the presence of oxygen during the 
process of later development. The sugar is undoubtedly worked over by the cells during the 
early stages of growth and is then slowly utilized by the ceils. It is believed that the sugar 
apparently lost from a culture in the early stage of development passes through the cells in 
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large quantities and is transformed into compounds which do not form an integral part of 
the cells themselves, butmre dissolved in the medium. The work on utilisation of nitrogen 
has led to the conclusion that the primary importance of nitrates is in the process of sugar 
utilization, possibly performing an intermediary function in sugar fermentation and assimila- 
tion in forming a sugar-nitrate complex. It is the belief of the author that Azotobacterj 
rather than serving as an active nitrogen gatherer in the soil, may act to immobilize the nitrate 
nitrogen and to prevent or retard denitrification . — Chester A AD ar ling. 

1962. Dernby, K. G., and J. Blanc. On the growth and the proteolytic enzymes of 
certain anaerobes. Jour. Bact. 6: 419-430. Fig. 1-2. 1921.-”By a series of tests upon 6 
species of Clostridium author determined that the optimal H-ion concentration for the 
growth of these anaerobes was between Ph 6.5 and 7.5, or an average of Ph 7. In the pro- 
duction of proteolytic enzymes, tryptase is probably formed; its activity is optimal at about 
F'B.^^'-^Chesier A. Darling. 

1963. Draghbtti, Alfonso. Studio comparativo della resistenza meccanica airalletta- 
mento di alcune razze pure di frumenti. [A comparative study of the mechanical resistance to 
lodging of some pure strains of wheat] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 54: 145-180. 1921. — The 
author starts from the assumption that the immediate condition resulting in lodging is an 
unbalanced equilibrium between external influences and intrinsic resistance of the plant 
tissues; thus, lodging is immediately a mechanical phenomenon. The more remote causes 
are classified in 3 groups; (1) nitrogenous hypernutrition, (2) meteorological causes, (3) me- 
chanical maladjustments of the culm. A fundamental cause of predisposition must be searched 
for in the intensive selection by man, tending to modify the statics of the culm and render it 
sensitive to adverse nutritive conditions. The author states that lodging takes place before 
the complete development of the inflorescence, while the plant is still green, and when the re- 
sistance of the culms is due more to the turgidity of the cells than to the differentiation of spe- 
cial tissues. The object of the investigation was to determine (I) the existence or non-exis- 
tence of positive or negative values to be attributed to various varieties under given cultural 
and biologic conditions; (2) the evaluation of such characters or values as a guide for selective 
procedures; and (3) the description from a ^^staticah' standpoint of the ^^type planV^ free of 
racial defects. The studies were made on culms at the critical period of stability; the plants 
while still green were exposed to stormy weather. Pure strains were studied, comprising 
dwarf, medium, and giant plants as well as beardless, short-bearded, and long-bearded strains, 
in order to determine the influence of the cross section on the resistance of the culm. The 
following determinations were made on the green specimens, immediately as brought from 
the field and before wilting had set in: Total weight, height of culms, position of center of 
gravity, length, weight, diameter, and thickness of the vrall of every internode, weight neces- 
sary to determine the '^fiexion-breaking-point’^ of the inferior part of every main stalk the 
“arrow^’ of inflection, the angle of flexion in degrees, the elasticity of the culm, moments of 
inertia and of resistance, unity coeflicient of breaking moment, moment of wind pressure, 
moments due to shift of center of gravity, moments of adhesive water, moment of collision 
of culms, torsion forces, etc. A special apparatus is described and by an integration of the 
various factors here mentioned a formula is obtained which, unlike that of Kirsche, of 
Schweziki-Holdfeiss, and of Albrecht, takes into consideration all factors contributory to 
resistance or weakness, and thus approaches more the dynamic conditions to which the culm 
is subj ected in the field. N aturally all these factors are correlated with thick and thin seeding 
and related to the photosynthetic activity of the plant. The forces acting on a culm may 
be permanent and intermittent. The effect of ail these forces is a ^'dynamic moment"' and 
is equal to the product of their absolute entity by their distance of application from the point 
of the most vulnerable section. The lower internodes and the ^dinea di terra" are most sub- 
ject to the effect of external forces. The length and number of successive internodes are also 
extremely important. The static equilibrium and the balance of the positive and negative 
moments of the culm gives a value which constitutes the “index of resistance," which may 
bear a (-h)j positive, or { — ), negative, sign according to whether it defines culms respectively 
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resistant or non-resistant to lodging. This index, with remarkable accuracy, expresses 
mathematically the exact conditions found to exist in the field; the varieties with a (-f-) index 
always standing erect, those with a (-— ) index always lodging in the order of the absolute 
value of the index number. — A, Bonazzi, 

1964. Gager, C. Stuart. [Hev. of: P^eioteimer, H. Symbiosis : a socio-physiological 
study of evolution. xii+BS p, Headley Bros. : Lofidon, 1920 (see Bot Absts. 10, Entry 1966) 4 
Torreya 21 : 85-86. 1921. -—The book is based on the thesis that everything normal in organic 
evolution is due to essentially cooperative behavior. The reviewer indicates that numerous 
statements about plants are inaccurate or incorrect, and sure to mislead readers unfamiliar 
with botany. Maeterlinck’s ideas on the intelligence of plants are apparently accepted 
literatim. — /, C. Nelson, ' 

1966. PIiT CHENS, A. P. Advantages of culture mediums containing small percentages of 
agar. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29: 390-^07. 1921. — ^It is suggested to use 0.1 per cent agar in 
culture media for the primary cultivation of specimens suspected of containing anaerobic 
bacteria and for the study of the physiological relations of pure cultures. This agar gel, 
composed of colloidal particles in a state of equilibrium, resists the penetration of oxygen, 
thus offering excellent conditions for the development of anaerobic bacteria and for bacteria 
requiring partial oxygen tension . — Selman A.Waksman, 

1906. Rbinheimer, H. Symbiosis: A socio-physiological study of evolution. xii^B95 p, 
Headley Bros. : London, 1920. — The present is not a scientific treatment of symbiosis but, 
as the title indicates, a philosophical or ^‘socio-physiological” discussion based on the phenom- 
ena of symbiosis. Chapter V, The “Intelligence” of Plants, is based on Maeterlinck’s 
L’lntelligence des Fleuts. In Chapter IV, Parasitism vs. Symbiosis, the author states that 
“biologists fail to recognize that the principle of parasitism differs coelo from that of 
symbiosis.” [See also Bot, Absts. 10, Entry 1964.]— -C, S. Gager, 

MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 



1967. L ANGER, Helene. Zur Kenntnis der tropistischen Krummungen bei LebermoosrM- 
zoiden. [Concerning the tropistic curvatures of liverwort rbizoids.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 

37 : 262-272. Fig. 1919.— The gemmae of Lunularia vulgaris furnished the principal 

material. Gemmae of Marchantia and thalii of Riccia fluitans were also used and gave results 

similar to those wdth Lunularia, The rhizoids gave a positive geotropic reaction. Weak . 

unilateral illumination sufficed to suppress the geotropic curvature. The rhizoids proved ; ;; 

i to be positively aerotropic and, according to the concentrations used, positively or negatively 

chemotropic to KNO3 and grape sugar. With asparagin and tyrosin, in the concentrations 

I employed, only positive reactions were secured and with CaHPOi only negative reactions.- ' 

I R.M. Holman, | 

! 1968. Liese, J. tJber den Heliotropismus der Assimilationszellen einiger Marchantiaceen. ? 

I [Heiiotropism of the assimilating cells of certain of the Marchantiaceae.] Ber. Deutsh. Bot. t 

! Ges. 37 : 293-298. Fig. i-4. 1919.— This is a report of experiments with Marchantia poly- 

morphUi Fegetella conicUy and other Marchantiaceae. The author found that the direction > 

of illumination of the thalii determined the orientation of those filaments of assimilating ■ * 

I cells which developed during the exposure. — R* M, Holman, 

i 1969. Stark, Peter. Tiber traumatotropische und haptotropische Reizleitungsvorgange 

bei Gramineenkeimlinge. [On traumatotropic andfhaptotropic stimulus conduction in seedlings 
of the Gramineaed Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37: 358-363. Fig. 1-16. I919.-The author 
performed with wound- and contact-stimulated coleop tiles experiments similar to those which 

; Paal (Jahrb. Wiss. Bot. S8: 1918) performed with phototropically-stimulated coleoptiles. 

The principal question which he sought to answer was whether a stimulus can be transferred 
from one individual to another of the same or different species. The experiments showed that 
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a wound stimulus, resulting from contact of one side of the coleoptile with silver nitrate or a 
red hot glass rod, can be transmitted from a coleoptile tip, which has been amputated and 
subsequently replaced upon the stump of a coleoptile, across the wound surfaces into the 
basal part of the coleoptile. This was found to be the case even when the stimulated tip 
and the stump were from different individuals of (1) the same species, (2) different species, 
or (3) different genera, though in the last case positive results were not so frequently secured. 
The material experimented with gave similar results when subjected to contact stimulation. 
It was also possible tp secure a tropistic curvature when a little fragment of injured tissue 
from the same or some other species was placed eccentrically on the wound surface of a coleop- 
tile stump. Holman, 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

1970. Weiss, H. The thermal death point of the spores of Bacillus botulinus in canned 
foods. Jour. Infect. Diseases 29 : 363“368. 1921. — The thermal death point of spores of 
B. botulinus varies with the H-ion concentration of the particular food in question. The 
more acid foods, such as canned fruits, require a maximum of 50 minutes at 100°, 30 minutes 
at 105°, and 15 minutes at 110°C,, but the majority of canned foods in this group require 
much shorter exposures. The vegetable products, which are less acid and more nearly ap- 
proach the neutral reaction, require from 90 to ISO minutes exposures at 100°, 30 to 70 minutes 
at 105°, and 10 to 20 minutes at 110°C. — The thermal death point also depends on the con- 
sistency of the particular food, on presence and concentration of syrup, size of can, size and 
compactness of the cook, and the retort technic. — Selman A. Wahsman, 

1971. Wright, R. G. Freezing and undercooling of Irish potatoes. Potato Mag. 4^: 14, 
16-18. 1921. — Late varieties have lower freezing points, averaging 29.15°F. for the varieties 
tested. Undercooling at 28°F. for 70 hours, or at 25°F. for 19 hours, caused internal dis- 
coloration, which was induced sooner by jarring, air currents, wetting, and rolling in bags.— 
Donald Folsom. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

1972. Pact, George H. Influencia de la luz en el desarrollo de las plantas. [Influence 

of light on the growth of plants.] Rev. Agric. Tropic. LSalvador] 1:209-216. 1921.— This 

is a review of the work of Garner and xAllard (see Bot. iibsts. 5, Entry 22) reprinted from 
La Hacienda.—/. A. Stevenson, 

1973. Walker, W. F., and R. W. Pryer. Bactericidal action of water treated bj ultra 
violet rays. Amer. Jour. Public Health 11: 703-706. Fig. 1. 1921.— Results are given which 
show that the exposure of water to ultra violet light emitted from a quartz mercury vapor 
lamp, imparts to wmter a definite residual bactericidal property.^’ — A. Ludwig. 

TOXIC AGENTS 

1974. Peters, R. A. Variations in the resistance of protozoon organisms to toxic agents. 
Jour. Physiol. 54 : 260-266. 1920. — The results of experiments testing the toxicity of mercuric 
chloride upon Colpidium plotted as the logarithm of the percentage of survivors gave a 
straight line curve except a slight ''kink” at the beginning. It is reasoned that this type of 
curve is indicative of variations, of the organisms, in resistance to toxic agents. The study 
of frequency curves and the logarithmic curve of the S-curve gives the chief data for the 
argument. — Ernest Shaw Reynolds, 

1975. Rose, D. H., Henry R. Kbaybill, and R. C. Rose. Effect of salts upon oxidase 
activity of apple bark. Bot. Gaz. 69 : 218-236. 5 fig. 1920.— One-tenth normal solutions of 
all the chlorides tested (potassium, sodium, lithium, caesium, ammonium, calcium, manganese, 
ferric) decreased oxidation of pyrogallol by apple bark powder. Oxidation was increased 
very slightly by 0.1 N solutions of all the sulphates tested. Potassium, sodium, and mag- 
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nesium nitrates (0.1 N) had practically no effect on oxidation, while 

barium, manganese, and iron (ferric) decreased it. Potassium chlcrride ( . 1+ 

Md no effect on oxidation, while manganese chloride in these 

Tartrates, oxalates, citrates, acetates, and carbonates increased oxidation this be^g 1 

flt least to the low acidity of the mixtures of bark, pyrogallol, and salt. Markea 
Lfease n necesLily accompanied by high acidity of the -xtu^ lo- 

ntblr than the hydrogen and hydroxyl may be important in regulating oxidase activity In 

roxTdase aSvity the possible effect of the salts formed thereby. The chlorides which 
retard the combustion of tobacco at high temperatures also retard the oxidase , 

^mneratures. The effect of the alkali chlorides upon oxidase activity suggests a P'aot*cal 
application in preventing the browning of fruits and vegetables during eir prepara i 
canning, preserving, or drying.— A wSfiors’ Abstract. 

electricity and mechanical agents 

■ 1976 s J [Rev. of; Baines, E. A. Germination in its electrical aspect, xx+18S p., 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ber. Deutsch. monochromatic color filters by staining fixed, 

an earlier paper by the author, ^ g dves The difficulty encountered in 

Lorb.d .nd tk«t .Bowed lo pos. by oooh of the if. Hotaoo. 

SOIL SCIENCE 

J. J. Skinner, Editor 
F. M. ScHBRTZ, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 1448, 1459. 1462, 1488, 1651, 1660, 1949) 

general 

1.78. Apwot, r. j., p. e. Mom™, 0. Eoop. “Sai-TS 

ment on a potash-hungry peat of ^ ^ reaction and approximately 1 per cent 

“..vor, b»..y, oo„, ..ndo,.™, po.. 

toes, beets, and cabbage.— G. B. - . rmi. 

>rv r TUP L’arailla colloidale del terrene agrario. [The coUoidm 

1979. Angelis d Ossat, G. db. L argil 214-224 1931.— The question is 

clay of agricultural soils.] /taa Sper. Agrarm Ital 

studied in general, the aim being ^ rLponse of the relatively small 

to the quantity of colloidal « Heat and 

percentage of this substance to the ®^ 3 iaered with respect to the fol- 

pressure are regarded the most sunlight (thermic, actinic, and 

lowing manifestations: heat mamfes e _ „ „ . ^ freezing. Pressure, considered 

luminous rays each playing a specific ro e), * ^ ’ i demonstrated by the stability 

apart from its heat effects, ^Imitted to it. Reversible and 

which some metamorphie rocks and ^eep layers should here be 

irreversible changes which take place in ordinary soils in aeep 

ascribed to this action.— A. .Bonaszi. 
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1980. Blanck, E., und F. Pkeiss. ’ XJber die Stickstoffwirkting der sicli bei der Kon- 
servierang der Jaticke mif Formalin bildenden Stoffe auf die Pflanzenproduction. [Influence 
of the nitrogen, in liquid manure conserved by means of formalin, upon plant production.] Jour. 
Landw. 69 : 33-48. 1921.— The hexamethylenetetramine present in liquid manure conserved 
with formalin acts favorably upon plant production. Aldehyde-urea, a condensation product, 
did not give favorable results. For best results it is concluded that formalin should not be 
added to liquid manure until all of the urea has been converted into ammonia.— F. M, Sckertz, 

1981. Chkistian-, H. Basiu. Experiments in soil treatment in the Enterprise Bis trie t,, 
southern Rhodesia, Rhodesia Agric. Jour, 18 : 405-410. 2 fig* 1921. 

1982. Coppa, Amalia. Ricerche sui protozoi dei terreni e delle acque ticinesi. [Re- 

searches upon the protozoa of the soils and waters of the Ticino.] Staz. Sper. Agrarie Ital. 54: 
181-213. Fig. 1921.— A qualitative^quantitative "count of the protozoa found in culti- 

vated soils, irrigated rice fields, irrigated pasture lands, and irrigation waters is presented. 
The infiuence of various fertilizers upon these counts was studied and found to be negligible. 
The geological origin of the soils appears to have a decided influence upon the count. Silice- 
ous soils have a greater protozoan content than calcareous soils. A characteristic facies was 
found only in rice fields, since water was found to be the factor which influenced to the greatest 
degree the unicellular life in a soil. — A. Bonazzi. 

1983. F[yson], P. F. [Rev. of: Bbcklby, V. A. The preparation and fractionation of 
humic acid; and the formation of humus. Jour. Agric. Sci. 11 : 66, 69, 1921.] Jour. Indian 
Bot. 2: 212. 1921. 

1984. F[yson], P. F. [Rev. of: Harkison, W. H. Carbon dioxide in relation to rice soils. 
Mem. Depart. Agric. India Chem. Ser. 5: 181-194 1920.] Jour. Indian Bot. 2: 212. 1921. 

1985. Geilmann, W., ltnd A. van Hauten. Die Anderung der loslichen Bodensalze und 
der Schiammkurve gediingter Parzellen im Laufe der Entwicklung von Ruben. [Variation of 
the soluble salts and the elutriation curve of fertilized plots during the course of the develop- 
ment of beets.] Jour. Landw. 69: 105-130. 1921. — Plot experiments in 1919 and 1920 showed 
that the amount of water-soluble salts in the soil was greatly inf uenced by fertilizers. Soluble 
salts varied during the course of the growing season and were found to be somewhat corre- 
lated with the moisture content of the soil. Elutriation curves were found to be greatly 
influenced by fertilizers,— F. M. jSc/ieriz. 

1986. Mezger, C. ttber unterirdische Bampfstrdmungen und ihre Bedeutung fiir den 
Wasserhaushalt des Bodens. [Subterranean water-vapor currents and their significance in 
the water economy of soils.] Jour. Landw. 69 : 49—64. 1921. — This study, which is largely a 
review of the literature, includes a review of conditions which make for an increase and a 

decrease in the ground water.— F, If . 

1987. Seblhorst, C. von., W. Geilmann, und H. Hubenthal. Uber den Einfluss von 
Dxingung und Pflanzenwuchs auf die Fallkurve von Wasser-Bodengemischen, [Influence of 
fertilizing and plant growth on the precipitation curve of water-soil mixtures.] Jour. Landw. 
69 : 5-32, 1921 . — ^Wiegner’s method was used in the analysis by elutriation and the Kohirausch- 
Holburn method for estimating conductivity. From various experimental plots the authors 
collected data on the solubility of the salts in the soil as affected by fertilizing and by the 
plants grown. — F, M. Schertz. 

1988. White, J. W., and F. J. Holben. Soil fertility experiments on Be Kalb, Volusia 

and Westmoreland soils, Pennsylvania Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 166. p., 1 fig. 1921.— The 

experiments here reported are located in Center County on De Kalb soil; in Bradford County 
on Volusia soil; and in Washington County on JV'estmor eland soil, and comprise 152 plots on 
18.4 acres. — On De Kalb soil the average yields for 5 years upon 5 unfertilized plots was for clo- 
ver hay practically 0; corn, 2.8 bushels; oats, 7.8 bushels; wheat, 0.12 bushels. The maximum 
application of commercial fertilizers gave an average yield of 1800 pounds clover hay, 39.3 
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bushels corn, 39 .S bushels oats, and 20.8 bushels wheat. The total yield of ail products for 
this plot was 15,011 pounds as against 2,196 pounds for the rotations average yield on the 
6 unfertilized plots. Phosphoric acid has given the greatest yield of grain, clov'er hay, and 
Kentucky blue grass. Potash has given the next greatest yield of grain and clover hay while 
nitrogen has given a greater yield of blue grass than potash. Acid phosphate has been 5 
times as effective as rock phosphate, on the basis of equal amounts of phosphoric acid, in 
bringing about increased yields.— On Volusia soil the results of 2 years^ experiments show 
that lime is indispensible in crop improvement. Six tons of manure with lime gave an in- 
crease over manure alone of 1250 pounds hay, 10.8 bushels corn, and 4,378 pounds pasture 
grasses. Manure reinforced with acid phosphate on limed soil gave an increase over manure 
used alone of 1350 pounds hay, 20.3 bushels corn and 6,438 pounds pasture grasses. — On the 
Westmoreland soil the most striking result for the 2 years is to be seen in the comparisons 
between acid phosphate and rock phosphate. On 4 plots on which the 2 sources of phosphoric 
acid were compared, acid phosphate was 183 per cent more effective than the rock phosphate 
for the proportions used in the experiment. Fertilizers carrying nitrogen and phosphorus 
have been very effective in the production of blue grass as well as native pasture grasses. 
Manure treatments have shown the greatest development of total pasture grasses, while 
complete fertilizer has been most effective in developing blue grass. — C. R, Orton, 

1989. Whitney, Milton. Fundamental principles established by recent soil investiga- 
tions. Science S4: 348-351. 1921.^ — ^This review covers the work of the U. S. Bureau of Soils 
for the last 20 or 30 years. The writer points out the results of study of the texture and organic 
chemistry of the soil, the mineral chemistry of the soil solution, and the colloidal chemistry 
of the soil. Lists are given of the organic compounds and of the mineral salts that have been 
identified from the soil. — C. J. Lyon, 

1990. WiEGNEK, G. Boden und Bodenbildung in kolioidchemiseher Betrachtung. [Soil 
and soil formation considered from a colloid-chemical standpoint.] 98 p, Th. Steinkopff: 
Dresden & Leipsic, 1918.— The relation of colloid chemistry to soil formation is treated by 
chapters as follows: (1) Later developments in the study of colloid-chemistry; (2) application 
of the results to soil science; (3) properties of colloidal solutions and precipitates (solid dis- 
persions and dispersoids) ; (4) the protective influence of humus upon soil dispersions, humus 
acting like certain albumens in retarding and preventing the precipitation of colloid particles 
by electrolytes; (5) the reciprocal precipitation of oppositely charged colloids (“dispersoids’’) 
and the formation of interchangeable zeolites; and (6) the formation of soils. In the last, 
soils are classified and described under 7 types ranging from extremely arid to extremely 
humid. [Through review by Nibl as in Naturw. Zeitschr. Forst- u. Landw. 18: 191-195. 
1920.]— Eoeser. 

1991. Wilson, B, D, Sulfur supplied to the soil in rainwater. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 
13: 226-229. 1921.— A brief summary is given Of the amount of sulphur in rain. If sulphur 
is applied to soils for the express purpose of supplying the needs of plants with an essential 
element, its application is unnecessary in many localities and is not desirable in the vicinity 
of large industrial cities. — F, M, Scherts, 

ACIDITY AND LIMING 

1992. Blaib, a. W. A comparison of magnesian and non-magnesian limestones. Jour. 
Amer. Soc, Agron. 13: 220-225. 1921.— Eleven yea.rs of work with the 2 forms of limestone 
are reported on 4 different crop rotations. When measured in terms of total nitrogen returned 
in crops, the magnesian limestone appears to be slightly superior. The 2 limestones have 
about the same corrective power when measured by the H-ion concentration and hy deter- 
minations of lime requirements of samples of the treated soils. The use of magnesian lime- 
stone does not indicate any toxic effect. — F. M, Bchertz, 

1993. Feeab, William. The fineness of lime and limestone application as related to crop 
production. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron, 13 ; 171-184. 1921. — ^The best limestone for agricultural 
purposes is said to be that which will pass a 20 or 40 mesh sieve, — F.M^Scheriz, 
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1994. Gaedneb, Frank D. Liming as related to farm practice. Jour. Amer, Soc. Agron. 
13: 210-220, 1921. — A pra'ctical discussion of liming is presented.— F. M, Bchertz, 

1995. Lipman, Jacob G. The value of liming in crop rotation with and without legumes. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 13 : 206-210. 1921.— In rotation of non-legumes, lime is not a vital 
factor in increasing nitrogen yields except in the case of soils well supplied with organic matter 
or so deficient in lime and other basic materials as to lead to textural deterioration or to the 
formation of toxic compounds of aluminum or iron. It is difficult and uneconomical to main- 
tain an adequate supply of nitrogen in the soil with rotations of non-iegumes. The import- 
ance of lime is shown, for the proper accumulation of nitrogen from the atmosphere, in the 
case of crop rotation with legumes. — F, M, Schertz. 

1996. MagIntire, W; H. The nature of soil acidity with regard to its quantitative deter- 
mination. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 13: 137-162. 1921. — A review is presented of the present 
day literature and a summary of the ideas regarding the acidity of rock-derived soil.— 
F. M. Schertz. 

1997. Mooers, C. A., and W. H. MacIntire. The comparative effect of various forms of 
lime on the nitrogen content of the soil. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 13: 186-205. 1921.— In 
4 series of experiments lime in the form of oxide, hydrate, precipitated carbonate, ground 
limestone, ground dolomite, and precipitated magnesium carbonate were used. Plots of 
T o T o ro O'er© were treated at the rate of 2 and 8 tons per acre. Liming at the 2- ton rate resulted 
with the same loss of soil nitrogen in all the series. Both the oxide and the hydrate when 
applied at the rate of 8 tons per acre resulted in a waste of nitrogen. Precipitated MgGOs 
induced losses comparable with those of precipitated CaCO s. The oxide and hydrate induced 
the greater losses, while ground limestone and dolomite induced the least losses of soil nitro- 
gen. Fine precipitated carbonate when applied at the rate of 2 tons induced nitrogen losses 
almost indenticai with those of the oxide and hydrate, but when applied with dolomite at the 
8~ton rate ranked with dolomite and ground limestone. — F, M. Bchertz. 

1998. Plxjmmer, J. K. The effect of liming on the availability of soil potassium, phos- 
phorus and sulfur. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 13: 162-171. 1921. — ^The addition of calcium 
and magnesium compounds does not increase to any practical extent the availability of the 
soiPs store of native potash. Additions of calcium or magnesium does not reduce the neces- 
sity of applying phosphates to the soil. The solubility of native soil sulphates apparently is 
increased by lime addition.— F. ilf. 
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1999. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Britton, N. L., and C. F. Millspaugh. The Bahama 
jfiora. via +695 p, Ackerman: Bronx Park, New York City (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 1429).] 
Jour. Botany 59: 112-114. 1921. [See also Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 2235; 10, Entry 322.] 

2000. Cheeseman, T. F. Contributions to a fuller knowledge of the fiora of New Zealand : 
No. 7, Trans, and Proc. New Zealand Inst. 52: 9-16, 1920. — There are listed S3 plants, 7 of 
which are introductions, showing extensions of range or peculiarities of habitat. Pneumato- 
phores are described on Eugenia maire A. Cunn. Bolanum aviculare Forst. var. alhiflora is a 
new variety described here. — Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

2001. [Druce, G. Claridge.] New county and other records. Bot. Soc. and Exchange 
Club British Isles Rept. 5 : 93-137. 1917 [1918]; 365-412. 1918 [1919]; 635-694. 1919 [1920]. 
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2002. Fontanel, P. La taxonomie et la multiplication des especes en 

onomy and the multiplication of botanical species.] Nat. Canadien 47 : 17^182, 19o-204, 2-4 
234 244^-254. 1921.— Canadian and U. S. A. botanists are charged with multiplymg and 

confusing plant nomenclature, partly through ignorance of French and Latin 
under the influence of the Darwinian hypothesis of eTolution which ignormg the A^^y °f 
species tends to multiply described varieties. (A) Cuvier’s definition: A species is the 
collection of all individuals descended one from the other or from parents, all of 

“tomCmble tb.m „ they ..ob othe,,” he would “i:: JS,” 

individuals which can reproduce from among themselves fertile descendan s, ^ rlv 

blage of individuals which are not so far differentiated as to cease to produce together s mi y 

SroduSve individuals.” (B) He next proceeds to show the great 

soUs physical and chemical influences; temperature, general and at special stages of devel p 

L'SvanTrenSrganicinfect^^ is therefore both proper and prudent to distrust every 

X s’pecies or variety described by a taxonomist who runs rapidly through a region new to 

lim ... . lists published at the end of vacation excumions, where the new 

arTfigured by half dozens, if not by thousands like the hawthorns of Mont-Royal. A. 
H.MacKay. 

2003. Gleason, H. A. [Rev. of: Beam. Ceas. C.^The trees “^l.^hisYnd 

SS b.».d » By “« SC. 

200*. H.wu.u,IuuM «bG^Cy.«D.d«^ n..— 

Large 8 VO., xxrni+m p.,791 ’i ^ Haj^ard, who also supplied the local 

that the species enumerated were found by Miss 1. M ua^ar , the various 

notes respecting the time and place o A . plants and wrote the botanical 

species. Druce prepared the introduction, 

4t and descriptions. The i“t^®duction gives the Mstory s, 

seat of the tweed industry, an account of ®^f®P 

from various fruits and seeds, ° eman _ -.g introduced in wool have been found, 

on their banks. T^reeRundr®dnnd forty-eight spec^^^ 

These, 'hundred and thirteen species are presumably of 

geographical origin is suggests . „ggtern Asiatic, 14 central Asiatic, 43 South 

Mediterranean origin, 48 eastern Europ Tronical American 43 South American, and 

African, 61 Australasian, 23 North Amencan, 8 TropicMA^^^^^^^ 

5 unknown. Of these the genus Lepi ium „g_4.;r,eiit also affording a new species of 
and Africa, and 2 for ^Australasia, the island contm^ t^ 1 chenopodium Haywardiae 
Millotia not yet found in its native A Ust of the other 

Murr (C. striatum X with the adventive 

introduced species of Tweeaside IS also g . ^ x ir- j, igi2. C, Druce. 

plants enumerated in Thellung’s Flore Adventice de Montpellier, 

X> Aw,+«rirr,)no-flr tfll Nva Skandlnavlska Floran. I. [Notes to 
2005. Holmberg, 0^° -^o ® NoS 1920 : 161-166. 1920 .-As 40 years have elaps^ 

the New Scandinavian Flora. !•] ® ■ ,_ TT„nJKnok and 30 years since the first part of the 

sincethelast complete edition of nomenclature have been 

12 th edition (all that was ,,tlior thoueht it advisable to publish notes while the 

made and new knowledge added, the he discusses the genus Equisetum, 

New Flora was going to the press. 1*1 “ ^ZviatiU L. He regards the latter as a 

beginning with the names E. hmosum keld, the same as E. maximuniLam. 

rff the former, and not, as many botanists have heia rne s ^ 


Sty of "he former, and not, - “.-y^Stior regaram. .. - 

(= E. TdmateiaEhxh ). g ®^^^“ff®Stecribes and discusses the followm^ 

fimosum the variety, ine aurnor luiuuci ^ 
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E. arvense X Thelmateja, E. arvense X prateme, E, hiemale X Dariegatum^ and E. scirpoides X 
variegatum(7),-—'P, A, Rydberg. 

2006. Pau, C. Ei lierbario de Planellas. [Planellas’ herbarium.] Brot^ria Sdr. Bot. 19; 
49“65. 1921. — Senor Pau bas studied the herbarium of D, Jose Planellas y Girald preserved 
at the University of Barcelona. Ninety per cent of the specimens come from botanic gardens. 
Planellas’s careful labelling rendering confusion impossible, but there is also material from 
Madrid, Saragossa, and Catalonia, as well as a small amount from botanists. The present 
article is concerned only with plants from the province of Galicia, Spain, following the Ensdyo 
de la flora fanerdgdmica gallega of Planellas. There are critical notes in most cases, refer- 
ences to the Ensayo, indication of those species of which Galician specimens are wanting in 
the herbarium, and codification of the names with present day nomenclature, The present 
installment covers the families Ranunculaceae to Rutaceae [pars?] in the DeCandoilean 
sequence, and is to be continued. — E, B. Chamberlain, 

2007. White, Jas. W. Report of the Distributor for 1919. Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club 
British Isles Rept. 5: 801-849. 1919 [1920]. Plants distributed number 7447. — G. 0. Druce. 

2008. Williams, F. N. Genders of generic names. Jour. Botany 59 : 205. 1921.— 
Refers to Jour. Botany 59: 157, T. A. Sprague’s article on ^Tlant Nomenclature: some Sug- 
gestions.” — S. H, Burnham. 

PTERIDOPHYTES 

2009. Martin, W. Pteridophytes of the Banks Peninsula (eastern portion). Trans, and 
Proc, New Zealand Inst. 52 : 315-322. 1920.— This paper presents a list of 60 pteridophytes 
at present known to be growing on the Peninsula, with their localities and habitats. This 
adds to the known flora 8 species previously reported but which a recent writer (Laing) had 
considered lost to the region, namely: AlsopMla Colensoi Hook, f., Hypolepis distans Hook, 
Pteris iremula R. Br., Blechnum vulcanicum Kuhn, Polystichum adiantiforme (Forst.) J. Sm., 
Dryopteris velutina 0. Ktz.y Lycopodium scariosum Forst., and L. Billardieri Spring (?). 
One new record for the area is presented, Azolla rubra R. Br. The disappearance of a con- 
siderable number of species is attributed to the removal of the forests and the feeding of cattle 
on the undergrowth in some of the areas that remain .—Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

2010. Wateelot, et Decary. Pteridophytes de Pherbier du Museum recolt6es A Mada- 
gascar. [Pteridophytes of the herbarium of the Museum collected in Madagascar.] Bull. 
Mus. Hist. Nat. [Paris] 25: 540-546. 1920.— A list is given of the pteriodphytes from Mada- 
gascar in the herbarium of the Museum. The specimens are cited with complete data. The 
determinations were made by Prince Bonapart. — E. B. Pay son. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

2011. Ashe, W. W. Notes on Rhododendron. Rhodora 23: 177-179. 1921. — A descrip- 
tion is given of R. carolinianum margarettae n. var., a white-flowered variety which resembles 
the type in habit and is found in the same general region in North Carolina, only farther south 
and at lower altitudes. The author also reports new stations in North Carolina for R. atlan- 
ticum Rehd, (Azalea atlantica Ashe) and E. neglectum n. comb. {Azalea neglecta Ashe). — 
James P. Poole. 

2012. Bennett, A. Sparganium angustifoliura Michx. Jour. Botany 59 : 235-236. 1921. 
— A full synonymy is given. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2013. Blare, S, F. The American species of Maximilianea (Cocblospermum). Jour. 

Washington [D. C.] Acad. Sci. 11: 125-132. Fig. 1921. — The following species and 

varieties are described: Maximilianea codinae (Eichl.) Kuntze, M. regia Mart. & Schrank, 
M. regia glaherrima Chod. & Hassl,, M. regia mattogrossensis (Pilger) Blake, M. vitifolia 
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(Wind.) Krug <Sr IJrb., M. triphylla sp. nov., M . tetrapora (H., Hallier) Blake, M. onwoc^nsts 
(HBK) Kuntze, M". Parkeri (Planch.) Kuntze, M. paviaefolia (Planch.) Kuntze. A key 
to the species is given.— Oilfcet/. 

2014. Britten, Jambs. James Yates’s drawings of cycads. Jour. Botany 59 : 22i~224* 
1921.— These drawings, given by Mrs. Yates to the Linnaean Society, are enumerated and 
described. — -Adele Lewis Grant. 

2015. Gbi>ebgren, GOsta R. Anteckningar till Sverges adventivfiora. I. Melilotus Hill* 
[Notes on the adventive flora of Sweden.] Bot. Notiser 1920: 135-143. 1920.— The author 
admits 8 species of Melilotus as having been found in Sweden: M. dentatus Pers., M. altissi- 
mus Thuiil., M. albus Desr., M. wolgicus P oir.j M. officinalis (L.) Dear., M. neapolitanus 
Ten., M . indicus (L.) Ail., and M . sulcatus Desf . He also gives 2 k eys, one, the more important 
one, for specimens in fruit, the other for specimens not in fruit. Notes on important char- 
acters and distribution are given under each species, and a special diagnosis is given of M: 
neapolitanus and M. sulcatus, the 2 rarest species. — P. A. Rydberg. 

2016. Cutting, E. M. A new variety of Stachys sylvatica L. Jour. Botany 59: 110-111. 
l%^l.-—Stachys sylvaiica var. irnmacutata, natxvQ in England, is described as new to science. — 
Adele Lewis Grant. 

2017. Deuce, G. Claeidgb. Notes on the British orchids — chiefly the palmate section. 
Bot. Soc. and Exchange Club British Isles Kept. S: 149-180. PI. 10-18. 1917 [1918]. 

2018. Eames, Edward A. An unusual form of Habenaria clavellata. Rhodora 23; 128- 
127. PI. ISl, 1921.— A description is given of an abnormal form of this species in which 
the ends of the spurs are divided into 2 distinct lobes. This form of corolla was typical of a 
considerable portion of the plants throughout a large area. Whether this represents a true 
variety or merely a transitory variation remains to be determined by future observation of 
this colony.— /ames P. PooZc. 

2019. Farwell, Oliver A, Corrections in nomenclature. Rhodora 23 : 86-87. 1921. — 
Carex gigantea Rudge has been adopted by certain authors for the plant named by L. H. 
Bailey C, grandis, the C. gigantea of Dewey. The author shows by a comparison of the 
achenes that the 2 are distinct species and proposes that these, together with C. lupulina, 
are best considered as varying forms of 1 widely distributed polymorphous species, which, 
according to the International Rules, should be known as C. gigantea Rudge, with the fol- 
lowing variations : forma minor n, f . \ var. lupulina (Muhl.) Farwell, forma pedunculata (Dew.) 
n. f.; forma Bella-villa (Dew.) n. f,; var. grandis (Bmley) n. var. The synonymy is given 
for the forms listed. — James P. Poole. 

2020. Fawcett, William, and A. B. Rendlb. Notes on Jamaica plants. Jour. Botany 
59:224-226. 1921.— The synonymy is given and the reasons for retaining the name Triumfeita 
Bartramia L. for the plant first described by Linnaeus as Bartramia indica. Triumfeita 
Sloanei is described as new to science, and Corchorus acutarigulus is reduced to synonymy 
under C.aestuans L. [See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 395; 10, Entry 346.]— A lewis Grant. 

2021. Giung, Nguyen Thanh. La determination botanique des haricots exotiques. [The 
botanical determination of exotic beans.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 172; 1436—1438. 
1921.— The seed characters by which Pkaseolus Mungo and P. aureus may be distinguished 
are given. — C. H. Farr. 

2022. Godfery, M. J. A new European Epipactis. Jour. Botany 59: 101-106. 1921.— 
Epipaciis Muelleri, hitherto confused with E. viridiflora Rchb., is described as a new species. 
— Adele Lewis Grant. 
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2023. Gobfery, M. J. Epipactis leptochila Godf. ' Jour. Botany 59: 146-147. 1921.-^ 
The author raises EpipaUis viridiflora var. leptochila Godf. to the rank of a species, E. lepto-’ 
cMla. — Adele Lewis Grant. • 

2024. Goossbns, M. Contributions k Tetude du palmier k huile au Congo Beige : 7. Notes 
sur TElaeis guineensis L. var. idolatrica Chev. [Contributions to the study of the oil palm in 
Belgian Congo: 7. Notes on Elaeis guineensis var. idolatrica.] Bull. Agric. Congo Beige 11: 
54-58. Fig. IS-IS. 1920. — The variety known as idolatrica has been described by various 
writers, but the specimens figured and photographed were always of young or male plants. 
The writer describes the fruit of a single tree with the leaf characters of var. idolatrica. These 
leaf characters always occur on isolated trees and he considers that this is a form rather than 
a true variety. — E. M. Doidge. 

2025. Gustafson, C. E. Rubus Wahlenbergii Arrh. var. vestervicensis. [Diagnosis in 
Latin; notes in German.] Bot. Notiser 1920 : 211-212. 1920. — The variety is described as 
new to science. — P, A, Rydberg. 

2026. UiBRN, W. P. New Ebenaceae from Portuguese Congo. Jour. Botany 59: 128-129. 
1921.' — Three species are described as new to science: Maba nutans, Diospyros diopa, and 
D.viridicans. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2027. Knuchel, H. EinstolzerMehlbeerbaum. [A remarkable mountain ash.] Schweiz. 
Zeitschr. Forstw. 72 : 20. 1 pi. 1921. — An unusual specimen oi Sorhus was found in the dis- 
trict of Aitholz, Griesbach, at an elevation of 635 m. It resembles Sorhus intermedia and 
may be a cross between S. aria and S, torminalis. It has a diameter at breast height of 
48-54 cm., clear length of 9 m., and a total height of 22 m.—J. 7. Hofmann. 

2028. Maiben, J. H. The forest flora of New South Wales. Vol. VII. Part 6. P. ^SQ- 
29$, pi. 24.8--251, 9 photo. Ulus. William Applegate Gullick: Sydney, April, 1921. — Eight 
species are treated in the present part, namely, Eremocitrus glauca Swingle, Eucalyptus 
tessellaris F. v. M., Acacia cana Maiden, A. Loderi Maiden, Canthium oleifolium Hook., 
€. coprosmoides F. v. M.., Eremophila maculata F. v. M., and E. longifolia F. v. M. Each 
species is accompanied by a detailed description, one or more illustrations, and pertinent 
notes. A 2nd part to the chapter on Insects and Timber Trees appears in this number.— 
Ibid. Part 7. P. 295-^B51, pi. 25 2-2M, 6 photo. Ulus. August, 1921.— In this part the fol- 
lowing species are elaborated: Duboisia myoporoides B. Br., D. Hopwoodii F. v, M., Euca- 
lyptus glohuhis Lsbill., Acacia sentis F. v. M., A. Burrowi Maiden, and Tarrietia Argyro- 
dendron Bmih. An appendix contains a chapter entitled A Tentative Bibliography of 
Eucalyptus Oil. — Ibid. Part s. P. S5$S95, pi. 256-259, 8 photo. Ulus. 1921. — This part 
treats the following species: Livistona australis Mart., Eucalyptus rohusta Sm., Hothofagus 
Moorei (F. v. M.) Maiden, and Daphnandra micrantha Benih.. A chapter is added in the 
appendix on The Cultivation of Eucalyptus in Countries Outside Australia. — J. M. Greenman. 

2029. Moore, Spencer LeM. Alabastra diversa. Part XXXIV. (1) Plantae Rogersianae 
VI. Jour. Botany 59 : 226-232. 1921. — This is a further installment regarding Archdeacon 
Roger^s plants collected in Africa. The following species are described for the first time: 
Pelargonium Eogersii, Rhus tumulicola, Combretum griseiflorum, Daciylopetalmn Eogersii, 
Oldenlandia Roger sii, Felica homochroma, Euryops neptunicus, Senecio Breyeri, S. water- 
bergensis, Sckizoglossum Theileri, and Selago Siewartii. A new genus, Tribulocarpus, is 
described, to which Tetragonia dimorphantha is transferred as the type species. Ilelickrysum 
Swynnertonii S. Moore is reported for the 1st time from South Africa, and Dicoma Kirkii 
Harv. var. microcephalus is described as a new variety. A new Euphorbia is noted under 
the hitherto monotypic genus Paivaeusa, but, as only a fruiting specimen was seen, it was 
not described. — Adele Lewis Grant, 

2030. Pennell, Francis W. “Veronica’* in North and South America. Ehodora 23: 
1-22. 1921. — The author revises the species of * Weronica’’ of both North and South America, 
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including the known naturalized species, and attempts to group the species in an evolutionary 
sequence. After discussing the critical characters in each of the genera and subgenei*a, and 
the age and distribution of various species, he gives a key to the genera and siibgenera. The 
bibliography, synonymy, distribution, and discription of each of the species follows the key. 
The article is to be continued, this installment covering the genus Y eronicastf uni and the 
subgenus Veronicella of the genus Veronica. The species here treated are: Vero 7 iicastrum 
virginicum (L.) Farweil, Veronica maritima L., F. spicata L., F. mexicana S. Wats., F, 
Copelandii E&stw., V. Cusickii A. Gmy, V. fruticans Jmq., V.alpinaL., V.StelleriWiM., 
F. Wormskjoldii Roem. & Schult., F. Wormskjoldii nutans (Bong.) Pennell comb, nov., 
F. serpyllifoliaL.j F. serpyllifolia humifusa (Dickson) Yahl., V. per egi'ina L., F. peregrina 
xalapensis {WBVi.) Pennell, V. arvensis Jj., V. agrestis F. polita Fries, F. persica Poir., 
V* hiloha L., F. hederaefoUa L. A key to the latter group is given.— /ames P, Poole, 

- '2031 . Pennelu, Francis ',W. ■ ** Veronica’* in North and South America. Rhodora 23; 
29-41. 1921.— This, the concluding portion of the revision of the species of ^Weronica,’’ 
covers the species of the subgenus Emeronica, as follows: F. latifolia L., F. Ghamaedrys L., 
V. jamnica Bhime, V. grandi flora J, Gaertn., F. officinalis L., F. Beccahunga L.y V. ameri- 
cana Schwein., F. Anagallis-aquatica Jj., V , Anagallis^aquatica Brittonii (Porter) Pennell 
comb, nov., V, glandifera Pennell, F. catenata Pennell sp. nov., F. catenata glandulosa (Far- 
well) Pennell comb, nov., F. Wall., F. scutellata L, The article also covers the 

genus iJe&e, with the following species: H. salicifolia (Forst.) Pennell comb, nov., If. hlanda 
(Cheesm.) Pennell comb, nov., H, elliptica (Forst.) Pennell comb. nov. The article closes 
with a list of Nomina Excludenda. — James P, Poole, 

2032. Petrie, D. Descriptions of new native fiowering-plants. Trans, and Proc. New 

Zealand Inst. 52: i7-*19. 1920, — The following new species, varieties, and combinations are 
made: Pittosporum Matthewsii, Uncinia longifructm Uncinia caespitosa Col, var. 

collinaj Carex Boott v&t, ienuiculmis, Poa nome-zelandiae Hackei var. TFa^iJn.— Wm. 
Randolph Taylor, 

2033. Pfeiffer, Hans, ttber die Stellung der Gattung Caustis iR. Br. im natiirlichen 

System. 11. [On the position of the genus Caustis in the natural system.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. 
Ges. 38 : 207-216. Fig, 1 , 1920.— Having, in an earlier paper, given the grounds for including 
the genus Caustis in the Cyperaceae, the author in this paper deals with the position of the 
genus in the family. He concerns himself with 3 questions: Does Caustis belong to the tribe 
Gahnieaef Is this tribe to be retained unchanged or is it to be extended to include several 
other genera of the Ehynchosporeaef If the latter is the case, to what grouping of genera 
would its extended position most nearly correspond? Each of these questions is discussed 
at length. A very complete key to the genera is given, based mainly on the bristles of the 
spikeiet and the fruit. The subfamily includes the tribes Schoeneaej EhynchosporeaCy and 
Ctofeae; the genus is placed in the last mentioned tribe.— P. B. 

2034. PiTTiER, Henry. Notes on the genus Swartzia in Panama and Guatemala. Jour. 
Washington [D. C.] Acad. Sci. 11: 155-160. 1921,— The genus is revised and the following 
species are described: Swai'tzia panamensis Benth., S, simplex Spreng., 8, arhorescens (Aubl.) 
Pittier, 8, trifolia sp. nov., S. myrtifoUa J. E. Sm., 8. darienensis sp. nov., 8, guatenialensis 
’ (Donn. Sm.) Pittier. — Helen M, Gilkey, 

2035. Pittier, Henry. Two new species of Bursera. Jour. Washington [D. C.] Acad. 
Sci. 11: 229-230. 1921.— Both species, Bursera panamensis and B, verapacencis, are from 
Central America. — Helen M. Gilkey, 

2036. Pole Evans, I. B. The Flowering Plants of South Africa. 1 : PI, 21-40. 1921.— 
The number contains colored plates of Pachypodium suoculentum, Protea ahyssinicay Bolus- 
anthus speciosusj Acokanthera speciahilis, Cyrtanthus sanguineus, C, McKenii, C. ohliqvus, 
C, rotundifolius sp, nov., Stapelia Gettleffii, Streptocarpus Dumii, 8enecio stapeliaeformis 
sp, nov., Nymphaea stellata, Ceropegia Meyeri, C, Rendallii, Moraea iridioides, Haemantkus 
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natalmsis, Witsenia maura, Mimetes paliistris, Orothamnus Zeykeri, and Sarcocaulon rigidum, 
— P, Phillips. 

2037. PuGSLET, H. W. A mountain form of Carex pulicaris. Jour. Botany 59: 106-109 
1921. — An unusual sedge growing on mountain cliffs in Great Britain is described as Carez 
pulicaris forma monianu. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2038. PuGSLBY, H. W, Sperguiaria marginata var. glandulosa Bruce. Jour. Botany 59; 
130-131. 1921. — The author gives his reasons for maintaining that this is a good variety, 
and proposes S. marginata vari glandulosa forma glahrescens zs a new form. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2039. PuGSLEY, H. W. British forms of Jasione montana L. Jour. Botany 59; 209“216* 
1921, — Descriptions of the forms and varieties of J asione montana L. are given, and J*. mon- 
tana forma laevis and J, montana var. latifolia are described as mw.— Adele Lewis Grant. 

2040. S AFFORD, William E. Synopsis of the genus Batura. Jour. Washington [D. C.J 
Acad. Sci. 11 ; 173-189. Fig. 1-3, 1921.— The author describes the following species: Dakira 
Stramonium L., B. ferox L., D. quercifolia HBK., D. villosa Fernald, D. Metel L., D. innoxia 
Mill.j D. meteloides Dunal, D. discolor Bernh., Z>. pruinosa Greenm., B. ceratocaula Ort., 
B. Candida (Pers.) Safford, B. cornigeraPLodk., D. arhorea L., D. versicolor (Lagerh.) Safford, 
B. mollis sp, nov., B. rubella sp, nov., B. suaveolens Humb. & BonpL, B. affinis sp. nov,, 
B. dolichocarpa (Lagerh.) Safford, B. longifolia (Lagerh.) Safford, D. aurea (Lagerh.) Safford, 
B. Pittieri sp. nov., B. sanguinea Pmiz & Pavon, B. Rosei sp. nov. A key to the species of 
the sections Stramonium^ Dutra, CeratocauUs, and Brugmansia is given.— Helen M. Gilkey. 

2041. Salmon, C. E. Epipactis viridiflora Reichb. Jour. Botany 59; 20-21. 1921.^This 
is an account of certain peculiar plants of Epipactis found in the counties of East and West 
Gloucester, and Monmouth, England, in 1920. They probably represent the typical B. 
viridifloraj and not forma dunensis or forma vectensis. Possibly they are vq>t. leptochUa oi 
Godfery. The British forms of Epipactis may be arranged as follows: E, viridiflora Reichb. 
forma vectensis T. & T. A. Stephenson; var. dunensis (T. & T, A. Stephenson) n. comb.; and 
vsuT. leptocMla Godfery.— K. M. Wiegand. 

2042. Stephenson, T,, and T. A. Stephenson. Epipactis latifolia in Britain. Jour. 
Botany 59; 33-39. 1 fig. 1921. — This is a continuation of the discussion by the present and 
other authors of the status of forms related to E. latifolia All. The occurrence of E. latifolia 
in a locality where E. viridiflora did not occur showed that forms classed as E. media Fries 
are simply variations of E. latifolia and should be considered as such, not as hybrids. These 
plants were very variable and the different forms are discussed. Variation in flower color 
is not due to shade. It is shown that the name E. media Fries or Babbington is untenable.— 
K, M. Wiegand. 

2043. Stephenson, T., and T. A. Stephenson. The forms of Orchis maculata. Jour. 
Botany 59: 121-128. 1 pi., fig. 1-35, 3 text fig. 1921. — The authors give a detailed discussion 
of the several forms of 0. maculata L. occurring in Great Britain. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2044. Stephenson, T., and T. A. Stephenson. Epipactis viridiffora. Jour. Botany 59: 
205. 1931. — The note refers to Godfery (see Bot, Absts. 10, Entry 2023), transferring to 
E. leptocMla Godfery the /. vectensis and f, dunensis as varieties of that species. — S. H. 
Burnham. 

2045. Thompson, H, Stttart. Carex pulicaris forma montana. Jour. Botany 59; 146. 
1921. — ^The author adds further notes to H. W. Pugsley^s description (see Bot. Absts. 10, 
Entry 2038) of this form, — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2046. Terrill, W, B. Glechoma hederacea L. and its subdivisions. Bot. Soc. and 
Exchange Club British Isles Rept. 5: 694r-701, 1919 [1920]. — A new form, parvifolia, from 
Berkshire, England, is included, — G. C. Bruce. 
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■ 2047. Wall,. A. Hellclirysuin dimorpliiim Cockayne— a hybrid? Trans, and Proc. New 
Zealand Inst. S2: 106-107, 1920.— The writer visited the original localities from which this 
plant was obtained by Cockayne, and found it associated with Helichrysiim filicaule Knd 
iJ. depressum. On the basis of morphological resemblances to the associated species, he 
would consider it a hybrid between them. In habit, H. dimorphum most resembles H.filicaiile 
in infloresence, If. dcpresswm. Extensions of range of the form are given. — Wm. Randolph 
Taylor, 

2048. WiEG AND, K* M. The genus EchinocMoa in North America, Ehodora 23 : 49-65. 
1921.— As the result of an extended investigation, the author publishes a treatment of this 
genus, for the region north of Panama, differing widely from the recent revision of the genus 
by Hitchcock (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 724). The characters used to define the groups are: 
Size and form of spikelets, size and nature of spinules, and length of anther. In the latter 
character, the results of several hundred measurements sho-w a remarkable constancy of size 
for each species and variety. A key is given for the following species, varieties, and forms: 
E. colonum (L.) Link, E, colonum forma zonalis (Guss.) comb, nov,, E, zelayensis (HBK.) 
Schult.j E, zelayensis var. macera var. nov., E. zelayensis var. suharistata var. nov., E, 
frumentacea (Roxb.) Link, E. crusgalli (L.) Beauv., E. crusgalli forma longiseia (Trin.) Far- 
well, E,muricata (Michx.) Fernald, E. muricata var, ludoviciana var, nov., E. muricata var., 
occidenialis var. nov., E, muricata var. microstachya var. nov., E. muricata var. multiflora 
var. nov., E, echinata (Willd.) Beauv., E. ecJiinata var, decipiens var. nov., E. Walteri (Pursh) 
Nash, E, Walteri forma laevigata forma nov, j E , oplismenoides (Fourn.) Hitchcock, E, Eolci^ 
formis (HBK.) Chase, E, polystachya (HBK.) Hitchcock, E. guadeloupensis (Hackel) comb, 
nov., E, paludigena sp. nov., E, paludigena var, soluta var, nov. The description, distri- 
bution, synonymy, and bibliography of each form is given, as well as many short discussions 
concerning relationships .—/ ames P, Poole, 

2049. WiLMOTT, A. J, Geranium purpureum T. F. Forster. Jour. Botany 59; 93-101, 
1921. — This is a discussion of the varieties of Geranium purpureum and G, Robertianum oc- 
curring in England. The G. purpureum of Forster is considered to be a variety and is named 
G, purpureum var. Forsteri, G, Robertianum var, intermedium is described as new . — Adele 
Lewis Grant, 


MISCELLANEOUS, UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

Burton E. Livingston, Fdf tor 
Sam F. Trelb ase, Assistant Editor 

2050. Anonymous. A new Natal sugar cane cutter. South African Sugar Jour. 5: 713- 
715. 1 fig, 1921.— An illustrated description and explanation is given of a sugar-cane cutting 
machine invented by Percy Woodland, — C,Rumbold, 

2051. Anonymous. Endowment of scientific research in the United States. [Rev. of: 
Anonymous. Funds available in 1920 in the United States of America for the encouragement of 
scientific research. Nation. Res, Council [U. S. A.] Bull. 9. 1921.] Nature 107; / 19-720. 
1921. — Amount and distribution of funds, with some comment on similar work in Europe, 
are discussed. — 0, A, Stevens, 

2052. Anonymous. The alternation of generations. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3 : 405-408. 

1921. ' . . 
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